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THE  FAIR  FACE  IN  THE  YELLOW  CHARIOT. 
01 9ark  Honumtr  of  t^t  tost  EonHon  i^euon. 


A  BACHELOR  BtUl  yooiig  and  well- 
to-do  is  for  obvious  reasons  an 
object  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
his  friends  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Lord  Featherstone  was  as  popular 
with  ladies  as  if  he  had  been  a 
spirit-rapper,  or  a  Hindoo  poten- 
tate with  diamonds  to  scatter 
broadcast  and  a  suppressed  begum 
in  the  background  at  home.  They 
wore  always  telling  him  that  it 
was  a  sin  and  a  shame  the  blinds 
in  the  town  house  should  be  con- 
stantly down ;  the  hall  filled  only 
with  footing-parties ;  the.  jewels 
buried  in  the  strong  room  at  the 
bank. 

And  his  heart !  What  a  price- 
less jewel  was  that  for  some  sweet 
maiden  to  win  and  wear*!  Seared 
affections  ?  Ridiculous  prudery  ! 
He  had  been  a  desperate  flirt,  no 
doubt;  what  matter  1  All  men 
were  flirts;  many  with  less  ex- 
cuse than  Lord  Featherstone,  who, 
as  an  excellent  partij  like  the 
Sovereign,  could  do  no  wrong. 
He  had  been  wild,  perhaps ;  but  a 
man  might  be  wild  and  yet  not 
wicked ;  while  for  those  who  are 
their  own  fathers,  enjoying  their 
own  titles  and  their  own  estates, 
the  world  makes  ample  conces- 
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sions.  When  the  time  came  for 
settling  down,  there  would  not  be 
a  happier  or  more  fortunate  girl 
in  the  three  kingdoms  than  she 
whom  the  Marquis  of  Featherstone 
elected  tp  make  his  wife. 

Only  he  would  not  settle  down. 
He  meant  to  have  his  fling  first ; 
and  probably  it  was  his  luibit  of 
throwing  himself  about  that  made 
him  so  difficult  to  catch.  He 
was  as  wary  as  an  old  cockatoo  ; 
prompt  to  cut  himself  free  from 
the  most  serious  entanglements. 
After  making  hot  love  for  a  week 
during  wet  weather  in  a  country 
house,  papa  and  mamma  heard 
that  he  had  broken  his  leg  in  two 
places,  or  that  typhoid  fever  had 
laid  him  low.  His  last  affair  was 
with  a  gay  widow,  who  thought 
him  safely  hooked;  but  at  the 
last  moment  he  sent  a  postcard, 
conveying  brief  regrets,  and  sailed 
in  his  yacht  for  the  South  Seas. 

He  was  absent  after  this  for 
two  or  three  years ;  but  presently, 
wearying  of  the  constant  wander- 
ing to  and  fro,  he  returned,  and 
took  up  the  threads, of  his  old 
life.  The  season  was  at  its  height, 
if  that  lugubrious  season  of  1876 
can  be   said  to  have  ever  risen 
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above  a  dead  level  of  lugubrious 
dulness.  His  friends  said  he  was 
a  fool  to  come  back.  Kever  had 
there  been  a  season  so  '  slow  / 
nothing  going  on — ^not  a  creature 
in  town. 

'  Looks  like  it !'  thought  Lord 
Featherstone,  as  he  tried  to  make 
his  way  through  the  serried  ranks 
upon  the  stairs  in  a  certain  man- 
sion in  Grosvenor-square.  The 
Duchess  of  Welshpool  was  *at 
home,'  and  many  of  her  guests 
wished  they  could  say  the  same. 
In  the  entranet5-hall  men  and  wo- 
men stood  a  dozen  deep,  pressing 
slowly  towards  the  grand  stair- 
case, where  two  streams  clashed 
together,  flushed  dancers  coming 
down  for  cooling  drinks,  and  the 
new  arrivals  eager  to  bow  their 
bow,  and  in  their  turn  come 
away.  Xow  and  again  there  was 
a  positive  dead  lock.  It  was  idle 
to  say,  *  Excuse  me,'  or  *  You  are 
on  a  lady's  dress,*  or  *  Would  you 
allow  me  to  pass?'  Until  the 
wave  surged  onward  every  one 
was  suspended,  and  held  fast  in 
situ,  as  if  suddenly  frozen  cold. 
Not  that  the  metaphor  held  good ; 
for  the  atmosphere  reminded  Fea- 
therstone of  the  tropics  he  had 
just  left. 

A  crush  of  this  kind  is  espe- 
cially favourable  for  the  minute 
observation  of  one's  fellow-crea- 
tures. Half  a  minute  was  enough 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  Mrs. 
Chromer's  yellow  hair,  and  of  the 
complexion  people  said  was  like 
milk.  Little  Penteagle's  wig, 
again,  could  not  be  disguised,  nor 
the  high  colour  which  old  General 
Bawcock  resolutely  denied  was 
7'ouge,  But  these  sights,  although 
curious,  were  not  enthralling  to  a 
man  who  had  just  seen  Fusiama 
and  the  Taj  Mahal;  and  Lord 
Fcp.therstone  was  on  the  point  of 
tuiuing  tail  and  leaving  the  house 
when  a  bright  face  in  the  crowd 
arrested  his  attention,  and  he  re- 


solved to  stay — at  least  until  he 
could  ascertain  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. 

It  was  quite  a  new  face  to  him ; 
the  face  of  a  girl  still  fresh,  and 
seemingly  unaccustomed  to  the 
town.  A  merry  piquaide  face, 
with  small  but  perfect  features, 
violet  eyes,  and  a  laughing  mouth, 
showing  often  the  whitest  teeth. 
A  face  strikingly  beautiful,  but 
innocent  and  childish,  just  as  the 
ways  of  its  owner  were  unconven- 
tional and  unconstrained.  8he 
laughed  outright  once;  he  could 
hear  her  quite  plainly,  and  saw 
her  shake  out  her  curls  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  merriment.  A 
most  bewitching  captivatingyoung 
person,  and  Featherstone  was  de- 
termined to  find  out  who  she 
was.  Surely  some  one  could  in- 
troduce him. 

He  looked  round  in  vain.  No 
one  near  at  hand  whom  he  knew 
well  enough  to  ask  to  do  the 
needful.  Quite  half  an  hour 
elapsed  before  he  caught  Tommy 
Cutler,  who  knew  sU  the  world, 
and  then,  going  to  where  he  had 
last  seen  the  girl,  they  found  she 
had  disappeared. 

^  Most  provoking  f  he  said. 
'  Can't  you  tell  me  who  she  is  V 

*  Wh.)'s  who  in  1876  !  Which 
who  do  you  mean  1  You  must  be 
more  precise.' 

*  She  had  gray — ' 

*  HairJ  That's  coming  in.  I 
shall  wear  mine  white  soon;  it 
gives  one  an  air  of  wisdom.' 

*You  want  it.  But  there — 
there  she  goes  I    Come  on,  man  !' 

And  he  moved  away  rapidly 
when  another  voice,  speaking  in 
soft,  almost  caressing,  tones, 
stopped  him. 

*Lord  Featherstone  —  back  in 
civilisation  I  When  did  you  ar- 
rive?' 

'A  few  days  ago,'  he  replied 
nonchalantly,  as  he  shook  hands. 
'  What  a  delightful  dance  !'  and 
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he  proceeded  to  huirj  on  in  pur- 
suit. 

But  Lady  Carstairs  was'  an  old 
flame ;  one  who  had  helped  to 
bring  him  out  as  a  lad,  who  had 
encouraged  and  petted  him,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  flirted  with  him 
enough  to  make  Sir  John  jealous 
had  he  been  a  sillier  man.  She 
did  not  mean  to  be  passed  by  now 
with  a  few  words.       • 

'  Fray  give  me  your  arm.  Lord 
Featherstone.  I  should  like  to 
hear  some  of  your  adventures.  1 
am  not  interfering,  I  hope  V 

*  I  was  going  to  dance — ' 

*  You  dance !  What  new  mira- 
cle is  this  ?  Who  is  the  charmer 
who  has  led  you  astray  V 

'He's  smitten,'  said  Tommy 
CuUer.  'All  of  a  heap.  Some  new 
face.' 

'  A  new  face  is  more  attractive 
than  an  old  friend,*  said  Lady 
Carstairs  rather  bitterly. 

'Old  friends  sometimes  have 
new  iacea.  Mrs.  Chromer,  for 
instance,  who  changes  hers  like 
the  chameleon  does  his  skin.  But 
perhaps  you  can  enlighten  me — ^ 

And  he  described  the  face 
which  had  so  strongly  attracted 
him. 

*It  won't  do,  Lord  Feather- 
stone.  Yery  charming,  I  daresay, 
but  conveys  nothing  to  my  mind. 
Golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  drab  dress, 
and  yellow  trimmings — there  are 
a  dozen  such  here  to-night.  It 
was  a  pretty  face,  eh  ?  Yes,  that 
will  be  the  end  of  it.  You  parti- 
cular men,  after  years  of  the  most 
fastidious  fault-flnding,  surrender 
to  some  doll's  face,  merely  pretty 
without  expression.  But  after 
all,  it's  high  time  you  took  a  wife  j 
it  is,  indeed.* 

*  I  .nearly  did  abroad.* 
'  A  savage  ?  a  squaw  V 

*  Yes  ;  one  of  the  carraway-seed 
Lidians  from  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Alleghanies.  She  was 
very  fashionable  ;  wore  false  hair 


— ^the  scalps  of  her  enemies  in- 
herited from  her  father.' 

'  An  heirloom,  I  suppose,'  said 
Lady  Carstairs,  who  thought  her- 
self a  wit 

'A  very  economical  young  per- 
son, who  could  dine  off  Brazil 
nuts,  and  who  had  no  dress- 
maker's bill — ^to  speak  of 

*  What  a  pity  you  did  not  bring 
her  to  Court!  She  would  have 
made  a  sensation  1  But  we  could 
do  better  than  this  for  you  *,  only 
you  behave  so  badly  to  them  alL 
There  was  Millicent — ' 

'  No  man  likes  to  be  told  of  his 
^s*  Some  day  I  will  come  and 
confess  them,  and  ypu  shall  give 
me  absolution.  Now,  I  thii^  I 
shall  go  to  Fratt's.' 

They  had  walked  through  the 
rooms  quite  wtthout  success.  The 
young  lady  of  whom  they  were 
in  search  had  doubtless  left  the 
ball  What  matter  ?  Next  morn- 
ing he  would  have  forgotten  this 
fair  face  altogether. 

It  was  curious  how  quickly 
Lord  Featherstone  had  resumed 
the  old  yoke.  Not  many  weeks 
ago  he  was  living  a  half-savage 
life  in  far-off  wilds,  hobnobbing 
with  Bed  Indians,  paddling  his 
own  canoe  among  the  islands  of 
the  South  Facific,  doing  every- 
where as  the  natives  did;  and 
now  once  more  he  became  a 
fashionable  Londoner,  and  did  as 
everybody  did  in  town.  After 
breakfast  a  canter  in  the  Fark, 
meeting  there  friends,  male  and 
female,  of  whom  the  former  of- 
fered him  the  odds,  the  latter 
carried  him  home  to  lunch ;  later, 
a  look  in  at  Hurlingham  or  at 
LiUie  Bridge,  back  to  some  fa- 
vourite boudoir  for  a  quiet  prae- 
cenal  tea,  a  sumptuous  dinner,  a 
glimpse  at  the  Opera  or  'the 
House,'  balls,  drums,  at  hon^e — 
anything  that  might  be  going, ;#nd 
the  best  of  what  there  was. 

*  What  a  slave  I  am  I'  he  was 
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saying,  as  he  jogged  slowly  towards 
the  Kow  some  days  after  the 
Duchess  of  Welshpool's  ball.  '  I 
say  each  season  shall  be  my  last, 
but  I  cannot  stay  away  from  three 
in  succession.  Here  am  I  at  it 
again ;  sucked  into  the  Maelstrom 
already,  and  swimming  round  like 
an  empty  hen-coop  or  a  light- 
headed cork.  But  what  else  can 
I  do  1  Politics— the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle;  science — I'm 
not  clover  enough;  art — I  haven't 
the  special  gifts;  travel  —  I've 
tried  it ;  literature — every  one — 
soldiera,  shoeblacks,  dowagers, 
and  dames  de  eomptoir— writer 
books;  philanthropy — no  faith, 
phil-womanthropy  is  more  in  my 
line.  And  yet  I've  neVer  been 
really  bitten  yet.  They're  too  eager, 
all  of  them;  and  the  mothers 
force  the  running  so.  If  I  could 
only  meet  some  simple  little  wo- 
man who'd  take  me  for  myself, 
and  not  because  I  was  a  good 
partly  Vd  marry  her  out  of  hand,  I 
would,  and  settle  down.  Marriage 
is  a  real  solid  occupation,  and  I'd 
like  to  try  it,  if  I  could  only  meet 
with  the  right  sort  of  girl.  But 
where  is  she  to  be  found  ]' 

He  had  been  riding  on  at  a 
sharp  canter,  which  increased,  as 
he  left  the  more  frequented  parts 
of  the  Kow,  to  a  hand-gallop.  Bo 
by  the  Serpentine,  past  the  !Maga- 
zine,  round  by  the  Upper  Row, 
towards  the  Marble  Arch,  and  he 
was  galloping  still  as  lie  turned 
southward  meaning  only  to  draw 
rein  when  he  neared  the  Achilles 
statue  and  joined  once  more  in 
the  crowd. 

But  an  unexpected  vision  sud- 
denly arrested  his  course. 

*  By  Jove !  That  face  again  1' 
Yes,  the  girl  he  had  seen  but  a 
few  nights  since;  the  fair  fresh 
young  face  which  had  taken  his 
fancy  by  storm.  She  was  alone, 
seated  in  a  quaint  old-fashioned 
yellow     chariot,     a     ramshackle 


mediaeval  conveyance,  probably 
as  old  as  the  hills.  It  hung  on 
high  springs  of  an  antiquated 
pattern,  its  lining  was  of  faded 
purple,  its  hammercloth  had  a 
fringe  of  tarnished  gilding,  its 
coachman  was  an  aged  retcdner, 
with  a  mottled  face,  and  Uvery 
that  showed  white  at  the  seams ; 
while  the  horses  he  drove  were 
long  past  mark  of  teeth ;  a  fossil 
carnage  which  had  lain  for  cen- 
turies at  rest,  and  which  when 
dug  up  should  have  gone  to  a 
museum,  and  not,  as  now,  into 
active  life. 

Strange  contrast,  this  bright 
child;  spring  rose-buds  on  her 
cheeks  and  innocence  in  every 
line  of  her  smiling  face,  alone  in 
a  vehicle  better  suited  to  a  dow- 
ager or  a  duchess  of  the  older 
school.  A  country-bred  girl,  of 
course;  such  fresh  beauty  is  denied 
to  Londoners.  But  where  had  she 
come  from ;  who  could  she  be ) 

He  was  determined  to  find  out 
this  time.  With  that  idea  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  and  gave 
immediate  chase.  The  carriage 
would  doubtless  travel  by  the 
conventional  route,  across  the 
Serpentine  bridge,  and  back  to 
the  crowded  Drive.  There  chance 
would  certainly  provide  a  friend 
to  tell  him  what  he  wanted  to 
know. 

But,  to  his  surprise,  the  chariot 
passed  out  at  the  Marble  Arch, 
and  left  the  Park.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose.  He  pursued,  prompt- 
ly, along  Oxford-street  to  the 
Circus,  up  Langbam-place  into 
Portland-place,  sharp  to  the  right 
by  Weymouth-street  into  Albany- 
street,  and  so  to  Park-street. 
Here  the  coachman,  as  one  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  Lon- 
don, made,  as  it  seemed,  a  false 
turn.  He  got  into  Gloucester- 
road,  and  at  the  end  of  it  had  to 
cross  by  the  Chalk-farm.  Station, 
and  back  towards   the  Kentish 
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Town-road.  This  regained  he 
followed  northward,  and  reach- 
ing the  Hampstead  road  began  to 
breast  the  hiU. 

What  could  have  brought  this 
young  lady  so  far  out  of  town] 
Business,  pleasure,  or  mere  de- 
sire for  change  of  air  and  scene ) 
While  Featherstone  was  still  de- 
bating, the  carriage  stopped  short 
in  front  of  a  modest  cotjage. 
Presently  an  old  gentleman  issued 
forth  and  assisted  the  girl  to  alight. 
There  was  no  footman,  and  as  she 
went  into  the  house  she  said  loud 
enough  for  Featherstone  to  hear, 
*In  an  hour's  time,  Gregory;' 
then  she  disappeared.  Under  her 
arm  was  a  portfolio,  in  the  other 
hand  an  unmistakable  colour-box. 
Of  course,  she  had  come  out  for  a 
drawing-lesson ;  equally  of  course, 
when  it  was  over,  she  would  re- 
turn to  town. 

Riding  slowly  to  and  fro,  Fea- 
therstone waited  while  the.  time 
slipped  by.  The  chariot,  which 
had  gone  no  further  than  a  neigh- 
bouring 'public,'  returned,  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  cottage. 
Presently  the  young  lady  accom- 
panied by  her  drawing  -  master 
came  out,  shook  hands,  jumped 
into  the  carriage,  and  was  driven  off. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Feather- 
stone became  aware  that  the 
coachman  had  been  drinking,  and 
was  almost  too  unsteady  to  sit 
upon  his  box. 

*  The  rascal!  To  take  advantage 
of  his  young  mistress  being  all  by 
herself.  She  ought  to  be  put  up- 
on her  guard.  Something's  bound 
to  happen.  I  really  ought  to  look 
after  her.' 

The  coachman's  erratic  course 
soon  proved  that  there  was  some 
ground  for  these  forebodings. 
The  pace  at  which  he  drove  doAvn 
tlie  hill  was  break-neck,  and  his 
steering  infamous.  Ho  had  sea- 
room  certainly,  all  the  ample 
space  of  a  wide  suburban  thorough- 


fare ;  but  no  road  is  wide  enough 
to  be  traversed  in  long  tacks,  as  if 
beating  up  against  a  head  wind. 
Very  soon  too  the  coachman  at- 
tracted attention  and  much  de- 
risive chaff.  *  Where's  that  gar- 
den-rake V  *  Who  put  you  on  the 
box,  Mr.  Bottlewasher r  'Why 
don't  you  buy  a  mangle  or  turn 
chimney-sweep?'  remarks  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  ire  of  the  bibu- 
lous, and  which  our  Jehu  resented 
by  glaring  round  in  speechless 
semi-comical  indignation,  to  the 
utter  and  more  perilous  neglect  of 
his  driving.  Already  by  the 
merest  shave  he  had  weathered  an 
apple-woman's  stall ;  next  he  was 
nearly  in  collision  with  a. light 
cart;  then  he  was  all  but  wrecked 
upon  a  heavy  brewer's  dray. 

It  was  really  time  to  interfere. 
Featherstone  rode  up  rapidly. 

'  You're  not  fit  to  drive !  You're 
endangering  this  lady's  life.  Here,' 
he  turned  to  the  ubiquitous 
'Bobby' who  had  already  cropped 
up  as  fast  as  does  the  mushroom 
in  rank  soil  after  rain — '  I  give 
this  fellow  into  custody.  Take 
him,  carriage  and  all.  My  name 
is  Lord  Featherstone.' 

Policemen  have  immense  re- 
spect for  peers  of  the  realm. 

'Very  good,  my  lord.  But 
there  ein't  room  for  these  horses 
and  all  in  a  police-cell.' 

'  And  pray  what  is  to  become 
of  me?'  said  a  small  voice,  a  little 
tremulous  in  its  tones,  but  not 
without  asperity.  'Am  I  to  be 
given  into  custody  too  9* 

Featherstone  took  off  his  bat. 

'A  thousand  apologies.  My 
interference  would  have  been  un- 
pardonable but  for  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  If  you  will  but  tell 
me  what  you  wish — * 

'  To  go  home  of  course,  as  soon 
as  possible.  My  aunt  will  be  in 
terror.' 

*  This  rascal  cannot  drive  you : 
he  won't  be  fit,  for  hours.' 
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^1  certainly  shall  not  wait 
hours.  I  must  walk — or  fiud 
another  coachman. — 0  Gregory/ 
she  looked  reproachfully  at  the 
old  reprohate,  *  the  last  time  you 
promised  to  take  the  pledge ;  and 
yet  now — ' 

'0  Miss  Kiss,'  he  spluttered 
out,  as  if  quite  alive  to  the  enor- 
mity of  his  sins,  '  the  hrew 
was  good,  and  I'd  so  long  to 
wait — ' 

'  If  I  might  make  so  bold,'  said 
S  1002,  *  there's  good  livery  sta- 
bles at  the  Chequers.  Tou  might 
put  the  carriage  up,  or  get  another 
driver  there*' 

A  very  sensible  suggestion, 
adopted  forthwith. 

The  chariot  was  conveyed  thi- 
ther in  safety.  Featherstone  dis- 
mounted, then  helped  the  young 
lady  to  descend. 

*  They  will  show  you  to  a  pri- 
vate sitting-room.  Tou  are  not 
vety  much  alarmed,  I  trustf 

'  I  ought  not  to  be,'  she  replied, 
hanging  her  head.  'You  are  so 
kind.  But  how  long  shall  I  have 
to  wait  V 

'  Not  a  second  longer  than  I  can 
help,'  he  said  gallantly. 

Nor  had  she ;  the  landlord  pro- 
duced a  man  in  the  conventional 
drab  coat,  warranted  to  drive  a 
pair,  and  within  ten  minutes  the 
chariot  was  ready  to  resume  its 
journey. 

Lord  Featherstone  went  up  to 
say  so. 

'  I  trust  you  will  have  no  more 
conireiemps.^  He  spoke  gravely. 
'  This  new  coachman  is  sober,  but 
he  is  of  course  an  utter  stranger.' 

There  was  a  shade  of  mi^ving 
in  his  voice,  which  had  the  desired 
effect 

'  Dear^  dear,  suppose  he  too 
should  play  some  trick.  I  ottght 
not  to  have  come  alone.  Aunty 
said  so.     What  shall  I  do  now )' 

'  If  you  would  accept  me  as  an 
escort — * 


How-  deep  he  was  ! 

*  Only  too  thankfully.  But  it 
would  be  trespassing  too  much 
upon  your  good-nature.  You  have 
been  so  kind  already.' 

Such  a  sweet  grateful  little  soul, 
with  such  a  soft  pleasing  voice. 
She  was  absolutely  charming. 

*I  must  go  back  to  town.  If 
you  will  give  me  a  seat — ' 

*  But  you  have  your  horse.  ^  If 
you  would  only  ride  close  behind, 
it  would  do.' 

'  My  horse  has  gone  lame  in 
two  legs.' 

It  was  a  wonder  he  hadn't  de- 
veloped navicular  laminitis  and 
farcy. 

*  Then  I  shall  be  doing  you  a 
service  really  1'  she  cried,  with 
animation. 

'  Distinctly.' 

Then  they  got  in  together  and 
drove  off. 

For  a  time  neither  spoke.  Fea- 
therstone felt  upon  his  good 
behaviour;  he  was  disposed  to 
be  as  deferential  as  to  a  royal 
princess.  His  companion  was  a 
little  shy  at  first  and  tongue-tied, 
but  this  could  not  last.  She  was 
a  chatterbox  by  nature,  and  soon 
broke  the  ice. 

'  Do  you  think  he  knows  where 
to  take  us  V  she  asked. 

'  Not  unless  you've  told  him.' 

*  Don't  you  know  V 

*  How  should  1 1  To  London,  I 
suppose.' 

'  That's  a  wide  address,'  and  she 
laughed  aloud.  'No,  Kensington- 
square  ;  that's  where  we  live,  Lord 
Featherstone.' 

He  started. 

'  You  know  my  name,  then  f 

Artful  young  person,  why  did 
not  she  confess  to  this  sooner) 

*  Of  course ;  I  heard  you  tell  the 
policeman.' 

*  That's  well;  now  may  I  know 
yours  1' 

'  Kiss.' 

Good '  heavens  !    Featherstone 
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was  near  saying,  'Kissi  Kiss 
whom  ?  Kiss  her  f 

'  Kiss  Legh  ;  that's  my  name. 
It's  short—' 

'And  sweet.'  Featherstone  could 
not  check  himself. 

'  Short/  she  went  on,  seeming- 
ly unconscious,  '  for  Keziah.  We 
come  of  an  old  Quaker  stock  on 
the  borders,  between  Shropshire 
and  Montgomeryshire.  My  father 
and  mother  are  dead;  all  my 
people  are  dead.  I  went  to  school 
in  France,  and  now  I've  come  to 
London  to  be  finished.' 

She  prattled  on  now,  fhtnk,  flu- 
ent, and  unaffected. 

'  And  how  do  you  like  it  V 

*What?  London]' 

'  No ;  being  finished.' 

'  I  haven't  got  to  the  end  yet. 
That'll  be  when  Tm  married. 
But  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
that,  yet  a  while.' 

•Why  not?  asked  Feather- 
stone,  highly  amused. 

*I  don't  like  anybody  well 
enough.' 

•  Perhaps  nobody's  aaked  you  V 
^Indeed,  lots  haye.     Herbert 

Fitzwygram — he  is  our  cousin — he 
did,  and  Eobert  Fox  did,  and — ' 
she  guessed  from  his  face  that  he 
was  laughing  at  her,  and  she 
stopped  abruptly. 

•  You  are  quite  a  stranger.  Lord 
Featherstone,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  ask  me  such  questions.' 

'  Well,  I  won't;  we'll  talk  about 
something  different.  We'regetting 
into  the  streets.  Do  you  know 
this  part  of  London  9  It's  called 
Kentish  Town,  because  it's  in 
Middlesex.' 

She  smiled.  Evidenjbly  she  was 
not  one  of  those  who  l>ore  malice 
long. 

•I'm  not  well  up  in  London 
geography.  It's  my  first  visit  to 
town,' 

•  I  wish  it  was  my  last.' 

•  Do  you  hate  it  so  muchf 

•  I'm  tired  to  death  of  it.    All 


the  gaieties,  the  perpetual  round 
of  parties,  balls — * 

*  0,  I  do  love  a  ball !  I've  only 
been  to  one.' 

•  I  saw  you.' 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him, 
wide  open,  to  see  if  he  were  telling 
the  truth. 

'  But  you  didn't  know  me  then. 
How  could  you  tell]  And  why 
weren't  you  introduced  V 

•Next  time  I  will  be.  WUl 
you  give  me  a  dance  or  two  ]' 

•  A  dozen  if  you  like.' 

A  very  artless  and  original 
young  lady,  certainly.   ' 

But  now  they  were  once  more 
in  Oxford-skeet,  and  the  job 
coachman  headed,  as  in  duty 
bound,  by  the  shortest  route  for 
Kensington-square. 

•He's  taking  us  through  the 
Park !'  cried  Featherstone,  in  some 
consternation. 

•  Yes ;  why  not]  I  am  glad 
of  it.  It's  pleasanter  than  the 
streets.' 

*  0,  if  you  prefer  it.    Only — ' 
He  was  thinking  that  it  was  now 

well  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
Park  would  be  crammed.  For  the 
girl's  sake  it  would  be  better  they 
should  not  be  seen  thus  publicly 
together,  and  alone.  For  his  own 
also;  few  men  like  to  be  carted 
round  the  Drive  in  a  carriage,  least 
of  all  in  such  an  antiquated  con- 
veyance as  this  old  yellow  chariot 
with  its  high  springs. 

•We'll  go  out  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer  then.' 

*  No,  no ;  I  love  the  Drive  best. 
Perhaps  the  Princess  will  be  oUt ; 
and  I  like  to  see  the  other  people, 
and  you  can  tell  me  who  they  all 
are.' 

like  a  martyr  be  succumbed. 
It  was  best  to  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
would  not  be  observed,  and  with 
this  idea  ho  rather  hung  back  in 
the  carriage,  and  tried  to  hide 
behind  his  fair  companion. 
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She,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
the  highest  glee.  Chattering, 
criticising,  laughing  aloud  as  the 
chariot  crawled  slowly  along  with 
the  stream :  talking  of  bonnets 
and  costumes ;  calling  this  a  queer 
old  woman  and  that  a  strange- 
looking  thing ;  continually  asking 
questions,  and  insisting  upon  cate- 
gorical replies.  Featherstone  could 
not  help  himself.  He  looked  at 
the  places  she  indicated,  made  out 
individuals,  caught  the  amused 
glances  and  half '  chaffy*  nods  of 
those  who  made  him  out  in  return, 
and  by  degrees  realised  that«  for 
his  sins,  he  had  been  recognised 
by  at  least  half  the  fashionable 
world.  Before  night  it  would  be  all 
over  London  that  Beau  Feather- 
stone  had  turned  into  a  chaperon 
for  country  cousins,  or  that  he  had 
been  taken  captive  by  a  fair  face 
in  a  yellow  *  shay.' 

He  was  inclined  to  be  a  little 
stiff  and  cold  in  his  farewells 
spoken  at  the  door  in  Kensington- 
square.  But  then  the  pretty  pro- 
testations of  gratitude  and  thanks 
so  volubly  poured  out  by  Miss 
Keziah  Legh  quite  overcame  him. 
He  actually  promised  to  call  the 
following  day,  although  he  felt  it 
was  much  better  he  should  not. 
The  temptation  was,  however,  ir- 
resistible. She  was  so  sweet  and 
pleasant,  so  sympathetic,  so  un- 
affected, so  unlike  the  other  girls 
about,  that  he  certainly  must  see 
her  again.  As  he  walked  home- 
wards, full  of  these  thoughts,  he 
ran  up  against  Tommy  Cutler 
near  the  Albert  HaU. 

'Halloa!  been  to  Kensington- 
square]* 

Featherstone  visibly  shuddered. 
Tommy  Cutler  knew  aU  about  it, 
then,  already. 

*  Saw  you  in  the  Park,  my  lord. 
TJilderstand  now  why  you  were  so 
keen  the  other  night  about  flaxen 
hair  and  bright-blue  eyes,  and 
only  seventeen.'  • 


*  Don't  be  an  ass !'  cried  Feather- 
stone angrily.  'Here,  hansom!' 
and  hia  lordship  drove  on  to 
Brooks's. 

*  Here  is  Featherstone  himself,' 
said  a  man,  in  the  bay-window ; 
'we'll  ask  him.  I  say,  they're 
betting  five  to  four  you've  started 
a  yellow  chariot,  and  were  seen  in 
it  in  the  Park.' 

'  Did  you  pick  it  up  in  Japan  V 

'Is  it  the  coach  Noah  drove 
home  in  when  he  landed  from  the 
ark]' 

Featherstone  abruptly  left  the 
room.  The  absurd  story  was  evi- 
dently on  the  wing.  More  serious 
was  the  next  onslaught. 

'  You  ought  not  to  have  done 
it,  Featherstone,'  said  old  Mr. 
Primrose,  who  had  been  his  fa- 
ther's friend,  and  presumed  there- 
fore to  give  the  son  advice.  '  You 
have  compromised  the  girl  seri- 
ously ;  and  she  is  such  an  absolute 
chad.' 

'Excuse  me;  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  give  account  to  you  of  all 
my  actions.' 

'You  ought  not,  I  repeat,  to 
have  appeared  with  her  thu»  pub- 
licly. It  was  bad  enough  to  take 
her  down  to  Eichraond ;  but  to  put 
your  arm  round  her  waist  openly 
in  the  Park — ' 

*  Eeally,  Mr.  Primrose  !'  Fea- 
therstone's  face  flushed,  but  he 
restrained  himself. 

He  knew  gossip  grew  like  a 
rank  weed,  and  he  wished  to  root 
up  this  scandal  at  once  and  kill 
it  outright. 

'  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once : 
that  young  lady  is  about  to  be- 
come my  wife.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  presume  no  one  can 
find  fault  with  what  happened 
this  afternoon,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  grossly  exaggerated — ^that 
you  must  also  allow  me  to  say.' 

'  Featherstone,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, and  I  give  you  joy.  I  knew 
something  of  these  Leghs;   not 
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over-wealthy,  but  charming  peo- 
ple. I  am  heartily  glad  to  think 
this  girl  has  done  so  well  and  so- 
soon.  Is  it  to  be  announced  at 
oncef 

'  Well,  not  exactly  at  once,'  said 
Featherstone,  thinking  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  consult  the 
young  lady  herself.  Of  course  she 
would  say  *  Yes ;'  but  as  a  matter 
of  form  he  ought  to  ask  her. 

There  was  another  ordeal  in 
store  for  him  that  same  night. 
Lady  Carstairs  could  not  be  si- 
lenced so  easily  as  Mr.  Prim- 
rose. 

*  Well,'  she  said — it  was  at  a 
reception  at  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce — 
'  the  guile  of  modem  girls  passes 
all  conception.  If  Mother  Eve 
had  lived  in  these  times,  the  ser- 
pent would  have  had  no  chance.' 

*What  new  proof  have  we  of 
the  desperate  wickedness  of  your 
sex? 

*  I  did  not  think  you  would  fall 
so  easily  into  the  trap.  But 
old  campaigners  think  themselves 
armour-plated  by  experience ;  and 
it's  a  novel  line  of  attack.'  He 
looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
'  Fastness  is  no  new  trait  in  young 
ladies.' 

'Nor  in  old  ones,'  put  in  Lord 
Featherstone. 

'Thank  you.  But  no  woman 
of  my  time  ever  went  to  the  length 
of  compromising  herself  as  the 
most  effective  method  of  hooking 
her  man.     This  Miss  Legh — ' 

'1  b^  you  wiU  not  mention 
her  name.' 

'  This  Miss  Legh,*  went  on  Lady 
Carstairs,  bitterly  hostile  still, 
<  although  but  a  girl,  might  give 
lessons  to  all  the  veteran  flirts  in 
the  kingdom.  Tve  heard  all  about 
it.' 

'  All,  and  probably  more.' 

'  Captain  Cutl€ir  saw  you  leav- 
ing the  Star  and  Grarter  together ; 
I  myself  saw  you  in  the  Park. 
That  any  girl  could  allow  herself 


to  be  thus  afficheed  with  a  cha- 
racter like  Lord  Featherstone^' 

'  I'm  obliged  to  you,  Lady  Car- 
stairs, for  your  good  opinion ;  but 
instead  of  defending  myself,  I'll 
take  up  the  gauntlet  for  Miss 
Legh.' 

And  he  told  the  story  exactly 
as  it  had  occurred. 

*  She  did  it  on  purpose,'  Lady 
Carstairs  said  promptly. 

'  Came  out  on  purpose  to  meet 
me  in  the  Park  ]  Made  me  follow 
her  on  purpose  to  Hampsteadi 
Made  her  coachman  drink  too 
much  beer  on  purpose,  and  pressed 
me  to  drive  back  with  her  to  town? 

'Not  quite  all  that,  perhaps. 
But  it  would  be  her  game  to  get 
you  to  go  through  Uie  Park  with 
her.  Was  it  not  at  her  express 
request — come  now,  confess — ^that 
you  appeared  with  her  in  the  most 
public  place  in  the  town)' 

He  did  remember  that  Miss 
Legh  had  insisted  upon  going 
through  the  Park.  Could  it  be 
that  she  wished  to  parade  herself 
by  his  side,  and  be  thus  observed 
of  all  the  world?  Surely  not; 
yet — 

*  You  wrong  her,'  he  said  chi- 
valrously. Whatever  he  might 
suspect,  he  would  make  no  ad- 
mission that  might  do  her  harm. 
*  All  the  blame  in  this  matter  is 
mine,  and  mine  alone ;  and  I  am 
resolved  to  make  her  all  the  repa- 
ration in  my  power.* 

*  What  may  that  amount  to  V 

'  To  asking  her  in  set  form  to 
become  my  wife.' 

'  Lord  Featherstone,  you  would 
never  be  so  foolish  !  A  more  ridi- 
culous notion  I  never  heard.' 

'  Noblesse  oblige,* 

'  It's  purely  suicidal,  uncalled 
for,  unnecessary;  you  must  not 
sacrifice  yourself  and  your  whole 
Ufe.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  no  sacrifice.' 

'  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
have  fallen  in  love — at  last)  lliat 
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this  mere  child,  this  chit  out  of 
the  schoolroom,  has  brought  you 
to  her  feet?  I  refuse  to  believe 
it' 

'  I  am  in  earnest,  I  assure  you. 
I  shall  marry  her  if  she  will  only 
say  "  Yes." ' 

*  Say  "  Yes  !" '  cried  Lady  Car- 
stairs,  with  a  scornful  laugh; 
'  what  girl  in  her  sober  senses 
would  refuse  Lord  Featheistone  V 

Probably  in  his  own  heart  he 
had  little  doubt  that  h's  offer 
would  be  well  received.  This 
rather  increased  a  sentiment  of 
self-glorification,  which  was  tak- 
ing possession  of  him  as  a  reward 
for  his  disinterestedness.  That  he 
who  might  pick  and  choose  where 
he  pleased  should  throw  himself 
away  from  a  mere  spasm  of  chival- 
rous generosity  was  perhaps  more 
than  was  expected  of  him.  Never- 
theless, it  was  pleasant  to  do  the 
right  thing ;  and  his  satisfaction 
was  increased  as  he  pictured  to 
himself  this  little  Keziab,  with  her 
bright  eyes  and  laughing  mouth, 
full  of  grateful  thanks  for  the 
honour  he  meant  to  do  her. 

It  was  quite  with  the  air  of  the 
grand  seigneur  that  he  presented 
himself  next  day  in  Kensington- 
square.  To  his  surprise  he  was 
not  very  well  received. 

There  had  been  a  scene  between 
Keziah  and  her  aunt  directly  the 
former  reentered  the  house  on  the 
previous  evening.  The  girl,  with- 
out attempting  to  withhold  one 
iota  of  information,  had  given  her 
aunt  a  full  account  of  what  had 
occurr^— the  coachman's  miscon- 
duct, the  danger  only  averted  by 
the  timely  intervention  of  a 
strange  gentleman,  who  had  kind- 
ly escorted  her  home. 

'  His  name  was  Lord  Feather- 
stone.' 

*  That  wretch !'  instantly  cried 
Miss  Parker,  an  old  maid,  prim 
and  precise  in  her  appearance  and 
in  all  her  ways,  yet  not  disinclined 


to  listen  to  at  least  half  the  scan- 
dalous gossip  in  circulation  through 
the  world. 

'Do  you  know  him,  aunt 
Parker  V 

'Who  does  not?  He  is  a 
notoriously  wicked  man — * 

She  stopped  short,  feeling  that 
the  epithet  could  only  be  substan- 
tiated by  details  which  it  was 
better  Keziah  should  not  hear. 

*I  thought  him  very  nice.' 
Keziah  spoke  defiantly  and  very 
iirmly  in  defence  of  her  new  friend. 

'Of  course  you  did.  He  can 
be  most  agreeable.  I  have  heard 
that  of  him  over  and  over  again. 
That's  the  danger  of  him.' 

'  He  was  so  kind  and  obliging. 
He  told  me  who  everybody  was 
in  the  Park — ' 

'Can  it  be  possible  that  you 
were  so  mad  as  to  go  into  the 
Park  with  him  in  the  afternoon, 
when  it  was  crowded,  when 
hundreds  must  have  seen  you 
together?' 

.'Of  course  we  came  through 
the  Park  together;  it  was  the 
shortest  way  home.  \  cannot  see 
any  great  harm  in  that.' 

'It*s  not  likely;  you  are  so 
young  and  inexperienced;  you 
can  see  no  harm  in  anything.  But 
he  knew  the  mischief  he  was 
doing,  only  too  well.  The  wretch, 
the  wretch !'  Mild  Miss  Parker 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  wild 
horses  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
'  However,'  after  a  pause,  '  you 
must  promise  me  faithfally  that 
you  will  never  speak  to  him 
again.' 

'  He  said  he  would  call  just  to 
inquire  how  I  was,'  Keziah  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  which  might  easily 
have  meant  that  she  hoped  he 
would  not  be  told  peremptorily 
to  go  away. 

'/  will  see  him  if  he  comes,' 
aunt  Parker  finally  replied.  '  It 
is  not  fitting  he  should  pursue  his 
acquaintance  with  you,  begun  as 
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it  was  nnder  such  questionable 
auspices/ 

And  in  this  decision  Keziah 
was  forced  to  acquiesce. 

When  therefore,  after  some  delay 
and  demur,  Lord  Feathostone 
was  admitted  to  aunt  Parker,  her 
manner  was  perfectly  arctic.  She 
sat  bolt  upright,  with  a  stony 
look  in  her  eyes  and  only  frigid 
monosyUables  on  her  lips. 

'I  called/  said  his  lordship, 
with  much  aplomb,  *  to  see  Miss 
Legh.' 

'  Yesf  aunt  Parker  asked,  much 
as  though  Lord  Featherstone  was 
the  bootmaker's  man,  or  had  come 
to  take  orders  for  a  sewing- 
machine. 

'My  name  is  Lord  Feather- 
stone.' 

'Isitf  He  might  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  assuming  a  dozen 
aliases  every  twenty-four  hours, 
so  utterly  indifferent  and  incredu- 
lous was  aunt  Parker's  tone.  ' 

'  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  do  Miss  Legh  a  slight 
service  yesterday,'  he  went  on, 
still  unabashed. 

*  A  service !'  Miss  Parker  waxed 
indignant  at  once.  '  I  call  it  an 
injury— a  shameful,  mischievous, 
unkind  act;  for  which  Lord 
Featherstone,  although  I  appre- 
hend it  is  not  much  in  his  line, 
should  blush  for  very  shame.' 

'Beally,  madam,' — he  hardly 
knew  whether  to  be  annoyed  or 
amused, — '  I  think  you  have  been 
misinformed.  Probably,  but  for 
me,  Miss  Legh's  neck  would  have 
been  broken.' 

'  I  know  that,  I  know  that,  and 
I  almost  wish  it  had,  sooner  than 
that  she  should  have  so  far  for- 
gotten herself.'  MissParker  looked 
up  suddenly  and  sharply,  saying 
with  much  emphasis,  *0  Lord 
Featherstone,  ask  yourself — ^yon 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  a  gentleman, 
at  least  you  know  the  world  by 
heart — ^was  it  right  of  you  to  take 


such  an  advantage  ?  Did  you  think 
what  incalculable  harm  this  fool- 
ish thoughtless  mistake — which  is 
certain  to  be  magnified  by  mali- 
cious tongues — may  work  against 
an  innocent  guileless  child  f 

*  I  know  I  was  greatly  to  blame. 
I  ought  to  have  known  better. 
But  it  was  Miss  Legh's  own  wish 
to  go  through  the  Park,  and  I 
gave  way.' 

'  How  noble  of  you  to  shift  the 
burden  on  to  her  shoulders !  But 
we  will  not,  if  you  please,  try  to 
apportion  the  blame.  The  mis- 
chief is  done,  and  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said,  except  to  ask  you 
to  make  us  the  only  reparation  in 
your  power  V 

'  And  that  is —  V  he  leoked  at 
her  in  surprise.  She  did  not 
surely  mean  to  forestall  him,  and 
demand  that  which  he  came  to 
offer  of  his  own  accord  ? 

'To  leave  the  house,  and  to 
spare  us  henceforth  the  high  hon- 
our of  your  acquaintance.' 

'  That  I  promise  if  you  still  in- 
sist after  you  have  heard  what  I 
am  going  to  say.  I  came  to  make 
reparation  full  and  complete,  but 
not  in  the  way  you  suppose.  I 
came  to  make  Mks  Legh — and  if 
she  and  you,  as  her  guardian, 
will  deign  to  accept  of  it — an  offw: 
of  my  hand.' 

Little  Miss  Parker's  face  was 
an  amusing  study.  Her  lower 
lip  dropped,  her  eyes  opened  till 
they  looked  like  the  round  marbles 
on  i  solitaire-board. 

'  Lord  Featherstone,  you !' 

'  I  trust  you  will  not  consider 
me  ineligible ;  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  me  personally,  beyond 
a  natural  annoyance  at  this  silly 
escapade.' 

'  It  is  so  sudden,  so  unexpected 
— so— so — '  Poor  Miss  Parker 
was  too  much  bewildered  to  find 
words,  a  thousand  thoughts  agi- 
tated her.  This  was  a  splendid 
offer,  a  princely    offer.     Match- 
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maker  by  instinct,  as  is  every 
woman  in  the  world,  she  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  what  dazzling 
prospects  it  opened  up  for  her 
niece.  But,  then,  could  any  hap- 
piness follow  from  such  a  hastily- 
concluded  match]  These  latter 
and  better  thoughts  prevailed. 

'Lord  Featherstone,  it  is  out 
of  the  question,  or  at  least  you 
must  wait.  Say  a  month  or  two, 
or  till  the  end  of  the  season.' 

'The  engagement  ought  to  be 
announced  immediately  to  benefit 
Miss  Legh.' 

'  And  that  is  your  real  reason 
for  proposing  1  Lord  Featherstone, 
I  retract  my  harsh  words  j  you 
shall  not  outdo  us  in  generosity. 
We  cannot  accept  your  oflFer, 
although  we  appreciate  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  made.' 

'  I  assure  you,  Miss  Parker,  I 
esteem  Miss  Legh  most  highly. 
I  like  her  immensely ;  I  am  most 
anxious  to  marry  her.' 

The  bare  possibility  that  he 
might  be  refused — ^he  of  all  men 
in  the  world — gave  a  stronger 
insistence  to  his  words. 

Miss  Parker  shook  her  head. 

'  Ko  good  could  come  of  such  a 
marriage ;  you  hardly  know  each 
other.  You  say  you  like  her, 
perhaps  so;  but  can  you  tell 
whether  she  likes  you  V 

'At  least  let  me  ask  her)  Do 
not  deny  me  that.  I  will  abide 
by  her  answer.' 

There  was  no  resisting  such 
pleading  as  this. 

*I  may  prepare  her  for  what 
she  is  to  expect  f  asked  aunt 
Parker,  as  she  moved  towards  the 
door.    • 

'  ^o,  no ;  please,  do  not.  Let 
me  speak  my  own  way.* 

He  did  not  distrust  the  old  lady, 
but  she  might  indoctrinate  Keziah 
with  her  views,  and  prejudice  her 
against  him.  It  was  becoming  a 
point  of  honour  with  him  to  suc- 
ceed, and  he  thought  he  could. 


Ho  was  no  novice  in  these  matters ; 
ere  now  he  had  often  held  the 
victory  in  an  issue  more  difficult 
than  this  in  his  grasp,  and  all  he 
wanted  now  was  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour. 

'  Aunt  Parker  said  I  was  never 
to  speak  to  you  again,'  Kiss  said, 
as  she  came  into  the  room,  with 
an  air  of  extreme  astonishment ; 
'and  now  she  sends  me  to  you 
of  her  own  accord  1  What  does  it 
meanf 

'It  means  that  I  have  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say  to  you.' 

They  had  shaken  hands,  and 
she  had  taken  her  seat  very  de- 
murely a  little  way  off.  Her  eyes 
were,  however,  fixed  on  his  in 
very  steadfast  inquiry.  They 
were  beautiful  eyes,  but  as  change- 
ful as  they  were  bright  and  spark- 
ling. Kow  wide  open  with  sur- 
prise like  a  child's,  next  half 
closed  with  roguishness,  as  though 
the* whole  world  was  an  excellent 
joke,  which  she  was  enjoying  all 
by  herself.  Again,  on  the  minutest 
provocation  they  would  fill  and 
brim  over  with  tears. 

'ITiis  is  deHghtful!  You're 
better  than  a  box  from  Mudie's. 
Is  it  a  story,  or  a  conundrum,  or 
a  joke?  Go  on,  Lord  Feather- 
stone ;  do.' 

'You  are  no  worse  for  your 
drive,  I  hope  1* 

'  Is  that  all  ?  Yes  ;  I  am  ever 
so  much  worse — in  temper.  You 
should  have  heard  aunt  Parker  go 
on  !    Did  anybody  scold  you  f 

'  I  escaped  any  very  serious 
rebuke — except  from  my  con- 
science.' 

'Dear  me,  Lord  Featherstone, 
you  make  me  feel  as  though  I 
were  in  church.  Was  it  so  very 
wicked,  then,  to  help  me  in  my 
distress  ?  I  thought  it  was  most 
good  of  you.' 

This  simple  but  italicised  earn- 
estness was  very  taking. 

'  No ;  but  people  are  very  cen- 
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Borioos.  They  will  talk.  They 
are  coupling  our  names  together 
already.' 

'Does  that  annoy  you?'  Her 
air  was  candour  itself.  '  Do  you 
mind — very  much  V 

*  WeU,  perhaps  not  very,  very 
much.    It  can  do  me  no  ham.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that.' 

'But  it  may  you,  and  it  ought 
to  be  stopped.' 

'  Of  course ;  but  how  f 

'There  is  only  one  way  that 
I  can  see.  Let  us  have  only  one 
name  between  us.  I  cannot  very 
well  take  yours.  Will  you  take 
minef 

*  Why — why — ^  A  light  seemed 
to  break  in  on  her  all  at  once. 
'  Oy  what  a  funny  man  you  are  ! 
That's  just  the  same  as  an  offer  of 
marriage.  You  can't  mean  that, 
surely  1  It  would  be  too — quite 
too — absurd.' 

'  I  don'fc  see  the  absurdity/  said 
his  lordship  rather  gruffly.  Were 
well-meant  overtures  ever  so 
shamefully  scorned  ? 

*  0,  but  I  do  !'  Keziah's  Uttle 
foot  was  playing  with  the  fringe 
of  the  hearthrug.  '  I  do.  That  is, 
if  you  are  in  earnest,  which  of 
course  you're  not*  * 

'But  I  am  in  earnest  Why 
should  you  think  I'm  not?' 

*  You  don't  know  me ;  you  can't 
care  for  me.  You  never  spokd  to 
me  till  yesterday.  You  are  only 
making  fun,  and  it  isn't  fair.  I 
wish  you'd  leave  me  alone.' 

Her  eyes  were  full  already. 

,'I  am  to  go  away,  then?'  That 
is  your  answer  V  She  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  would  not 
speak.  -  'You  will  be  sorry  for 
this,  perhaps,  some  day.'  She 
shook  her  head  most  vigorously. 
'  Keziah  Legh,  you  are  the  only 
woman  I  ever  asked  to  be  my 
wife.  I  shall  never  ask  another. 
Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you !'. 

And  Lord  Featherstone,  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  dejection  and 


disappointment,  left  the  room. 
He  could  not  have  believed  that 
within  this  short  space  of  time  he 
could  have  been  so  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  any  girl.  Now  he 
was  grieving  over  his  &ilure  as 
though  he  were  still  in  his  teens. 

Presently  aunt  Parker  came  in, 
and  found  Keziah  sobbing  fit  to 
break  her  heart. 

'I  don't  want  him!  I  don't 
want  him  !  He  can  go  away  if  he 
likes — ^to  the  other  end  of  the 
world.' 

'  Have  youbeen  very  ill-iised,  my 
sweet  ?  What  did  he  say  to  you?' 

'  He  asked  me  to  marry  him,' 
she  said,  with  difficulty,  between 
her  sobs. 

'  Was  that  such  a  terrible  insult, 
then?' 

'  He  was  only  making  fun.  I 
don't  like  such  fun.  And  I  don't 
want  to  see  him  again,  never, 
never,  not  as  long  as  I  live !' 

'  Kiss,  you  are  right  to  consult 
your  own  feelings  in  this.  But 
Lord  Fefitherstone  was  in  earnest, 
I  think,  and  his  intentions  do  him 
infinite  credit.' 

Then  she  told  her  niece  what 
had  passed. 

*  Still,  if  you  don't  care  for  him, 
it  is  best  as  it  is.  Dry  your  tears, 
Ejss,  and  think  no  more  about  it' 

'  But  I  think  I  do  care  for  him,' 
she  said,  and  began  to  cry  again; 

Lady  Carstairs  became  very 
much  exercised  in  spirit  as  the  days 
passed,  and  yet  nothing  positive 
was  known  of  Lord  Featherstone's 
intentions  towards  Miss  Keziah 
Legh.  Old  Primrose  had  not 
kept  his  own  counsel,  and  rumours 
reached  her  th^fore  from  with- 
out of  the  engagement.  Yet  no 
engagement  was  announced.  She 
could  not  understand  it  at  alL 
Then  in  the  midst  of  her  per- 
plexity came  Tommy  Cutler  with 
a  startling  piece  of  news. 

'  Have  you  heard  Featherstone's 
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lastf  he  asked,  when  he  brought 
her  his  budget  one  afternoon* 

*  No ;  pray  tell  nie  I' 

'He's  off  to  Central  Africa. 
Means  to  run  Cameron  hard  for 
his  laurels.  Groing  to  walk  from 
Tuuis  or  Tripoli  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope/ 

'  Impossible !  He's  going  to  be 
married.  At  least,  so  every  one 
says.  He  could  never  take  a 
young  wife  on  such  a  journey, 
and  men  only  leave  old  ones  un- 
protected  at  home.' 

'  I  have  been  telling  everybody 
he  was  going  to  marry  Kiss  Legh,' 
said  Tommy,  with  an  iiijured  air^ 
as  though  people  were  personally 
responsible  to  him  for  carrying 
out  his  gossip  to.  the  letter. 

'I  cannot  understand  it.  I 
must  know  the  rights  of  it.  He  is 
one  of  my  oldest  friends,  and  I  can- 
not help  taking  an  interest  in  him.' 

She  made  many  futile  efforts 
to  meet  him,  then  she  called  and 
sounded  the  ladies  in  Kensington- 
square  with  whom  she  was  mo- 
derately intimate.  They  put  back 
her  cross-examination  mildly  but 
effectually.  But  at  last  she  met 
Featherstone  face  to  fcuse  and  at- 
tacked him  at  once.  *  Your  high- 
flown  sense  of  honour  did  not 
bear  practical  test,  then  ]' 

*  How  so,  Lady  Carstairsf  His 
coolness  was  provoking. 

'  Why  rush  off  to  Central  Africa, 
except  to  escape  scandal  V 

'  Am  I  going  to  Central  Africa  ? 
Perhaps  I  am.     Why  not  V 

*  Can  it  be  possible  that  she  re- 
fused you  1* 

*Who  could  refuse  me.  Lady 
Carstairs  V 

*  No ;  but  do  tell  me,  I  am  dy- 
ing to  know.' 

'  You  must  find  some  one  else 
to  save  your  life,  then.' 

*But,  Lord  Featherstone,  we 
shall  see  you  once  more  before  you 
start?  You  wiU  come  and  dine 
with  us  1   Just  to  say  good-bye.' 


'  I  will  dine  with  you  with 
pleasure,  but  not  necessarily  to 
say  good-bye.' 

He  could  not  well  escape  from 
an  invitation  so  cordially  express- 
ed, and  the  night  was  fixed. 
But  he  little  thought  what  malice 
lurked  beneath. 

The  party  was  a  laige  one,  and 
he,  as  wa9  often  the  case,  very 
late.  When  he  arrived,  'a  bad 
last,',  the  other  guests  wore  that 
deBpairing  look  of  martyrdom 
which  waits  on  extreme  hunger 
and  the  exhaustion  of  every  topic 
of  talk.  But  he  entered  gaily,  as 
if  he  had  come  a  little  too  soon, 
sbook  hands  with  the  hostess, 
bowed  here  and  there,  nodded  to 
one  friend  and  smiled  at  another, 
then,  last  of  all  and  to  his  intense 
surprise,  his  eyes  rested  upon  Kiss 
Legh. 

Lady  Carstairs  had  done  it  on 
purpose,  of  course ;  that  was  self- 
evident  Unkind,  unfeeling,  un- 
generous woman  1  For  himself  he 
did  not  care,  but  it  was  cruel  upon 
the  timid  birdling,  so  new  and 
strange  to  the  world.  But  fast  as 
this  conviction  came  upon  him, 
yet  faster  came  the  resolve  that 
Lady*  Carstairs  should  make  no- 
thing by  the  move.  A  thoroughly 
well-bred  man  is  never  taken 
aback,  and  Featherstone  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Without  a  moment's 
delay,  before  the  faintest  flush  was 
hung  out  like  a  signal  of  distress 
upon  Keziah's  cheek,  he  had  gone 
up  to  her,  shaken  hands,  and 
spoken'  a  few  simple  common- 
places which  meant  nothing,  and 
yet  set  her  quite  at  her  ease. 

*  Miss  Legh  and  I  are  very  old 
friends,'  he  said.  *  How  do  you 
do,  Miss  Parker?  How  is  the 
coachman  ?  Have  you  heard,  Sir 
John,  the  Prince  is  expected 
next  weekl  There  will  be  great 
doings.'    And  so  on. 

That  little  Kiss  was  grateful  to 
him  for  his  self-possession,  was 
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evident  from  the  satisfaction  which 
beamed  in  her  eyes.  0  those  tell- 
tale eyes ! 

Now  Lady  Carstairs  brought  up 
her  reserves  and  fired  another 
broadside. 

^  It  is  so  good  of  you,  Lord 
Peatherstone,  to  come  to  us ; 
and  you  have  so  few  nights  left.' 

*  When  do  you  go,  Featherstone  % 
and  wheref 

*  Haven't  you  heard  ?  To  Cen- 
tral AMca,'  Lady  Carstairs  an- 
swered for  him. 


Can  this  be  true  ?  Keziah's  eyes 
asked  him  in  mute  but  eloquent 
language,  which  sent  a  thrill 
through  his  heart 

*  Where  this  stoiy  originated  I 
cannot  make  out,'  said  Feather- 
stone  slowly.  *•  I  am  not  going  to 
Central  Africa.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  the  very  strongest  reasons 
for  staying  at  home.' 

*  And  those  reasons)' 

'  Are  best  known  to  Miss  Legh 
and  myself.' 
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Whence  springs  the  sadness  youthful  1 

Is  it  a  feeling  ruthful 

For  deeds  and  words  untruthful 

In  past  times  done  and  said  ? 
What  breeds  the  aching  sorrow 
Which  vainly  strives  to  borrow 
The  day'ft  joy  from  the  morrow, 

No  sooner  come  than  sped  1 

For  youth  knows  scant  reflection, 
Nor  bitter  introspection, 
Or  weary  recollection 

Of  all  that  Time  has  wrought ; 
And  views  with  brief  repining 
Past  hopes  and  joys  declining, 
While  shadows  dim  the  shining 

Of  suns  it  sometime  sought. 

But  since,  with  heart  aspiring, 
Youth,  love  and  fame  desiring. 
Is  borne  on  wings  untiring 

Of  hope  through  unknown  spheres. 
Seeing  that  gods  are  stronger, 
And  Hfe  may  last  no  longer 
When  they,  who  lightly  wrong  her, 

ForQolose  her  fleeting  years ; 

So,  of  past  hopes  forgetful, 
For  lost  loves  linregretful, 
Touth  still,  in  accents  fretful, 

Laments  that  naught  is  known, 
And  life  is  vainly  given. 
Since  each,  in  darkness  driven 
To  Hades  or  to  Heaven, 

Must  bear  his  grief  alone. 
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Steep'd  in  summer's  golden  languor, 

Sur&ce  pleasure  on  each  fieu^e, 
Proud  patrician,  idle  lounger, 

Every  shady  comer  grace. 

Cautious  angling,  hearts  entangling ; 

Idle  wand'ring  here  and  there ; 
Greeting,  meeting,  glances  fleeting. 

Smiles  and  laughter  everywhere. 

Not  a  frown  on  piquante  {euses  ^ 

Not  a  cloud  on  sunny  brows ; 
Not  a  shadow,  save  what  chases 

Shafts  of  sunlight  through  the  boughs. 

Frills  and  flounces,  dainty  laces — 
Fashion  crowning  Beauty's  might ; 

FolUt  smiling,  77io(2e  beguiling, 
Social  armour  furbi^'d  bright. 

Idle  jests  and  rippling  laughter 

Trilling  on  the  summer  air ; 
Sudden  glsmces,  subtle  chances — 

Love  coquetting  with  despair. 

So  through  light  and  shadow  ranging. 

Airy  forms  flit  slowly  by ; 
Life  to  them  a  dream  unchanging, 

Under  summer's  perfect  sky. 

Happy  dreams  and  happy  dreamers ! 

Let  the  season  come  and  go. 
Heedless  of  the  storms  of  passion, 

Thunder-charged  with  deeper  woe. 

Think  the  clouds  are  fringed  for  ever 
With  the  light  on  which  you  gaze ; 

Hearts  and  faces  shadow'd  never 

By  the  pain  of  darker  days.  .  rita. 
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TEN  DAYS  IN  BRITTANY. 


Our  Ti^t  to  the  good  old  granite 
cities  in  the  fertile  west  of  France 
was  bat  a  flying  one.  We  are 
people  who  always  make  flying 
risits  to  beaatifid  or  interesting 
scenes,  and  intend  religiously  to 
retom  and  do  the  thing  better 
another  time.  We  never  wear  oat 
oar  welcome  at  onr  inn,  or  satiate 
oorselTes  with  the  architectare  of 
a  town.  We  depart^  leaving  a 
wide  margin  of  exploration  for 
the  fotare.  *  Here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow'  is  oar  motto. 

Thus,  finding  oarselves  at  the 
end  of  Jaly  with  a  fortnight's  holi- 
day at  oar  disposal,  a  fortnight 
winch  might  possibly  be  stretched 
into  three  weeks,  we  determined 
apon  realising  the  long-cherished 
desire  of  oar  hearts  and  seeing 
Brittany.  Brittany  !  There  is  ro- 
mance in  the  very  name.  All  the 
rest  of  France  is  bat  leather  and 
pranello  as  compared  with  Brit- 
tany. A  region  of  poetry,  of 
idyllic  simplicity,  of  wild  sea  life, 
of  all  which  the  heart  of  man  han- 
kers after.  All  the  French  novels  of 
provincial  life  we  have  ever  read 
sarge  ap  in  oar  memories,  and 
they  all  seem  to  have  been  about 
Brittany.  A  wild  people  doubt- 
less, and  in  some  measure  fearful 
to  encounter.  We  think  it  rather 
a  bold  thing  to  penetrate  so 
ragged  a  region.  We  have  even 
an  idea  that  there  is  something 
adventurous  and  heroic  in  the 
trip,  like  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
or  a  journey  into  the  mysteries  of 
imezplored  Africa.  But  that 
smack  of  peril  makes  the  thing 
delightful 

We  consult  a  travelled  friend, 
who  asks  us  for  a  map,  and  cheer- 
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fully  jots  down  with  a  pencil  the 
towns  we  are  to  visit. 

'  You  will  go  to  St.  Malo,  and 
up  the  Kance  to  Dinan,  and  from 
Dinan  to  Rennes — ^be  sure  you 
see  Yitr6,  it  will  only  take  up 
an  hour  or  so — from  Rennes  to 
Yannes,'  Auray,  Quimper,  Brest, 
Morlux,  Lannion,  St  Brieuc, 
Portrieux,  and  back  to  Dinan.' 

He  runs  his  pencil  along  the 
map,  the  places  look  very  near  to- 
gether, and  on  a  fine  atlas  like 
this  of  Black^s  one  ought  to  get 
a  fair  notion  of  distance.  We 
have  an  idea  that  these  halting- 
places  are  divided  by  about  half 
an  hour's  or  an  hour's  railway 
travelling.  And  the  railway  is 
to  carry  us  everywhere,  except 
here  and  there  where  there  is  a 
hiatus  to  be  filled  by  diligence. 
Convenient,  but  rather  at  variance 
with  that  idea  of  Brittany  which 
we  have  developed  out  of  our 
inner  consciousness — ^the  Brittany 
of  Jean  Cattereau  and  George 
Gadoudal ;  the  land  of  the  Chou- 
ants  with  their  screech-owl  watch- 
cry,  whence  rose  their  name — a 
corruption  of  ^chat-huant.' 

Our  friend  gives  us  his  itiner- 
ary, and  we  make  ready  for  depar- 
ture. We  hold  no  consultation 
with  the  gentle  Cook;  we  are 
neither  *  personally  conducted'  nor 
provided  with  tickets  for  a  beaten 
round.  We  go  forth  as  genuine 
explorers,  without  even  so  much 
as  Hachette's  convenient  Diamond 
Gfuide-book  or  the  ever-useful 
Murray.  The  penny  time-table 
of  the  South- Western  Railway— 
what  a  mass  of  literature  for  a 
penny ! — ^is  our  only  manual. 

We  are  dwellers  in  a  South- 
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Western  district^  and  tnm  eagerly 
to  the  tourists*  arrangements  to 
see  what  oar  friendly  Sonth-West- 
em  can  do  for  ns.  Its  ofifers  are 
large,  its  temptations  strong.  It 
can  take  ns  to  the  Land's  End  or 
the  Cornish  moors,  to  rocky  Lfra- 
combe  or  placid  Dawlish,  to 
Weymouth — sacred  to  the  Third 
George's  gentle  memory  —  to 
Southsea  and  the  Wight,  to  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey,  St.  Malo,  Havre, 
and  Honflenr.  Nay,  it  will  put  us 
under  convoy  of  an  Interpreter, 
and  have  us  personally  conducted 
to  Paris  free  of  all  care  or  trouble. 

Havre,  with  its  aristocratic 
neighbours,  Trouville  and  Deau- 
ville,  we  know  of  old,  and  a  very 
charming  spot  is  the  suburb  of 
IngouviUe  for  a  summer  holiday ; 
and  much  is  there  to  interest  the 
traveller  within  easy  distance  of 
the  busy  port,  with  its  long  quays 
and  mighty  fortifications.  Fras- 
cati*s,  too,  is  a  pleasant  hotel  for 
those  who  love  to  live  gaily  among 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  dp 
their  after-dinner  cofifee  within 
sight  of  the  sea. 

We  have  friends  whom  we  have 
promised  to  visit  in  Jersey,  and 
this  seems  a  good  opportunity  for 
keeping  the  promise ;  so  we  begin 
our  fortnight  in  Brittany  by  spend- 
ing three  days  in  Jersey,  and,  un- 
folding our  plans  to  the  kindly 
captain  of  the  steamer,  he  enlarges 
our  itinerary  by  adding  GranvUle, 
Avranches,  Mont  St.  Michel,  and 
Dol  to  the  list  of  halting-places. 

From  Jersey  the  South- West- 
em  Company's  steamer  vriU  take 
us  across  to  Granville  in  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so,  and  we  shall  thus 
get  a  peep  at  a  pretty  comer  of 
Normandy,  which  is  new  to  us. 

Jersey,  under  the  broiling  July 
sun,  is  almost  too  dazzling— every 
one  tells  us  we  have  come  a  month 
too  late  or  a  month  too  soon ;  but 
who  cares)  We  English  people 
get  so  scant  an  allowance  of  sun- 


shine in  a  general  way,  that  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  this 
glorious  heat  and  glow  when 
Heaven  blesses  us  with  a  fine  old- 
fashioned  summer ;  and  there  lies 
the  sea  all  round  our  romantic 
island,  with  its  gem-like  greens 
and  purples  and  translucent  blues, 
giving  rest  and  coolness  to  the 
eyes  that  look  upon  it. 

St.  HeHer's  is  not  a  pretty  town. 
I  hardly  think  its  warmest  ad- 
mirer would  claim  for  it  the  grace 
of  absolute  beauty;  but  it  is  a 
town  of  long  and  wide  streets,  ex- 
cellent shops,  very  fair  hotels,  a 
fine  market,  and  most  charming 
suburbs.  In  order  properly  to 
appreciate  St  Heller's  you  must 
live  a  little  way  outside  it,  on  the 
slope  of  one  of  those  noble  hills 
which  encircle  it  on  the  landward 
side  like  a  natural  amphitheatre. 
Contemplated  from  this  sunny  and 
airy  altitude  St.  Helier's  is  de- 
lightful ;  but  in  spite  of  the  com- 
fort of  its  hotels,  the  excellence  of 
its  baths,  and  the  super-excellence 
of  its  lobsters,  St.  Heller's  is  not 
a  town  we  would  care  to  see  too 
much  of. 

Surely  there  never  was  such  a 
place  for  lobsters.  The  finest,  the 
reddest,  the  noblest  of  their  specie^. 
They  appear  on  the  breakfast- 
table  ;  we  meet  them  everywhere 
at  our  halting-places  for  luncheon ; 
they  omament  the  dinner-table; 
they  tempt  us  to  the  unaccustomed 
indulgence  of  supper.  Let  all 
lobster  lovers  emigrate  to  Jersey, 
and  spoil  their  digestions  and  be 
happy. 

The  island  is  full  of  beauty. 
The  long  hilly  lanes,  with  their 
wealth  of  verdure  and  overarching 
trees,  remind  one  of  the  prettiest 
bits  of  Devonshire.  The  coast 
scenery  is  bolder,  grander,  and 
more  varied  than  that  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Flowers  of  all  kinds 
grow  in  perfection.  The  scarlet 
bells  of  the  fuchsia  light  up  every 
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oottage  garden,  and  the  hydran- 
gea, called  here  the  blae  palm, 
grows  with  wondrons  Inxanance, 
and  assnmee  a  loyelier  hue  than  I 
haye  eyer  seen  it  take  in  any 
other  climate.  And  then  the  fig- 
treee  I  They  are  as  big  as  beeches, 
and  here  a  man  may  yerily  sit 
under  his  own  fig-tree,  and  haye 
ample  shelter  from  snn  or  rain 
beneath  the  thick  spreading  leayes. 

I  don't  know  why  it  should  haye 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  that 
a  oommoner  class  of  excarsionists 
go  to  Jersey  for  their  pleasure  than 
to  any  other  place,  saye  Margate 
and  Ramsgate.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  we  saw  no  ynlgarity,  no 
herd  of  boff-slippered  pleasare- 
seekers,  no  negro  minstrels,  and 
no  inyitations  to  tea  and  shrimps. 
There  are  pablic  yehicles  of  ^e 
wagonette  species  with  four  horses, 
which  driye  aboat  the  island  eyery 
day,  taking  excarsionists  to  see  the 
lions  of  the  coast,  and  affording  the 
trayeller  a  long  day  amidst  the  loye- 
liest  scenery,  for  the  small  charge  of 
half-a-crown.  It  is  considered  in  the 
island  a  ynlgar  act  to  join  one  of 
these  parties,  because  on  the  home- 
ward journey  the  more  exuberant  of 
the  excursioniats  are  apt  to  becarried 
away  by  their  delight  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  to  break  forth  into  sing- 
ing, and  of  coarse  this,  from  the 
*  papa,  potatoes,  prunes,  and  prism' 
point  of  yiew,  is  altogether  a- 
bominable.  We  were  duly  warned 
of  the  danger  we  should  haye  run 
had  we,  in  an  unwary  moment, 
cast  in  our  lot  with  these  promis- 
cuous trayellers;  and  our  friends 
informed  us  that  they  had  engaged 
a  landau  and  unicorn  team  to  con- 
yey  us  to  the  choicest  spots  of 
the  island  in  dignified  seclusion. 
Our  party  was  sprightly  and  well 
assimilated,  and  I  fear  on  many 
occasions  we  were  almost  as  noisy 
as  the  half-crown  excursionists. 

Six  weeks  in  Jersey  would  not 
be  a  day  too  much.      It  is  the 


place  of  places  for  the  literary 
worker,  the  poet,  or  the  painter. 
The  distractions  of  the  outer  world 
would  hardly  touch  him  here,  yet 
the  island  is  too  well  populated  for 
a  feeling  of  dulness  to  arise.  There 
is  a  sense  of  isolation,  no  doubt, 
at  odd  times,  in  the  winter  season, 
when  the  mails  cannot  come  in 
and  an  accident  has  disabled  the 
telegraphic  system. 

House-rent  is  said  to  be  wonder- 
fully low,  and  the  island  is  full  of 
pretty  houses— country  seats  on  a 
small  scale,  surrounded  by  delight- 
ful gardens  and  orchards,  and  hid- 
den away  in  those  loyely  lanes. 
We  are  always  driying  up  or  down 
hilly  and  the  blue  warm  sea  smiles 
at  us  whereyer  we  turn. 

Three  days  are  but  too  litUe, 
yet  we  contriye  by  the  aid  of  the 
best  of  coachmen  to  see  a  great 
deal  in  the  time ;  and  eyery  way 
seems  loyelier  than  the  last.  Haid 
to  choose  where  all  are  so  fair,  yet 
I  think  if  I  had  a  summer  to  spend 
in  Jersey  I  would  fix  my  place  of 
abode  at  Goree,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  that  fine  old  castle  of 
Mont  Orgueil,  with  its  traditions  of 
Charles  II.  and  its  yiew* of  the 
fair  Norman  coast,  with  the  pur- 
ple towers  of  Ooutances  cathedral 
on  the  horizon. 

So  after  a  flying  yisit  to  Jersey 
we  embark  one  sunny  Saturday 
morning  on  board  the  steamer 
for  Granyille,  at  that  loyely  hour 
when  the  air  is  clearest  and 
freshest  and  sweetest,  and  which 
sluggards  enjoy  so  thoroughly  when 
they  do  find  themselyes  awake  so 
early,  from  the  rarity  of  the  sensa- 
tion. 

All  Jersey  is  aliye  on  this  Sa- 
turday morning  at  seyen  o'clock  ; 
the  markets  are  in  full  swing ;  the 
boat  is  crowded,  but  not  to  discom- 
fort, with  trayellers,  for  the  most 
part  French,  who  certainly  do  take 
their  pleasure  more  gaily  than  we 
do ;  for  the  wind  being  fresh,  and 
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the  boat  rocking  considerablj, 
these  lively  yoyagen  speedily  ex- 
perience the  approach  of  searsick- 
ness.  *  Mais  c'est  one  balan9oire  V 
they  exclaim,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  keep  their  sea-legs;  and  this 
idea  of  a  balan^oire  affords  them 
a  sabject  for  all  manner  of  small 
jokes,  until,  faint  and  pale,  they 
snccamb  at  last  to  Neptune's  rough 
handling,  and  subside  into  comers, 
or  descend  to  regions  below. 

On  the  bridge  it  is  lovely — ^the 
brisk  summer  wind,  the  warm  sun- 
light, and  Jersey's  rocky  bays  melt- 
ing into  distance.  Very  soon  the 
Norman  coast  stands  clearly  out  be- 
fore us — ^the  bold  heights  of  Gran- 
ville, and  the  lion  of  the  Norman 
coast,  Mont  St  Michel  In  less 
than  three  hours  we  are  landing 
on  the  long  stone  pier,  and  our 
luggage  is  being  collected  in  carts 
to  be  taken  to  the  custom-house, 
while  we  make  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  we  can  in  the  interior 
of  a  very  small  omnibus,  which 
bristles  with  walking-stic^  and 
umbrellas,  and  is  more  or  less 
blocked  by  travelling-bags  and 
portable  portmanteaus. 

Thaomnibus  jolts  and  jogs  along 
the  stones  for  five  minutes  or  so 
and  then  draws  up  before  the  cua- 
tom-house,  and  as  there  are  no 
signs  of  the  carts  with  the  luggage 
we  alight  and  look  about  us.  And 
here  we  get  our  first  experience 
of  Galhc  indifference  to  the  pass- 
age of  time.  That  the  clocks  are 
all  five-and-twenty  minutes  behind 
our  own  timekeepers  is  a  fact 
which  we  accept  as  a  national  pe- 
culiarity, and  regulate  our  watches 
accordingly.  Latitude  or  longi- 
tude may  have  something  to  do 
with  it;  but  if  so,  the  railway 
officials  despise  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, for  they  all  religiously  adhere 
to  Paris  time,  which  is  twenty  mi- 
nutes in  advance  of  the  Norman 
clocks,  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
grasped  too  soon  by  the  British 


traveller.  It  is  not  this  which 
astonishes  us,  however,  in  our 
neighbours  across  Channel,  but 
that  placid  unconcern  about  loss  of 
time;  that  amiable  readiness  to 
waste  twenty  minutes  upon  a  task 
that  could  easily  be  peH'ormed  in 
five ;  that  good-humoured  dilatori- 
ness,  as  of  a  people  who  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  huny. 
The  eager  Briton,  with  his  motto 
of '  Time  is  money,'  seems  a  most 
ferocious  being,  as  he  drives  and 
hustles — or  endeavours  to  drive 
and  hustle — ^these  easy-going  offi- 
cials. There  is  no  taking  time  by  the 
forelock  here ;  one  must  just  con- 
sent to  move  in  a  Idsurely  way. 

80  we  wait  half  an  hour  for  the 
carts  which  were  loaded  before  we 
left  the  pier,  and  but  for  the  cour- 
teousness  of  the  custom-house  offi- 
cer might  lose  another  half-hour 
while  our  portmanteau  was  awaitr 
ing  examination;  but  he  gives  a 
friendly  nod,  says  '  Marquez,'  and 
our  faithful  black  friend — ^the  bat^ 
tered  and  shabby  companion  of 
many  journeys— gets  a  chalk  mark, 
and  is  incontinently  pounced  upon 
by  a  feminine  porter  in  rusty  black, 
who  hoists  it  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
omnibus  as  ifit  were  a  feather;  and 
off  we  jog  to  the  Hotel  de  Trois 
Couronnes,  where  we  get  an  ex- 
cellent table  cPhSte  breakfast  and 
find  a  most  obliging  hostess,  who, 
on  learning  that  we  are  anxious  to 
push  on  to  Avranches  that  after- 
noon, undertakes  to  get  us  a  car- 
riage and  a  pair  of  decent  horses 
on  reasonable  terms. 

We  have  just  an  hour  to  see 
Granville  and  its  cathedral,  nobly 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  strag- 
gling old  town  and  harbour.  Be- 
sisting  the  pressing  invitations  of 
various  drivers  of  ancient  wagon- 
ettes in  the  last  stage  of  decompo- 
sition, who  are  desirous  of  driving 
us  off  to  the  neighbouring  watering- 
place  of  St.  Pair,  which  seems  to  be 
the  Pegwell  Bay  of  this  Norman 
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Eamsgate,  we  mount  a  steep  and 
narrow  street  which  takes  us  into 
a  still  steeper  one  at  right  angles 
with  it,  and  hj  this  sharp  ascent 
climb  up  to  a  picturesque  little  bit 
of  ground  on  the  ramparts,  where 
there  are  stalls  gaily  set  out,  and 
a  few  trees,  and  a  general  bright- 
ness in  the  aspect  of  things  which 
reminds  us  we  are  not  in  Hams- 
gate.  The  walls  are  old,  the  houses 
are  old,  the  shops  are  old,  the 
paying-stones  are  very  knobby  and 
difficidt  to  walk  upon,  the  odours 
that  prevail  are  not  of  roses  and  lav- 
ender ;  but  there  is  the  bright  blue 
sea  shining  below  us,  and  there 
are  yellow  sands  and  bathing-ma- 
chines and  happy  people ;  and  one 
feels  altogether  that  paterfamilias 
— sick  to  the  heart  of  English  wa- 
tering-places— might  do  worse 
than  bring  his  wife  and  children 
to  GranviUe,  and  let  them  sit  upon 
those  sands,  or  roam  about  the  fair 
Norman  country  which  surrounds 
the  town  on  every  side. 

We  pass  under  a  dark  old  arch, 
where  the  portcullis  once  guarded 
the  way,  and  up  another  hiU  to 
the  cathedral,  which  has  no  great 
pretensions  to  architectural  beauty, 
and  has  a  look  of  poverty.  Its 
situation  is  the  best  thing  about 
it  Then  back  by  the  hilly  street, 
and  on  to  the  ramparts,  and  down 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  town  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps.  Here  comes 
a  regiment  of  boyish-looking  re- 
cruits, with  cheerful  faces,  and 
towels  under  their  arms,  fresh  from 
a  sea-bath. 

Our  kind  landlady  at  the  Trois 
Couronnes  has  engaged  a  super- 
annuated barouche  with  a  pair  of 
sturdy  Norman  horses — and,  0, 
what  work  these  Norman  steeds 
can  do! — and  a  driver  in  a  blue 
blouse,  which  looks  clean  and  com- 
fortable this  blazing  July  weather. 
And  here  I  must  say  a  word  in 
praise  of  this  cleanly  blue  linen 
which  the    commonalty  wear  all 


through  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
and  which  might  assuredly  be 
adopted  by  our  own  working  classes 
for  summer  wear  with  economy 
and  comfort.  It  is  a  costume  at 
once  easy  to  make,  easy  to  wash, 
and  cheap  to  buy. 

That  drive  from  Granville  to 
Avranches  on  a  summer  after- 
noon is  something  to  remember. 
The  country  is  beautiful,  rich 
and  fertile  as  Devonshire,  with 
glimpses  of  the  sea  through  the 
trees ;  a  pastoral  country,  with 
orchards  and  cornfields  in  tiie  fore- 
ground, and  wooded  hills  in  the 
distance.  The  road  is  magnificent 
— a  straight  line  from  Oranville  to 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
Avranches  is  built  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  look  along  that  straight 
white  line,  dwindling  to  a  vanish- 
ing point,  till  the  end  looks  like  an 
obelisk  at  the  top  of  the  hilL 

Our  coachman  seemed  inexpres- 
sibly proud  of  this  straight  road, 
and  told  us  how  when  we  got  to 
that  summit,  where  the  imaginary 
obelisk  gleamed  whitely  against 
the  horizon,  we  should  see  Av- 
ranches and  the  end  of  our  journey 
before  us. 

The  hills  were  tremendous,  but 
those  sturdy  Norman  horses  made 
nothing  of  them.  We  passed  the 
finest  avenue  of  poplars  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  I  had  no  idea  that 
much  abused  and  useful  tree  could 
be  so  beautiful.  These  poplars 
were  planted  wide  apart  along 
both  sides  of  the  white  road,  and 
seemed  to  pierce  the  sky;  noble 
trees,  bushy  from  base  to  point, 
leafy  towers  of  darkest  green. 

Half-way,  at  the  top  of  a  hill, 
we  stop  at  Sartilly,  a  small  town 
or  village,  consisting  of  a  long  wide 
street^  a  church  lately  rebuilt,  some 
curious  old  houses  soon  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  a  good  many  inns 
or  cafisy  each  with  a  withered  bush 
hanging  before  the  door.  This  old 
sign  of  the  bush  prevails  every- 
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where.  It  is  inexpendTe  and  saffi- 
cient.  Almost  every  other  house 
in  a  village  seems  to  hang  out  its 
bnsh.  The  license  question  is 
evidently  treated  in  a  very  liberal 
spirit. 

Here  we  rest  the  horses  and  re- 
fresh ourselves  and  our  coachman 
in  a  neat  little  Cafe  des  Voyageurs, 
where  everything  in  clean  and 
bright,  and  where  our  Jehu  makes 
himself  very  much  at  home,  going 
to  cupboards  and 'fishing  out  all 
he  wants,  as  freely  as  if  our  good- 
humoured-looking  hostess  was  his 
mother.  We  ask  him  to  take, 
something  at  our  expense,  but  he 
is  by  no  means  encroaching.  He 
and  a  companion  Jehu,  who  has 
brought  another  party  up  the  long 
hill  from  Granville,  drink  cider  out 
of  large  breakfast-cnps,  and  invite 
us  all  to  trinquer;  so  behold  us  in 
our  little  half-way  house  clinking 
cups  with  the  two  blue-bloused 
coachmen.  And  throughout  our 
travels  westward  we  find  ourselves 
hobnobbing  with  our  charioteers 
in  the  same  friendly  fashion. 

We  walk  on  to  look  at  the  church, 
which  is  spacious  and  clean,  but 
newly  built  and  unintereeting;  and 
we  peep  in  at  the  living-rooms  of 
Sartilly,  in  which  we  see  the  sub- 
stantial cherry-wood  wardrobe  or 
bureau,  with  its  brass  fittings, 
which  is  the  chief  feature  in  every 
decent  dwelling;  also  the  curious 
square  bedstead,  almost  as  stuffy 
and  darksome  as  the  Scottish  en- 
closed bed,  piled  up  with  bedding, 
and  ornamented  with  those  im- 
mense square  pillows  which  must 
make  a  recumbent  position  almost 
impossible.  How  people  ever  get 
into  these  beds,  or,  being  in,  how 
they  get  out  of  them,  is  one  of 
the  insoluble  mysteries  of  French 
village  life ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
grandeur  in  the  appearance  of  these 
clumsy  old  square  bedsteads,  which 
no  doubt  atones  for  their  incon- 
venience. 


We  stop  to  admire  the  old- 
fashioned  penthouse  chimney,  fur- 
nished with  narrow  shelves  for  the 
exhibition  of  brazen  pipkins  and 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  a  chimney- 
piece  out  of  a  Dutch  picture.  But 
the  proprietress  of  this  delightful 
chimney  tells  us  with  satisfaction 
that  tout  pa  is  going  to  be  removed 
and  the  place  modernised. 

jN'ow  we  descend  a  long  hill,  and 
see  Avranches  before  us,  gleaming 
whitely  against  the  distant  horizon. 

'  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill 
cannot  be  hid.'  Those  words  were 
in  my  mind  as  we  approached 
Avranches,  which  is  chiefly  famous 
for  its  superb  position,  and  cannot 
be  too  much  admired  on  that  ac- 
count. Even  Edinburgh  is  not 
so  nobly  placed  as  Avranches.  As 
we  see  it  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  with  its  winding  terraced 
approach,  it  seems  to  ub  the  most 
beautiful  town  we  have  ever  be- 
held, and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
it  should  be  a  favourite  residence 
for  English  people. 

The  town  is  in  itself  nowise 
remarkable.  There  are  some  pretty 
houses  in  gardens  on  the  outskirts, 
and  an  incipient  boulevard  or  two. 
The  principal  street  is  long  and 
narrow,  the  principal  church  in 
course  of  reconstruction,  and  pro* 
mising  to  be  very  fine  when  fin- 
ished. It  stands  on  a  hill,  and 
near  it  is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
from  which  we  see  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  France — the  wind- 
ing river  widening  to  the  sea,  a 
vast  champagne  country  stretch- 
ing away  into  blue  distance,  and 
yonder,  on  the  sandy  edge  of  the 
sea,  the  mighty  peak  of  Mont  St 
Michel,  crowned  with  its  marvel- 
lous towers. 

To  Mont  St,  Michel  we  are 
bound,  after  a  night's  rest^  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast  at  the  Hotel  de 
Londres — a  clean  and  comfortable 
hostelry,  with  a  most  agreeable 
hostess,  and  a  friendly  chamber- 
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maid,  who  brings  us  a  gieftt  metal 
can  of  ice-cold  well-water  for  oar 
toilet.  We  hare  agreed  with  an 
eager  yonng  porter,  who  is  evi- 
dently  in  the  pay  of  the  lirery- 
stable  whose  Am^ricaines  he  so 
strongly  recommends,  for  the  hire 
of  a  good  carriage  and  horse  to 
take  OS  to  the  Mount  and  back; 
and  having  given  him  his  own 
price  for  the  vehicle  it  is  rather 
disappointing  to  behold  the  dilapi- 
dated machine  and  the  ungainly- 
looking  steed  he  has  provided.  That 
the  harness  should  be  eked  out 
with  whipcord  is  nothing — we  are 
getting  accustomed  to  that — but  it 
strikes  paterfamilias  that  there  is 
rather  more  whipcord  than  usual, 
and  this  fact,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
vehicle,  is  dispiriting. 

Off  we  go,  however,  and  our 
steed  shows  a  latent  liveliness  of 
disposition  by  shying  at  varions 
objects  he  passes.  It  is  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  the  chief  street  of 
Avranches  is  very  quiet;  a  Scotch 
town  could  hardly  look  more  Sab- 
batarian. We  descend  the  hill  by 
a  corkscrew-terraced  road,  like  that 
by  which  we  ascended  on  the  other 
side  of  Avranches,  and  the  way  in 
which  our  Norman  driver  rattles 
down  this  corkscrew  road  is  some- 
what alarming.  We  see  the  road 
winding  below  us  in  circles,  amidst 
orchards  and  meadows,  all  neat 
and  ornamental  as  a  parterre  in  a 
garden. 

Now  comes  a  long  straight  high- 
road, broad,  smooth,  superbly  kept; 
for  the  French  Government  takes 
much  more  care  of  its  high-roads 
than  we  do  of  ours,  and  there  are 
stringent  rules  as  to  the  width  of 
wagon-wheels  and  the  taking  on 
of  extra  horses  at  difficult  points, 
so  that  we  encounter  none  of  those 
dangerous  rats  which  are  more 
common  now  than  of  old  on  our 
English  coach-roads. 

We  cross  the  river  Selune,  which 


is  doubtless  a  very  fine  river  when 
it  has  any  water  in  it,  but  which 
just  at  present  resembles  the  port 
of  Barnstable  at  low  tide,  and 
exhibits  a  noble  expanse  of  mud, 
with  a  narrow  channel  in  the 
middle. 

We  pass  through  the  village  of 
Pontabauld,  and  by  many  farms 
and  orchards — orchards  where  the 
big  old  spreading  apple-trees  are 
growing  among  the  ripe  yellow 
com — and  chestnut-groves ;  and 
homesteads,  where  purple  plums 
are  ripening  on  the  old  plastered 
walls;  and  whitewashed  cabins, 
which  remind  one  of  Southern  Ire- 
land ;  and  cider  cafes  innumerable, 
where  the  withered  mistletoe  hangs 
over  the  open  door ;  and  a  good 
many  families  of  pigs  and  poidtry, 
and  magpies  in  every  field ;  and  at 
one  village  some  little  girls  in  white 
robes  of  innocence,  fresh  from  their 
first  communion ;  and  so  on  to  the 
sandy  difficult  lanes  which  lead  to 
the  Grbve,  or  vast  stretch  of  trea- 
cherous sands  that  lie  between 
Mont  St.  Michel  and  the  main- 
land. 

We  halt  at  the  last  village, 
'  pour  laisser  le  cheval  souffler  un 
pen' — which  we  find  is  a  periphrasis 
for  the  coachman  drinking  a  bowl 
of  cider — ^and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  to  souffler  un  pea  is  the  sole 
refreshment  that  unfortunate  ani- 
mal gets  throughout  the  journey. 
Not  a  mouthful  of  hay,  not  a  drop 
of  water  to  wash  out  his  parched 
mouthy  despite  our  suggestions  on 
the  subject ;  '  II  sera  tr^s-bien  a 
Mont  St.  Michel,'  we  are  told,  and 
with  this  assurance  we  are  obliged 
to  be  satisfied. 

That  little  village  inn  is  a  type 
of  all  the  village  inns  we  see  in  our 
travels.  A  large  low  square  room, 
floored  with  earth,  with  heavy 
beams  supporting  the  ceiling.  The 
national  bed  in  a  comer;  a  wide 
open  hearth,  on  which  a  handful 
of  embers  are  smouldering  under 
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a  funny  little  iron  coffee-pot;  a 
large  table,  at  which  a  dozen  blue- 
bloosed  rastics  are  drinking  hard 
cider  oat  of  exaggerated  breakfast - 
cnps;  an  open  press  against  the 
wall,  containing  numerous  shelves 
neatiy  set  out  with  bottles  and 
crockery. 

Our  hostess  is  very  anxious  that 
we  should  quench  our  thirst  from 
a  bottle  of  syrup  labelled  Oomme 
Arabtqu€y  which  she  recommends 
as  wonderfully  rafraichissant ;  but 
to  our  ignorance  a  solution  of  gum 
Arabic  seems  hardly  the  best 
draught  for  a  blazing  summer  day, 
and  we  prefer  the  sour  cider  of  the 
country,  which  we  drink  without  a 
wry  face,  not  forgetting  to  trinquer 
with  the  coachman ;  and  the  horse 
haying  by  this  time  blown  himself 
into  a  state  of  placid  melancholy — 
perhaps  conscious  of  those  sandy 
lanes  that  lie  before  him — we  re- 
mount the  rotten  old  Victoria — it 
must  have  been  built  ages  before 
her  gracious  Majesty's  accession — 
and  turn  into  a  road  which  Dante 
might  have  described  had  he  been 
minded  to  picture  an  equine  pur- 
gatory. 

It  is  a  soft  sandy  lane,  in  which 
the  wheels  sink  deep.  We  offer 
to  get  out  and  walk,  but  our  coach- 
man tells  us  cheerfully  that  it  is 
not  worth  while,  it  is  not  far,  and 
so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  sandy 
shore  and  the  track  which  leads 
across  to  the  Mount ;  and  there  it 
is  before  us,  this  wondrous  monu- 
ment of  the  superb  Middle  Ages — 
ramparts  and  citadel,  hospitid  and 
church,  wall  above  wall,  and  but- 
tress above  buttress,  with  pinnacles 
that  climb  to  the  skies,  ambitious 
as  a  Christian  Babel. 

Seen  in  the  distance  it  has  seemed 
to  us  in  no  way  superior  to  its 
twin  brother  on  our  western  shore, 
Mount  St.  Michael.  Seen  dose 
it  appears  infinitely  grander  than 
OUT  GomiBh  castle-crowned  rock, 
but  not  80  lovely.    The  fortress  of 


the  St.  Aubyns  fades  into  insigni- 
ficance beside  this  pile  of  Gk)thic 
maaonry;  but  the  craggy  slopes 
of  our  Gomish  Mount,  Uie  peace- 
ful fishing-village  at  its  base,  the 
blue  and  emerald  sea  that  kisses 
its  granite  feet  instead  of  these 
barren  sands,  make  altogether  a 
fairer  picture  than  this  dark  rock, 
with  its.  gloomy  ramparts  and 
frowning  gateways.  We  drive  in 
under  the  archway,  and  alight  at 
our  hostelry  of  the  Golden  Head, 
where  mine  host,  a  lively  young 
man,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  takes 
our  cloaks  and  umbrellas  into  his 
keeping,  and  leaves  us  to  the 
conduct  of  the  guide,  a  vivacious 
Norman,  who  looks  rather  like  an 
animated  scarecrow,  and  who  has 
come  half-way  across  the  Gr^ve  to 
take  possession  of  us. 

We  mount  to  the  ramparts  by 
a  steep  granite  stair,  and  climb 
higher  and  higher ;  looking  down 
on  our  left  into  the  gardens  of  the 
little  town,  where  great  fig-trees 
spread  their  leafy  branches  and 
overshadow  the  angular  patches 
of  turf  or  pottage-garden.  On 
the  highest  point  of  the  ramparts 
we  come  suddenly  upon  a  wide- 
open  window,  by  which  an  old  wo- 
man in  a  snowy  muslin  cap  lies 
on  a  couch  looking  out  at  sea  and 
sky.  There  is  a  money-box  beside 
the  window,  with  an  inscription 
entreating  our  charity  for  a  poor 
paralytic  who  has  lost  the  use  of 
her  limbs.  This  is  her  life,  poor 
soul,  to  lie  and  watch  the  changes 
of  sea  and  sky,  and  see  the  cheer- 
ful tourists  go  tramping  by  at  the 
heels  of  the  bare-footed  guide, 
saying  the  same  things  and  mak- 
ing the  same  exclamations,  from 
spring  to  autumn ;  and  then  comes 
llie  dreary  winter,  and  fierce  vrinds 
blow,  and  angry  seas  roll  over  the 
white  reach  of  sand,  and  the  win- 
dows must  be  shut,  and  there  are 
no  more  sous  for  the  poor  pa- 
ralytic 
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Oar  guide  leaves  ns  at  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  and  we  pur- 
chase tickets  of  admission  to  the 
castle  and  cathedral  of  St.  Michel, 
as  if  for  a  concert  or  a  play — a 
great  improvement,  by  the  way, 
upon  the  '  whatever  you  please  to 
give'  system,  which  never  pleases 
anybody;  and  then  a  friendly 
young  monk  takes  us  under  his 
wing,  and  we  follow  him  from  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  crypt  to 
the  delicate  and  airy  cloisters,  from 
the  Salle  des  Chevaliers  to  the  beau- 
tifnl  church,  and  finally  mount  the 
tower,  to  look  out  over  the  fertile 
Norman  landscape,  and  the  wide 
long  sandy  shore,  with  the  rock 
called  La  Tombelaine,  popularly 
supposed  to  mean  *La  tombe 
d'H^l^ne,'  and  that  narrow  muddy 
stream  the  Cdesnon,  which  divides 
Nonnandy  from  Brittany. 

It  would  need  a  volume  to  de- 
scribe the  Qothic  pile.  Does  not 
Pliny  take  a  volume  to  describe 
his  country  house  ?  and  this  an- 
cient house  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars is  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  a  villa  in  the  suburbs  of 
Home.  We  leave  the  kind  little 
monk  on  the  threshold  of  his 
wondrous  dwelling-place,  whose 
various  features  he  has  expounded 
with  an  amiable  patience,  and 
we  descend  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  to  the  little  town,  which  con- 
sists of  one  steep  street,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  sitting  at  their 
doors  in  the  Sunday  evening  rest ; 
one  group  of  old  women  playing 
cards  with  a  priest,  and  the  whole 
party  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
game  to  look  up  as  we  go  by. 

At  the  Golden  Head  our  host 
promises  us  an  excellent  dinner  if 
we  will  but  wait  twenty  minutes. 
We  have  the  Gr^ve,  and  the  sandy 
lanes  beyond,  and  the  long,  long 
road  to  Avranches  in  our  mind, 
and  suggest  a  cutlet  or  a  filet  de 
hcBuf^  or  anything  that  could  be 
cooked  quickly ;  but  our  host  says 


'  No ;  give  him  twenty  minutes ;' 
so  we  consent  to  be  tiJEen  into  the 
salle-Orfnanger,  a  long  room  open- 
ing out  of  the  kitchen,  where  the 
table  is  neatly  laid  for  a  party  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  there  we 
wait  mine  host^s  twenty  minutes ; 
which  lengthen  into  forty,  and  see 
the  broad  yellow  light  grow  dim,  and 
the  little  children  of  MontSt  Michel 
disporting  themselves  in  the  street 
before  our  window,  and  the  gossips 
foregathering,  and  the  domestic 
business  of  the  Golden  Head  being 
carried  forward  in  an  open  shop 
opposite,  which  seems  a  curious 
substitute  for  a  back  kitchen. 

At  last  our  landlady  appears 
with  the  soup.  She  is  the  pret- 
tiest woman  we  have  seen  in  Nor- 
mandy— a  brunette,  with  lovely 
eyes,  and  a  sweet  expression,  full 
of  intelligence  and  amiability.  She 
brings  us  the  60up»  which  we  soon 
come  to  recognise  as  an  inevitable 
preliminary  to  every  dinner — ^the 
mildest  broth  imaginable,  full  of 
sopped  bread ;  a  far  more  whole* 
some  pottage  doubtless  than  Bis- 
que, or  Cr^cy,  or  Palestine,  either 
of  which  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  our  unregenerate  natures. 
After  the  bouillon  we  have  the 
bouilli,  which  is  in  appearance 
slightly  suggestive  of  cat's-meat, 
but  wluch,  eaten  with  the  greenest 
and  sourest  of  gherkins,  is  not 
so  bad  as  it  looks,  llie  next 
course  is  a  dish  of  red  mullet 
stewed  in  butter,  which  Apicius 
or  Lucullus  might  approve.  Then 
comes  a  gigot  from  the  prSs  salSsy 
and  then  roast  fowl  and  salad, 
Roquefort  or  Gruy^re  cheese,  and 
fruit  a  discrStion,  a  dinner  which 
can  hardly  be  considered  dear  at 
two  shillings  and  a  penny.  When 
we  begin  we  have  the  long  table 
all  to  ourselves,  a  melancholy  row 
of  empty  covers;  but  before  we 
have  finished  half  a  dozen  other 
guests  have  dropped  in,  notably 
a  stout  gentleman  with  a  young 
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wife,  whom  we  have  reason  to 
remember,  as  we  meet  them  every- 
where.  They  haunt  ns,  or  we 
hannt  them,  throughout  our  holi- 
day, and  it  gets  to  be  quite  a 
laughing  matter  when  we  meet. 

Evening  is  closing  in  upon  us 
when  we  drive  away  from  the 
Golden  Head,  after  promising  the 
pretty  landlady  to  come  and  spend 
a  week  with  her  in  the  leisurely 
days  of  the  future;  and  indeed 
there  is  plenty  of  amusement  and 
occupation  for  the  artist  in  colours 
or  pen  and  ink  at  the  Norman 
Mount,  and  one  might  spend  a  week 
there  with  delight. 

It  is  eight  o'clock,  and  we  are 
a  long  way  from  Avranches.  We 
rattle  under  the  old  archway,  and 
cross  the  Gre^e  at  a  crawl — an 
alarming  crawl  when  we  consider 
the  distance  we  have  to  traverse. 
We  have  not  reached  the  sandy 
lanes  before  we  begin  to  doubt 
and  tremble  a  little  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  our  seeing  Avranches 
on  this  side  of  midnight  We 
propose  getting  out  and  walking 
through  the  lanes;  but  our  cha- 
rioteer has  infinite  faith  in  that 
unhappy  beast  of  his,  and  insists 
on  our  keeping  our  places,  which, 
as  we  are  all  tired,  we  do.  Very 
slow  is  our  progress  through  those 
rustic  lanes,  where  the  old  Nor- 
man homesteads  and  stone  wells, 
with  their  dome -shaped  covers, 
look  very  picturesque  in  the  dim 
light.  The  glowworms  have  lit 
their  vivid  lamps  in  all  the  hedges. 
Here  and  there  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  a  cottage  interior  ;  but  the 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  dark, 
and  this  lack  of  light  is  a  fact 
which  we  notice  throughout  our 
travels.  Those  twinkling  lighted 
windows,  which  gleam  so  cheerily 
in  an  English  village,  are  here  un- 
seen. It  would  seem  as  if  a  stricter 
economy  were  practised,  and  that 
the  French  peasant  goes  to  bed 
with  the  sun,  or  enjoys  his  supper 


and  evening  gossip  in  the  semi- 
darkness  of  a  summer  evening. 
What  a  relief  it  is,  after  an  hour's 
laborious  progress,  and  after  our 
driver  has  descended  from  his 
perch  about  a  dozen  times  to  do 
something  to  that  wretched  har- 
ness, when  we  emerge  upon  the 
hard  high-road,  and  stop  at  the 
same  old  cafi  we  were  at  in  the 
morning,  for  the  horse  to  blow  and 
the  driver  to  refresh  himself  with 
another  draught  of  cider !  We  re- 
sume our  journey  at  quite  a  lively 
trot,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  '  He  done,  allez  done  T 
repeated  like  a  tune.  But  not  for 
long.  The  harness  is  all  wrong 
again,  and  our  friend  alights  to 
patch  it  up.  Again  a  cheerful  trot 
We  admire  the  glowworms,  and 
the  fair  sweep  of  hill-side  and 
cornfield  and  orchard,  and  begin 
to  think  that  after  all  we  shall  get 
to  Avranches  on  the  right  side  of 
midnight,  when  something  goes 
crack,  and  our  driver  jumps  off  his 
perch  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  trace  to 
break  every  other  mile  or  so. 

<Ce  n'est  rien,^  he  assures  us 
when  we  inquire  mildly  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  damage  ;  and  oil  he 
ratties  again  with  his  *  H^  done, 
allez  done !'  till  our  hearts  sink 
within  us  at  the  prospect  of  being 
left  all  night  on  that  lonely  Nor- 
man road,  and  having  to  encamp 
in  one  of  those  peaceful  cornfields. 
How  lonely  it  is  1  We  have  not 
seen  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  since 
we  left  the  Mount.  There  is  not  a 
glimmer  of  light  in  the  wide  land- 
scape, except  the  starry  glow- 
worms in  the  hedges  ;  and  we 
are  ever  so  many  miles  from  Av- 
ranches. A  drizzling  rain  is  fall- 
ing too,  and  the  air  is  getting 
chilly. 

It  is  rather  a  gloomy  drive  for 
the  next  hour,  with  a  perpetual 
patching  up  of  the  harness.  A 
farmer  drives  past  us  with  a  lively 
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white  horse,  and  inqaires  kiDd]y  if 
he  cin  be  of  any  use — an  offer  which 
oar  coachman  declines  haughtDy, 
and  with  an  offended  air. 

So  we  jog  on,  till  at  last  we 
come  to  a  straggling  row  of  houses, 
all  dark  save  where  here  and  there 
the  interior  of  a  cafe  glimmers 
duskily.  Here  our  charioteer  sud- 
denly pulls  up  at  a  comer  house, 
and  asks  us  to  descend.  The  har- 
ness has  broken  down  utterly  at 
last 

We  alight,  and  go  into  the  cafe, 
where  the  last  guests  are  finishing 
their  cider  in  a  Dantesque  gloom. 
They  all  troop  out  to  look  at  the 
harness,  and  leare  us  alone  in  the 
house  of  entertainment,  with  the 
dusky  old  bed  in  the  comer,  and 
gloomy  presses  looming  out  of  the 
shadows,  and  a  little  heap  of  em- 
bers expiring  on  the  wide  hearth. 
A  gmesome  place  to  be  in  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, were  we  not  so  sure  of  the 
kindness  and  hearty  good-wUl  of 
the  people. 

What  a  fuss  there  is  about  that 
harness !  what  running  in  and  out, 
and  fetching  of  lanterns  and  little 
bits  ofwood  and  ends  of  cord!  The 
whole  business  takes  a  good  half- 
hoar,  and  we  are  still  an  hour  from 
Avranches,  with  that  corkscrew 
hill  to  climb  at  the  end  of  our 
journey.  At  last,  however,  all  is 
done.  The  wretched  old  traces 
and  back-band  have  been  pegged 
here  and  tied  there;  there  is  a 
friendly  chorus  of  'Pas  de  danger! 
pas  de  danger !'  and  ofif  we  go, 
this  time  at  a  really  decent  pace, 
for  midnight  is  near,  and  perchance 
our  patient  steed  scents  his  stables 
aCar  o£f  on  the  hill-top. 

Next  morning  we  start  on  the 
banquette  of  the  diligence  for  Dol 
— a  superb  morning,  and  all  the 
country  refreshed  by  a  night  of  soft 
summer  showers.  We  have  to 
struggle  for  those  places  on  the 
banquette,  but  we  get  them  and 


triumph,  while  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle  is  filled  to  suffocation,  and 
there  is  »  moontaia  of  luggnge  ou 
the  roof  behind  us. 

What  a  delicious  drive  that  is 
along  the  noble  Norman  road !  such 
a  road  as  could  be  hardly  matched 
in  England — by  meadows  and  or- 
chards where  the  rosy  apples  ripen 
above  the  tawny  wheat,  and  chest- 
nut-groves innumerable.  Those 
Spanish  chestnut  -  trees  are  the 
glory  of  the  land.  And  so  to  Pont- 
orson,  a  quiet  old  town,  where 
we  stop  for  ten  minutes  or  so, 
and  where  an  elderly  female  climbs 
a  ladder  to  bring  us  a  syphon 
and  a  carafon  of  cognac  The  dili- 
gence is  admirably  horsed,  by  the 
way,  with  strong  Norman  steeds, 
something  like  our  brewers'  dray- 
horses,  and  we  change  horses  fre- 
quently. We  cross  a  river  just 
outside  Pontorson,  and  then^um 
off  at  an  angle ;  and  lo,  we  are  in 
Brittany  I 

This  is  Brittany.  We  gaze 
aioond  with  rapture*  We  aie  in 
a  verdant  lane,  such  as  we  have 
driven  through  many  a  time  and 
for  many  a  mile  in  Devonshire,  in 
Kent,  in  Surrey.  Our  chief  looks 
about  him  with  an  air  of  disap- 
pointment. 

*  I  don't  think  it's  worth  while 
coming  so  far,'  he  says ;  *  it's  ex- 
actly like  England  ;'  and  composes 
himself  to  sleep  again,  in  his  snug 
comer  of  the  banquette* 

The  land  is  divided  into  very 
small  fields,  of  all  manner  of  shapes ; 
a  three-cornered  bit  here,  an  ob- 
long patch  there.  The  reapers  are 
at  work  in  many  of  these  small  en- 
closures. In  one  we  see  a  solitary 
old  woman  grappling  the  whole 
field ;  in  another  a  gang  of  reapers 
stianding  close  together  in  a  row, 
as  if  they  had  laid  a  wager  that 
they  would  cut  all  the  com  in  an 
hour.  Strings  of  horses  go  by, 
with  picturesque  wooden  collars 
and  blue  sheepskins  on  their  shoul- 
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ders,  drawing  carts  of  sand  to  be 
nsed  as  manure.  We  see  a  good 
many  groups  sitting  at  dinner — 
such  cheerful  circles,  old  and  jonng ; 
the  women  wearing  their  quaint 
and  various  caps,  all  snowy  white, 
or  seeming  so  in  the  bright  atmo- 
sphere. 

We  change  horses  at  a  village, 
where  there  are  two  or  three  com- 
fortable-looking houses  in  walled 
gardens,  where  one  might  doze 
away  a  peaceful  buried-alive  kind 
of  life,  and  need  spend  but  little 
money — a  cluster  of  curious  old 
houses  which  have  seen  better  days 
— the  inevitable  cafe  cidre  with  its 
pendent  bush,  an  ancient  church, 
and  a  post-office,  where  we  call  for 
the  letter-bag. 

More  Devonshire  lanes,  and 
reapers  and  cowboys,  and  chestnut- 
grov^,  and  white  horses  with  blue 
sheepskin  housings;  and  by  and  by 
we  see  the  church  towers  of  Dol- 
de-Bretagne,  commanding  a  land- 
scape of  exceeding  flatness.  We 
alight  at  the  railway  station,  leave 
our  luggage,  and  walk  into  the 
quiet  old  town,  one  of  the  frontier 
towns  of  Brittany. 

It  is  quiet  exceedingly;  about 
on  a  par  with  Sandwich,  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  as  to  traffic.  There 
is  a  fine  wide  street,  with  one  of 
those  curious  old  colonnades  which 
soon  become  familiar  to  us  as  the 
distinctive  feature  of  these  old 
Breton  towns;  a  broad  pillared 
way,  above  which  the  first  story  of 
the  houses  projects.  Very  fine 
are  the  twisted  columns  and  curious 
carvings  in  front  of  the  shabby  old 
shops.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
shops  in  every  town  appear  to  be 
bakers*  and  cider  shops.  We  see 
the  big  brown  cakes  at  every  turn. 
In  the  side  streets  here  the  houses 
are  very  old,  and  massively  built 
of  dark-gray  granite,  with  great 
granite  benches  or  counters  in  front 
of  the  ground-floor  windows,  on 
which  some  of  the   shopkeepers 


exhibit  their  wares.  Everything 
in  Dol  looks  very  dingy  and  dila- 
pidated, as  if  the  march  of  improve- 
ment had  left  this  quiet  comer 
behind.  The  military  element  is 
less  noticeable  here  than  in  Av- 
ranches,  where  we  heard  the  little 
drum  beat  to  bed,  and  the  fifes 
sounding  shrilly  in  the  morning, 
and  much  marching  and  counter- 
marching all  day  long. 

The  church  is  fine,  and  has  been 
carefully  restored,  but  one  tower 
remains  unfinished  as  it  was  left  in 
the  beginning  of  days,  and  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  struck  by  lightnmg. 
After  examining  the  church  and 
its  numerous  chapels,  in  which  the 
richly  sculptured  altars  are  for  the 
most  part  modem,  we  leave  by  a 
door  that  takes  us  out  into  an  open 
place,  and  thence  find  our  way  to 
the  Hotel  Notre  Dame,  an  old 
house  in  an  old  street,  very  humble 
as  to  its  exterior  appearance,  but 
a  good  old  mansion  within,  with  a 
kitchen  like  a  Dutch  picture:  low 
rooms  heavily  timbered;  an  old 
oak  staircase,  up  which  one  could 
drive  a  coach  and  pair ;  and  clean- 
looking  old  bedchambers,  with 
massive  doors  fastened  with  big 
iron  latches. 

Here  we  sit  down  at  the  table 
^hote,  and  make  the  usual  pro- 
gress from  bouillon  to  houillif  in 
the  midst  of  which  second  course 
our  stout  friend  and  his  youngwife, 
whom  we  left  last  night  at  Mont 
8t  Michel,  made  their  entrance. 
They  have  had  a  'good  time'  at 
the  Mount,  and  report  favourably 
of  those  belles  ckanibres  which  Ma- 
dame Poulard,  our  pretty  hostess, 
so  cordially  recommended  to  us. 

After  dinner  we  drive  through  a 
flat  Dutch-looking  landscape  along 
a  road  beside  a  canal,  to  the  Mont 
Dol,  a  great  lonely  granite  rock 
rising  from  the  plain.  There  is  a 
chui^  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and 
a  little  village  straggling  up  the 
slope;  and  above  church  and  Tillage 
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we  climb  to  a  wild  -heathy  hill-top 
overlookiDg  land  and  sea,  and  sor- 
mounted  by  a  little  chapel  and  a 
big  statue  of  our  Lady  of  Hope. 
It  is  a  most  lorely  spot,  and  I 
should  like  to  spend  a  week  at 
dull  old  Dol  in  just  such  summer 
weather  as  this,  for  the  sake  of 
rambling  about  this  conmion.  The 
only  human  creature  we  meet  in 
our  ramble  is  an  innocent-faced 
boy,  who  asks  us  if  we  have  met  a 
sheep  up  yonder,  and  does  not  ask 
us  for  'a  copper,'  as  a  British 
subject  would  assuredly  have  done 
under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  a  Druidic  Menhir  in  a 
field  not  far  from  Dol,  which  our 
coachman  calls  4e  monument,* 
and  which  he  wants  to  show  us 
and  we  ought  to  see;  but  our 
train  starts  for  Eennes  in  an  hour, 
and  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  we  must  be  at  the  station 
twenty  minutes  before  the  starting 
of  the  train  to  book  our  luggage — 
no  catching  trains  by  an  odd 
second  or  so  here.  So  we  contrive 
to  exist  without  seeing  the  Menhir, 
which  is  a  tall  cone-shaped  stone 
with  a  cross  at  the  top,  the  em- 
blem of  Christianity  haying  been 
added  to  the  Druidic  monument 

From  Dol  to  Renneb  by  moon- 
light— a  sleepy  journey,  in  which 
we  see  but  littie  of  the  landscape, 
and  scarcely  hear  the  names  of 
the  stations.  It  is  nearly  mid- 
night when  we  reach  the  capital 
of  Brittany,  where  the  usual  hotel 
omnibus  waits  to  conrey  us  to  the 
Grand  Hdtel  Julien. 

It  is  quite  a  long  drive  from  the 
station  to  the  hotel,  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  a  large  and  pros- 
perous city.  The  lighted  boule- 
vard is  wide  and  handsome,  and 
has  an  almost  Parisian  look.  At 
the  hotel  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  securing  rooms,  and  our  fellow- 
traveller  of  the  omnibus  is  sent 
away  despairing.  Hard  to  have 
the  key  of  the  street  in  a  big 


strange  city,  with  midnight  boom- 
ing from  the  great  cathedral  clock, 
dose  at  hand. 

We  do  get  very  comfortable 
quarters,  however,  au  tromemey 
and  sleep  soundly,  though  the 
great  clock  chimes  the  quarters  so 
near  our  pillows  that  it  seems 
almost  as  if  we  were  sleeping  in 
the  cathedral  tower.  Kever,  save 
at  the  Golden  Lion  of  Ghent, 
have  I  slept  quite  so  near  the 
cathedral  chimes,  and  there  the 
carillon  was  maddening.  Curious 
too  to  be  waited  upon  by  a  mas- 
culine chambermaid — a  young  man 
in  a  white  apron,  who  attends 
upon  the  bedchambers,  and  does 
his  work  quietly,  civilly,  and  well, 
though  the  idea  is  int^ely  dis- 
agreeable to  the  English  mind.  It 
is  a  capital  hotel,  this  Grand 
Hotel  Julien,  but  somewhat  ex- 
pensive as  compared  with  the 
hostelries  of  smaller  cities*  We 
get  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  it 
must  in  justice  be  admitted  that  the 
tables  dhott  of  Brittany  give  very 
goodvaluefor  one's  money, and  that 
the  healthy  appetite  of  the  English 
traveller  does  not  leave  a  wide  mar- 
gin for  the  innkeeper's  profit  Ex- 
cellent and  liberal  are  the  break- 
fasts and  dinners  of  the  Hotel 
Julien,  but  apartments  are  a  little 
dearer  than  Uiey  might  be. 

After  breakfast  we  sally  forth 
and  see  the  city  of  Eennes,  which 
is  a  Paris  in  little — wide  streets, 
airy  squares,  good  houses,  admir- 
able shops,  fine  quays  and  markets, 
a  noble  museumand  picture-gallery, 
numerous  churches,  and  here  and 
there  a  little  bit  of  the  old  city, 
which  was  burnt  down  in  1720. 

To-day  is  a  great  day  in  Eennes. 
A  new  president  has  been  elected, 
and  there  is  a  grand  military  and 
civil  reception  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  Handsome  carriages  are 
dashing  up  and  down  the  Eue  de 
la  Monnaie,  and  drawing  up  in  the 
grand  square  before  Uie  Palais. 
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Veterans,  whose  broad  breasts  are 
covered  with  medals  and  crosses, 
pass  to  and  fro ;  officers  of  eyery 
age  and  every  rank,  in  their  nni- 
fcrrms  of  state— epaulettes  flashing, 
scabbards  gleaming,  spars  clanking 
on  the  pavement.  We  ask  the 
reason  why  the  flower  of  the 
French  army  are  thus  on  view, 
and  are  told  that  it  is  <  une  visite  ,*' 
whereat,  being  but  scantily  en- 
lightened, we  press  the  question 
further,  and  finally  make  out  that 
somebody  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  something,  and  that  there 
has  been  an  installation  of  some 
kind  in  the  splendid  Salle  de  Jus- 
tice, for  which  we  are  just  too 
late,  followed  by  a  reception. 

We  ask  an  officer  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  building.  He 
thinks  Tioty  pendant  lavisite.  But 
we  make  bold  to  enter,  and  find  a 
crowd  ascending  the  broad  stone 
staircase.  We  follow  to  a  vast 
hall  on  the  first  story,  and  here  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
French  army  in  its  glory — ^men 
who  have  fought  in  the  Crimea, 
heroes  of  Algiers  and  Italy,  mar- 
tyrs of  the  last  slaughterous  cam- 
paign. They  have  a  grave  and 
careworn  look,  many  of  them,  as  of 
men  who  have  fought  and  suffered 
and  seen  cruel  reverses  and  unde- 
served humiliations — ^their  coun- 
try's blood  spilt  like  water,  their 
national  pride  abased. 

The  law  and  the  church  are  also 
represented — counsellors  in  tall 
black-velvet  caps,  richly  trimmed 
with  silver  braid;  advocates  with 
sky-blue  scarves  across  their  silk 
gowns.  A  bystander  to  whom  we 
address  our  questions  is  quite  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  our  Queen's 
Counsel  do  not  wear  silver-braided 
hats  and  sky-blue  scarves.  Imagine 
Serjeant  Ballantyne  in  a  sky-blue 
scarf,  or  Mr.  Baron  Hawkins  in  a 
tall  velvet  cap,  silver-bedizened  like 
a  Polish  nobleman  in  a  Surrey 
melodrama. 


The  generals,  the  colonels,  the 
captains,  the  abbes,  the  counsellors, 
the  advocates  pass  and  repass. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  them ; 
and  at  last  we  depart  before  they 
have  ceased  their  perambulations. 
From  the  Palais  de  Justice  we 
drive  to  the  Champs  de  Mars — ^a 
wide  gravel  quadrangle,  with  the 
cavalry  barracks  on  one  side,  and 
a  raised  terrace- walk  on  another. 
Here  there  is  a  horse-fair,  like  a  pic- 
ture by  Eosa  Bonheur  on  an  ex- 
aggerated scale ;  and  a  most  amus- 
ing business  this  horse-fair  is.  The 
horses  are  of  the  useful  rather  than 
the  ornamental  class,  and  are 
chiefly  designed  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Thirty  to  thirty-five 
pounds  seems  about  the  figure  for 
the  best  of  Ihem,  and  very  good  of 
their  class  Ihey  are.  We  migfa^ 
take  away  a  couple  of  tall  bays  for 
seventy  pounds,  which  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  groom  would  make  as 
good-looking  a  pair  of  carriage- 
horses,  for  heavy  work,  as  one 
need  care  to  have.  We  make  the 
acquaintance  of  one  honest-looking 
brute,  who,  we  are  informed,  is 
two  years  old,  and  has  been  work- 
ing on  his  native  farm  for  the  last 
twelve  months. 

There  is  one  piteous  feature  in 
the  horse-fair  from  which  we  turn 
with  aching  hearts.  The  super- 
annuated cavalry  horses  are  dra^ni 
up  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  bar- 
racks, to  be  sold  with  all  their 
faults ;  and,  alas,  for  some  of 
these  the  knacker's -yard  would 
be  a  haven  of  blessed  repose. 
Some  of  them  are  like  that  horse 
Petruchio  rode  on  his  wedding- 
morning,  or  at  any  rate  recall  the 
memory  of  that  much-afflicted 
steed.  There  they  stand  meekly, 
while  their  faults,  misfortunes, 
and  vices  are  called  over  to  the 
speculative  crowd.  What  will  be 
their  fate  when  the  day's  sale  is 
over,  and  they  pass  into  strange 
stables  ? 
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From  the  Champs  de  Mars  we 
make  a  circait  of  the  city ;  ascend 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantee,  heaati- 
folly  situated  on  rising  ground; 
and  thence,  with  occasional  stop- 
pages, to  contemplate  some  pic- 
turesque relic  of  liie  past,  to  the 
museum  on  the  quay,  where  we 
spend  an  hour  or  so  very  plea- 
santly, looking  at  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  and  a  still  finer  one  of 
prints,  etchings,  and  drawings  of 
all  kinds,  by  the  old  masters,  ex- 
quisitely arranged. 

The  quays  are  all  aliye  with  vari- 
ous laundry  establishments,  in  which 
we  see  the  washerwomen  of  Brittany 
manipulating  their  clients*  linen  on 
stone  benches  by  the  rirer-side, 
slapping  and  banging  it  with  their 
wooden  beetles.  How  anything  in 
the  way  of  Manchester  goods  or 
Eouennerie,  Irish  linen  or  Flemish, 
eyer  holds  together  for  a  month 
against  such  ill-usage  is  a  mairel. 
Balzac's  hero  should  have  taken 
the  peau  de  chagrin  to  one  of  these 
latmdry  establishments,  and  had  it 
beetled.  The  indestructible  fabric 
which  defied  hydraulic  pressure 
must  have  succumbed  to  the  fe- 
rocity of  one  of  these  belles  blanch- 
isseuses  de  la  Bretagne. 

From  Eennes  we  go  to  Vitr6 — 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  journey 
by  rail — the  oldest  city  in  Brit- 
tany, or  rather  the  dtj  which  has 
best  preserved  its  antiquity.  It 
is  a  marvel  of  mediaeyal  beauty. 
Pompeii  itself  could  not  be  more 
interesting  or  more  characteristic 
of  a  departed  age.  We  feel  as  if 
we  lived  in  the  days  of  Quentln 
Durward  as  we  look  up  at  the  old 
town-wall,  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation,  with  its  massive  bas- 
tion towers,  its  granite  curtain  from 
bastion  to  bastion,  its  machico- 
lated  parapets  and  curious  corneal 
roofs.  Some  of  the  towers  have 
been  made  into  private  dwelling- 
houses.  The  old  castle  is  used  as 
a  barrack,  and  we  see  the  soldiers 


being  drilled  in  the  wide  court- 
yard. 

The  town  is  bmlt  on  a  slope, 
the  narrow  streets,  steep  and 
stony,  widening  into  open  spaces 
at  the  top  of  the  hUl.  There  is 
hardly  a  house  that  looks  newer 
than  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the 
few  that  have  been  rebuilt  have 
preserved  much  of  their  original 
character.  In  the  better  streets  the 
houses  are  all  built  with  the  upper 
story  projecting  over  the  lower, 
leaving  a  wide  covered  way  be- 
neath. The  pavement  of  this 
colonnade  is,  in  most  cases,  raised 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  road,  and  seems  to  be  formed 
of  solid  blocks  of  granite.  Before 
one  house  there  is  an  auction  go- 
ing on— the  selling-off  of  a  de- 
parted cloth-merchant's  stock-in- 
trade.  The  buyers,  chiefly  women, 
are  sitting  in  a  circle  round  the 
auctioneer,  working  busily,  and 
making  a  pleasant  afternoon  of  it. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  going 
on;  and  the  auctioneer  evidently 
knows  what  he  is  about. 

An  old  man  with  whom  we  con- 
verse tells  us  proudly  that  Vitr6 
is  the  first  and  last  town  in  Brit- 
tany— the  first  on  arriving  and 
the  last  on  departing.  But  as  we 
found  our  way  into  the  romantic 
province  by  Dol,  and  shall  leave 
it  by  8t  Malo,  the  fact  hardly 
comes  home  to  us  as  vividly  as  it 
might. 

The  cathedral  at  Vitre  is  fine, 
and  boasts  an  exterior  pulpit  richly 
carved  in  the  flamboyant  style. 
There  is  an  old  convent  oppo- 
site the  church,  and  a  spacious 
covered  market-place  of  modem 
date,  where  we  amuse  ourselves 
for  half  an  hour  bargaining  for 
lace  and  embroidery  with  a  good- 
tempered  and  very  business-like 
market-woman,  who  will  not  turn 
away  money. 

There  is  an  open  square  a  little 
way  beyond  the  church,  on  wMcli 
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look  three  or  four  houses  of  a  su- 
perior class,  which  one  would 
ascribe  at  a  yenture  to  the  days 
of  the  thirteenth  Louis.  Then 
there  is  a  little  green  boulerard, 
sloping  to  the  ramparia,  and  sha- 
dowed on  one  side  by  the  high  wall 
of  the  castle,  ancient  and  massiye 
and  gray,  with  a  bastion  tower 
jutting  out  here  and  there  at  an 
angle.  Well  may  Skinner  Prout, 
the  water-colour  painter,  have  loved 
these  crumbling  old  cities  of  Brit- 
tany, for  they  are  infinitely  rich  in 
form  and  colour,  and  deeply  inter- 
esting by  association  with  past 
glories. 

The  boulevard  leads  us  to  a  pretty 
walk  along  the  ramparts,  looking 
down  a  steep  slope  to  the  river, 
which  seems  a  long  way  below  us, 
and  on  the  brink  of  which  the 
usual  beetling  process  is  in  active 
operation.  The  white  caps  and 
animated  forms  of  the  laundresses 
give  life  and  colour  to  the  scene. 
A  scattered  village  lies  down  there 
in  the  valley  by  tiie  winding  river. 

We  follow  the  ramparts  for 
some  distance,  and  then  get  back 
into  the  town  by  a  dark  and  mas- 
sive archway,  and  descend  another 
hilly  street,  with  much  pausing  be- 
fore wonderful  old  doorways  and 
winding  granite  stairs,  such  as  one 
sees  here  and  there  in  the  unsa- 
vouriest  wynds  of  the  Canongate. 
In  some  of  these  half-timbered 
houses  the  carvings  are  wonder- 
fully rich — ^grinning  faces  or  carven 
shields  on  every  story,  and  the 
jutting  ends  of  the  great  timbers 
carved  in  every  imaginable  device. 
The  steeply-slopmg  roofs  with  their 
hooded  windows  are  deliciously  pic- 
turesque— ^generally  a  double  row 
of  windows  in  the  dark-gray  roof, 
the  upper  hood  much  smaller 
than  the  lower,  and  a  large  cen- 
tral opening  for  taking  up  the 
winter  stock  of  fire-wood,  which  is 
always  stored  in  the  top  of  the 
house.     We  saw  this  storing  of 


wood  going  on  in  many  places  in 
the  blazing  July  weather,  at  a  time 
when  a  himdf  ul  of  hot  ashes  on  the 
hearth  seemed  all-sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  household. 

We  discovered  an  excellently- 
furnished  table  (Thdte  at  the  hotel 
near  the  station,  and  on  leaving 
found  our  hostess  awaiting  us  in 
the  hall  with  a  special  dish  of 
apricots,  as  if  pleased  to  pay  some 
little  attention  to  strangers— only 
one  small  instance  of  that  unvary- 
ing courtesy  which  we  encountered 
everywhere. 

It  is  growing  dusk  by  this  time, 
but  we  have  just  an  hour  for  stroll- 
ing about  the  wonderful  old  streets 
before  the  train  leaves  for  Kennes, 
and  very  pleasant  we  find  this  hour. 

It  is  supper-time  at  Yitre,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  sitting  on  their 
doorsteps  with  basins  in  tiieir  laps, 
eating  the  national  cabbage-soup. 
Qossip  and  supper  are  going  on 
everywhere ;  and  though  there  is 
an  absolute  absence  of  anything 
approaching  luxury  or  the  coarse 
plenty  of  an  English  manufactur- 
ing town,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  squalid  poverty  anywhere,  and 
there  is  a  general  air  of  order  and 
contentment.  A  peaceable  happy 
people,  one  would  say;  satisfied 
with  a  littie,  taking  care  of  their 
money,  preserving  old  customs, 
unambitious,  simple-minded. 

We  leave  Vitr^  regretfully,  es- 
pecially lamenting  our  inability  to 
see  Les  Rochers,  the  seat  of 
Madame  de  Sevign^.  The  sun 
is  setting  redly  behind  those 
grand  old  granite  walls.  There 
are  flowers  blooming  in  the  deep- 
set  windows  of  the  old  bastion 
towers;  ^Yhere  the  archers  sent 
forth  tiieir  cruel  rain  of  arrows 
the  scarlet  geranium  flourishes 
abundantly,  or  the  vine  clings  with 
loving  tendrils  to  the  gray  stone. 

From  Eennes  to  Vannes  is  a 
longish  journey,  through  a  pretty 
and  fertile  landscape.     Some  part 
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of  the  oonntiy  throngji  which  we 
go  is  wilder  and  more  pictaiesqae 
than  the  nsnal  fields  and  lanes  and 
ehestnnt-woods.  There  are  ragged 
hiUs  and  quarries,  and  the  land- 
scape reminds  ns  of  the  single  line 
of  rail  between  Shrewsbnij  and 
Llandrindod. 

Yannes  is  a  shabby  old  town, 
with  a  few  fine  bnildings,  and  a 
good  deal  that  is  old  and  interest- 
ing, but  with  not  much  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  eager  tonrist.  We 
jolt  idong  a  dosty  bonlevard  in  the 
nsnal  onmibos  to  the  Hotel  Vincent 
da  Conmierce^  which  we  are  assured 
is  a  most  comfortable  hostelry. 
Bat  before  we  reach  the  hotel  we 
have  made  up  our  minds,  guided 
by  the  experience  of  a  friendly 
feUow-trayeller,  to  push  on  to 
Auray  in  the  evening,  there  being 
nothing  to  be  seen  at  Yannes  to 
occapy  us  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours. 

The  two  principal  churches  pos- 
sess a  certain  grandeur,  and  are 
interesting  architecturally,  but  they 
look  poor  and  shabby,  perhaps 
more  especially  so  after  that  splen- 
did heathen  temple,  the  cathedral 
at  Rennes,  which  has  just  been 
restored  with  marvellous  richness, 
its  interior  one  glow  of  coloured 
marbles  and  gil^ng.  We  hear 
some  dirine  singing  in  a  convent 
church,  one  contralto  voice  worthy 
to  be  remembered  for  a  lifetime,  and 
then,  having  *  done'  Hie  churches, 
endeavour  to  find  a  voiture  de  place. 

Not  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  is  to 
be  seto  in  the  important  city  of 
Yannes;  but  on  inquiring  of  a 
native  we  are  told  to  apply  round 
the  comer,  where  a  large  white 
board  painted  with  large  black 
letters  informs  us  that  Gouhipel 
lets  carriages  and  horses  of  exceed- 
ing excellence. 

J^T  is  Gouhipel  the  only  man 
who  can  oblige  us.  His  next-door 
neighbour,  Glou,  also  lets  carriages; 
and   his    next    neighbour  again, 
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with  a  still  more  outlandish  name, 
follows  the  same  trade.  There 
must  be  a  plethora  of  vehicles  for 
hire  in  this  particular  spot 

All  three  houses  have  a  look  of 
afternoon  repose.  There  are  no 
carriages  standing  about,  no  sign 
of  stable  or  steed,  no  loafing  ost- 
ler gossiping  with  his  underling  in 
an  archway,  no  appearance  of  life, 
human  or  equine.  We  ring  M. 
Gouhipel's  bell,  which  summons, 
after  some  delay,  la  responded  to 
byMadame  Gouhipel;  who,on  being 
questioned,  replies  that  there  is  a 
carriage,  yes,  assuredly,  but  it  is 
out  at  this  moment,  and  she  will 
fetch  it,  an  operation  which  she 
assures  us  will  be  performed  in 
five  minutes;  whereupon  she  dis- 
appears at  the  back  of  the  premises, 
and  we  see  her  no  more. 

Many  minutes  elapse,  and  our 
chief,  growing  impatient,  insists 
upon  ringing  Glou*s  beU,  which  we 
feel  to  be  a  breach  of  Csith  with 
Madame  Gouhipel.  But  this  dis- 
honourable act  profits  him  nothing, 
as  Madame  Glou  informs  us  that 
her  carriages  are  all  out — ^where. 
Heaven  knows.  Application  to 
number  three  produces  the  same 
result;  and  so  We  wait  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  when 
Madame  Gouhipel  reappears,  and 
informs  us  that  the  voiture  will  be 
at  our  service  taut  de  suite.  We 
have  learned  by  this  time  what 
value  to  attach  to  this  phrase,  so 
we  tell  her  that  we  will  walk  on, 
and  the  vehicle  can  follow  us. 

We  do  walk  on,  and  look  at  the 
old  streets  and  half-timbered  houses 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  till  at  last  we  see  our  chariot 
approaching  in  the  distance  at  the 
usual  rattle.  Such  a  carriage — a 
kind  of  superannuated  tilbury,  with 
a  leather  hood  and  a  leather  apron, 
and  a  little  wooden  perch  in  front 
for  the  driver.  The  driver  wears 
the  Breton  costume,  which  we  see 
for  the  first  time  in  Yannes. 
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It  is  sOmethiiig  like  the  dress 
of  a  Spanish  muleteer,  and  has  a 
very  pictnresqne  effect — a  broad 
felt  hat  with  a  relvet  band,  like  a 
sombrero,  a  short  black  jacket 
with  many  buttons.  The  Breton 
properly  should  wear  breeches, 
black  stockings,  and  shoes  with 
large  silver  buckles  j  but  those  we 
saw  were  degenerate  as  to  the 
lower  man,  and  wore  trousers. 

We  inquire  our  ooaohman's  fare 
a  VheurCj  to  which  he  replies  three 
francs.  We  Yentui:^  to  remaric, 
with  all  due  submission,'  that  the 
fare  at  Bennes  for  a  far  better 
vehicle  was  one  franc  seventy-fiye; 
to  which  he  responds,  with  a 
Spanish  dignity,  that  his  fare  is 
three  francs,  implying  that  we  may 
take  him  or  leave  him. 

There  are  no  steps,  and  we 
ascend  by  the  wheel,  and  seat  our- 
selves; whereupon  M.  Gouhipel 
bolts. us  in  with  a  massive  bolt, 
which  shoots  into  an  iron  socket, 
and.seeur^  the  apron  as  firmly  as 
if  we  were  state  prisoners.  We 
inform  M.  Gouhipel  that  we  wish 
to  see  all  that  there  is  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interestmg  in  Yannes* 
He  suggests  the  new  cavalry  bar- 
racks in  course  of  construction; 
and  though  this  hardly  meets  our 
views  we  assent,  and  the  white  pony 
trots  off  at  the  leisurely  pace  of  a 
pony  that  knows  he  is  working  by 
the  hour.  We  see  many  curious 
old  bits  of  mediadval  domestic 
architecture  on  our  way  up  the 
hill  to  the  barracks,  and  one  old 
woman  spinning  in  an  uppear  win- 
dow, who  looks  the  image  of  the 
wicked  fairy  whose  distaff  pierced 
the  pretty  princesses  palm.  The 
barracks  are  to  accommodate  five 
thousand  men,  and  will  be  very 
fine  when  completed.  Everywhere 
we  see  new  barracks  building  and 
the  military  life  extending  itself, 
and  at  least  half  the  men  we  meet 
seem  to  be  priests  or  soldiers. 

From  the  barracks  we  descend 


the  hill  again,  and  driva  along  a 
fine  boulevard  by  the  rivar  shaded 
by  good  old  trees.  Here  we.  see 
the  backsof  some  of  the  beathouaea 
in  the  place,  very  old  and  picture 
eaque  some  of  Ihem,  with  gaidena 
sloping  down  to  the  river.  The&oo 
to  the  quay,  where  there  ia  a<  vary 
small  display  of  shipping;  and 
thence  to  the  new  chapel  built  by 
the  Jesuit  EatheiB,  who  ba^  a 
very  important  scholasiic  estabhshi- 
meot  here.  The  chapel,  with  its 
lofty  vaulted  roof  sod  gfdlexiea  isxt 
the  pupils,,  ia  beaatiful,  quite  pais 
feet  of  its  kind. 

We  drivo  past  two  ox  three 
houses  of  a.  fine  type,  tba  real 
French  diateau,  enire  oowr  et 
jardin.  They  look  aa  if  they 
belonged  to  the  eighteenth  centoiys 
and  •  are  in  the  ocoupaJbioiL  of 
fwblesse,  as  our  coachman  pioadly 
informed  ns. 

We  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town  to  look  at  the  old  barracks, 
which  are  certainly  shabby,  and 
the  prison,  which  is  very;  much 
like  them.  Then  we  rattle  acrosa 
the  dreary  sqnaxe,  an  expanse  of 
dusty  gravel,  past  the  cathedral, 
and  back  to  our  hotel  and  the 
comfortable  table  cPhote^  whwe  we 
get  an  excellent  dinner,  prior  to 
being  taken  back  to  the  station  ia 
the  useful  omnibus* 

We  are  at  Auray  in  little  more 
than  an  hour  after  leaving  Yannes^ 
and  are  driven  along  a  newly-made 
boulevard  to  the  qoainit  little  towot 
where  the  illun^inated  town-dock 
shines  out  upon  thedusk,  and  where 
there  seems  more  life  and  busile 
than  usual  in  the  street  just  ra 
front  of  the  Pavilion  d'en  Haut, 
where  we  take  up  our  quartern  foe 
the  night.  A.  very  comfortable 
paviUon  it  is,  with  &  moat  agree- 
able hostess,  axJd  a  pretty  dmabes^ 
maid,  all  smiles  uod  goodrnatae, 
inhw  grao^ul  Breton  castuaaa  of 
dark-gray  staff  triinmed  with  hbdB. 
velvet,    and.    white-mnslin    cap^. 
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oolkr,  and  sleeres.  Sbe  is  so 
pletnd  wbni  we  admire  her  drenk 
The  hotel  is  deseryedly  popnlar, 
and  the  pfioprietor  is  aydding  t#o 
long  Tcmu  of  new  bedrooms  open^ 
ing  out  of  sn  airy  ooiridor. 

AlsB^  wehsvB  but  one  night  to 
Bto^in.  Anniy,  and  it  is  a  plaoe 
where  OBemight  well  spend  a  week» 
It  is  the  centre  for  all  those  Droidic 
renudns  in  which  Brittany  is  so 
rich.  It  IB  famous  for  its  neigb- 
bonringchniehof  Bt  Anned'Auxay, 
whither  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
each  July  the  pious  Bretons  make 
their  pilgrimage.  Here  also  Ib  the 
shrios  of  those  deyoted  EoyaUsts 
who  were  ezecnted  atAurayinthe 
latter  diiys  of  the  Bevolntion)  after 
the  Indsless  descent  upon  Qaiberon* 
The  slaoghter  went  on  for  three 
weeks, .  and  nearly  a-  thousand 
yictims  were  shot  down  and  buried 
in  a  field  now  called  the  Champ 
des  Msortyrs. 

Dusky  as  the  summer  night  is, 
with  the  moon  hidden  by  drifting 
clouds,  we  descend  one  of  the  steep 
streets  to  a  walk  overhanging  the 
rirer.  The  night  scene  is  eminently 
picturesque — villas  perched  high 
among  wooded  grounds  on  tibe 
steep  elope  behind  us ;  below,  an 
old  stone  bridge,  the  dark  river,  a 
cluster  of  old  peaked  roofB,  and  a 
barge  and  a  brig  or  two  lying 
along  the  shore ;  a  dense  alley  of 
trees  showing  dark  against  the 
shadowy  hill  beyond  the  bridge- 
all  things  seen  indistinctly  in  the 
fitful  light 

We  determine  to  get  up  at  six 
next  morning,  and  to  see  all  we  can 
of  Axansf  before  the  ten-o'dock 
train  carries  us  ofif  to  St.  Brieuc. 
I  open  my  window  wide  to  let  in 
the  cool  night  air,  and  all  through 
the  night  I  am  ooneeions  of  a  per- 
petual perambulation  of  sabole  on 
the  stony  streets.  Who  it  is  who 
walks  about  Auray  all  night  Ihave 
no  ide%  but  the  eabots  never  cease 
to  go  dumping  alwig  the  stones, 


and  between  four  and  five  in  the 
moniiBg  Auray  has  evidently  begun 
the  hoaj  roxnod  of  life  and  Jaboun 

We  go  out  in  the  early  morning, 
peep  in  at  a  convent  chapel  whece 
the  wood  floors  are  being  polished, 
walk  through  a  little  grove  on  a 
lull,  and  ascend  an  observatory 
tower  to  survey  the  surrounding 
landscape.  The  most  ancient  part 
of  the  town  lies  below  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge.  We  de> 
soend  to  the  river-bank  by  a  serpen- 
tine path,  and  pass  below  a  walled 
gaiden  with  a  vine-shaded  arcade 
level  with  the  top  of  the  wall, 
where  a  priest  is  walking  slowly 
up  and  down  in  the  early  morning 
reading  his  Breviary. 

What  a  diapter  Balzac  could 
have  written  about  that  vine-sha- 
dowed walk  and  solitary  priest, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  quiet  that 
surrounded  him ! 

Very  quaint  and  curious  are  the 
narrow  old  streets  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge.  Doors  and  windows 
are  all  open,  and  we  see  the  daily 
life  going  on.  Every  one  has  a 
contented  look,  save  in  one  alley 
where  there  is  a  fenunine  quarrel, 
in  whtth-  sarcasm  is  flang  from 
door-step  to  door-step  in  a  shrill 
nasal  that  defies  the  English  un* 
derstanding.  We  can  only  catch 
a  word  here  and  there;  but  it  is 
a  wordy  war  of  exceeding  bitter- 
ness. 

The  diurch  is  old  and  curious, 
with  several  side  chapels,  and  many 
.of  those  tablets  on  which  the  pious 
devotee  records  his  gratitude  for 
merdes  granted  or  for  gifts  be* 
stowed  — '  reconnaissance  a  St. 
Anne,'  or  St.  Joachim,  or  St.  Jo- 
seph— ^with  a  dalle  attached,  a  date 
which  would  doubtless  recall  some 
bitter  time  of  trial  and  merdfol 
re]ief-HM>me  night  of  sorrow  fol^ 
lowed  by  a  morning  of  joy.  Some» 
times  there  is  even  a  little  picture 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  boon  won 
by  samtly  intercesdon — a  sick-bed. 
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a  beloyed  child  lying  low.  The 
sternest  Protestant  must  admire- 
and  respect  a  faith  so  implidt  and 
simple,  a  religion  so  closely  allied 
with  love. 

There  are  twO  model  ships  hang- 
ing np  in  the  nave,  with  the  last 
improvements  in  ship-bnilding — 
votive  offerings  no  doubt  They 
look  curiously  modem  in.  the  gray 
crumbling  old  church. 

It  is  market  pioming.  As  we 
go  back  to  the  bridge  we  meet 
women  carrying  their  baskets  of 
stores — a  little  fruit,  a  few  dried 
fish,  a  big  brown  loaf — all  of  the 
humblest  description.  We  pass 
the  granite  waUis  of  old  gardens 
where  the  figs  and  magnolias  have 
gro?m  into  tall  and  spreading  trees. 
There  are  oleanders  blooming  be- 
fore a  humble  ca/S — ^flowers  and 
fertility  everywhere. 

The  market  is  full  of  busy  life 
when  we  get  back  to  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  genteel  menageres 
of  Auray  are  out  with  their  bonnes 
and  baskets,  or  in  some  cases  car- 
rying their  own  baskets,  bargaining 
sharply  for  butter,  and  difiicult  to 
be  convinced  as  to  the  freshness  of 
eggs.  There  is  a  row  of  booths 
for  toys  and  trinketry  of  the  Brumr 
magem  kind  outside  the  market. 

But  we  must  leave  the  fasci- 
nating scene,  and  hurry  back  to 
the  PavLLlon  d'en  Haut,  where  an 
exclusive  breakfast  is  to  be  served 
for  us  half  an  hour  before  the  table 
d'hote,  in  order  that  we  may  be' in 
time  for  the  train.  A  very  excel- 
lent breakfast  it  is,  and  deeply  con- 
cerned is  the  black- eyed  Spanish- 
looking  waiter  to  find  we  arQ 
runniDg  away  without  seeing  the 
lions  of  the  neighbourhood.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  come  again  next 
year — ^ahd  mean  it.  And  now  the 
-dock  with  its  double  set  of  hands 
^points  to  half-past  nine  de  la  ville, 
which  means  ten  minutes  to  ten 
-de  la  gare,  and  our  omnibus  is 
ready  and  off  we  go. 


It  is  rather  a  long  journey  £rom 
Auray  to  8t.  Brieuc,  passmg 
through  Pontivy,  which  we  are 
told  is  hardly  worth  seeing,  and 
where  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
buffei  We  are  quite  overcome- by 
thirst  by  and  by,  and  the  obliging 
guard  stops  the  train  for  an  extra 
five  minutes  or  so  at  a  small  sta- 
tion, and  we  go  across  the  road  to 
a  cafS  and  refresh  ourselves  with 
the  national  cider. 

St.  Brieuc  is  a  large  and  pros« 
perous-looking  town,  with  a  very 
fine  old  church  and  a  handsome 
new  one.  We  saw  the  old  church 
at  dosk,  and  in  that  dim  religious 
light  the  gray  old  Gk>thic  pile  struck 
me  as  more  beautiful  than  any 
church  we  had  seen  in  our  travels. 
There  is  much  variety  and  rich- 
ness too  in  the  exterior  of  the 
building. 

There  are  many  old  half-timber- 
ed houses  and  picturesque  narrow 
ways  in  St.  Brieuc,  but  the  general 
effect  is  more  modem  than  any 
town  wd  have  seen  except  Rennes. 
Trade,  seems  to  be  brisk,  and  im- 
provements are  going  on  apace. 
The  Palais  de  Justice  is  on  a  hill, 
surrounded  by  well-planted  gar- 
dens, from  which  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  across  a  wild  and 
rocky  ravine  to  the  distant  sea, 
and  the  Tour  de  Gesson,  a  large 
round  tower,  half  of  which  was 
blown  away  by  Henry  IV.  The 
part  that  remains  serves  as  a  sea- 
mark, and  is  now  private  property; 
but  its  noble  owner  is  under  agree- 
ment to  keep  it  standing. 

From  St.  Brieuc  we  go  on 
by  rail  to  Pleny-Jugon,  or  rather 
Pleny,  at  which  wayside  station  we 
find  an  omnibus  ready  to  convey 
us  to  Dinan.  There  are  more  pas- 
sengers for  Dinan  than  the  omni- 
bus will  hold ;  but  in  the  scramble 
we  are  lucky  enough  to  secure 
places  on  the  driver's  bench,  and 
off  we  go,  up  and  down  hill, 
through  the  bright  fertile  country. 
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to  JngOD,  a  CQrious  little  town  in 
the  deft  of  two  hilk,  very  homble, 
yeiy  obecore  nowadays,  but  once 
famous  for  its  castle,  which  was 
considered  an  important  strong- 
hold: 

'  Qui  a'Bietagne  sans  Jagon 
A  chape  sans  chaperon.* 

It  IB  a  long  drire  to  Dinan.  We 
change  horses  once,  and  stop  twice 
for  dder-drinking  all  round.  We 
pass  many  wayside  crosses  of 
loughly-hewn  gnmit&-one  with 
seyen  crosses,  dedicated  to  Notre 
Dame  des  Douleurs.  The  country 
is  delicious — orchards  and  corn- 
fields, hill  and  ralley.  We  come 
at  last  to  a  stone  quarry,  and  the 
gates  of  the  yast  lunatic  asylum, 
Les  Bas  Foins,  kept  by  the  Bro- 
thers of  St  Jean  de  Dieu«  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  asylums  in  Eu- 
rope— a  noble  building,'  with  a 
handsome  chapel,  in  extensiye 
grounds,  its  situation  on  the  hill- 
side simply  perfect 

Dinan  was  all  astir  with  life  and 
gaiety  when  we  arriyed,  for  there 
were  to  be  races  next  day,  and  hfete 
in  the  eyening.  Qf  all  the  towns 
we  had  seen  this  good  old  city  of 
Dinan  struck  us  as  by  far  the  pret- 
tiest and  best  for  reddence,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  many  of 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  free 
from  the  usual  drawback  of  abomin- 
able odours. 

The  suburbs  are  magnificent; 
the  old  houses  and  streets  full  of 
interest,  and  strictly  mediceyal. 
The  waUs  and  bastion  towers  and 
dty  gates  are  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  preseryation.  There  is  a  fine 
botdeyard  with  good  old  well- 
grown  trees— one  of  those  nobleaye- 
nues  which  recall  our  own  splendid 
ancestral  parks,  and  which  one  so 
rarely  sees  in  France,  where  most  of 
the  bouleyards  seem  to  haye  been 
planted  within  the  last  three  years, 
and  to  be  struggling  for  life  sgainst 
all  the  diseases  which  attack  an 


unhealthy  sycamore  in  its  infancy. 
This  botdeyard  runs  parallel  wiUi 
the  dfy  waU,  which  has  been  util- 
ised by  the  inhabitants  of  the  prin- 
dpal  street,  who  haye  built  their 
summer  pavilions  on  the  ramparts, 
and  their  stables  against  the  walls 
—on  the  lean-to  prindple — and 
made  their  kitchen-gardens  in  the 
moat  The  general  effect  of  these 
yarious  kiosks  and  temples,  and 
gardens  rich  in  standard  fig-trees 
and  magnolias,  and  the  grand 
old  granite  wall  dominating  all 
things,  is  delightfully  picturesque, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  an  in- 
habitant of  Dinan  eyer  growing 
tired  of  this  noble  terrace  under 
the  tall  elms. 

.  There  is  another  promenade 
as  interesting,  and  that  is  the  walk 
along  the  top  of  the  ramparts 
on  &e  other  side  of  the  town, 
oyerlooking  the  deep  yalley,  with 
its  little  fishing-yillage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ranee,  and  the  mag- 
nificent yiaduct  which  crosses  the 
riyer  at  an  appalling  height.  There 
is  a  public  garden  behind  the 
church  of  St  Sauyeur  bounded 
by  this  walk ;  and  to  come  upon 
it  suddenly,  as  we  did,  on  a  sum- 
mer's night,  with  a  broad  golden 
moon  shining  aboye  a  bank  of 
dark  cloud,  is  a  thiug  to  be  re- 
memberedl 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
comfortable  rooms  at  the  Hdtel 
de  la  Posts,  in  spite  of  the  races ; 
but  a  little  later  English  trayel- 
lers  were  sent  away  despairing, 
eyery  room  being  full,  and  the 
active  manageress  nearly  beside 
herself  with  the  rush  of  custom. 
This  hotel  faces  the  Qrande  Place 
on  one  dde,  and  on  the  other  com- 
mands a  view  of  surpassing  beauty 
— a  vast  range  of  wooded  hills^ 
dotted  about,  with  white-walled 
villas,  and  in  the  middle  distance 
the  chapel  of  Les  Bas  Foins. 

The  churches  of  St  Malo  and 
St  Sauveur  are  both  fine.     For 
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my  own  part  I  pvefar  the  foniior, 
«8  ihe  grander  and  loftier  of  tiie 
two.  Some  of  'Hie  stone  car^od- 
woik  in  the  aide  ehapek  of  Bt 
fiaavear  is  reiDarkal>le  for  hs  riob^ 
neas ;  and  heve,  in  a  Romaiwoqoo 
ehiine,  lies  the  heart  of  Dn  Gnea* 
«lin,  whose  foody  was  hnriad  at  8t« 
Denis  with  the  kings  of  Ffanee. 

There  is  a  statae,  and  a  ^erj 
bad  one,  of  the  famous  knight,  in 
ihe  Grande  Flaoe,  a  dnsty  oblong 
^ndosnre,  with  ;an  arenne  of  me- 
diocre trees  all  Tonnd  it,  and 
wooden  benches  here  and  there. 

The  decontkm  of  ihis  plaee 
with  lines  of  colomred  lamps,  .in  the 
old  Yauzhall  style,  was  going  on 
industriously  this  SatnrdbEty  after- 
noon. 

After  church,  next  moniing, 
we  proceed  to  the  omnibns  ofiBce, 
where  the  'patron'  has  prirate 
oa;rriag6S  for  hire,  to  see  if  we  can, 
withoi^  submitting  to  extortion, 
get  a  carriage  for  an  exploration 
of  the  enyiron»-^La  Fontaine  des 
Eaux,  the  Ohateau  of  La  Gbtraye, 
and  some  other  points  of  interest. 
But  we  find  that  all  available  vehi- 
cles have  been  engaged  for  the 
races;  and,  perhaps  yielding  to  a 
natural  leaning  ^t  wi^,  we  de- 
termine to  do  as  all  Dinan  is  do- 
ing, and  to  see  the  races.  Omni- 
buses are  to  ply  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  racecourse, 
something  lik^  three  miles  out,  and 
all  up  hill,  from  one  o'clock  up- 
wards ;  so  we  go  and  explore  some 
of  the  old  streets,  peep  into  a  oon- 
yent  chapel,  admire  a  convent  gar- 
den where  two  magnolia-trees  are 
in  full  bloom,  ask  a  few  questions, 
and  return  to  the  city  gates  at 
half-past  one,  just  in  time  to  fill 
the  last  vacant  places  in  an  omsii* 
bus  which  is  on  the  -point  of  start- 
ing. The  blue-bloused  'patron' 
beckons  to  us,  and  hands  us  in; 
and  ofif  we  go  rattling  up  the  hill, 
and  are  soon  engaged  in  a  lively 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  who 


is  taking  his  wife  and  a  tinjUaok- 
andftan  terrier  to  the  raoefr;  tiia 
dog  would  be  unhappy  if  left  at 
home,  'his  owner  informs  me. 

Every  one  is  going  to  tlMmeos. 
Omnibus  after  omnibus  passes  us, 
drawn  by  four  hones  or  two; 
wagonettes,  carts  with  ihe  peasant 
proprietor  and  his  family  all  sitr 
ting  with  broad  happy  Isoes  behind 
a  very  small  horse.  These  small 
Breton  horses,  my  friend  infoiras 
me,  areinvahiable.  They  irill  work 
all  day  and  be  fresh  to  -the  last, 
are  very  easily  fed,  good-tempered, 
and  docile,  and  if  well  groomed 
and  corn-fed,  whidi  they  never  are 
here,  would  be  by  no  means  i>ad- 
looking.  I  long  to  take  one  of 
the  patient  litUe  animab  home  to 
a  comfortable  stable,  and  have  him 
fed  and  petted  after  the  manner  of 
Englnh  ponies. 

The  racecourse  is  -a  ^ne  ispen 
stretch  of  sward  on  the  top  of  tfaB 
hill,  a  belt  of  trees  encifdii^  it 
The  vrhole  area  is  enclosed,  and 
admission  only  to  be  had  by  ticket 
There  are  two  public  stands,  and 
a  private  stand  for  the  dub.  Ad- 
niission  to  the  grand  stand  costs 
two  francs  and  a  half,  and  Irom 
its  benches  we  have  a  splendid  view 
of  tiie  course  and  paddock.  Blue 
blouses  are  hanging  on  ail  the 
trees,  even  to  the  topmost  bianchee, 
at  a  height  that  looks  peritons. 
The  enclosure  is  girdled  by  serried 
ranks  of  qpectators,  all  seeming 
happy  and  orderly.  Onoe  ortwioe 
a  litde  knot  of  blouses  enter  iSiam 
saored  prednots  without  iidcets, 
but  retire  with  ignominy  befiatetha 
indignant  remonstranoee  of-ainem- 
ber  of  t^  club.  There  are  two 
or  three  gendarmes  riding  about, 
but  they  aeem  more  for  show  tlian 
use,  as  there  is  nothing  appraadi- 
ing  disorder. 

The  races  «te  x)apit8l,«ftertheir 
fadiion.  The  first  three  ^  four  ave 
trot  montoiit'— trotting-matehe^^in 
one  of  which,  for  native  hones,  a 
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ifine  black  stepper  maintains'  a  lead 
of  'half  a  mile  or  so  for  the  whole 
time,  and  leaves  his  competitors  no- 
vheore.  There  is  a  spirited  flat- 
«aoe;  a  military  gteepkchase,  well 
^den  bj  the  owners  of  the  horses  ; 
«nd  then  a  steeplechase,  with  fif- 
teen obstacles,  for  which  there  are 
only  two  .entries,  both  horses  rid- 
dan  by  English  jockos. 

TtoB  last  race  was  magnificent 
•— «8  fine  a  display  of  English 
plnok  and  tenacity  as  was  ever 
exhibited  on  Epsom  Downs ;  and 
when,  after  a  close  race  twice 
nKind  the  conrse,  the  leading  horse 
ipefcBBed  a  jamp,  lost  time,  and  gave 
the  advantage  to  his  opponent,  the 
'excitement  was  intense.  It  cahni- 
natad  when  the  two  horses  came 
OTsr  the  last  barrier  with  their 
noses  in  a  fine ;  and  when  Wangh, 
hogging  desperately,  got  his  horse 
past  the  judge's  chair  and  won  by 
m  neok,  the  hearty  Engksh  cheers 
Tang  out  a  greeting  for  both  riders, 
^winner  and  loser  being  alike  worthy 
of  praise.  .  THe  men  rode  ba(^  to 
the  weighing-gronnd  side  by  side 
like  brothers. 

A  snnset  ramble  on  the  ram- 
parts above  the  wondrons  viadact, 
and  then  for  the  fete^  which  is  to 
be  in  its  glory  at  nine  o'clock. 
The  Grande  Place  is  really  a  pretty 
scene,  lit  by  chains  and  festoons  of 
many-colonred  lamps,  more  richly 
than  ever  poor  old  Yanxhall  was 
lighted  in  the  days'  of  its  thou- 
sands of  additional  lamps.  There 
is  to  be  dance-music  at  nine  and 
a  ball  in  the  dusty  enclosure ;  but 
when  we  approach  the  scene,  the 
lamps  are  still  being  lighted,  and 
the  Grande  Place  seems  to  be  given 
over  to  the  care  yf  a  juvenile  sol- 
dier of  some  seventeen  summers  or 
so,  who  marches  up  and  down  be- 
fore one  of  the  openings,  and  for- 
bids the  crowd  to  enter. 

'  Allez  I'  he  says,  looking  at  us 
with  intense  enmity ;  '  allez  I  de- 
hors P 


His  knowledge  of  his  nitiive 
tongue  eeems  for  a  long  time  to'be 
confined  to  these  two  words,  Bo  in- 
cessantly does  he  repeat  them. 

^  Dehors  !'  he  cries,  with  a  flou- 
ri^  of  his  bayonet,  to  another 
group  of  intruders ;  '  allez  T 

Not  feeling  inclined  to  yield  to 
this  beardless  warrior,  we  enter  9XA 
defy  him.  When  we  have  got  in 
he  evidently  feels  powerless  to  get 
us  out,  and  submits  with  a  sullen 
indignation,  walking  up  and  down 
.before  the  openmg  of  the  Place, 
and  giving  occasional  thrusts  with, 
his  bayonet  atsmall  boys.  But  when 
we,  with  other  intruders,  venture 
to  seat  ourselves  on  the  imier  side 
of  a  bench  under  the  trees,  his 
wrath  waxes  hot,  and  he  comes  ttt 
us  with  his  bayonet,  and  orders  as 
off  with  his  authoritative  'Dehors!' 

We  are  British  subjects,  and 
our  temper  will  not  brook  this 
tyranny.  # 

I  don*t  know  that  we  particu- 
larly want  to  be  (here,  for  the 
place  is  crowded  and  dusty  And  the 
night  is  warm,  but  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  ousted  by  this  youngster. 
I  even  feel  his  military  grip  upon 
my  arm,  and  I  tell  him,  as  spokes- 
man for  my  party,  that  we  will  not 

go. 

*What?'  he  interrogates,  'you 

will    not   budge  —  you    wUl    not 

budge  ?' 

And  he  lifts  his  bayonet  as  with 
direst  intent ;  then  waves  it  feebly, 
and  walks  off  to  tell  a  brother  in 
arms,  who  evidently  laughs  at  him ; 
for  be  comes  back  disconcerted,  and 
on  returning  finds  that  the  crowd 
have  by  this  time  occupied  the 
other  and  more  sacred  side  of  the 
bench  giving  on  the  inner  parallelo- 
gram, where  there  is  anon  to  be 
dancing. 

On  this  his  indignation  culmi- 
nates. 

'Non,  non!  pas  sur  cot^T  he 
cries,  feeling  that  the  citadel  is 
taken;  and  after  this  he  contents 
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himself  by  marchiDg  up  and  down 
after  new-comers,  like  a  guard  of 
honour,  mnttering  his  '  AUez  V  and 
« Dehors  V 

The  clocks  strike  nine,  and  the 
band  begins  to  play  an  operatic 
selection.  Then  comes  dance-mnsic, 
but  the  crowd  is  too  deep  and  close 
for  us  to  see  the  dancing.  'Every- 
thing is  quiet,  peaceable,  and  or- 
derly, and  we  leare  the  crowd  in 
the  height  of  enjoyment  In  the 
language  of  the  penhy-a-liner,  fes- 
tivities are  kept  up  till  a  late  hour. 
At  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  nobody 
goes  to  bed  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  But  I  go  to  my  quiet 
chamber  au  seconder  and. turn  my 
back  upon  all  the  splendours  of  the 
fSte,  to  see  the  yellow  moon  riding 
high  above  hill  and  valley  and 
wood  and  water,  castle  and  diapel, 
and  to  hear  the  silver  chime  of  Les 
Bas  Foins  telling  the  solemn  night 
hours. 

We  have  been  told,  that  the 
steamer  between  Dinan  and  St. 
Malo  will  be  much  crowded  on 
these  race-days,  and  our  days  in 


Brittany  are  numbered  so  closely 
that  we  cannot  wait  till  the  races 
are  over ;  so  we  lose  one  of 
the  pleasures  we  had  especially 
counted  upon  —  the  steamboat 
journey  down  the  Bance,  and  go 
to  Dinard  by  diligence,  a  lovdy 
drive,  and  from  Dinard  across  the 
water  to  St  Malo.         . 

Of  St.  Malo,  save  that  its  sands 
and  bathing  are  superb,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said.  It  is  a  busy 
town,  with  good  hotels.  We  choose 
the  Hotel  Franklin,  notable  for  its 
excellent  table  and  weU-fumished 
cleanly  bedrooms.  Chateaubriand's 
tomb  on  the  Grand  B6  is  well  worth 
a  visit  Dinard  I  fancy  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  place  to  stay  at,  but 
Dinan  is  to  my  mind  the  town  of 
all  others  to  delight  and  satisfy 
the  English  visitor.  It  is  very-easy 
of  access.  The  South- Western 
Bailway  Company's  steamers  from 
Southampton  to  St.  Malo  sail  three 
times  a  week — and  splendid  boats 
they  are — ^and  the  steamer  goes 
from  St  Malo  t»  Dinan  every 
day. 
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It  commonly  happens  that  when 
a  private  peison,  for  the  fiist  time 
in  his  life,  pays  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  any  one  of  oni  great  prisons, 
he  regards  as  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  establishment  the 
meek  patience  and  extreme  doci- 
lity manifested  by  those  whose 
residence  there  is  for  the  time 
compulsory.  Nor  is  this  difficult 
to  account  for.  The  impression 
prevalent  amongst  good  honest 
folk,  both  in  town  and  country,  is 
that  the  thief,  the  habitual  defier 
and  setter-at-nftught  of  the  laws 
of  his  country — the  individual 
who,  daring  the  whole  array  of 
grim  machinery  invented  and 
set  in  motion  for  the  catching 
and  caging  of  criminals,  still 
makes  the  business  of  his  life 
robbery  and  plunder — must  be  an 
animal  not  easy  to  tame.  They — 
the  good  honest  folk  above  men- 
lioned — ^picture  the  incorrigible 
evil-doer  as  a  ruffian  of  spirit, 
a  desperate  devil-may-care,  for 
whom  a  gaol  has  no  terrors,  and 
who,  knowing  exiustly  the  powers 
of  governor  and  gaolers,  and 
despising  them,  would  make  no 
scruple  in  snapping  his  fingers  at 
the  one,  and  laughmg  in  the  face 
of  the  others,  and  bidding  them 
do  their  worst. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the 
matter,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
like reality  than  such  a  fancy 
picture  of  ^e  incorrigible  offender 
against  the  criminal  law.  To  be 
sure  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  There  are  ruffianly  gaol- 
birds, of  afeather  perhaps  with  the 
common  order,  inasmuch  as  one 
nest  contains  them,  but  differing 
in  their  manners  and  customs  as 
vultures  and  crows,  or  eagles  and 


sparrow-hawks.  •  The  more  insig- 
xuffcant  kind — 'birds'  of  the  spar- 
row-hawk anct  carrion-crow  sort — 
are  by  fax  the  most  common  crea- 
tures of  prey,  who  prefer  to  oper- 
ate when  a  victim's  back  is  to- 
wards them,  or  when  his  weak 
or  helpless  condition  renders  swift 
retaliation  unlikely. 

Thievery  is  not  a  trade  at  which 
an  individual  is  bound  to  grow 
more  adept  the  longer  he  practises 
it.  There  are  scores  and  hundreds 
of  poor  petty  cobblers  and  bunglers 
at  the  craft  who  begin  prison  ex- 
perience on  the  strength  of '  snatch- 
ing' a  handkerchief  at  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten,  and  who,  thirty  years 
afterwards,  although  meanwhile 
they  have  t^orked  diligently,  and 
canreckon  countless  summary  con- 
victions against  them,  have  not 
advanced  beyond  petty  laioency, 
and  who  finally  descend  into  their 
ignoble  graves  without  having 
attained  the  honours  of  t^ortknd 
or  Chatham,  or  being  presented 
by  government  with  that  certi- 
ficate of  merit — a  ticket-of-leave. 

Very  different  these  from  the 
birds  of  bolder  mettle,  the  vul- 
tures and  eagles  of  the  iratemity, 
provided  more  formidably  in  the 
.  matters  of  length  and  strength  of 
wing,  and  capacity  of  beak  and 
talons.  Of  the  feathered  few  are 
those  who  will  stoop  to  no  smaller 
game  than  a  prime  booty  of  gold- 
smiths' goods,  or  a  few  boxes  of 
gold-dust  in  transit  by  railway, 
or  the  rich  sacking  of  a  widoVs 
and  orphan's  assurance  company, 
or  a  poor  man's  savings-bank. 
Such  birds  as  these,  however,  are 
not  snared  every  day ;  and  when 
they  are,  all  the  town  hears  of  it 
But  it  is  only  during  their  trial 
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that  even  such  great  creatures  as 
these  appear  invested  with  a  cer- 
tain  degree  of  Brammagen  hero- 
ism. It  IB  not  easy  to  put  salt  on 
the  tails  of  these  wily  ones ;  and 
when  the  law  has  at  last  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  mobey  in  ahundance 
is  not  wantingfor  the  employment 
of  those  who  are  skiHul  in  Teliey- 
ing  a  client  from  the  saline  in- 
convenience mentioned.  At  all 
events,  there  is  sure  -to  he  tremen- 
dous excitement  over  the  matter, 
a  crowded  court  and  piecemeal 
account,  supplied  hour  by  hour, 
in  the  newspapers,  ^ut  it  is 
extraordinary  when  the  affair  has 
leached  its  most  thrilling  stage, 
and  public  expectation  stands 
"breathless  and  a -tiptoe  for  the 
result,  what  a  sudden  ending  it 
all  has.  *  Guilty,'  says  the  jury. 
'*Two  years'  hard  labour,'  pro- 
nounces his  lordship  from  the 
judicial  bench ;  and  f^m  that  very 
instant  almost  the  bitterness  of 
the  sentence  begms  to  operate. 
'The  unfortunate  gentleman  at 
the  bar,'  as,  in  a  voice  betokening 
at  least  brotherly  sympathy,  the 
learned  counsel  retained  for 
tiie  defence  has  but  just  now 
called  him,  is,  by  the  judge's 
few  bridf  words,  for  the  time  as 
effectually  cut  off  from  the  world 
as  though  the  dock  in  which  he 
lately  stood  was  a  coffin,  and  the 
law  had  clapped  the  lid  on. 
Before  his  eloquent  inend,  the 
counsel,  has  changed  his  wig  and 
gown  for  a  civilised  costume,  the 
pale  wretch,  stiU  wearing  lus  gen- 
tlemanly attire  and  his  rings  and 
watoh-chain,  and  still  with  his 
^flowing  beard  adorning  his  chin, 
and  Ms  luxuriant  hair  brushed  to 
the  best  advantage,  has  been  taken 
'below,'  and  is  cooling  his  heated 
blood  in  one  of  a  range  of  tiny 
dungeons  with  a  grated  door,  com- 
mon to  the  day's  batch  of  convicted 
felons  who,  when  the  court  rises, 
are  to  be  carted  off  to  HoUoway 


or  Coldbath-ffelds.  There  may' 
be  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
the  popular  reproach,  that  there 
is  one  lowfor  the  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor ;  but  of  a  surety  the 
distinction  has  its  bounds.  By 
no  chance  does  it  pass  the  prison- 
portals.  The  hearse-like  vehicle 
containing  the  bodies  of  those 
who,  for  a  period,  have  (Teparted 
from  free  life,  arrives  at  the  dread- 
ful doors ;  they  swing  open ;  but 
so  jealously,  that  they  are  slaiomed 
to  again,  so  as  almost  to  graze 
the  wheels  of  the  black  coadi  as 
it  enters ;  and  from  that  time  the 
swell  swindler  and  the  most  un- 
interesting common  'prig'  of  the 
vehicle's  freight  are  as  one.  Thetie 
is  in  attendance,  in  the  gaol-lob- 
by, a  small  committee  of  reception 
— ^the  photographer,  who  takes 
the  portraits  of  the  newly  arrived; 
the  warder,  who  records  their 
height  and  their  weight,  and  who 
'  books'  them  generally  for  future 
identity;  the  tailor,  who  takes 
their  measure— with  his  eye, 
accuracy  of  fit  being  by  no  means 
an  important  consideration — ^far 
the  felon's  suit  of  gray;  and  the 
governor  or  his  deputy,  to  give  a 
receipt  for  'prisoners  delivered,' 
And,  O,  the  'glorious  uncertainty' 
of  the  law  1  It  miglit  have  hap- 
pended  that  the  swell  swindler 
would  have  been  acquitted. 
There  was  a  chance  of  it  anyhow, 
or  where  was  the  good  of  paying 
such  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the 
lawyer  to  show  his  innocence) 
.'  Guilty,'  said  the  jury ;  but  it  was 
not  impossible  that  tiiey  would 
have  prefixed  the  small  -word 
'  Not ;'  and  what  a  different  state 
of  things  would  have  ensued  1 
Home,  liberty,  the  congratulations 
of  friends,  the  kisses  of  children, 
and  the  thankful  embracing  of 
a  wife,  perhaps;  wine-drinking, 
hand-slu^dng,and  rejoicing  gener- 
ally. The  necessary  little  '  Kot' 
would  have  stood  good  for  all  this. 
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For  hck  of  it,  theiBy  in  an  arched 
little  eell,  -with  walk  and  loof 
^bmtij  white,  and  a  Soctt  blaok 
and  ahinj  as  a  pool  of  ink,  is 
slung  £rom  wall  to  wall,  bj 
means  of  bright  iron  hooks  and 
Etngs,  a  clean  coaose  oakYOB  ham- 
mock; and  by  the  light  which 
comes  in  through  tbe  chequer- 
work  of  stout  iron  at  one  end, 
may  be  seen  a  doleful  figure  of 
a  man  4a  bed,  with  his  £MBe 
wnfully  hidden  in  his  bolster, 
the  crisp  straw  stnfiSng  of  which 
ruatles  audibly  with  the  violence 
of  his  motion.  The  team  which 
couxse  down  his  cheeks  find  no 
hindrance,  for  the  luxuriant  beard 
has  been  shorn  by  the  gaol-bar- 
ber's shears,  and  the  gaol-razor  has 
shaved  clean  the  stubble,  and 
dun  and  upper  lip  feel  strangely 
bare  and  smooth  and  burning 
hot.  Those  luxuriant  curls,  with 
which  Mr.  Truefitt's  young  man 
took  such  pains,  now  he  Tningling 
in  the  same  dustbin  with  the  oily 
side-locks — the  cherished  'New-* 
gate'  which  so  recently  adorned 
the  bullet-shaped  craniidn  of 
'lummy'  Jack  Fakeaway,  the  pride 
-of  X>udley- street,  Seyen  Dials. 
The  shirt  the  weeping  prisoner 
wears  is  so  rough,  that  it  rasps 
his  delicate  skin.  It  is  of  blue- 
and-white  check,  like  a  kitchen- 
-dnatec,  and  fastens  at  the  neck 
md  wrist  with  heavy  bone  but- 
ions.  But  worse  than  all  is  the 
okxthes  he  is  doomed  to  wear, 
fiis  own  £ftultle8sly*made  garments 
aie  fitowed  away  where  they  will 
netver  again  see  the  light  for  two 
long  yean.  The  entire  suit  is 
made  up  into  a  neat  parcel,  and 
to  it  are  attached  his  glossy  hat 
and  his  patent-leather  dioes ;  and 
ihe  whok  reposes  in  a  pigeon-hole 
magioomyimderground  ci^board, 
in  company  wil£  tiluee  hundred 
4md  £d^  other  felons',  suits,  all 
iidbeftted,  and  awaiting  the  day  of 
redemption,  like  pledges  in  the 


keeping  of  unde  Fawnhedcer. 
But  the  attire  that  he  must  don 
to4norrow !  It  is  hanging  across 
the  stool,  just  by  the  si^,  and 
consists  of  a  pair  of  trousers  of 
some  horrible  peppte-and-salt- 
hued  material,  altogeth^unknown 
in  the  land  of  liberty,  and  as 
shapdesB  as  a  meal-bag.  Still 
more  heart-breaking  to  contem- 
plate is  the  upper  yestment,  jl 
sort  of  compromise  between  a 
smook-firook  and  a  jacket,  of  the 
same  detestable  material,  button- 
ing so  high  at  the  throat  that  the 
collar  of  it  almost  touches  the 
ears,  and  sufficiently  short  in  the 
arms  to  admit  of  thoroughly  imb 
play  for  the  wrists  at  hard  labour. 

But  the  poor  remorse-atrickfiEn 
wretch  may  cry  his  eyes  ont,  or 
nearly,  and  nothing  will  come  of 
it,  except  perhajw  a  Httle  lotion 
to  bathe  them  with  when  the  gaul- 
doctor  examines  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. He'll  get  better.  To-mor* 
row  he  may  sit  sobbing  in  agony 
over  his  breakfast,  weskening  hki 
panikin  of  gruel  with  tears  of 
bitterness,  and  which  in  ihat 
adulterated  state  returns  untouch- 
ed to  the  kitchen ;  but  in  a  day  or 
two  he  will  find  that  it  is  not  so 
unpalatable  as  it  lodks,  and  eee  a 
week  has  passed  he  will  'lick  the 
platter  dean,*  and  wish  for  a  little 
more. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  .tiiis 
piqper,  however,  to  treat  of  prison- 
en  in  durance.  Its  title  might 
Buggest  otherwise,  since  the  real 
thoroughbred  gaol-bird  is  moEB 
'  at  home'  in  prison  than  out. 
Undoubtedly  he  is  better  off '  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  spikes'  than 
when,  with  that  inborn  love  of 
liberty,  which  is  the  birthright  of 
Britons,  he  is  free  to  roam  on  the 
right  side.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  prove  this  in  the 
most  conclusive  manner.  Let 
any  person  who  would  like  to 
test  it  j^Iace  himself  in  a  position 
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to  observe  a  diBchaigeof  piisotiers 
from  the  gaol,  the  term  of  their 
sentence  having  expired,  and  those 
who  come  to  meet  them  there. 
Except  in  romance,  it  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrat- 
ed that  there  is  honour  amongst 
thieves;  but  unquestionably  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  kindly  feel- 
ing andgood-fellowship,  especially 
amongst  the  yoxmger  sort — ^boys 
and  youths  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen.  So  far  as  may  be  judged, 
the  captiye  himself  does  not  more 
anxiously  count  the  few  remaining 
days  and  hours  that  as  yet  stand 
between  himself  and  emancipation 
than  does  his  stanch  'pida'  of 
the  outer  world.  So  sure  as  the 
heavy  door  turns  on  its  hinges  to 
deliver  him  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  world,  does  he  see  advanc- 
ing towards  him,  with  hands  ex- 
tended and  glad  countenances,  his 
boon  companions,  who  are  gener- 
ally glad  to  have  him  amongst 
them  again,  and  are  anxious  to 
spend  their  present  stock  of  ready- 
money — realised  possibly  from  the 
sale  of  stolen  goods  an  hour  or 
two  before — in  standing  beer  and 
something  handsome  for  dinner 
in  celebration  of  the  joyous  event. 
But  the  difference  between  the 
newly-released  young  gaol-bird 
and  his  friends  who  have  enjoyed 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  an  un- 
usually long  speU  of  freedom ! 
The  former,  whose  term  of  incar- 
cexation  has  been  perhaps  six 
months,  though  unmistakably  of 
the  same  breed  as  his  companions, 
is  as  different  in  appearance  as 
brass  in  the  dross  and  brass  when 
it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  fimsher. 
Clean  and  fresh-complexioned  is 
the  young  gaolbird  whose  wings 
have  been  so  recently  clipped;  his 
eyes  are  bright  and  clear,  his  skin 
glows  with  the  hue  of  health,  his 
hair,  by  nature  scarcely  less  stub- 
bom  than  his  obdurate  hearty  has 
been  temporarily  tamed,  and  lies 


sleek  and  docile.     But  how  is  it 
with  his  young  friends  ?  The  result 
of  association  with  everything  that 
is  bad — bad  food,  bad  lodging, 
bad  drink,  bad  company — ^is  as 
plainly  marked  on  every  £ftoe  as 
though  scored  there  with  a  penciL 
They  are  dirty  ragged  beggars,  and, 
for  all  their  msJce-belieVe  of  jol- 
lity, anxious  and  hungry-looking. 
Their  friend  has  been  punished,' 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  has 
overtaken  him,  and  he  has  felt  the 
full  weight  of  its  chastening  hand ; 
and  the  result  is  that  his  health 
is  as  much  benefited  as,  perhaps 
even  more  than,  if  he  had  been 
sent  to  Brighton  or  Scarborough 
for  a  season.     It  is  more  than 
probable  that  these  young  gaol- 
birds, who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape  the  fowler,  would  be 
averse  to  such  an  arrangement; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  very  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  them  woidd  be  for  the 
next  policeman  they  met  to  take 
them  into  custodv  on  suspicion, 
so  that  they  mignt  be  delivered 
over  to  the  gaol  authorities  for  a 
course  of  treatment    similar    to 
that  which  their  friend  has  under^ 
gone.    I  havea  very  vivid  recol- 
lection of  being  on  one  occasion 
on  the  prison  premises  when  the 
van    arrived,    bringing   amongst 
others  a  horribly  dirty  and  neg- 
lected -  looking  little  wretch  of 
about  twelve  years  old.    An  old 
thief,  as  the  governor  informed 
me ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other 
he  must  of  late  have  been  terribly 
out  of  luck.     His  filthy  clothes 
were  mere  rags ;  his  hair  as  dis- 
gusting to  look  on  as  that  of  an 
Australian    bushman;    his    &ce 
pinched  with  cold  and  care  and 
hunger.      He  might  have  been 
a  younger  brother  of  Jo  of  Bleak 
House  celebrity,  but  without  the 
picturesqueness  which  distinguish- 
ed that  young  fellow's  poverty, 
and  without  tiie  industry  which 
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made  Jo  the  owner  of  a  cross- 
ing -  sweeping  broom.  .  '  How 
long  ttiis  time,  Isaacl'  a  £Ebtherly 
warder  in  attendance  asked  him 
with  a  pitying  nod  of  recognition. 
'Four  monce  Uiis'ereonce/  replied 
the  little  wretch^  not  witii  a  sigh 
for  the  long  term,  but  with  an 
unmistakable  lighting  up  of  his 
cadayerous  feice,  as  though  grate- 
ful for  the  &your  confeired  on 
him.  And  not  without  reason. 
Two  hours  afterwards  it  occurred 
to  me  to  aak  what  had  become  of 
him,  and  I  was  shown  to  his  celL 
Isaac  was  already  enduring  the 
punishment  to  which  the  wor- 
thy magistrate  had  condemned 
him.  He  had  enjoyed  what  to 
one  in  his  deplorable  condition 
must  have  been  the  indescribable 
luxury  of  a  wann  bath.  His 
hair  was  cropped  comfortably 
short  j  his  very  ears  shone,  shiny 
and  pink,  from  his  recent  tremen- 
dous washing;  he  had  partaken  of 
a  panikin  and  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  bread,  and  was  comfort- 
ably tucked  between  the  rugs  of 
his  hammock.  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  I  gazed  on  the  well- 
bestowed  Isaac,  that  he  would  have 
furnished  a  queer  picture  for  a 
magic-lantern  slide,  to  be  dubbed 
'  Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy,'  and 
added  to  the  pictorial  moral-lesson 
department  of  the  school  attached 
to  St.  Grudgeabone's  Workhouse. 
To  return,  however,  to  the 
young  fellow  just  released  from 
gaol,  and  welcomed  at  its  gates  by 
his  faithful  friends.  They  are  far 
gone  towards  that  state  of  dilapi- 
dation in  which  Isaac  was  dis- 
covered when  he  made  his  last 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  stealing ; 
but  it  is  not  very  likely  they  will 
envy  their  chum  his  cleanliness 
when  he  himself  fSedls  to  appreciate 
its  advantage.  It  ia  the  latter, 
indeed,  who  derives  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  from  contrasting  his 
condition   with  '  theirs.      He   is 


conscious  that  his  clothes,  from 
being  bundled  away  so  long,  are 
full  of  tell-tale  creases;  the  up- 
roarious hair  of  his  mates  is  pre- 
ferable to  his  own,  so  sleek  and 
smooth,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes 
undeniable  evidence  of  long  im- 
munity from  gaol-scissors.  He  is 
uncomfortably  aware  of  a  certain 
stiffiiess  of  gait,  of  an  inclination 
to  bend  his  knees  and  raise  his 
feet  from  the  ground  with  con- 
siderably more  'action'  than  or- 
dinary pedestrian  exercise  de- 
mands, and  which  he  knows  arises 
fix)m  familiarity  with  the  tread- 
mill. But  these  disagreeable  sen- 
sations will  soon  wear  oS, 

*  Kow,  my  lad,'  lemarked  to  him 
the  prison  governor,  who  is  as  kind- 
hearted  an  old  gentleman  as  may 
be  found  in  England, — '  now,  my 
lad,  when  you  get  away  from  this 
place,  I  do  trust  that  this  time 
you  will  keep  your  vow,  and  try 
to  be  honest.' 

'I  will  so,  sir,'  snivels  the 
young  incorrigible. 

<  That  is  right  Shun  all  bad 
company.  Face  the  devil  boldly, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you.  Avoid 
all  your  wicked  companions,  and 
seek  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Eesolve,  when  these  doors  close 
against  you,  that  they  have  done 
so  for  the  last  time.' 

Excellent  advice,  but  as  hard 
to  follow  as  for  him  to  perform  a 
certain  lunar  exploit  with  which 
a  cow  is  credited.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  point  out  with  whom 
the  blarn^  rests,  or  whether  by 
any  means  such  a  lamentable  con- 
dition of  affairs  can  be  altered; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  to  a  thief 
just  discharged  from  gaol,  and  so 
circumstanced — ^an  old  and  so-call- 
ed incorrigible  offender,  that  is  to 
say — the  'paths  of  virtue'  are 
tabooed.  There  is  no  admission 
for  him.  Should  he  try  it  with 
the  shame-faced  and  awkward 
manner  of  one  essaying  a  strange 
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calling,  Idle  police  would  bo  'down 
on  him'  before  he  had  defiled 
twenty  yazda  of  the  paths  of: 
viitne  by  walking  theie. 

^Hnllo,  you  sir,  what  are:  yon- 
dokig  here  V  hia  intimataacqtniBi- 
anee,  ^e  poliooman,  wonld.  ask 
him. 

*  O,  if  yon  please,  sir,  I  am  in 
seaxoh  of  a  honest  livelihoods 
Conld  you  be  so  kiud  as.  to  put 
me  in  the  way  of  itf 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  detestable  to  a.  police- 
officer,  on  duty  sad  in  uxufoim^ 
it  is  to  have  fun  poked  '  at  hinL* 

'  If  you  don*t  precioia  soon 
move  on  out  o'  thia,  you  baie^ 
faced  young  wagabon/  says  X  909 , 
'  m  pzecious  soon  put  you  wheiB. 
you'll  be  found  in  the  morning/ 

The  habitual  gaol-bird,  how- 
ever, has  no  disposition  to  em- 
bark ii^  what  he  knows,  or  thinks 
he  knows,  would,  terminate  in 
ignominious  failure.  Even  were 
he  well  provided  and  equipped 
for  the  novel  exploration,  the  paths 
of  virtue  would  have  led  him  to 
regions  as  strange  as  though  he 
were  landed  at  the  Antipodes. 
He  has  no  Mends  in  the  land  of 
honesty  and  respectability;  yet 
he  has  but  to  accept  the  gener- 
ous invitation  of  his  old  comrades, 
and  in  a  little  while  he  will  be 
amongst  familiar  faces,  and  certain 
of  a  cheery  greeting ;  this,  which- 
ever  way  it  may  be  viewed,  is 
something  after  six  months'  ban- 
ishment. So  the  little  party 
renew  the  severed  bond  of  brother- 
hood over  a  pot  of  beer,  and  in 
half  an  hour  the  young  fellow  is 
at  home  again. 

In  other  words,  he  goes  back 
once  more  to  a  life  of  crime  with 
all  its  anxieties  and  discomforts, 
trusting  to  luck  as  to  the  length 
of  the  tether  he  may  be  allowed 
before  he  is  brought  up  short 
with  a  hand  on  his  collar  and  the 
magistiate    assigns    him  a^  "Dbw 


lease  of  his  old  lodgings.  It  must 
not  be  imiBgined,  however,  that' 
the  thief  leaves  gaol  with  the 
hope  and  evea  the  expectatiDn 
of:  makiiig  his  *  holiday  a  merry^ 
thentgh  possibly  a  e^ort,  ona. 
There  is  an  eRon6ai»  supposition' 
amongst  innocent  folk  that  the 
*  makings'  of  a  London  tirief  aiB 
something  oonsideiable,  enabling 
the  rasoaiy  while  he  is  able  to 
enjoy  liberty,  to  live  like  the 
proverbial,  fighting  cock.  They, 
the  irnigeent,  peruseoffiieial  rdpoits^ 
in  whieh  it  •  is  sei  forth  with 
minutest  detail  how  much  momffp 
or  moisey's  worth  is  lost  to  ro^ 
spectable  society  annually  by  the 
rapacious  army  of  rogues  and 
robbers;  the renilt being  that eaefa 
one  musi  come  into  possession  of 
several  pounds  weekly,  enabling 
them  to  lead  a  life  of  riot  and 
extravagance  amongst  their  gay 
male  and  female  companions.  It 
would  much  amaze  those  who  are 
misled  to  the  above  opinion,  could 
they  visit  the  localities  where  the 
main  body  of  the  predatory  army 
take  up  their  quarters^  There  are 
certain  streets,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south  of  London,  known  to 
the  police  as  being  inhabited  al- 
most entirely  by  a  class  of  persons 
who  know  the  flavour  of  but  two 
kinds  of  bread,  that  which  is 
gained  by  plunder,  and  th^ 
which  is  dealt  out  to  them  by  the 
gaol- warder — ^persons  who  do  not 
supplement  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  resorting  to  dishonest  practices 
when  opportunity  serves,  but 
who,  when  they  rise  in  the  morxy' 
ing,  are  complacently  aware  that* 
there  will  be  no  dinner  or  tea 
until  some  one  oi  the  fomily  can 
contrive  to  steal  the  means  to  get 
the  one  or  the  other;  It  c^tainly" 
appears  strange  that  it  shoidd  be 
true  of  a  city  whidi  boasts  of 
being  the  lichestaiid  best  officered 
in  the  w^orld,  ihat  it  should  in  a^ 
dozen    difiEerent    parts    tolerate 
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breeding  and  abiding  places  for 
thieves;    but  it  ib  nevertheless 
strictly  true.    And  such  places  as 
they  are,  these  'homes'  of  the 
common    gaol-bird — the    most 
squalid,  the  most  poverty-stricken 
and  miserable !  For  the  most  part 
the  said  streets  consist  of  common 
lodging-houses,  and  it  is  the  lowest 
and  most  loosely  conducted  of 
these    that    the    individuals    in 
question  affect.     They  have  no 
&ncy  for  a  fixed  abode.     Practi- 
cally it  makes  really  no  difference ; 
for,  provided  a  sufficieiffc  descrip- 
tion of  a  known  thief  is  lodged  at 
a  station-house,  the  police  have 
scarcely  more  difficulty  in  finding 
him  than  the  man  who  turns  on 
the  fire-plug,  or  any  other  public 
servant  whose  name  and  address 
are  advertised.    But  the  gaol-bird 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  spell  of 
free  flight  prefers  the  widest  scope 
for  evasion  procurable.   The  com- 
mon lodging-house  affords  this. 
Under  the  lodging-house-keepers 
licensing  act  the  police  are  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  privi- 
leged to  enter  the  premises  and 
make  search,  for  a  'party*  they 
may  suspect  to  be  harboured  there; 
and  though  this  may  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  a  man  who  never 
can  be  sure,  when  he  puts  out  his 
'candle  and  turns  over  to  compose 
Jiimself  to  slumber,  that  his  eyes 
may  not  next  open  to  the  dazing 
glare  of  a  policeman's  bull's-eye 
lantern,  still  there  is  the  com- 
pensation   of   a    landlord    who 
endeavours  to  make  himself  agree- 
able   to    his    customers    by    an 
arrangement  known  as  '  running 
with  the  hare,  and  holding  with 
the  kounds.'    A  nod  is  as  good 
as  a  wor4  to  a  delinquent  known 


to  the  police;  and  should  the 
landlord  or  the  *  deputy,*  who  sits 
at  the  dooi^  make  any  one  of  a 
dozen  well-understood  signs  as 
the  waiy  one  is  about  to  enter, 
he  takes  himself  off  again  with- 
out delay  to  try  his  fortune  else- 
where. 

But  at  best,  and  with  most 
extraordinary  good  fortune  in 
the  way  of  steering  clear  of  the 
law's  handy  instruments  of  re- 
pression, what  is  there  in  the  free 
existence  of  a  thief  of  the  com- 
mon sort — and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  seven  out  of  every  ten 
are  of  this  sort — ^that  he  should 
cling  so  tenaciously  to  it  and 
eschew  the  ways  of  honesty  ?  His 
occupation  does  not  yield  him 
decent  clothes  to  wear,  as  is 
plainly  shown  by  tbe  faict  that 
common  thieves,  young  and  old, 
whenever  they  appear  in  a  crimi- 
nal dock;  are  the  seediest  of  the 
seedy.  It  does  not  yield  him 
food  in  plenty,  oi  a  comfortable 
bed  to  lie  on.  His  constant  life 
is  a  dog's  life — that  of  a  cur  of 
the  kennel,  who,  at  peril  of  limb 
and  liberty,  must  snatch  his  every 
morsel  of  food  before  he  may  eat 
it.  He  is  cut  off  from  every 
social  blessing  which  makes  life 
endurable-— f^m  home,  from  wife, 
chHdren,  everything.  He  is  a 
man  who,  however  great  his 
trouble,  dare  not  offer  up  a  prayer 
for  relief  on  the  proihise  of  an 
amended  life  for  the  future,  for 
that  would  be  so  brazen  a  lie  that 
he  would  not  dare  utter  it.  In 
short,  the.  habitual  gaol-bird  is  so 
everlastingly  a  miserable  creature 
as  to  make  one  doubt  if  the  right 
means  have  been  yet  taken  to 
reclaim  him. 


'YES!' 


Dear  hiding-place,  I  ptay  yon  keep 

ThiB  secret  in  your  breast  J 
0^  fold  it  sure  and  fold  it  fast, 

And  let  it  safely  rest ! 
And  let  it  rest  and  let  it  lie 

Till  paling  sky  shall  show 
Through  pearly  pallor.sofbly  gray 

The  flush  of  morning's  glow. 

For  then — ^while  dawn  is  still  a  dream, 

And  all  is  hush'd  and  still — 
Some  one  will  cross  the  dewy  fields 

That  spread  below  the  hill ; 
Will  swiftly  pass  through  flowering  aisles, 

And  crush  the  petals  sweet — 
Dear  hiding-place,  I  pray  you  lay 

My  secret  at  his  feet ! 

Ah,  cold  and  lifeless  seems  the  word 
My  trembling  hand  has  traced ; 

He  wUl  not  guess  the  thousand  hopes 
That  with  that  word  are  placed  ! 

0,  wiU  he  guess  or  will  he  know  1 
Dear  blossoms  at  my  feet. 

Look  up  and  whisper  faint  and  low  : 
*  I  long  his  eyes  to  meet. 

Ah,  happy  letter,  you  will  feel 

His  touch  BO  light  and  true ! 
Ah,  happy  hand  that  draws  you  forth, 

I  would  that  I  were  you ! 
I  would  and  would  not — ^love  and  fear 

Make  up  so  large  a  sum 
Within  my  foolish  heart  to-day. 

The  heart  that  he  has  won. 

0,  have  I  lived  or  have  I  loved 

In  any  yea^  before  ? 
For  now  I  cannot  dream  of  joy. 

Save  with  him  evermore. 
I  waste  the  days,  the  nights,  the  houiis, 

In  thoughts  that  come  and  go ; 
And  yet  in  all  their  circling  flight. 

One  name  alone  they  know. 

O  lavish  lights  and  floating  shades, 

I  would  you  were  no  more ; 
Fly  down  and  haunt  the  midnight  glades. 

And  tell  me  day  is  o*er ! 
Dear  ivy,  keep  my  secret  safe ; 

Like  him,  you  cannot  guess 
That  life  and  love  are  centred  here 

Where  I  have  written — Yes  ! 


Dear  ivy,  keep  my  sccrel  iiJe  ; 

Like  bim,  you  cannot  gtwu 
That  life  and  love  ore  cenUM  here. 

Wlicre  1  liave  written — Yes  I 

See  ihe  Poora. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SWAN. 

I  WAS  reading  the  Franconian 
Oazette,  Suddenly  I  looked  up 
and  said, 

*  Eva,  let  us  go  to  Wiirzburg.* 
'  To  Wiirzbuig  I     Why  V 

^  It  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing towns  in  Germany.  Grey 
says  so ;  Baedeker  says  so.  It  is 
an  episcopal  see.' 

'  So  are  Sodor  and  Man.' 

'  There  is  a  regal  palace,  a  fa- 
vourite promenade,  and  a  spacious 
commercial  school.' 

^  But  we  are  not  archduchesses, 
nor  a  brass  band,  nor  going  into 
business,'  she  pleaded. 

^  It  is  the  burial-place  of  Yogel- 
weid  the  Minnesinger.  Happy 
thought  for  your  next  picture : 
the  choristers  of  Wiirzbuig  mins- 
ter feeding  the  birds  at  Walther's 
tomb,  in  obedience  to  his  last  will 
and  testament.' 

*  But  I  think  I  could  paint  that 
without  going  aU  the  way  to 
Wiiizburg.' 

'  How  unenterprising  you  are  ! 
But  listen.  They  are  going  to 
give  a  grand  performance  of 
Lohengrin  at  the  Wiirzburg  opera- 
house  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

'  But  is  it  Hkely  to  be  one  worth 
hearing  in  such  a  small  town  V 

'  Don't  interrupt.  "  Elsa, 
Fraulein  Elizabeth  Miiller  ; 
Lohengrin,  Herr  Theodore  Mars- 
ton."  ' 

'  O,  let  us  go  !'  exclaimed  Eva, 
with  alacrify. 

'  Exactly ;  that  is  what  I  have 
been  seeing  this  half  hour.  The 
first  step  will  be  to  prepare  Frau 
Richter's  mind.' 
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Frau  Richter,  be  it  observed, 
was  beginning  to  get  accustomed 
to  our  ways,  even  when  they  were 
not  as  her  ways  or  those  of  her 
countrywomen.  Germans  trans- 
planted into  English  soil  are 
known  to  prove  tiiemselves  the 
most  receptive  people  in  the  world, 
and  mere  intercourse  with  English 
women  had  told  in  a  wonderful 
manner  on  our  good  landlady. 
Kay,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  could 
the  departed  deplored  Richter 
have  come  to  life  again  at  this 
time,  he  would  have  been  utterly 
aghast  at  the  rise  and  progress  of 
independent  ideas,  the  general 
domestic  enlightenment  going  on 
under  his  roof,  and  have  charged 
Eva  and  myself  bitterly  with  de- 
moralising his  household. 

Two  days  after  we  started  on 
our  excursion,  reaching  Wiirzburg 
in  time  to  secure  places  at  the 
theatre  for  the  evening. 

Lovers  of  local  colour  will  no- 
where find  more  of  it  left  than  in 
old  German  cities  such  as  Ulm, 
Augsburg,  Numberg,  Wiirzburg, 
and  others.  Curiously  unchanged 
in  character,  parts  of  them  have 
stood  si«ce  the  time  when  Wohl- 
gemiith  painted  and  Ofterdingen 
sang,  thus  a£fording  to  this  day 
better  illustrations  of  old  German 
history  and  literature  than  are 
left  of  the  kind  to  England  and 
France  of  theirs. 

But  no  time  was  ours  for  sight- 
seeing that  evening.  We  were  in 
Germany,  and  the  opera  began  at 
six.  We  swallowed  a  hasty  meal, 
and  rushed  off  to  the  theatre. 

*  Why,  what  a  grave  and  orderly 
looking  audience  I'  observed  Eva, 
as  we  took  our  seats. 
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^  Congregation,  you  mean,'  said 
I,  impressed.  We  might  have 
been  at  a  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall. 
The  fashionable  nonchalance  that 
haunts  our  opera-stalls  at  home, 
the  shabby  gentility  that  haunts 
the  gallery,  were  here  alike  con- 
spicuous by  their  abaence*  S«iaiie 
gravity  aat  on  evety  oomitenanee. 
It  is  difficult  for  ua  EngliA  to 
lealise  how  to  the  Germana  the 
op^ca  is  no  light  show  or  asrutte- 
ment,  but  a  aerions  buainew  like 
their  dinner,  and  wbich  they  sit 
down  to  discuss  in  much  thasanis 
solemn  and  deliberate  fuhioa. 

Presently  we  wave  startled  by 
an  extraordinary  buiat  of  applause. 
The  curtain  had  not  risen  yet,  nor 
the  overture  begun.  This  spon- 
taneous shout  had  bean  roused  by 
the  entrance  of  the  conductor,, 
and  grew  to  such  a  jubilee  as 
at  last  forced  him  reluctaiitly  to 
turn  and  bow  his  acknowledg- 
ment.    It  waa  Herr  von  Zbirow. 

Great'was  our  surprise.  Foi^— 
though  we  vaguely  knew  him  to 
be  in  vQleggiaiura  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— he  held  no  regular 
conductor's  post  here  or  elsewhere* 
But  the  present  was  a  grand  occa- 
sion, the  anniversary  of  a  royal 
birth,  christening,  confirmatioA, 
or  wedding  day — I  forget  which 
— but  in  honour  of  it  he  had,  it 
appeared,  been  induced  to  assume 
the  baton. 

He  cut  short  the  apfdanisa 
without  ceremony  by  giving  bia 
orchestra  the  signal  to  stoke  up 
the  prelude.  Music  of  the  future^ 
they  call  it,  some  sarcastically, 
some  enthusiastically.  Be  that  aa 
it  may,  a  music  of  dreamland  and 
moonlight,  of  distance  and  en- 
chantment, and  mysteries  of  sweet* 
ness  and  sadness. 

The  orchestra  was  small,  and 
probably  second  rate.  The  perfec- 
tion of  their  playing  to*night  was 
astounding,  but  that  was  the  woxk 
of    their   leader*     Von    Zbiiow 


seemed  to  radiate  inspiration  as 
suns  radiate  heat.  Will  they,  nill 
they,  his  band  must  catch  his 
zeal,  self-forgetfulness,  concentra- 
tien  of  purpose  and  energy.  To 
be  lazy,  careless,  or  apathetic 
under  the  spell  of  those  meteoric 
eyes  was  about  as  ea^  as  to  keep 
stiU  under  the  action  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

Now  enter  filsa,  tha  heroine  of 
the  ni^it^  a.pretty  thing  with  floHh 
silk  hair,  the  sweetest  eyes,  tha 
most  ingenuoua  child-like  £a^  in 
the  world,  and  a  touch  of  reckless, 
¥HlfiiI  spirit  in  her  expression 
which  added  greatly  to  its  charm, 
but  whioh,  when  it  showed  itself 
practically  in  liberties  taken  with 
the  musio  and  the  time,  acted 
upoxuthe  cimductos  in  an  opposite 
faohian.  A  little  singer  bom  on 
the  stage,  and  bearing  about  bar 
pasj^Kurt  to  it  on  her  fair  £su;e, 
withal  one  of  those  helplaashope* 
less  darlings,  thanks  to  whom  ax^^ 
cumatanee  wiU  never  want  for 
playthings.  Oroumstance  mi^ 
exalt,  oircmnatanoe  may  dng 
them  down,  but  in  neither  case 
will  the  darling  oomplicatematterB 
by  (Bering  the  faintest  reeiatance. 
Perfectly  good-natured,  guided  by 
inatinot  unchecked,  aha  lives  in  a 
littie  world  of  her  own,  where 
paradise  means  money,  and  money 
means  idleniws,  suppecsy  and  fiin. 
Those  laughing  blue  eyes  of  here 
sea  no  ftuther.  As  well  ecxpeet 
these  untutared  races  who  can 
only  count  up  to  five  to  maator 
the  mysteries  of  mathematics  as 
that  such  as  she  should  imderstand 
any  of  the  intricacies  of  the  laby- 
rinth we  live  in. 

But  there  was  sometiiingp  in  the 
young  lady's  very  helplessness  so 
appropriate  to  her  part  to-night 
that  it  was  easy  to  identify  her 
with  Wagner's  heroine,  the  maiden 
faiaely  accused,  standing  there 
with  clasped  hands,  succumbing 
unresistingly  to  her  fate^  and  look* 
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ing  Rrand  fSme  a  deliveter  to  drop* 
fgam:  tfa«  cdoada 

Fortunately  we  are  x>n  the 
«iiigB>  not  in  real  life,  8o  the  deli* 
Tans  drops  accordingly.  Tha 
lanal  tfaiill  of  exeitement  kindled 
eFeiybody  in  the  house  as  the 
Bug  of  that  wondrons,  roaauig 
Ghraus  hailed  the  approaah  of 
Lohengrin  in  his  awaO'dmwn 
aki£f.  • 

As  Theodore  Marston  stepped 
finwL  the  boat  and  adyaneed,  fiat- 
tenng  murmurs  more  w  less  audi" 
hia  hiroke  £com  all  the  ladies  in 
the  house.  Part  was  a  tribute  to 
hoB  striking  costume  of  white 
chain  armour,  part  to  his  hand^- 
some  eonatenanoe,  but  his  manner 
aad  healing  besides  were  peifect 
A  staining  change  from  the  time 
of  his  ddbut  in  London.  Then  he 
had  ftillen  into  the  unpardonable 
msL  of  giving  himself  airs  before 
his  audience,  disregarding  their 
pwinwifo  and  their  judgment  too 
orertlj.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
young  stager,  not  to  the  manner 
bom,  to  find  that  graceful  medium, 
the  point  of  acknowledging  with- 
out truckling  to  the  public,  but 
Theedore  Marston  had  learnt  to 
hit  it. 

In  the  port  of  the  Knight  of 
thai  Swan  again  he  had  fallen  on 
his  feet  IJnchanged,  unchange- 
able, his  nature  is  undiminished  in 
force  and  passion,  and  still  with- 
out the  softer  subtler  shades  of  an 
affisction  that  loses  itself  in  its 
objett  He  may  act  them,  but 
cannot  feel  them,  and  such  acting 
—an  imitation  from  without,  and 
not  a  reflection  from  within — ^is 
less  telling,  less  true.  But  Lo- 
hengrin is  Ids  own  master  from 
first  to  last — ^provokingly  so.  No 
love-lorn  swain  of  a  tenor  was 
Eiaa's  wooer,  but  the  knight  pro- 
teotor,  champion,  and  judge.  For 
the  rest,  the  orchestra  played  like 
one  man,  and  that  man  a  master ; 
the  chorus,  from  sheer  spirit,  came 


near  to  genuine  exeelleneOy  the 
minor  parts  wem  well  filled,  and 
Slsa  waa  too  pvetty  a  vocal  pictuxie 
to  excite  criticism.  But  the  fooos 
of  attiaetlon  was  Theodore  Mars- 
ton.  Noi  an  eye  ever  left  him 
whilst  he  was  on  the  stage;  he 
was  rvfeUing  in  the  taU,  swing  of 
that  despotism  it  is  an  actor^s 
pnvilege  to  exeroise  over  his 
audience.  Cidl  it  brief,  or  vam, 
or  what  you  will  We,  its  slaves, 
sneer  at  it,  analyse  it  critically, 
and  helpiessly  submit  to  it  the 
next  moment.  The  ^  poor  player^ 
^ts  and  struts  away  his  hour  on 
the  stage,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
him.  As  if  hours  could  not  hold 
other  things  besides  minutes! 
They  should  be  valued  according 
to  what  tiiey  contain.  May  not 
Mario's  or  Grisi's  hour  be  well 
worth  another^s  decade  f 

Lastly,  he  was  at  home  in  that 
declamatory  lyrical  drama,  to 
which  his  rich  voice  and  powor  of 
vivid  expression  lent  themselves 
extremely  well.  Youth,  beauty^ 
passion,  music,  divinities  all,  we 
see-  their*  impersonation  in  this 
Knight  of  the  1^  wan;  andtheirfour- 
fold  lasaination  is  upon  us,  aeon . 
his  bride  Eba,  standing  there  so 
still,  so  white,  so  meek,  until — 
true  daughter  of  Eve  that  sheis-^ 
she  has  coaxed,  forced  from  him 
at  last  the  fatal  secret,  a  breach 
of  faith  whereby  she  forfeits  her 
bliss  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

And  when  at  the  close  Lohen- 
grin, the  remorseless,  takes  a  final 
farewell  of  everybody  vn^  some 
deliberation,  departs  mysteriously 
as  he  came,  and  vanishes  away  in 
1^  distance,  the  audience  seemed 
more  reluctant  than  Else  herself 
to  see  the  last  of  him  that  ni^t. 
They  must  recall  him  again  and 
again,  with  his  Elsa  and  withcwrt 
— for  the  lion'sshare  of  enthusiasm 
fell  to  him  without  question — till, 
recollecting  themselves^  they 
raised  a  xmanimous  shout  for  Yon 
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Zbirow.  When  at  last  he  taidily 
responded,  suffering  Theodoro 
Marston  to  lead  him  on,  there 
uprose  a  hearty  cheer,  not  to  be 
despised  by  English  throats  for 
being  given  seldomer  and  with 
more  discrimination. 

The  play  was  over,  but  not  the 
stage  effect.  That  could  not  go 
off  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  eva- 
porate in  clapping  of  hands.  We 
were  music-intoxicated.  Placid 
Eva  herself  looked  a  little  mad; 
and  I  felt  roused  by  what  I  had 
seen— reckless,  ready  for  anything 
— anything,  that  is,  except  for 
what  we  were  going  to  do  next, 
return  to  the  inn,  take  tea,  and  go 
to  bed. 

But  just  as  we  were  leaving  the 
house.  Von  Zbirow,  who  •must 
have  singled  us  out  from  the 
crowd  in  the  theatre,  came  hasten- 
ing, and  presented  himself  before 
us  in  the  passage. 

'  Good-evening,  ladies ;  I  was 
never  more  surprised,  more  pleased, 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  exist- 
ence /  and  we  returned  the  com- 
pliment, of  course.  *  You  have  come 
to  Wiirzburg  for  to  hear  LoJien- 
grinT  he  said  approvingly. 

*We  came  to  hear  Theodore 
Marston,  a  countryman  and  an 
acquaintance  of  ours  besides,  you 
know/  I  replied,  with  perhaps  un- 
necessary candour. 

'What,  you  know  him?  Ah, 
to  be  sure,  I  had  forgot.  Well, 
you  must  come,  then,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  great  suc- 
cess. He  has  surprised  us  all — 
himself  too.  I  was  delighted  with 
him,  and  go  to  tell  him  so.'  Then 
he  hesitated.  'A  few  of  them 
have  promised  to  come  out  to  sup 
with  me  at  my  little  house,  and 
I  have  the  honour  to  invite  you. 
Will  you  join  us  V 

*  The  honour  is  ours,  Meister^ 
said  I  politely. 

'Becomes;  and  Fraulein  Miiller 
comes,  and  her  aunt,  and  the  first 


trombone,  and  the  leader  of  the 
violins,  both  excellent  gentlemen, 
and  of  my  best  Mends.  Where 
now  are  you  staying — at  the  Three 
Kings  ?  Exactly;  and  it  is  a  right 
good  inn,  but  the  supper  at  my 
villa  you  wUl  like  yet  better.  I 
know  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  Hiree 
Kiugs.  Ham  uncooked,  sour 
salad,  bones  of  chicken,  and  plum 
jam— aU  ver/  good  things ;  but 
English  prejudices!  Besides,  there 
will  be  a  smoky  heat ;  but  an  art- 
ist supper  out  of  the  town,  where 
I  live  by  the  river-side,  will  be 
one  pleasant  change.  Is  it  yes,  or 
nol  Yes?  That  is  right  Then 
follow  me.' 

We  followed  him ;  down  mys- 
terious, uneven,  dark,  strait  and 
narrow  ways  to  the  back — I  beg 
pardon — ^the  stage-door,  where  a 
little  knot  of  students  and  idlers 
were  assembled  to  see  Elsa  come 
out. 

Theodore  Marston  was  there  al- 
ready, and  we  exchanged  friendly 
greetings. 

Elsa  kept  her  admirers  a  long 
time  waiting;  and  Von  Zbirow 
nearly  went  into  a  fit  with  impa- 
tience. At  last  she  appeared, 
marshalled  by  her  aunt.  He  hur- 
ried them  and  his  two  orchestral 
friends  into  the  fiist  carriage ;  put 
us,  Tl^odore,  and  himself  into 
another,  and  off  we  drove.  It  was 
early  stUl — only  nine  o'clock. 

'  Kow  of  all  the  meetings  that 
ever  were  met,'  ejaculated  Mr. 
Marston,  looking  bewildered  from 
Eva  to  myself,  beginning  all  of 
a  sudden  to  realise  his  surprise, 
'  this  is  the  strangest' 

*  Not  so  strange,'  said  Eva.  *  We 
were  at  Ludwigsheim,  wanted  to 
see  Wiirzburg  and  to  hear  Lohen- 
grin — ^ 

*  And  to  hear  you,'  I  continued 
for  her.  '  Garpet-bags,  droschky, 
ticket,  express-train,  inn,  opera- 
stalls  ;  it  all  follows  as  easily  as 
possible.' 
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'And  Lohengrin^  bow  did  it 
go)  Elaa  was  divine,  was  she  notf 

^  Sappermenij*  mattered  Von 
Zbirow  impatiently;  'whom  shall 
we  adore  nextf 

*  Insensible  man,  you  are  blind 
to  ber  beauty/ 

'Until  I  take  off  my  specta- 
cles— ' 

.  'Ah,  now  yon  want  to  exas- 
perate me/ 

'I  want  to  elcasperate  no  one. 
She  IB  a  silly  girl,  who  sings  like 
a  serinette,  and  talks  all  what  non- 
sense comes  into  her  head.' 

'  She  has  a  lovely  £bu»/  said  I. 

'Thanks,'  said  Theodore  grate- 
fblly.  *  If  ever  mind,  Meister;  be- 
lieve me,  she  will  create  the  part 
of  the  heroine  charmingly  in  your 
new  opera.' 

'  Fraulein  Elizabeth  Miiller  sing 
in  my  opera  I  Please  the  Lord, 
she  i^all  never  have  the  chance 
given  her  to  —  to  miscreaie  any 
•  work  of  mine,'  said  Von  Zbirow 
giandly.  , 

Mr.  Maiston  burst  into  a  peal 
of  laughter.  He  seemed  to  take 
particular  pleasure  in  advertising 
his  admiration  of  the  young  lady 
in  the  presence  of  the  Meister^ 
whose  aversion  to  her,  in  her 
artistic  capacity  at  least,  was 
equally  undisguised. 

The  villa  we  were  now  approach- 
ing stood  on  the  shady  slope  of 
the  hills  bordering  the  Main,  about 
a  mile  from  the  town. 

'  Three  year  ago  he  was  an  inn,' 
observed  Von  Zbirow,  as  we  dis- 
mounted— 'the  White  Owl.  I 
bought  him  for  to  make  of  him 
my  most  private  residence.  So  I 
have  come  in  to  all  the  special 
advantages  of  the  hostelry — apart- 
ments laige  and  small,  spacious 
smoking-room,  garden.  Ah^  you 
will  see.' 

It  was  a  white  house,  near  the 
highway,  but  judiciously  screened 
off  by  trees.  Quite  a  modest  little 
roadside   inn,  that    had  needed 


very  slight  metamorphosis  to  be- 
come a  wayward,  solitary  musi- 
cian's lair. 

The  master  admitted  us  with  a 
ponderous  latch-key.  Inside,  all 
was  pitch-dark.  He  apologised; 
and  led  on  by  him,  we  groped  our 
way  to  a  very  small  dining-room 
on  the  ground-floor  at  the  back, 
overlooking  the  garden. 

*  Elnow  you  I  have  only  one 
servant,!  said  Von  Zbirow,  begin- 
ning to  be  nervous,  as  he  fumbled 
for  a  light ;  '  I  hope  all  will  be  in 
order,  as  I  strictly  enjoined  that 
it  should  be.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  8TMP0SIUM. 

A  PABTT  of  eight,  we  filled  the 
little  room,  which  was,  moreover, 
in  an  overflowing  state  of  disorder 
that  looked  chronic  and  incurable; 
the  chairs  crammed  with  books 
and  music-paper,  the  stove  heaped 
with  letters,  a  large  inkstand  on 
the  window-seat,  and  a  cat  curled 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  plates  and 
dishes. 

'Justina,  JusMna,  where  art 
thou  f  cried  Von  Zbirow,  calling 
in  a  lamentable  voice  upon  the 
servant.  '  Canst  thou  not  count) 
or  how  dost  thou  not  perceive  that 
thou  hast  laid  the  supper-table  for 
four  alone  V 

Theodore  was  laughing  immode- 
rately. '  Fraulein  Elizabeth,  will 
you  take  the  seat  of  honour  on  the 
piano)  Miss  Noel,  let  me  offer 
you  the  wood-basket.  As  for  us 
men,  we  must  accommodate  our- 
selves upon  the  floor;'  but  that, 
also,  was  well  occupied  with  musio- 
books  and  waste-paper. 

'What  am  I  to  do f  groaned 
Von  Zbirow,  in  despair. 

'An  idea,'  said  Theodore  sud« 
denly. 

'  O  man  of  genius,  communicate 
it— quick.' 
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'Just  to  transport  taUe,  chain, 
sapper,  and  oiuaelves  into  the 
garden.  It  is  a  fine  night ;  and 
il^ece  ift  room  outside  for  us  all,  and 
m  mMnj  uninvited  gaests  baudes 
.00  may  happen  to  turn  in.' 
.'  •  It  was  like  a  transfoimation- 
«ceiie.  In  three  minutes  our  dou- 
ble qnartett  were  seated  round 
the  table  on  the  turf  in  the  garden, 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  the 
aervant,  a  gaunt  German  maid-of- 
All-work,  who  had  put  in  a  tardy 
i^peazance,  but  only  to  look  on 
mute  with  disapprovaL 

*  Upon  my  soul,  Theodore,  but 
thou  art  a  wonderful  man,'  sighed 
Von  Zbirow  admiringly,  'and 
worth  all  those  stupid  fellows  of 
Bavarian  waiters.  Come  here, 
Justina;  take  a  lesson  from  this 
^pentleman.  He  has  been  at  a  eafS 
in  Palis.  If  ever  you  leave  the 
stage,  Theodore,  rely  on  my  re- 
commendation as  a  gar^on.* 

Yon  Zbirow  presided  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  in  his  very  happiest 
^Bood.  He  had  come  down  from 
his  pedestal  of  genius,  laid  aside 
his  haughty  dignity  and  keen  dis- 
dain, to  become,  if  for  this  occasion 
only,  as  other  men,  only  more 
amiable,  amusable,  and  lively  than 
most.  On  his  right  sat  Frauloin 
HttUer's  aunt. 

'Look  at  her  well,'  whispered 
Theodore  to  me, '  and  say  if  aunts 
are  not  an  admirable  institution. 
But  whether  Fraulein  Elizabeth's 
.is  genuine,  or  comes  &om  the  office 
,at  Berlin,  where  they  let  them  out 
•<m  hire  at  moderate  charges,  is 
what  I  have  never  been  able  to 
.find  out' 

'  Ab  a  professional  aunt  she 
ought  really  to  command  a  very 
high  salary,'  I  replied  gravely. 

There  surely  could  not  have 
been  a  nH»e  first-rate  impersona- 
tion of  the  character,  ^e  looked 
like  a  dragon  but  thought  like  the 
aaipent,  for  she  wisely  behaved 
like  a  lamb.* 


On  her  other  side  sat  the  trom- 
bone, a  German  of  the  Germans, 
whose  running  conversation  was 
evidently  immensely  diverting, 
both  to  her  and  to  himself, -to 
whom  it  appeared  to  be  chiefly 
addressed.  Instead  of  talking,  he 
thought  and  felt  aloud. 

'Next  to  him  came  Eva,  carry- 
ing on  a  curious  dialogue,  mostly 
in  pantomime,  with  her  neighbour, 
the  first  violin,  who,  like  herself, 
was  no  linguist.  Then  came  Elsa, 
and  by  her  side,  Theodore,  divid- 
ing his  attentions  with  scrupulous 
impartiality  between  her  and  my- 
self. 

The  fishermen  on  the  Main  that 
night  must  have  been  not  a  litHe 
astonished  at  the  repeated  sounds 
of  mirth  that  kept  echoing  firom 
the  invisible  gaiden  behind  the 
ez-roadside  inn. 

'I  have  no  Eoman  emperat's 
feast  for  you,  my  friends,'  began 
Yon  Zbirow;  'who  sups  with  me, 
^  sups  with  a  hermit.  What  have 
we  first  9  Sardines  and  sausages, 
tea  and — ah,  Sapperment  f  fierce- 
ly; then  to  the  servant,  in  the 
softest  of  voices,  '  Justina,  didst 
not  thou  order  that  cake )' 

« Mein  Herr,  did  I  noti  Buf— 
severely — '  your  cat  has  eaten  the 
top  off.' 

'Ah,  animal — and  an  epicure 
too  1  Well,  well;  here  is  the 
bread.  Schlosser,  pray  uncork  the 
Leistenwein.  Have  a  care;  you 
are  pouring  it  into  Fraulein  Eliza- 
beth's tea.  Mercy !  are  there  only 
two  glasses  amongst —  Justina 
—you  know  she  pretend  to  be 
deaf— thou  art  gone  already.  Well, 
we  must  use  the  teacups.' 

'  Hera's  a  nice  bit  of  fifthoaot 
decoiation  for  yon,'  began  Theo- 
dore soothingly ; '  garden,  statues^ 
roses,  moonlight.' 

'And  sardines,'  intenupted  Elsa; 
*  may  I  trouble  you — * 

'O,  supper  is  picturesque  too 
— the  meal  musical  par  excellenee/ 
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lemazked  Von  Zbirow.  '  Jiurtiim, 
Jistina— that  girl!  She  neyer  will 
sit  up  after  ten.  There  used  to  be 
more  than  one  knife  in  my  esta- 
bliahmeiit.     Where  is  the  other  V 

*  I'hsve  it.  Doctor/  said  a  trom- 
boiUBfa  ^oe  fiom  the  side  of  the 

<  Then  lend  it  me,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time,  nnle8B--4mleas  I  can 
&id  a  substitiite  in  my  pocket. 
Ha  1  a  paper-cutter  ;  the  very 
thing!' 

'Only  look  at  Theodore,'  said 
-Eka,  laughing ;  '  he  has  finished 
the  nrdines ;  hoped  he  wasn't 
notioed  in  the  dark/ 

'  SchloMer,'  said  Von  Zbirow  to 
the  fiat  vioUn, '  giye  our  robust 
tenor  the  sausages ;  but  help  thy- 
self first,  if  thou  pnrposest  to  par- 
take of  the  dish.  He's  yora- 
eioiiB.' 

'It's  the  open  air,'  said  Theo- 
dore apologetically.  '  Youll  find 
it  eocpensiye,  Doctor,  giving  sup- 
per-pacrties  out  of  doors.' 

*  I  tmst  only  that  Jnstina  has 
put  out  the  right  wine,'  said  our 
host,  peering  anxiously  at  the  bot- 
tle before  hm.  ^  She  pretend  she 
cannot  read  the  labels,  and  treated 
a  yisitor  of  hers  to  my  best  Jo- 
lumniebtiger  the  other  day.' 

*  A  song,  a  song !'  cried  Theo- 
dore, uplifting  his  glass.  'Silence; 
Emulem  £li2abeth  will  now  giye 
VB  her  celebrated  brindid.^ 

'  He  may  well  call  it  h^s,'  put 
in  Yon  Zbbow,  in  a  spiteful  whis- 
per aside  to  me^  'It  is  her  single, 
liar  orphan  song.  She  took  one 
year  to  learn  it-^that  was  three 
yem»  ago ;  and  it  has  lasted  her 
emsr  since.  Come,  my  most  beau- 
iifol,'  he  resumed  aloud  to  her, 
'  we  aie  all  listening — moon  and 
Maa,  bats,  snails,  worms,  and 
men!' 

*  JUiy  but,  Doctor,  yon  make  me 
SHryoiiB..  I  wish  you  would  not 
iookfltaae.' 

*A9kI  wil»tc8nitrignify,^0n 


you  know  how  blind  I  am,  and 
that  I  cannot  tell  Franz  from  his 
ttombone  when  the  table  is  be- 
tween f 

'Well,  here  goes.  Eh,  Theo- 
dore, what  an  appetite  you  have 
brought  with  you  to-night !  That 
dish  of  pears  will  be  empty  before 
my  song  is  oyer,  and  I  haye  set 
my  hecfft  upon  the  yellow  one. 
Keep  it  for  me,  Schlosser,  there's 
a  dear.' 

And  she  stood  up  and  dashed 
off  her  bnndisi  with  spirit,  flou- 
rishing a  little  glass.  Yon  Zbirow 
leant  back  and  shut  his  eyes  whilst 
it  was  going  on.  All  the  rest  ap- 
plauded, especially  in  the  weakest 
parts,  as  at  wedding-breakfast 
speeches ;  but  the  Doctor  did  not 
recoyer  his  spirits  until  it  was 
well  oyer. 

'Now,  Theodore,  your  torn,' 
said  he,  reyiying,  as  Elsa  sat  down 
.again. 

The  young  man  responded  by 
breaking  off-hand  into  a  well- 
known  composition  of  the  Doc- 
tor's. It  was  a  Persian  drinking- 
song,  one  of  a  cycle,  and  followed 
at  its  close  by  a  duet.  At  this 
point  Theodore  made  a  sign  to 
Elsa  to  join  in.  She  did  not  see 
the  instinctiye  moyement  of  the 
Doctor's  hands  to  his  ears,  but 
replied  innocently, 

'  O,  don't  ask  me  to  sing  that, 
and  by  heart  too ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber a  note  of  it' 

'FoM  do,'  said  Yon  Zbirow, 
suddenly  wheeling  round  to  me, 
with  an  imperatiye  gesture.  '  Go 
on,  Theodore,  I  tell  you.' 

And  we  sang— the  eyerlasting 
old  refrain  of  roses  and  loye  and 
wine,  the  sun,  songs,  and  black 
eyes.  The  red  tlrope  sparkled  in 
the  glass,  and  the  golden  stars  of 
loye  shone  in  the  sky.  Kow, 
could  anything  haye  been  more 
trite,  more  haclbieyed  ?  But  music 
has  power  to  impart  eternal  youth, 
and  the  elixir  of  melody  created 
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these  worn  phrases  a&esh,  endow- 
ing them  with  who  knows  what 
meaning,  what  power,  what  mys- 
tery I 

Von  Zbirow's  setting  was  sin- 
gular and  plaintive.  Often  he  had 
made  me  go  over  it  with  him, 
supplying  with  his  husky  com- 
poser's accents  the  part  now  sung 
out  by  Theodore's  rich  fresh  voice 
con  amove, 

*■  Beautiful/  sighed  the  first  vio- 
lin, but  shaking  his  head ;  for  the 
more  outward  things  pleased  him, 
the  more  it  seemed  to  incline  him 
to  lapse  into  melancholy;  'too 
beautiful,  Doctor,  I  fear,  for  this 
prejudiced,  prosaic,  unsympathetic 
age.' 

'  What  nonsense  do  you  talk  f 
growled  Von  Zbirow  sharply. 

'For  the  public.  Doctor,  for 
the  public,'  he  explained  moum- 
fuUy. 

'  I  do  not  write  for  the  mob ;  I 
write  for  artists,'  retorted  Uie 
Meigter. 

'But  the  artists  depend,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  public,  who—' 

*Pay8  them,  do  you  meani' 
caught  up  Von  Zbirow  promptly. 
'  Yes  ;  and  there  are  artists  who 
never  even  ask  themselves  what 
is  good  or  great,  but  only  what 
will  pay.  Artists  you  call  them ; 
I  call  them  hucksters,  mounte- 
banks, vagabond  adventurers,'  sa- 
vagely. 

'  Gently,  gently.  Doctor,'  cried 
Theodore,  laughing ;  'you  are  too 
severe  on  us  by  half.  Pay  is  one 
of  the  safest  proofs  the  world  can 
give  of  its  admiration.  Say  that 
artists  only  consider  what  will 
please.' 

'That  sounds  better,'  said  I. 

'But  means  the  same,'  replied 
the  Doctor  inexorably.  '  Tl^e  pub- 
lic is  an  ass.  Shoidd,  therefore, 
the  artist  bray  to  excite  his  sym- 
pathies V 

'The  public  is  a  child,'  said 
Theodore ;  '  and  the  artist  has  to 


educate  him.  He  wUl  never  suc- 
ceed by  forcing  on  him  what  ia 
distastefdl.' 

'  Thou  art  a  child  thyself,  my 
Theodore.  The  public  will  never 
come  to  years  of  discretion.  So 
the  artist,  who  wish  always  to 
stand  well  with  him,  must  make 
up  his  mind  never  to  go  beyond 
the  musical  alphabet' 

'And  at  all  events  draw  the 
line  at  the  music  of  the  future,' 
said  Theodore  slyly. 

'  Music  of  the  fiiture  V  repeated 
Von  Zbirow,  eyeing  him  with  com- 
passion; '  and  what,  pray,  has  thy 
wise  head  got  to  say  about  that  f 

'That  I  like  it  ofaU  things; 
only,  by  your  own  showing,  the 
pay  will  remain  for  ever  in  the 
future,  it  seems.' 

'  Go !  thou  hast  an  avaricious 
souL  As  for  thy  voice,  thou  must 
have  stolen  it ;  for  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  thee.' 

'And  yet  I  did  my  best  to- 
night; did  I  noti  Tell  me  the 
truth,'  he  said,  with  sudden  earnest- 
ness; whereon  Von  Zbirow  smiled 
and  nodded  approval. 

'  Ah,  thou  art  a  good  boy;  and 
I  wish,  0, 1  wish,  we  had  a  dozen 
of  thy  brothers;'  and  Theodore 
laughed,  with  a  frank  pardonable 
vanity. 

It  was  growing  late;  the  vio- 
linist and  the  trombone  were  the 
first  to  take  leave,  but  the  party 
did  not  break  up  all  at  once. 

'  Look  at  Elsa !'  said  Theodore. 

The  charmer  had  fallen  fast 
asleep  in  her  chair,  her  head  hang- 
ing languidly  on  one  side.  She  was 
like  a  China-rose  metamorphosed 
into  a  girl ;  and  as  he  bent  over 
her,  I  heard  him  murmuring  very 
softly  to  himself,  *  HerzcUlerliebste 
mein^*  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
'  my  best  beloved.' 

'  I  look,  I  look,'  said  Von  Zbi- 
row, '  and  when  I  see  what  I  see 
I  forgive  the  Mahometans  for 
thinking  that  women  have    no 
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souls.  Why^  the  aunt  is  nodding 
too,  I  dedfljre.' 

'  Ib  she  not  lovely  so  V  continued 
Theodore  enthnsiastically. 

<  The  aunt  r 

*  £l8a,  it  is  quite  a  pity  to  wake 
her.' 

For  once  Von  Zbirow  appeared 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion  on  that 
subject 

*  Meister^  began  Theodore  se- 
riously, *  why  will  you  not  think 
of  her  for  your  new  opera  1  I 
know  she  is  dying  to  sing  the  part' 

*  Young  man,'  said  Von  Zbirow 
sternly, '  thou  knoweet  she  has  no 
qualifications,  beyond  a  pretty  face 
and  a  fresh  voice ;  that  she  is  too 
lazy  to  act ;  that  she  never  could 
learn  music,  and  ha8  with  much 
pains  to  be  parrotted  into  her 
parts;  that  her  r^per^otre  is  there-' 
fore  very  limited.  She  has  one 
song,  the  brindtsi,  and  one  rSlSy 
Elsa.  But  I  cannot  trust  Perdita 
to  her.' 

*  Perdita  P  I  repeated,  planet- 
struck. 

*  She  is  the  heroine/  explained 
Theodore. 

*  Why,  then,  your  opera  is  Eng- 
lish—the Portent: 

'The  libretto  was  written  in 
English,'  said  Theodore.  '  Jasper 
Genu^  gave  it  me.  Let  me  see, 
you  know  him  too,  I  think.  It 
is  by  some  friend  of  his.  I  see 
you  have  heard  about  it' 

*WaB  that  friend  yourself  f 
asked  Von  Zbirow,  whose  eyes 
all  this  while  had  been  fixed  on 
my  &ce  inquisitively. 

*  It  was.' 

Just  at  that  moment  the  aunt 
awoke  with  a  start  and  came  to 
my  relief. 

*  Elsa^  my  child,'  she  exclaimed, 
^we  are  all  of  us  mad.  It  is 
nearly  midnight,  and  the  dews  are 
falling.  Thou  wilt  have  a  cold 
in  thy  head,  and  so  will  I,  and 
so  will  the  Doctor.  Oood-nighty 
good-night,  and  thanks  for  the 


feast  Doctor,  will  you  send 
Justina  for  \h<d  fiacre  f 

Under  pretence  of  finding  Jus- 
tina he  went  and  found  the  fixjicre 
himself,  packed  the  ladies  in,  and 
they  drove  off.  The  second  vehicle 
was  in  readiness  for  us.  But  be- 
fore we  got  in  Von  Zbirow,  who 
for  a  few  minutes  had  been  en- 
gaged in  earnest  parley  with  Theo- 
dore, came  forward,  saying, 

'Permit  me  to  call  upon  you 
to-morrow  momiDg  at  your  hotel, 
for  a  most  important  musical 
affair.' 

'Musicall'  I  repeated. 

*  Word  of  honour,'  he  said. 


CHAFIER  XXL 

NEW  LIGHTS  AND  OLD  SHADOWS. 

True  to  his  word,  both  in  the 
letter  and  the  spirit,  Von  Zbirow 
appeared  next  morning  punc- 
tually, but  discreetly  chaperoned 
by  Theodore.  Our  distinguished 
visitors  were  ushered  with  some 
pomp  into  the  strangers'  room, 
where  Eva  and  I  had  been  break- 
fasting late  and  alone. 

There  was  a  formality  about 
this  meeting  and  greeting  to-day 
which  struck  us  as  a  ludicrous 
contrast  to  the  freedom  and  spon- 
taneous merriment  of  last  night's 
frolic. 

'  Is  it  a  deputation  f  I  asked, 
impressed. 

'It  is,  it  is,'  said  Theodore. 
*  Von  Zbirow — you  know  how  des- 
perately bashful  he  is.  I  felt  sure 
he  would  never  get  half-way 
through  his  errand,  without  he 
was  backed  by  me.' 

Bashfulness  I  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered among  his  failings,  and  I 
waited  patiently  for  further  reve- 
lations, as  the  two  gentlemen  took 
their  seats,  with  grave  and  official 
airs. 

'  It  seems,  then.  Miss  Noel,'  re- 
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smned  Theodore,  who  seemed  to 
have  constituted  himself  spokes- 
man, ^  that  you  know  all  about 
this  libretto  which  our  friend, 
the  Doctor  here,  has  been  induced 
to  set  The  music  is  now  com- 
pleted. I  need  not  say  that  this 
is  a  masterpiece ;  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  allowed  to  sing  in  it ; 
that  its  success,  when  produced 
before  the  public,  as  it  will  be 
sooner  or  later,  is  a  certain  thing.' 

'  Then  why  the  deuce  dost  thou 
say  it  alii'  I  lieard  Von  Zbirow 
muttering  sotto  voce  between  his 
teeth. 

^But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  scheme 
for  giving  a  private  performance 
has  been  set  on  foot  by  a  friend 
of  yours  and  the  Doctor's — a  Mrs. 
Leopold  Meredith — ' 

'  Ay,  and  a  friend  of  thine,' 
broke  in  Yon  Zbirow,  chuckling 
maliciously.  '  She  has  taken  him 
up,  ladies.  You  know  her  way. 
She  discovered  him  last  winter  at 
Vienna.  Thou  art  now  among  her 
protdgSs  as  the  flower  of  her  flock, 
my  Theodore ;  and  she  goes  about 
saying  to  everybody,  ''Such  an 
'interesting  youth.  Magnificent 
voice.  Do  you  know  him  ?  Mag- 
niflcent  eyes.   Magnificent  hair." ' 

'  Mrs.  Meredith,'  continued 
Theodore,  with  a  little  deprecat- 
ing gesture,  'is  a  charming  wo- 
man, and  is  going  to  spend  the 
summer  at  a  charming  castle  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  around 
here,  belonging  to  her  father,  the 
Graf  von  Seckendorf.  The  hus- 
band—he is  chaiming  too,  I  suj)- 
pose,  but  he  lives  out  of  doors, 
«  for  he  is  never  happy,"  his  wife 
assured  me,  "  unless  he  is  killing 
something."  So  the  lady  not 
unnaturally  finds  this  charming 
country  life  a  little  dulL' 

'  Cut  it  short,  for  pity,'  broke 
in  Von  Zbirow,  with  nervous  im- 
patience. 'In  three  words  she 
want  this  summer  to  do  these 
some  what  you  call  private  thea- 


tricals—  private  operatics-*-my 
opera.  I  am  asked,  Theodore  is 
asked,  you  will  be  asked.  Theo- 
dore plays  Bafael,  and  I  come  now 
for  to  ask  you  to  play  Perdita  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  poroduc- 
tion  of  the  Portent  at  Castle  Ad- 
lerberg  next  August.' 

.  An  earthquake  could  not  havB 
taken  me  more  by  surprise.  £at 
there  are  times  when  one  is  game 
for  earthquakes  even,  and  atart- 
ling  things,  once  present,  seem 
natural  and  welcome.  Quite 
coolly  I  asked, 

'  What  language  do  you  play 
itinf 

'  The  original.  Frau  Metiydiek 
is  Anglomaniacal,  as  you  know, 
and  oveijoyed  to  have  caught  «n 
English  tenor  for  the  hero.  Will 
you  be  heroine)  She  await  my 
leave  to  mention  it  to  you  herself.' 

'  I  will  if  I  can;  but  can  II' 

'  Of  course,  or  should  I  ask  I* 
he  said  sardonically.  'The  rHe 
is  for  a  meseo  soprano,  and  not 
difficult.  If  there  are  any  dan- 
gerous passages  I  will  arrange  &em. 
Say,  is  it  decided  1    Yes  or  no  f 

'  I  accept,  then.  But  recollect, 
if  I  fail,  it  will  be  your  fault,  and 
I  shall  certainly  never  forgive  you.' 

'  Is  it  not  my  own  opera  V  he 
said,  with  a  shrug.  '  Trust  me  to 
risk  nothing.  But  it  will  zequize 
much  study;  and  that  you  may 
lose  no  time,  I  shall  instantly 
send  you  the  partition.' 

'Thfr— ' 

'  Partition ;  Anglic^  score,'  put 
in  Theodore,  laughing.  'Don't 
let  him  alarm  you.  Miss  Noel ; 
you  have  a  couple  of  montha  to 
think  about  it,  before  we  can 
meet  to  begin  our  rehearsals.  I 
have  engagements  that  keep  me 
tied  until  August.  Then  fir  a 
holiday,  mountain  air,  and  Castle 
Adlerberg.' 

'Do  tell  us  more  about  this 
castle,'  mged  Eva.  'What  kind 
of  place  may  it  bef 
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*  It  stands  on  the  top  of  one 
ikill,  in  a  seckided  spot,  about 
twotty  miles  Arom  a  rail^niy  sta- 
tion, by  a  light  bad  road/  said 
Yon  Zbirow.  *  Sinoe  Fxauleon 
¥on  Seakmidacf  is  mamed  she 
dieam  of  nothing  bnt  to  give  (me 
grand  fke  at  the  Schloss.  The 
opportanxty  oome  at  last  Her 
fEkthcr,  an  old  man  of  quiet  habits, 
is  out  of  iheirayi  in  Gadsbad,  and 
give  up  to  her  the  Schloss  for  the 
sosmieE.  She  ooaz  her  husband ; 
the  whole  affair  marches.  There 
is  a  nice  little  theatre  at  the 
Sehloas.  I  get  my  ordieatsa  from 
the  town—Hsmally  bat  efficient^— 
my  dioms  too.  There  is  c^ 
sceoMty  at  Graf  yon  Seokendorf's, 
which  shall  be  altered  to  mit. 
Bemaln  the  principals.  I  have  a 
baritone  in  my  eye  for  Antonio, 
who  will  at  least  do  no  harm; 
and  if  Erau  Mer^dick  has  a  pro- 
tegS  car  two  to  brmg  out,  we  will 
nttkacCthem  the  noUe  fJEtthers. 
Bat  IB  the  main  it  is  a  doet 
opem.  .Eafiael  and  Perdita  have 
all  the  hard  wosk  to  do.  Fran 
Merrydiok,  yon  onderstand,  laaye 
everything  for  me  to  arrange.  She 
has  the  gossis  to  think  o£  The 
rest  is  my  afiEair*  Now  is  it 
agreed? 

Yon  Zbirow,  as  he  spoke,  grew 
more  and  more  eager,  excited; 
his  face  sparkling  all  over  with  a 
sort  of  phosphoric  animation. 

^  Send  me  the  partition,'  said  I 
gaily ;  and  he  drew  it  ont  from 
his  o^NKioas  pocket. 

^Ncm  that  matter  is  all  nicely 
settled,  good-mevning,'  said  Theo- 
dore. '  I  have  a  rdieaiBal  at  the 
IheatvBy  and  moat  not  ke^  the 
divine  Eba  waiting.' 

'No  one  ever  did,  she  takes 
care  of  that,'  said  Yon  Zbirow 
vieiooidy.  '  She  ought  sure  to  be 
first  in  the  nacrt  world,  for  she 
comes  always  the  last  in  tina' 

'  Jih,  she  is  a  efaikl  still,  and 
has  not  kamt  the  value  of  time.' 


*  Nor  yst  hew  to  read  the  clock, 
eh  V  growled  Yon  Zbirow,  waxing 
fiercer  and  fiercer.  '  Her  igno- 
rance is — is  s^duiming  thing.  She 
can  read  nothing — nor  books,  nor 
mnsio— nor  knows  how  to  write.' 

'  Doctor,  Doctor !'  he  remon- 
strated beseechingly. 

'Didst  thou  not  tell  me  thy- 
self^ foolish  boy,  one  day  when 
thou  wert  in  a  oommunicative 
mood,  that  the  sight  of  the  leetie 
letters  she  would  send  thee  from 
time  to  time  used  to  give  thee 
such  a  turn,  thou,  £rom  the  stiff 
bad  hand  on  the  address,  taking 
them,  at  first  sight,  for  bills  V 

The  laugh  was  against  Theo- 
dore, who  reddened,  but  joined 
in  it  himself  the  next  moment. 
He  and  Yon  Zbirow  then  de- 
parted, looking,  as  they  walked 
off  arm*^in-arm,'  something  like  a 
modem  Eaust  and  Mephistophe- 
les.  Whan  they  were  gone  we 
were  silent  for  a  time,  and  I  sat 
.  absently  taming  over  the  leaves 
of  the  music 

'  How  strange  !'  uttered  Eva,  at 
last. 

*  Passing  strange,'  I  echoed. 
*  I  really  think  there  is  some  &- 
tality  connecting  this  story  with 
me.  It  fascinated  me  unaccount- 
ably as  a  child,  when  I  met  with 
it  first;  it  seems  I  am  not  to  have 
done  with  it  yet.' 

But  the  idea,  the  aspiration  of 
the  enterprise,  tempted  me,  and 
put  me  on  my  mettle.  After 
what  Yon  Zbirow  had  said,  I 
might  presume  I  had  not  under- 
taken a  foolish,  impossible  task ; 
and  I  feh  a  wish,  and  a  hope  be- 
hind, that  I  might  yet  astonish 
both  him  and  Theodore  Mataton. 
The  venture,  even  the  first  notion 
of  it,  was  BBffioiently  exciting  to 
rouse  my  beet  spirits,  and  Eva 
returned  to  Lodwigsheim  witii  a 
changed  beiBg  lor  her  companion. 
No  one  from  that  day  could  tax 
me  with  idleness ;  and  I  throw 
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my6el£  heart  and  soul  into  the 
study  of  Von  Zbirow's  music  and 
Perdita's  part. 

Now  I  had  song  ever  since  I 
could  speak.  Music  was  the  one 
thing  I  had  been  thoroughly 
taught ;  my  voice,  the  one  gift  I 
had  been  encouiaged  to  cultivate, 
and  cultivated  accordingly.  Ama- 
teur operettas  had  formed  one  of 
our  favourite  amusements  at  home, 
though  no  such  ambitious  attempt 
as  this  had  ever  entered  my  brain, 
except  in  dreams.  And  having 
accepted  the  position,  I  vowed  I 
would  spare  no  pains  to  justify 
Yon  Zbirow's  confidence. 

My  task  in  return  very  soon 
possessed  me.  No  occupation  for 
years,  if  ever,  had  appealed  to 
and  monopoHsed  my  interest 
thus.  I  studied  incessantly,  seem- 
ed to  breathe  and  live  in  music ; 
studied  till  I  knew  the  whole, 
and  not  my  own  part  only,  of 
Von  Zbirow's  work,  by  heart, 
so  that  nothing  of  its  spirit  and. 
meaning  should  escape  me.  When, 
a  month  later,  the  composer  paid 
a  short  visit  to  Ludwigsheim,  and 
came  to  report  progress,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  very  well  satisfied. 
The  Merediths  also  passed  a  week 
there  on  their  way  to  the  castle ; 
and  Sophie,  with  whom  every- 
thing had  already  been  arranged 
by  letter,  and  who  now  wrote  to 
us  every  day  about  it,  came  seve- 
ral times,  just  to  fissure  herself, 
with  her  own  eyes,  of  our  well- 
being.  She  was  overflowing  with 
the  pleasures  of  this  life.  The 
spring  at  Vienna  had  been  the 
gayest  ever  known,  and  Francis 
Joseph  had  cut  his  front  teeth. 
Lolotte  was  as  happy  as  a  queen, 
cutting  bread-and-butter  for  Al- 
bert Grey,  whose  match,  as  Sophie 
had  prophesied,  had  turned  out 
a  brilliant  success.  So  had  his 
new  book.  The  opera  aiiange- 
ments  were  progressing  most  &- 
vouiably;   and  the  fSte  at  the 


castle  would  be  something  to  talk 
of  for  years.  Leopold  had  had 
the  rheumatism,  but  was  better 
now,  and  impatient  to  get  into 
the  country.  So  we  bade  each 
other  fiBurewell,  till  our  approach- 
ing meiry  meeting  at  Castle  Ad- 
lerberg. 

This  new  excitement,  if  ephe- 
meral, was  healthy  while  it  lasted. 
Every  day  Fiau  Eichter  paid  me 
fresh  compliments  on  my  im- 
proved appearance.  I  was  feeling 
well,  no  doubt  of  that;  keenly 
alive,  eager,  and  elated  even.  AuS 
the  time  drew  near,  lone  afternoon 
asked  Eva,  with  a  grave  &ce,  to 
give  me  her  candid  opinion  as  to 
my  looks.  An  opera  heroine, 
especially  an  amateur,  dares  not 
regard  &ese  things  as  a  trifling 
matter. 

'You  are  looking  far  better 
than  I  have  ever  seen  you  before,* 
she  replied.  *  It  is  not  merely  that 
you  are  no  longer  the  drooping 
creature  you  seemed  last  summer. 
You  have  come  out  with  quite  a 
strange  firesh  life  and  bloom.  Do 
you  not  feel  the  change  f 

'I  feel  one  thing  so  strongly 
that  there  is  no  room  for  another; 
determined  to  do  or  die  in  the 
Parientf  at  all  events,'  I  replied 
evasively. 

*  You  see,  your  interest  in  art 
is  returning.' 

I  could  not  deny  my  keen  in- 
terest in  this  particular  opera. 

'And  you  thought,  dear,'  she 
continued,  *  that  you  would  never 
care  for,  never  take  your  old  plea- 
sure in,  such  things  again.  Once 
I  feared  so,  too,  for  you.  But  it 
was  only  a  phase,  certain  to  pass ; 
and  see,  it  has  passed  already.' 

*Do  you  really  think  sof  I 
said  incredulously,  yet  half  be- 
lieving her;  so  strong  was  the 
spell  of  the  present  distraction. 

*  I  feel  sure  of  it' 

'By  all  means  be  it  so,  then.' 
I  did  my  beat  to  encourage  her 
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and  myself  in  the  idea ;  nay,  to 
make  it  true  now,  if  it  were  not  so 
bitherto. 

It  was  the  evening  before  our 
departure  for  Castle  Adlerberg. 
At  the  last  moment  we  fonnd 
that  one  or  two  trifling  purchases 
of  needful  things  had  heen  for- 
gotten^ and  I  went  out  a  litUe 
way  into  the  town  to  make  them, 
leaying  Eva  engaged  in  packing. 
From  Adlerberg  we  were  to  start 
direct  on  our  journey  homewards. 
It  was  leaye-taking  time.  Good- 
bye, for  eter,  perhaps,  to  Lud- 
wigsheim,  Frau  Bichter,  and  the 
outdoor  studio. 

I  may  have  been  gone  about 
half  an  hour.  It  was  dusk  when 
I  returned.  Eva  was  in  the 
studio.  I  recollect  she  had  not 
lit  the  candles  when  I  entered. 

She  greeted  me  with  a  startled 
exclamation. 

*  Good  heavens,  Maisie  1  What 
on  earth  has  happened  V 

*  Why,  nothing,  nothing,'  said 
I,  looking  back  at  her  vacantly, 
and  laughing  in  an  imbecile  man- 
ner. But  she  seemed  panic-struck, 
offered  me  a  glass  of  water,  sal- 
volatile,  salts.  In  vain  I  assured 
her  I  should  not  faint  or  have 
hysterics,  and  asked  again  and 
again  what  all  this  foss  was  about. 

'  Certainly  you  are  not  a  little 
altered  from  what  you  were  an 
hour  ago,'  said  Eva,  somewhat  re- 
assured. '  Have  you  seen  a  ghost  V 
she  continued,  trying  to  laugh; 
'something  surely  must  have 
given  you  a  fright  or  a  shock  f 

I  was  recovering  myself  now. 
'  Well,  it  is  nothing,'  I  repeated, 
'  or — ^no  more  than  this :  I  went 
out  on  those  commissions,  as  you 
know,  bought  the  ribbon,  the 
button-hook,  the  indigo  paint, 
and  the  photograph  that  you 
wanted.  There  they  are  in  that 
parceL  Then,  I  was  just  turning 
the  comer  of  the  Street  opposite 


the  monster  hotel,  when — ^not  very 
thrilling  so  far,  is  it  V 
*Welir 

*  When  I  saw  an  open  carriage 
loaded  with  luggage  standing  be- 
fore the  door,  and  a  lady  inside — 
Hilda.  That  was  my  ghost,  Eva  ;* 
and  I  laughed  aloud. 

'  Maisie,  you  finghten  me,'  she 
remonstrated ;  and  I  said  no  more. 
But  Eva  had  grown  grave  and  sad. 

*  Was  he  there  V  she  asked,  at 
last. 

^1^0  doubt.  I  think  he  had 
gone  inside  to  speak  to  the  hotel 
people.  But  I  did  not  see  him. 
I  did  not  wait  to.  I  wanted  to 
get  home.  I  thought  I  had  seen 
enough  for  one  day.' 

Evidently  Eva  thought  so  too, 
as  she  watched  me  in  silence. 

'  So  that  was  all,'  I  concluded. 
*  Eva,  Eva,  the  world  is  so  wide. 
Can  it  not  keep  us  apart  V 

*  It  may  yet — I  hope  it  will.' 
'Don't  think  me  weaker  than 

I  am,'  I  urged ;  *  if  they  had  seen 
me,  accosted  me,  I  feel  and  I  know 
I  could  have  acted  my  part.  But 
I  am  glad,  ever  so  glad,  that  we 
are  leaving  to-morrow.  How  far 
is  Adlerberg  from  Ludwigsheim  1 
Say  a  hundred  miles.  I  shall 
like  to  feel  they  are  between  us.' 

That  one  glimpse  had  brought 
everything  back.  I  could  not 
sleep  that  night.  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  not  breathe  in  the  same  at- 
mosphere as  they.  I  fought 
against  the  curious,  distorted 
figures  that  haunted  my  dreams, 
waking  dreams  for  the  most  part, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  the  darkness, 
whose  children  they  were,  would 
never  go.  No  respite  for  me  un- 
til the  son  rose.  Then,  whilst 
Ludwigsheim,  its  shops  and  hotels, 
were  still  silent,  and  asleep,  we 
drove  through  the  streets  to  the 
station. 

So  much  for  the  triumph  of 
time. 


{TbheeowUnwcL) 


THE  BOMANCE  OP  OLD  LOWXW. 

V«.iy.  EnO  OLAFft  YiCTORT:  LONDON  BBSD^X,  1MB. 


ELiisSTAYF,  clock,  and  tower  so  sqnaie^ 

(Olaf  the  Eing  vss,  a  miglitj  sum) ; 
Lantem-fipiie,  so  ligliti  and  fiiir  ;t 
Tell  us,  0  steeples,  the  names  jou  bear  I 

(Qlaf  and  Magnua  the  rivex  8p8X))4 

Olaf  and  Magnus,  father  and  son 

(Olaf  the  King  was  a  valiant  man). 
ICi^us  Uyed  as  his  &iher  had  done ; 
Many  a  battle  they  fought  and  they  won 

(Olaf  and  Magnus  the  river  apan). 

Olaf  the  Strong  and  Magnns  the  Good 

(Oiaf  the  King  was  a  mighty  man), 
Tell  us,  how  IcHig  nave  yon  guarding  stood, 
Guarding  the  bridge  in  your  hardihood 

(Olaf  and  Magnns  the  river  span)  f 

How  look  ye  away,,  now  look  ye  away 

(Olaf  the  King  was  a  Norttiem  maji\: — 
If ow  look  ye  away  to  the  ages  gray, 
To  the  Sagas  of  Iceland  and  Noiroway 

(Olaf  and  Magnua  the  river  span). 

Snorro  the  Skald  of  the  Norseman  singa 

(Olaf  the  King  was  a  migh^  man), — 
Sings  of  the  deeds  of  the  bold  Vikings, 
Of  t^e  brine  of  the  sea  and  the  brawls  of  the  Thnigs§r 

(Olaf  and  Magnus  the  river  span). 

Olaf  the  King  he  had  yellow  hair ; 

Thick-set  and  strong  was  that  mighty  man; 
Broad  waa  his  hce  and  honest,  and  &ir 
As  rose  upon  snow ;  and  no  man  might  dare 
Withstand  the  bright  rage  of  his  blue  eyes'  glare 

(Qlaf  and  Magnus  the  rivecr  span). 

*  St  OUw'a,  Tooley-stnet  (Surrey  side). 

t  St  MagnuP,  FiilMtaMtJUU  (Gkj  aide). 

^  Olaf  was  cainonieed  aoon  sCter  bU  death,  m  aoooimt  of  hu  zaid  in  tha  eomsanioo 
of  me  heathen  aabjecte.  Magniu,  who  to  hie  other's  daima  for  reverence  added  his 
own  fame  as  the  national  Isw-girer,  was  never  oanonised,  bnl  wae  hononred  throttgfa 
hia  ptron-saint  The  AbboU  of  fienatuidaey,  aUaniatelj  witk  ikom  oi  WeatiMB^ar, 
hala  the  gift  of  the  living ;  and,  as  we  know  that  Olaf  waa  a  great  fayouite  in  Ber- 
moadseTi  it  is  not  wondenal  that  the  worthy  abbota  ciQled  Ae  ahnitch  on  the  oppoaxta 
bank  after  Olaf  s  son. 

§  Things :  the  aeaembUes  of  tho : 


Kinff  Olafa  Victory.  6^ 

Svein  the  Dane  mm  the  Horsemsn'e  foe 

(Olaf  the  King  was  a  mightj  man) — 
Svein  the  Dane  had  laid  England  low ; 
And  the  countrj  was  wasted  with  hitter  woe 

(Olaf  and  Magnus  the  rirer  span).' 

The  Danes  lay  encamp'd  in  London  the  strong 

(Olaf  the  King  was  a  mighty  man), 
With  ditches  and  ramparts  so  Imad  and  so  long ; 
And  they  fought  and  they  reyell'd  with  battle  and  song 

(Olaf  and  Magnus  the  riyer  span). 

*  Now  haste  ye  and  help  ns  V  King  Ethebed  cried ; 

*  Haste  ye  and  help  us,  O  mighty  man  ! 
Eor  Svein,  our  fbeman,  but  now  hath  died 
Haste  ye,  and  yet  we  may  tnm  the  tide' 

(Olaf  and  Magnus  the  river  span). 

Up  the  river  of  Thames  King  Olaf  he  saS'd 

(Fattfafnl  ally  was  the  mighty  man). 
By  land  the  Danes  in  the  City  prevaii*d ; 
Foil*d  were  the  Saxons,  their  bravery  6il*d 

(Olaf  and  Magnus  the  river  span). 

The  wooden  bridge  of  the  City  was  low, 

Brawny-ann'd  Danes  each  ismpart  mann'd ; 

Crowding  together  in  taunting  row,  , 

Eaeh  one  a  boulder  of  stone  could  throw 

From  the  wooden  bridge  that  the  river  spiinn'd. 

The  Saxons  they  tura'd  and  fled  in  despair ; 

Dyke  and  defence  by  the  Danes  were  msnn'd — 
Danes  who  with  curses  rent  the  air, 
With  ribald  shouts  and  blaspheming  prayer. 

From  the  wooden  bridge  tiiat  the  river  spann'd'. 

*  Hearest  thou  not,  0  Olaf  the  Strong  f 

Ethebed  cried,  that  unready  man  ] 
'  Carest  thou  not  that  tiie  battle  goes  wrongt 
Or  art  thou  grown  deaf  to  the  heatiienish  throng 

On  the  rampaorts  and  bridge  that  the  river  spanf 

'  Hatchet  and  axe^  and  cable  and  oord  1' 

Cried  Olaf  the  King,  that  quick-witled  man.; 
'  Hatchet  and  axe — not  arrow  and  swords- 
Shall  win  the  day,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord, 

Though  demons  nid  Danes  diould  tiie  river  span  1 

Down  with  each  house  by  the  river  side' 

(Olaf  the  King-  was  a  subtle  man)  t 
'  Of  walls  and  planks,  well  seasoned  and  dried, 
Scaffolds  we'll  make;  for  our  ships  must  ride 
Bight  under  the  bridge  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

And  the  Sea-King*s  fleet  shall  the  river  span. 


64  King  Olaf*B  Victory. 

FoT  Olaf  the  King  lie  knows  not  of  loss ; 

Well  can  lie  trast  in  each  northern  man. 
Who  has  leam'd  to  fight  by  the  wayes  that  toss 
Up  the  Sunds  and  the  Fiords !  By  the  Holy  Cross, 

Eow  up  to  the  arches  the  Thiunes  that  span.' 

Slowly  and  heavily  off  from  the  shore, 

Facing  the  tide  puUs  each  northern  man ; 

With  scaffold  strong  oyer  aft  and  fore, 

Over  deck  and  prow  and  men  at  the  ocur, 
The  Sea-King's  ships  the  river  span. 

Arrows  and  stones  fall  thicker  than  hail. 

*  Cable  and  cord !'  cries  the  subtle  man ; 

'  The  ships  are  sinking ;  'tis  death  if  we  qaail  I 
The  saints  are  with  us ;  so  can  we  not  fail ! 
Cable  and  cord  sh^.  the  river  span/ 

Eight  under  the  bridge  King  Olaf  rows. 

'  Come,  life !  Come,  death !'  shouts  the  mighty  man. 
Strong  to  the  sea  the  current  flows. 

*  Perish,  0  bridge,  with  our  heathen  foes  ! 

Cable  and  cord  your  arches  span  ! 

Cable  and  cord  round  the  wooden  piers ! 

Pull,  pull  for  dear  life  !'  cries  Aie  valiant  man. 

*  The  river  is  with  us ;  away  with  your  fears  ! 

Pull  hard  with  the  stream,  and  mock  with  your  cheers 
Demons  and  Danes  who  the  river  span.' 

With  a  ringing  shout  the  Norsemen  row 

(Bright  gleam  the  eyes  of  the  mighty  man). 

By  cable  and  cord  the  arches  low 

Are  tightly  bound  to  each  vessel's  prow. 
How  long  may  the  bridge  the  river  span  1 

Cable  and  cord  may  strain  and  creak : 

*  Now  row  ye  well  I*  shouts  the  mighty  man. 
The  tide  is  with  them ;  the  piers  are  weak ; 
With  a  crash  they  splinter ;  a  yell  and  a  shriek — 

Drowning  and  death  the  river  span. 

Down  comes  the  bridge  with  its  crowd  of  Danes ; 

Away  with  its  piers  rows  the  subtle  man. 
The  Saxon  King  and  the  Saxon  Thanes 
Slaughter  and  Eday  till  the  daylight  wanes — 

Shouting  and  shrieks  the  river  span. 

So  was  there  a  victory  gotten  that  day. 

(Olaf  the  King  was  a  mighty  man), 
Of  which  one  may  read  in  the  pages  gpray 
Of  the  Sagas  of  Iceland  and  Norroway 

(Olaf  and  Magnus  the  river  span). 

L.  ALLDBIDOB. 
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LANDSCAPE  MEMORIES. 

No.  L  A  ROAD  NEAR  BANNALEC  (FINI3T&RE). 


Thb  leaves  hang  over  the  woodland  way, 

The  broad  leaves  of  the  oak, 
So  thick,  that  scarce  a  wandering  ray 

May  pierce  the  verdant  cloak, 
That  keeps  the  grass  as  fresh  and  cool 
As  margin  of  some  silent  pool. 

The  weary  snn  is  sinking  fast 

To  bathe  in  western  seas ; 
Trees  are  telling  of  sorrow  past 

To  the  new-born  evening  breeze ; 
Eaint  comes  a  distant  village  chime 
That  tells  the  soul  'tis  vesper  time. 

Adown  the  shady  forest  road 

The  brown  cows  lowing  go ; 
No  need  for  her  to  wield  her  goad 

Who  follows,  singing  low. 
Half-dreaming  of  her  wedding-day, 
Half-hearing  fieuicied  rebecks  play. 

A  sudden  light  as  from  summer  sky, 

A  sudden  hush  of  her  tune. 
As  the  youth  appears,  all  suddenly, 

Who  kiss'd  her  lips  in  June — 
The  brown  cows  meekly  stay  and  gaze 
As  they  kiss  again  in  the  woodland  ways. 

June  hath  promise  of  coming  bliss, 

July  brings  forth  fulUlling ; 
A  hint  of  summer  was  in  the  kiss 

That  told  the  maid  was  willing  : 
But  summer  itself  shall  be  the  tide 
That  plaits  the  rose-wreath  for  the  bride. 

B.  HONTOOMERIE  RANKING. 
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'  FOR  SALE— A  THOROUGHBRED  NAG, 
UNBROKEN.' 


I. 

The  nag  nu  a  mare.  Father 
bought  her  of  a  sharp  horsejr 
innkeeper  in  the  Deighbouting 
town,  ivho  had  had  her  of  a  man 
who  had  taken  her  in  payment 
of  a  bad  debt  of  Captain  Pump- 
kin, bankrupt.  When  she  waa 
brought  home,  with  her  foal  of 
three  weeks  trotting  by  her  aide, 
wo  all  gathered  round  with  the 
warmest  interest.  Nobody  conid 
enough  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
pair.  What  a  graceful  deer-like 
creature  was  the  foal!  How  clean 
and  elegant  were  the  limbs  of  the 


'Kiaingtoiir-ye«r-old,Ji>e.  »* 

my  father. 

'Umph!' grunted  Joe.  ^^ 

He  stepped  back,  and  w»     « 

Up  a.  tag.  WitL-^^J-^. 
fluah  of  tte  eye  sha  ^r"  ^^^j 
hc»d,  ud  mtai  in  l""' |~;^  Ite 
moat  obtruBive  P*^  '^ V;.  'C  rW' 
We  .11  laughed;  •"!' ^-.-^ 

kelp  in  Joe  n»5;°r\_ 

ploiity,  and  turned  to  ">— _^  -  w  «i-v- 
with  •  S*«  ain't  no  goo" jmeflj 
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*  She  looks  very  handsome.' 
Then  the  gentleman  rushed  at 

her,  hooting  and  rattlmg  his  stick 
in  his  hat  to  make  her  show  off 
her  paces.  Away  she  went  at  a 
tremendous  trot  round  the  field, 
with  her  tail  cocked  high  and  her 
foal  gallopping  by  her  side. 

'  She  steps  well,'  said  he,  com- 
ing back  to  my  fSather.  '  A 
little  wide  behind;  but  all  the 
better  for  that — shows  speed. 
That's  a  very  pretty  creature  of 
a  foal,  though,  as  swift  and  grace- 
ful as  a  fawn.  Where  did  you 
pick  'em  up  V 

Then  my  father  related  all 
about  the  purchase,  I  suppose; 
for  I  did  not  hear,  being  outside 
the  fence,  and  father  not  having 
80  loud  a  tongue  as  his  friend. 

^  0, 1  know  her,'  ched  his  friend ; 
^she  used  to  belong  to  Captain 
Pumpkin.' 

Father  nodded. 

'  By  all  accounts,  then,'  said  his 
friend,  shaking  his  head,  '  that  / 
have  heard — mind  you,  that  I 
have  heard,  for  I  don't  swear  to. 
their  absolute  truth — she's  a  hor- 
rid vixen  P 

My  curiosity  had  by  this  time 
carried  me  through  the  fence. 

*  How  can  they  tell  f  asked  my 
father,  with  the  least  touch  of  im- 
patience in  his  voice. 

'  The  fact  is,  from  various  dark 
hints  that  had  been  hovering 
around  him  for  some  days,  the 
suspicion  was  beginning  closely 
to  press  him  that  he  had  not  made 
so  keen,  so  prudent  a  purchase 
after  all. 

*  How  can  they  tell,  when  she's 
never  been  tried  V 

*  Tried,  Mr.  Tumhami  Lor* 
bless  you.!  she's  been  tried — if 
she's  tiie  mare — and  gone  over 
two  trainers,  Davenwick  and 
Mossfoot ;  and  if  she's  the  same, 
she  has  a  bit  out  of  one  ear,  as  if 
nibbled  by  a  rat,  and  she  has  a 
fore-pastern  fired.' 


So  saying  he  approached  the 
mare  again. 

'  Woa,  lass ;  woa,  little  wifie.' 

With  a  toss  of  her  head  and  a 
scornful  glance  of  her  eye  she 
dashed  off,  but  not  before  we  had 
observed  the  marks  on  the  pastern 
ofthenearforefoot — anappearance 
of  tightness,  with  rebellious  little 
ridges  of  hair  running  from  top  to 
bottom,  about  an  inch  or  so  apart. 

I  remarked  to  my  father  that  I 
had  observed  these  marks  from 
the  first,  but  had  not  understood 
them. 

'Hadn't  you  better,  Jamee,' 
said  he,  turning  on  me,  '  go  and 
feed  that  dog  ?  He's  been  howl- 
ing for  at  least  half  an  hour.' 

Thus  civilly  he  ordered  me  off; 
and  I  went. 

I  was  out  riding  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  When  I  returned  I 
heard  from  Joe,  while  he  was 
hissing  over  the  hot  fianks  of  my 
horse,  that  my  father  had  sent 
the  pretty  mare  with  her  foal  off 
to  a  distant  field. 

*  'E  'ad  'er  in  fust,  though,'  said 
Joe,  with  a  wink. 

'  Well,'  said  I  eagerly,  *  and 
did  you  see  the — the — ^mutilated 
ear,  and  the  fired  pastern  V 

'  Bless  you,  Master  James,'  said 
Joe,  stopping  and  looking  up, '  I 
seen  'em  afore.' 

'  Seen  them  before,  and  never 
mentioned  it,  Joe  V 

*  Mention  it,  Mister  James,  d'ye 
sayl  Kow  you  knows  better'n 
that.  You  knows  'ow  master,  your 
father,  does.  'E  won't  a  'ear  uv 
'es  bein'  tuk  in  from  nobody ; 
bfd  when  'e  sees  'e  is  tuk  in,  away 
'e  packs  the  thing  wot  tuk  'im  in 
out  uv  sight  somewheres,  which 
'e's  done  this  blessed  day.' 

And  Joe  with  a  chuckle  resumed 
his  hissing  and  thumping. 

'  Joe,'  1  £!aid,  after  having  con- 
sidered a  moment  whether  I  should 
reveal  my  ignorance,  *  what  do 
they  fire  a  pastern  for  V 
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'Fire  a  pastern  for,  Mister 
James)' 

He  rose  slowly,  and  began  ab- 
sently to  feel  for  the  horse's  ribs. 

'  'Cos  it's  cruel,  Mister  James ; 
'cos  the  'oss  'as  smashed  'isself 
some  time  or  nuther,  an'  it's  swell- 
ed big,  an'  they  lays  somethink 
over  it  an'  lays  the  iron  on  'issin' 
'ot — that  precious  soon  lays  the 
swellin'.  Thafs  wot  they  does  it 
for.  Mister  James,  'cos  they  thinks 
the  'oss  likes  it,  I  dessay.' 

At  lunch  says  father  to  me,  '  I 
don't  see,  James,  what's  to  hinder 
you  from  training  that  mare.' 

*No  more  do  I,  father,'  I  an- 
swered, after  a  moment  of  sur- 
prise. 'I  don't  see  why  she 
shouldn't  be  managed.  I'll  sit 
her  if  she  don't  lie  down  and  roll 
with  me ;  and  if  she  does,  I  can 
stand  over  her  till  she  gets  up 
again.' 

My  father  looked  at  me  steadily, 
and  demanded, 

'  Who  said  she  laid  down  and 
rolled? 

I  looked  foolish,  and  replied 
that  I  had  heard  no  one  say  that 
— only — 

*Only,'  repeated  my  father, 
waxing  warm,  getting  as  nearly 
angry  as  I  ever  saw  him  get, 
*  that's  how  a  poor  brute's  cha- 
racter, like  many  a  man's,  is  whis- 
pered and  winked  and  nodded 
and  hummed  and  hawed  away, 
before —  Take  and  try  her.' 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
unusual  volume  and  warmth  of 
my  father's  speech.  I  felt  hurt, 
too;  but  I  promised  to  do  my 
best  and  gentlest  with  the  mare. 
But  here  my  mother  interposed. 
The  whispers  de&matory  of  the 
mare  that  had  got  abroad  had 
crept  insidiously  into  her  busy 
household  ears,  and  she  now,  in 
some  anxiety  for  the  life  and  limb 
of  her  first-born,  hinted  that  it 
might  be  better  to  let  an  experi- 
enced horse-breaker  have  her  first. 


<  lliat's  just  the  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  these  men,  my  dear,' 
said  my  father,  'that  they  are 
hoiae^breakera,  Ifan  animal  shows 
any  will  or  spirit  of  its  own,  they 
have  no  thought  of  trying  to  bend 
it — ^they  must  break  it.  K  they 
can't,  the  horse  is  a  vixen — ^fuU 
of  vice — they  can  do  nothing  with 
her.  She  passes  from  their  hands 
— or  rather  from  their  fists  and 
whips  and  feet,  and  the  sound  of 
their  coarse  voices — ^with  a  mor- 
tal dread  upon  her  of  any  human 
being,  so  that  it  will  be  difficult, 
very  difficult,  for  any  one  to  do 
anything  with  her,  except' — and 
he  gave  me  a  straight  kind  look 
(as  a  peace-offering,  I  suppose,  for 
the  sin  of  his  warm  words) — *  with 
the  most  patient  and  thoughtful 
treatment,  which  I  hope — I  think 
James  will  give  her.' 

Such  words  from  my  father, 
who  seldom  spoke  either  in  praise 
or  blame,  sounded  to  me  the  rarest 
flattery.  I  blushed,  and  resolved 
to  do  my  best. 

However,  I  found  that  in  pri- 
vate my  mother  had  prevailed 
upon  my  father  to  let  the  mare 
remain  unhandled  till  the  harvest 
was  past,  by  which  time,  perhaps, 
her  high  fierce  spirit  (if  she  had 
it)  might  have  sunk  to  a  very 
tame  ebb  on  an  exclusive  grass 
diet. 


III. 


In  the  mean  time  fresh  evidence 
of  the  depravity  and  wide  reputa- 
tion of  the  mare  kept  coming  to 
light  in  a  most  sprightly  irritat- 
ing fashion.  One  market-day,  for 
instance,  while  I  was  looking  on 
at  the  sale  of  some  store-pigs,  I 
became  conscious  that  a  man,  who 
looked  like  a  respectable  groom 
or  coachman,  was  fidgeting  about 
and  eyeing  me  as  if  he  longed 
very  much  to  speak^  but  could 
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not  find  enough  assurance  either 
in  his  pockets  or  within  his 
ample  waistcoat.  Feeling  for  the 
man,  and  seeing  no  harm  in  him, 
I  made  up  to  him  with  some 
remark  about  the  pigs ,  with  which 
he  agreed.  He  very  soon  took 
occasion  to  ask  if  we  hadn't  that 
mare  up  at  our  place. 

*I  don't  know/  said  I;  *we 
have  several  mares  /  though  I  was 
quite  sure  which  he  meant. 

Yes,  yes;  but  it  was  that 
vicious  thoroughbred  that  had 
belonged  to  Captain  Pumpkin ; 
that  was  the  one  he  was  anspeakin' 
of. 

*  O,  yott  know  her  too,  do  you  V 
I  said. 

'  Know  her  ?  Bless  ye,  know  'er 
as  well 's  I  know  my  own  mother ! 
Wam't  it  me  as  saw  'er  grow  up  a 
colt,  an'  as  fust  tuk  'er  in)  You 
know  that  mark  on  'er  ear  f  she's 
got  a  big  ear  an'  a  ugly  cartey 
'ead,  too  big  for  'er  blood.  Well, 
that  'appened  when  she  was  fust 
tuk  in,  an'  was  just  a-bein'  bound 
wi'  the  'alter  in  the  stall,  when 
up  she  rises  on  'er  'ind  legs,  play- 
in'  this  yere  in  the  air,  a-sparrin'- 
like ;  up  she  rises  an'  strikes  'er 
'ead  agin  a  beam,  an'  cuts  'er  ear 
clean  off;  'twas  just  'a-'angin'  by 
a  rag  o'  skin.  So  off  I  goes  for 
the  vet,  an'  when  'e  come  we  casts 
'er,  an'  'e  sews  it  on.  Ye'll  see 
the  marks  of  the  stitches  yet,  sir, 
if  ye  look.  Fired  in  the  pastern  f 
I  don't  know  nothin'  about  that, 
sir.  Very  like  that  was  done  by 
one  o'  them  trainers.  She  went 
over  two  on  'em,  you  know,  sir.' 

I  hinted  an  opinion  that  they 
had  not  understood,  and  had 
bungled  her,  and  that  I  meant 
to  try  her  myself. 

He  looked  me  up  and  down 
in  surprise,  till  I  blushed. 

*  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  hes  your 
family  insured  your  life  f  You'll 
excuse  me,  you  know,  sir,'  said 
he,  advancing  nearer, '  but  she's  a 


spoiled  brute.  She  ain't  good  for 
nothink.  Kind  gentle  treatment, 
sir,  do  you  say)  Well,  that's  just 
where  it  is.  If  she  'ad,  sir,  or  if 
she  'ad  'ad,  as  you  may  say.  But, 
ye  see,  she's  been  'ashed  an' 
knocked,  about  by  them  fellers, 
she  'avin'  a  devil  uv  a  temper  uv 
her  own  to  begin  with.  Well,  ye 
see,  they've  come  off  second  best, 
08  the  iayia'  is,  an'  she  knows  it 
It's  too  late,  sir ;  she's  got  off  too 
long  with  it.' 

*  Why,  how  old  is  she  f 
*How    old,    sir)     Let   me — ' 

(^scratch  my  beard,'  he  might 
have  said,  for  that  was  what  he 
did) — *  she  was  dropped,  sir,  the 
year  Blenkiron  won  the  Derby ; 
she's  gettin'  on  for  six,  sir.  Well, 
sir,  you  may,  after  a  while,  manage 
to  ride  her,  but — ' 

The  ellipsis  of  speech  was  made 
fully  explicit  by  a  portentous 
nod. 

On  our  way  home  from  mar- 
ket I  retailed  to  father  what 
I  had  been  told.  'And,'  I  con- 
cluded, 'he  said  we  might  get 
her  to  l^e  ridden,  but  as  for  har- 
ness— ^ 

'You  see,  James,'  said  my 
father,  '  these  men  have  so  mis- 
managed her,  that  our  work  will 
be  more  difficult  than  if  they  had 
never  seen  her.' 

'  Yes ;  that's  just  what  he  said.' 

*  Who  said?'  asked  my  father, 
looking  at  me  keenly. 

I  felt  the  rebuke  to  the  full; 
he  needn't  have  said  another  word ; 
though  he  did  add,  after  I  stam- 
mered in  reply,  *  The — ^the  man — * 

*  Do  you  usually  accept  as  gos- 
pel all  the  gossip  you  may  pick 
up  from  this  and  that  creature 
you  know  nothing  off 

I  was  nettle£  'But  surely, 
father,  in  this  case — this  gossip- 
there  IB  a  proi)ability — ' 

He  saw  I  wished  to  entangle 
him  in  an  argument. 

'  iN'ow,  James,'  said  he. 
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The  tone  and  the  gaze  subdued 
me.     I  'was  dumb. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  my 
fjEither  still  believed  that  the  maie, 
notwithstanding  the  many  serious 
rents  and  holes  in  her  credit,  had 
something  of  a  character  to  lose ; 
and  he  was  resolved  that,  if  she 
could  not  be  rehabilitated  with 
a  new  one,  no  one  should  be 
encouraged  by  him  to  spy  and 
point  out  other  blemishes  in  the 
old — not  even  his  son.  He  seemed 
determined  to  stick  by  her  to  the 
last 


IV. 


I  BAT  seemed  now ;  but  who 
then  would  ever  have  dreamt  of 
reading  at  Michaelmas  in  a  cata- 
logue of  a  neighbour's  sale  the 
following  entry  by  my  father) — 
*A  Thoroughbred  Nag,  four  years, 
ioith Foal ;  unbroken*  I  was  as- 
tonished, for  I  had  overheard 
not  the  faintest  whisper  of  an 
intention  to  sell  her.  I  could  not 
help  showing  my  astonished  &oe 
to  my  &ther.  Ho  turned  away, 
explaining  the  entry  by — 

*  Your  mother's  afraid  of  you 
with  her'  (meaning  the  mare). 

I  submitted  to  be  thus  saddled 
with  the  blame  as  gracefully  as  I 
could. 

But  there  was  no  such  luck  as 
to  be  rid  of  her  so  easily.  She 
was  as  well  known  among  the 
gentlemen  with  the  knowing  little 
tufts  and  the  tight  trousers — 
ay,  and  among  the  farmers  too 
— as  any  lady  who  has  been 
defamed  is  when  she  ventures 
into  society :  she  was  infamously 
well  known..  And  she  stood  in 
the  yard,  with  her  innocent  little 
son,  quiet  and  placable,  as  meek 
as  milk.  It  was  no  doubt  to  her 
a  matter  of  indifference  who  pos- 
sessed her,  if  she  was  left  undis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
small  maternal  cares,  and  of  the 


sweetest  of  grass  and  other  pro- 
vender. . 

And,  of  course,  in  a  little  while 
every  mortal  man  and  boy  knew 
her  bad  points  and  her  vices  off 
by  heart.  If  one  man  did  not 
know  qnite  all,  others  (who  had 
never  spoken  to  the  man  in  their 
lives  before)  strove  for  the  pleasure 
of  pouring  into  his  ear  their  gratui- 
tous information.  The  deuce !  it 
made  me  quite  wroth.  Two  men 
were  talking  her  oyer  quite  openly. 
Some  little  distance  off  another 
man  was  eyeing  her  with  the 
dubious  balanced  look  of  a  pos- 
sible bidder,  whe]\  suddenly  he 
overheard  irom  the  others  a  deri- 
sive, *  Unbroken  !  Ha,  ha  !  Why, 
she,'  &c  They  were  turning 
away,  when  the  man  in  alarm 
sidled  up  to  them.  Did  he  just 
— did  they  know  anything  of 
that  maie  with  the  foalt  Did 
they  f  They  hoped  they  did !  Ha, 
ha  !  I  grew  more  and  more  angry. 
Why  could  they  not  give  the 
poor  brute  a  chance  for  her — 
sale)  One  of  them  was  arrested 
in  the  toll  flow  of  imparting  all 
he  knew  by  chancing  to  cast  his 
eye  over  his  shoulder  and  ob- 
serve me.  'Shi'  said  he,  'his 
sonf  *  Where  f  asked  the  stran- 
ger; and  when  ho  knew,  he  stared 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  pestilent 
swindler,  till  I  turned  away  red 
with  rage  and  confusion. 

But  when  the  old  gentleman  in 
green  spectacles  and  white  gaiters 
asked  the  boy  who  was  standing 
with  the  mare  whether  she  went 
quietly  when  ridden,  and  the  boy 
replied,  *0,  bless  you,  yes,  sir; 
why,  I  rode  uv  'er  over  'ere  myself 
this  morning,  an'  she  went  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb/ 1  chuckled  with  delight, 
though  I  knew  that  boy  woidd  not 
dare  to  lift  a  leg  towards  her.  I,  at 
least,  did  not  register  the  lie  a- 
gainst  the  boy,  it  was  told  in  so 
good  a  cause. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
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Her  tnm  came,  and  she  'was  trot- 
ted out  "before  the  auctioneer. 

*  Now,  gentlemen,'  &c. 
^How  old  is  she)'  demanded 

an  oldish  nondescript  fellow  in  a 
wide-awake  hat  and  a  blonse,  who 
was  reputed  to  possess  the  fastest 
trotter  in  the  district. 

*  Four  year  old,  gentlemen ;  and 
quite  unhroken,'  said  the  auc- 
tioneer, consulting  his  catalogue. 

*  Now,  gentlemen,  what's — * 
'It's  a  lie!'  shouted  the  old 

fellow.  '  She's  six,  if  she's  not 
seven ;  an'  as  for  her  being  un- 
broken— * 

Bat  here  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
of  privilege  stirred  the  breasts  of 
many,  who  interrupted  him  with, 

•Abid!  AbidP 

'  Ten  pounds  f  shouted  he. 

'  Ten  pounds,  gentlemen.  Ten 
pounds  is  bid  for  this  thorough- 
bred mare  with  foal — ' 

« Who  is  the  foal  byf  asked  a 
voice  from  the  crowd. 

*  Cavalier,'  whispered  my  father 
from  behind  the  auctioneer. 

*  By  Cavalier,  gentlemen,'  shout- 
ed the  auctioneer. 

'It's  a  lie,'  muttered  the  old 
fellow. 

'Mr.  Cross,  gentlemen'  (that 
was  the  old  fellow's  name),  '  is 
doss  because  she  is  not  a  cross,* 

Here  there  was  a  loud  bucolic 
laugh  irom  the  crowd. 

'  No,  gentlemen,  she's  no  cross, 
she'sthoroughbred.  There'sbiood, 
gentlemen.  Trot  her  out  again, 
Tom.' 

Bill  cracked  his  whip,  and  shout- 
ed, and  Tom  trotted  her  out,  but 
with  little  enthusiasm.  The  bu- 
colic audience  laughed,  wagged  its 
head,  and  winked. 

*  Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  you 
say  t  Mr.  Cross,  let  me  start  with 
twenty.'  Mr.  Cross  shook  his 
sulky  head.  '  No !  Have  a  cata- 
logue, Mr.  Cross  f 

'  I  don't  want  a  catalogue,'  said 
Mr.  Cross. 


'  No,  gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Cross 
wants  a  thoroughbred  mare,  with 
foal,  for  lOZ.,  gentlemen — a  nag 
that  could  win  'im  a  trotting-match. 
Out  with  her  again,  Tom  !  There, 
gentlemen,  what  action  and  spring ! 
She'd  do  a  trotting-match  for  you 
every  day  in  the  year,  Cross — 
Sundays  excepted.  On  Sundays, 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Cross  is  too  good 
a  man  to  run  matches.' 

But  it  was  of  no  use ;  he  might 
fire  off  the  most  pointed  wit  he 
could  invent,  no  higher  bid  would 
be  thrown  to  him  in  return  :  the 
crowd  grinned  and  giggled,  or 
stood  sUent  and  suspicious.  Mr. 
Auctioneer  turned  and  whispered 
to  my  father,  and  the  mare  was 
walked  off  covered  with  igno- 
miny. 

As  we  drove  home,  I  ventured 
a  remark,  amongst  others,  upon 
the  unseasonable  interference  of 
the  old  idiot  in  the  blouse. 

*  Fm  pleased  she's  going  to  stay 
with  us,'  said  my  father  curtly, 
and  gave  the  horse  a  cut  with  the 
whip. 

I  could  not  make  my  fcither  out ; 
I  was  silent. 


V. 


It  was  November,  and  the  height 
of  the  shooting- season,  when  father 
reminded  me  that  an  attempt  must 
be  made  to  train  that  mare ;  had 
we  not  better  begin  at  once)  I 
agreed  that  we  had.  It  was  al- 
ways great  trouble  to  take  and 
halter  it.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
once  in  a  comer  she  submitted 
to  be  led  off  quietly. 

We  tried  the  saddle  on  her,  just 
to  see  how  she  would  wear  it ;  for 
nothing  serious  could  be  attempted 
till  that  precious  baby  of  hers 
should  have  been  weaned.  She 
submitted  to  the  saddle  as  if  she 
had  been  under  it  all  her  days. 
She  seemed  so  quiet,  I  thought  I 
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might  try  how  she  would  endure 
one  seated  in  the  saddle.  It  was 
a  safe  enough  venture  for  me,  for 
there  were  two  or  three  men  about 
who  had  helped  in  her  capture, 
and  father  was  at  her  head.  I  did 
not  like  the  glance  of  her  eye  as 
I  placed  my  foot.  I  sprang  into 
the  saddle  and  stuck,  prepared  for 
the  worst.  But  she  could  not  have 
stood  more  quietly  if  she  had  been 
made  of  wood.  I  walked  her  up 
the  lane,  with  her  foal  trotting  by 
her  side,  or  behind,  or  in  front, 
and  I  walked  her  down  again.  I 
walked  her  about  the  green,  and 
tried  to  excite  her  to  a  merry 
prance  or  two,  but  no — she  was 
as  sober  as  an  old  cart-horse.  I 
will  confess  I  felt  rather  disap- 
pointed that  she  had  shown  not  a 
spark  of  the  wild  devilry  that  was 
said  to  be  in  her.  I  got  off  in 
disgust.  Then  I  thought  I  would 
try  a  remount  alone,  she  seemed 
so  meek  a  brute.  I  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  saddle  than  she  kicked 
up  like  a  donkey,  and  trotted  off 
with  her  beautiful  springy  step, 
trying  to  rub  me  off  against  hay- 
ricks and  stable-walls  and  fence- 
posts.  *  Well,'  thought  I, '  this  is 
more  promising,'  and  dismounted 
the  first  opportunity. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  weaning  of 
that  blessed  baby :  how  he  was 
penned  into  a  large  stall  acljoining 
that  in  which  his  mother  was 
bound,  with  a  great  deal  of  litter 
strewed  deep  about  the  floor  and 
piled  high  against  the  wall ;  how 
he  screamed  and  neighed  (never 
have  I  heard  so  deep,  so  fierce  a 
neigh  as  mother  and  son  both  pos- 
sessed); how  to  escape  his  pursuers 
he  leapt  up  among  the  piled  litter 
to  climb  over  to  his  dam — and 
would  have  climbed,  and  broken 
limb  or  neck,  had  I  not  fortu- 
nately been  in  his  rear  and  seized 
his  tail,  and  hauled  till  he  rolled 
over  in  the  litter,  and  was  lost  for 


the  moment,  all  except  his  thin 
legs,  which  fought  desperately 
with  the  air;  how,  when  taken 
and  securely  haltered,  he  danced 
and  pranced  about  the  green,  threw 
himself  down  and  screamed,  once 
twisting  me  over  with  him ;  how, 
after  he  had  worked  himself  into 
the  last  state  of  perspiration  and 
excitement,  he  leant — absolutely 
leant — up  against  me  to  rest,  poor 
little  fellow  !  He  was  at  length, 
though  nothing  like  cowed,  led 
away  to  a  distant  part  of  the  farm, 
and  introduced  to  the  company  of 
other  colts  who  had  lately  passed 
through  the  same  bewildering  ex- 
perience as  himself  and  had  sur- 
vived it,  and  who  now  knew  no 
more  of  mother  or  father  than  does 
an  Arab  of  the  streets.  He  raced 
about  and  screamed  for  his  mother, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  and  con- 
tempt of  his  comrades. 

Parted  from  her  first-bom  son, 
that  mother  led  us  such  a  life  I  If 
ever  there  was  a  real  nightmare  of 
flesh  and  blood,  it  was  she.  Three, 
four  nights  running,  father,  Joe, 
and  I  sat  up  with  her  (all  three 
the  first  night,  the  other  nights  by 
turns),  and  if  we  had  not  she 
would  have  hanged  herself  over 
and  over  again.  A  very  legion  of 
devils  seemed  to  possess  her.  She 
neither  ate  nor  drank,  nor  lay 
down  day  or  night,  but  made 
violent  wrenches  at  her  halter 
(which  she  broke  again  andagain), 
threw  herself  against  the  walls  and 
on  the  floor  of  her  stall,  like  a 
lunatic.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of 
a  horse  behaving  so  before. 

'Lor'  bless  you,  yes,  sir,'  said 
Joe,  raising  his  eyebrows,  'at 
weanin'  wuss — much  wuss,  some- 
times.' 

Well,  I  never  had  seen  it ;  but 
I  was  young,  and  I  ventured  to 
doubt  whether  the  mare  would  not 
ratherdiethan  give  in,  and  whether 
we  were  not  acting  a  very  cruel 
part    In  expressing  as  much,  I 
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looked  at  my  father ;  but  he  stood 
and  smoked,  fixed  and  inscrutable 
as  an  Indian  chief.  Her  last  pa- 
roxysm must  have  been  very  vio- 
lent and  peculiar.  I  was  with  her 
on  the  fourth  day  alone,  and  had 
run  indoors  to  my  mother  to  get 
a  mouthful  of  something  warm, 
when  suddenly  there  came  from 
the  stable  the  most  dreadful  clatter 
and  snorting.  I  rushed  out,  and 
found  her  lying  with  her  tail  where 
her  head  should  be,  but  with  her 
head  still  boimd  to  the  manger,  so 
that  it  was  dragged  over  her  shoul- 
der towards  her  tail  in  a  most 
constrained  position ;  she  had  one 
hind  leg  over  the  halter.  I  saw  I 
could  do  nothing  for  her — she 
must  lie  there  till  she  could  burst 
herself  free.  She  made  a  few  in- 
effectual dashes,  kicks,  and  snorts; 
then,  with  sweUing  ribs  and  a  tre- 
mendous snort,  she  put  out  her 
strength.  The  leather  snapped 
beneath  her  chin,  and  she  stood 
with  all  her  feet  out  apart  (as  if 
she  meant  to  fly),  and  looked 
about  her.  Then,  with  a  big  sigh, 
she  lay  down  and  was  quiet. 


VL 


Soon  after  this,  it  was  possible 
to  begin  the  work  of  breaking  in. 
For  two  or  three  nights  after  the 
weaning  and  watching  my  sleep 
was  over-ridden  by  that  mare,  hi 
wakeful  intervals  I  endeavoured 
to  mature  my  green  opinions  on 
the  best  mode  of  training.  I  con- 
vinced myself  by  certain  links  of 
reasoning,  which  I  lost  in  my 
sleep,  that  the  too  common  whack 
and  halloo — *  crack  whip  and  dash 
away* — method  (if  method  it  were) 
would  never  do  with  a  creature 
of  her  high  mettle.  I  would  use 
her  gently.  I  recalled  the  saying 
of  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been 
much  in  the  society  of  horses,  that 
he  had  often  struck  a  horse,  but 


had  never  known  the  blow  do  any 
good,  and  I  resolved  that  under 
no  provocation  would  I  strike  her. 
I  sleepily  argued  with  myself  that 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  was 
inapplicable  to  horses :  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  inborn  vice 
among  them;  what  seemed  such 
was  only  either  youthful  mischief, 
or  ignorance,  or,  at  the  very  worst, 
fear. 

One  evening,  in  the  absence  of 
my  father,  I  flaunted  forth  these 
revolutionary  notions  before  a 
sympathetic  but  unpractical  fe- 
male audience,  consisting  of  my 
mother,  Sissy,  the  village  school- 
mistress (an  old  maid  of  prodigi- 
ous learning  and  vast  powers  of 
utterance),  and  the  old  retriever 
dog.  The  ladies  applauded  my 
humane  opinions;  the  old  dog 
barked  and  howled  as  if  in  dissent 
and  lamentation.  Then  the  lady 
of  prodigious  lore,  with  a  delicious 
roll  in  her  voice,  asked  Mister 
James  if  he  had  never  heard  how 
it  was  that  man  was  at  all  able  to 
restrain  and  dominate  so  noble 
and  fiery  an  animal  as  the  horse. 

Well,  I  replied,  casting  about  in 
my  mind,  perhaps  I  had. 

That  Nature,  in  her  beneficent 
wisdom,  had  so  constructed  the 
lens  of  the  horse's  eye  that  a  man 
appeared  to  him  of  gigantic  size, 
huge  and  towering) 

'  Dear  me !'  said  I,  '  I  never 
heard  thai  before !' 

'Have  you  notf  said  she. 
*  It's  one  of  the  many  marvellouB 
facts  science  has  demonstrated  to 
us.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  a 
small  boy  like  Billy  there '  (Billy 
tried  to  look  unconscious,  and 
pulled  up  his  stockings)  'would 
never  be  able  to  lead  about  a  horse 
and  manage  him.' 

*  Indeed  T  I  exclaimed. 

Here  Billy  interposed  the  irre- 
levant fact  tiiat  he  had  ridden  the 
old  gray  mare  to  water  and  back 
again,  and  all  alone  too. 
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*  No  ;  not  quite  alone,  Billy,' 
suggested  Sissj. 

'Well,'  quoth  BQly,  lather 
sulkily,  '  there  was  only  Joe  be- 
sides;' who,  no  doubt,  was  a 
considerable  figure  of  authority  to 
the  gray  mare,  if  not  to  Billy. 

It  occurred  to  me  afterwards — 
keen  objections  or  smart  answers 
never  do  occur  to  me  till  the 
occasion  for  their  application  has 
sUpped  past — that  if  the  lens  of 
the  horse's  eye  had  this  enlarging 
power,  then  everything'  he  saw 
through  that  lens — ^not  men  and 
little  boys  alone — ^must  be  of  mon- 
strous size  1  Why  does  a  horse, 
then,  not  run  away  when  he  sees 
a  fellow-horse?  Ha,  ha!  He  does 
shy,  though,  when  he  sees  a  dark 
bush  in  the  twilight.  Can  it  be 
that  he  imagines  it  a  great  tree  1 

However,  I  resolved  to  be  as 
big  and  important  in  the  eyes  of 
that  mare  as  her  lens  would  pos- 
sibly allow.  But  in  a  day  or  two, 
I  must  confess,  I  lost  in  dignity 
and  self-respect.  The  mare  had 
run  with  open  mouth  at  that  boy 
who  had  lied  so  well  on  her  be- 
half. Possibly  some  moral  lens 
she  kept  somewhere  had  a  more 
than  nullifying  effect  upon  her 
physical,  and  had  shown  her  him 
as  a  very  small  boy  indeed,  as  a 
mere  worm  of  a  boy.  She  struck 
him  down  with  her  fore-feet  as 
soon  as  he  entered  her  box,  and 
she  would  have  trampled  him  to 
death  had  he  not  contrived  to 
creep  away,  veiy  sore,  under  the 
manger,  where  he  lay  beneath  her 
watchful  eye  till  I  entered,  and 
found  and  released  him.  I  tied  her 
up  and  began  to  groom  her  (I  had 
begun  thus  to  make  myself  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  temper, 
and  with  all  her  little  ways) — 
I  say,  I  began  to  groom  her.  She 
was  rather  dirty  about  the  hocks, 
and  I  suppose  I  must  have 
scratched  her  a  little  in  apply- 
ing  the  currycomb   there.     She 


struck  out  a  fierce  high  kick, 
which  just  missed  me.  I  instantly 
dug  her  in  the  ribs  with  the  comb. 
I  at  once  regretted  it  She  plunged 
about  a  little ;  and  I  saw  from 
her  evil  eye  and  flattened  ears 
she  had  taken  it  in  great  dudgeon. 
I  had  lost  whatever  slight  hold  I 
had  got  of  her  equine  affections ; 
but  the  worst  was,  I  had  broken 
my  resolution  at  the  first  triaL 


VIL 


To-if ORBOW  was  the  day  when 
she  was  to  have  her  first  ^plungty 
as  Joe  phrased  it,  and  my  mother^e 
anxiety  visibly  deepened. 

Why  could  we  not,  she  urged 
my  father,  let  her  plunge  about 
for  a  few  days  with  a  man-of- 
straw  or  a.  sand-man  on  her  back  t 
She  had  seen  that  done  at  home. 

*  With  a  good  result  X  asked 
my  father. 

My  mother  did  not  know  with 
what  result ;  but  she  thought  we 
m^ht  try  it. 

I  suggested  as  a  compromise 
that  she  might  wear  a  man-of- 
straw  in  the  night ;  but  my  father 
at  once  put  that  aside  by  remind- 
ing me  that  the  mare  lay  down 
in  the  night  now,  and  that  if  she 
found  she  could  lie  down  com- 
fortably with  the  man-of-straw — 
(here  my  father  could  not  refrain 
^m  laughter — whatever  at,  my 
mother  wondered  1) — she  would 
try  and  lie  down  with  me. 

'  No,  my  dear,'  said  he ;  'we 
must  try  her  with  this  man-of- 
straw  first,'  looking  at  me  and 
laughing.  My  father  was.  un- 
usually facetious. 

When  I  was  mounted  for  the 
*  plunge^ — 

'Always  a  short  stirrup,'  said 
my  father  emphatically,  'when 
you're  on  a  horse  you're  not  sure 
of.' 

While  he  on  the  one  side  and 
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Joe  on  the  other  were  shortening 
the  leathers,  the  mare  kept  tread- 
ing and  treading  (as  if  she  had 
heen  in  the  army  and  had  learnt 
to  mark  time),  cocking  and  switch- 
ing her  long  switch-tail,  till  she 
almost  whisked  old  Joe's  withered 
head  off. 

*Woa!'  cried  Jack,  *yon — f 
he  felt  my  fathei's  calm  eye  on 
him,  and  said,  *  yon  honny  Bess  f 

'  We  must  cut  it  off,'  said  my 

&th€T. 

He  meant  the  mare's  tail,  not 
Joe's  old  head. 

But  hefore  my  father's  diarp 
knife  was  produced,  and  while  he 
was  still  smiling  at  Joe's  mishap, 
round  came  the  tenihle  tail  on 
his  side  and  whisked  his  hat  away ; 
some  of  its  loose  longer  hairs 
even  reached  and  stnng  my  nose. 
I  helieve  she  knew  well  what  she 
was  about;  I  could  detect  the 
ardent  mischief  in  her  eye  and 
the  backward  prick  of  her  ear. 
But  we  soon  had  her  tail  abridged 
to  some  inches  above  her  hocks. 

She  trod  and  trod  in  her  easy 
springy  style,  catching  at  and 
chewing  her  bit  (it  was  a  simple 
champ-bit  with  keys),  but  she 
would  not  step  an  inch  forward 
in  obedience  to  my  mild  requests 
and  entreaties.  My  father,  at 
lei^h  out  of  patience,  gave  her 
a  smack  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
end  of  the  rein  he  held,  and  away 
she  dashed.  But  she  found  in  a 
little  that,  what  with  me  on  her 
back  and  father  and  Joe  with  a 
rein  on  either  side,  there  was 
little  ,room  for  the  play  of  her 
own  fiee  will. 

She  submitted  sullenly :  sullen- 
ness  and  design  were  always  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  her  Jewish  cast 
of  nose  and  long  narrow  fore- 
head. There  are  no  points  so 
attractive  in  a  horse  as  an  open 
fcank  nostril  and  a  broad  fore- 
head. 

'  I  don't  like  that  head  of  hers,' 


said  I  to  Joe ;  f  I  can't  think  she's 
thoroughbred.' 

'Thoroughbred?  Lor'  bless  you, 
Mister  James,  ye've  jest  got  to 
twig  that  cartey  'ead  to  know 
that ;  though  it  wouldn't  do,'  added 
he  in  an  undertone, '  to  say  that 
to  master.    No.' 

I  went  to  feed  her  (I  always 
fed  her  myself).  I  mixed  in  a 
sieve  a  quantity  of  chaff  and  bran, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  two 
or  three  handfuls  of  oats,  for  we 
thought  that  full  nnasure  of  hard 
food  might  make  her  like  Jeshu- 
run.  She  observed  my  move- 
ments over  her  shoulder  in  sullen 
expectancy.  I  put  it  in  her 
manger.  She  sniffed  at  it,  tasted 
it,  tossed  as  much  as  she  could 
out  with  her  nose,  and  then 
turned  and  glowered  at  me ;  till, 
with  a  sound  more  like  a  pig's 
grunt  or  a  testy  man's  '  humph !' 
than  an  honest  equine  snort,  she 
returned  to  her  manger  and  began 
eating. 

*  There,'  cried  Joe,  wagging  his 
head  at  me,  '  not  she  !  O,  no  I 
Don't  you  make  no  mistake  1' 

After  these  oracular  words  from 
Joe,  I  resumed, 

'  I'm  sure  she  and  I  will  never 
be  good  friends.  She  looks  so 
secret,  so  crafty  and  designing, 
there  can  never  be  any  confidence 
between  us.' 

'  Ah !'  said  Joe,  looking  puzzled. 

*  I  shall  never  be  able  to  trust 
that  Jew  nose.' 

Joe  laughed,  and  kept  repeat- 
ing to  himself,  'Jew  nose,'  as  if  it 
were  a  very  rich  joke. 

We  plunged  and  trained  her  in 
the  soft  field  the  next  day,  and 
the  third  day,  and  the  fourth,  and 
the  fifth ;  and  my  father  said  every 
day  with  increasing  confidence  as 
the  days  passed, '  I  don't  see  any- 
thing about  that  mare  that  should 
make  folks  say  she  plays  such 
tricks.  She's  as  docile  and  good  a 
thing  as  can  be.'    I  was  silent 
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At  the  end  of  the  week  she 
seemed  so  submissive  and  tract- 
able that  my  father  thought  she 
and  I  might  very  well  be  trusted 
alone.  I,  however,  still  distrusted 
the  stOlen  craft  of  her  eye ;  and 
that  Jew  nose,  I  said  to  myself, 
I  cotdd  never  be  reconciled  to. 
I  saddled  and  bridled  her,  with 
the  least  tremor  of  anxiety  disturb- 
ing me.  I  was  going,  for  security's 
sake,  to  put  a  curb-bit  in  her 
mouth ;  but  father  said, '  0,  fie, 
no ;  you'll  spoil  her  mouth.'  So 
I  allowed  her  the  usual  champ-bit. 
She  grabbed  at  it  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  her  mouth,  as  if  she 
understood  how  near  she  had  been 
to  losing  it  I  led  her  out ;  Joe 
came  forward  to  hold  her  head« 

'Let  him  mount  by  himself,' 
said  my  father.  '  She  must  learn 
to  stand  without  being  held.' 

She  stepped  round  and  round 
in  a  staid  funereal  style,  as  if 
performing  at  a  circus.  At  length 
I  got  into  the  saddle,  and,  quick 
as  thought,  she  bolted  with  me^ 
past  Joe,  back  into  the  stable.  I 
had  just  time  to  think  of  Absa- 
lom's fate  before  I  leant  far  back 
over  her  tail  and  passed  under  the 
low  lintel  of  the  door.  I  was  much 
nettled,  but  I  restrained  myselfl 
I  got  off  and  led  her  out  again  in 
silence,  exchanging  with  the  brute 
a  glance  of  defiance.  She  wanted 
to  go  through  the  circus  perform- 
ance again.  My  blood  was  rising ; 
I  shut  my  lips  and  was  resolute. 
I  held  the  rein,  but  made  no  effort 
to  mount,  till  she  stopped  and 
looked  at  Joe,  and  from  Joe  to 
me,  as  much  as  to  say, '  What  does 
this  mean  V  Whilst  she  was  con- 
sidering this,  I  leaped  to  the 
saddle,  and  away  she  went,  as  on 
the  first  day  I  bestrode  her,  to 
scrape  me  off  against  a  fence. 
Failing  in  this,  she  darted  forward 
a  few  yards  into  the  road,  stopped 
dead,  and  kicked  clear  up  like  a 
donkey. 


'  Grip  hold  o'  the  saddle  be'ind,* 
cried  Joe. 

Again  "was  she  disappointed. 
She  whisked  her  tail  smartly  and 
dashed  away  up  the  lane,  as  if 
possessed  by  all  the  devils  that 
drove  the  herd  of  swine  to  com- 
mit suicide.  I  pulled  my  very 
hardest  to  rein  her  in;  but  the 
champ-bit  could  restrain  her  no 
more  than  a  rotten  stick.  '  Well, 
my  pet,'  said  I  aloud,  '  go  as  hard 
as  you  can  pelt,  but  PU  stick 
to  you.'  Forthwith  she  began  to 
prance  and  rear.  A  gate  by 
chance  stood  open,  and  before 
she  was  aware  I  had  touched  her 
with  my  heel  and  she  was  in  the 
ploughed  field.  After  plunging 
and  rearing  for  some  time,  till  I 
thought  the  next  moment  she 
would  fall  backward  and  crush 
me  beneath  her,  she  played  what 
I  had  been  led  to  understand  was 
her  great  trump-eard — she  lay 
down  and  rolled.  But  her  feet 
were  clogged  with  the  soft  loam, 
and  the  action  was  not  so  quick 
but  that  I  had  time  to  get  my 
foot  free  from  the  stirrup.  I 
stood  over  her,  as  I  had  promised 
myself  I  would.  She  glared  back 
at  me  in  surprise.  She  planted 
out  her  forefeet,  preparing  to  rise. 
I  was  ready ;  remembering  Joe's 
last  words,  I  grasped  the  saddle 
behind  me.  It  was  well  I  did, 
for  with  the  jerk  with  which  she 
rose  she  almost  jerked  me  over 
her  head.  She  seemed  to  have 
expected  thus  to  get  rid  of  me. 
She  looked  round  and  stood  still 
a  mcMuent  to  consider  what  she 
would  do  next.  '  Do  what  I'want 
you  to  do,'  said  I,  then  touched 
her  with  my  heel,  and  guided  her 
across  the  field.  She  stepped 
along  steadily  enough  till  she 
reached  the  &rtherside.  I  had 
begun  in  my  triumph  to  despise 
the  clumsiness  and  fewness  of  her 
tricks,  and  to  laugh  at  myself  for 
having    looked    forward   to  her 
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playing  of  them  with  such  anxiety, 
when  she  espied  under  a  wide- 
spreading  oak  a  breach  in  the 
wattle-fence  between  the  field  and 
the  road,  and  dashed  straight  at 
it,  will  I,  nill  I.  Again  I  thoaght 
of  Absalom,  this  time  with  more 
propriety.  Before  I  could  count 
six  we  had  passed  under  the  tree ; 
a  crooked  linger  of  one  of  its  great 
arms  had  snatched  my  hat — 
luckily  leading  me  my  head — we 
were  down  the  steep  bank,  and 
tearing  along  the  road  as  hard  as 
she  could  gallop. 

*  This  is  nice,'  thought  I,  *  very 
nice.'  I  must  confess  I  thought 
bitterly  of  my  father.  He  had  al- 
lowed me  to  be  carried  off  by  this 
brute;  he  would  now  be  sitting 
down  quietly  to  lunch  at  home ; 
but  I  would  lunch  at — where? 
The  road  was  straight  and  firm, 
and  her  feet  covered  mile  after 
mile  j  while  I,  hot,  tired,  and  hat- 
less,  resigned  myself  to  a  Gilpin 
ride.  Ten  good  miles,  through 
sun  and  shade,  without  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  single  turnpike.  Up 
Sharpthome  Hill  she  slackened 
pace  a  little,  and  I  got  her  danced 
down  the  long  street  of  the  village 
of  Cripley  and  into  the  George 
yard,  twelve  miles  from  home. 
I  shouted  eagerly  for  the  ostler, 
for  she  seemed  inclined  to  return 
to  the  road.  A  little  bow-legged 
man  appeared. 

*  Had  a  stiff  run,  sir  T  said  he, 
as  he  stood  at  her  head  and 
glanced  at  her  lathered  shoulders. 

'  Eather,'  said  I.  I  swung  my- 
self off,  and  walked  away  to  find 
the  inn-parlour. 

I  lunched  off  the  remains  of  a 
leg  of  mutton  the  innkeeper's 
family  had  had  for  dinner.  I 
rested  a  little,  and  then,  in  a  hat 
borrowed  of  the  landlord,  walked 
out  to  the  stables  to  look  at  the 
brute.  The  little  ostler  had 
scraped  her  down  and  thrown  a 
doth  over  her,  and  she  was  munch- 


ing some  fragrant  hay  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

*  Gome  from  Captain  Pump- 
kin's, eaxV  asked  the  ostler. 

I  shook  my  head  and  looked  at 
him ;  I  guessed  what  was  coming. 

'Kotf  said  he.  *I  thought 
this  yere  mare  was  his.' 

*  Yes,  it  was,'  I  replied;  *but 
my  father  bought  it.' 

*  Ah !'  said  he,  with  a  look 
which  added  pltdnly,  'What  a 
green  fellow  your  father  must  be  ' 
He  added  aloud,  'Praps  'e  got 
'er  cheap? 

*  I  can't  say,'  said  I. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  *  I  thought  I 
knowed  'er.  K  ye  once  dap  eyes 
on  'er,  you'll  easy  know  *er  agin, 
you  know,  sir,'  he  continued,  with 
»a  hoarse  laugh;  'this  yere  ear, 
and  the  fired  pastern.   Woa,  tit !' 

'Ye-ee,'  said  I,  in  a  tone  of 
dolour,  and  related  to  him  some 
of  our  adventures. 

'  Ah,'  laughed  he,  getting  quite 
livdy,  '  she  is  a  bad  un,  ain't  she  1 
She's  the  tippest-topper  at  bad- 
ness ever  I  see.  80  sly,  too. 
Lor'  bless  you,  sir  1' 

He  seemed  about  to  relate  some 
remarkable  anecdote  -of  her  his- 
toiy,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and 
said, 

'  Don't  you  wear  of  yerself  out 
with  her,  sir.    She'll  break  your 
neck,  or  break  'er  own,  afore  she's 
done.' 
.'Ahl'saidL 

'Eide  'ome  on  this  yere  'oss, 
an'  let  me  walk  'er  over  in  the 


momin'.' 


Oy  no,  I  wouldn't  hear  of  such 
a  tlmig.  I'd  ride  her  back,  though 
heaven  should  faU.  So  I  mounted 
and  cantered  away.  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  get  her  home 
pretty  easily;  but  at  the  head 
of  the  village  she  turned  and 
gallopped  back  into  the  Geoige 
yard. 

Little  bow-legs  laughed,  and 
asked,  '  What  wUl  you  do,  sirf 
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^  Gro  in  and  have  a  smoke^'  said 
I,  *  and  try  again.' 

I  went  in  and  smoked  a  cigar. 
Then  I  returned  to  the  brute.  I 
was  determined  she  should  go 
home  now. 

She  danced  and  capered  to  the 
no  small  dismay  and  delight  of 
the  village  children  and  gossips. 
This  seemed  to  furnish  her  cun- 
ning head  with  a  new  idea ;  for 
every  time  she  caught  sight  of  a 
house  or  C9ttage  with  a  child  or 
two  about  she  played  off  these 
pranks.  Not  only  so,  but  she 
played  off  again  upon  me  all  the 
tricks  of  the  morning.  She  lay 
down  and  rolled  in  the  road,  and 
managed  to  give  my  foot  some- 
thing of  a  bruise.  My  patience 
was  entirely  gone ;  I  whipped  her 
with  a  will.  She  rose,  filled  witli 
rage  and  surprise,  and  tore  away 
home  like  the  wind«  When  we 
came  to  that  gap  in  the  fence 
again,  up  the  bank  she  shot  and 
under  the  tree— in  whose  branches 
I  left  my  second  hat — and  away 
across  the  field.  Now  came  her 
final,  her  grand  coup,  I  rode  her 
straight  at  the  hedge,  expecting 
her  to  clear  it,  from  the  way  she 
took  the  ground ;  but  she  stopped 
dead,  with  her  forefeet  in  the 
roots  of  the  hedge,  and  over  I'd 
have  gone  head  foremost  into  the 
ditch,  like  a  sack  of  coals  shot  by 
a  coalheaver,  had  I  not  feared 
some  such  catastrophe  and  gripped 
the  saddle  according  to  Joe's  ad- 
vice, 

I  got  home  about  tea-time. 

*  O,  here  you  are  !  I  thought 
it  was  all  up  with  you,'  said  Joe 
cheerfully. 

'Well,'  said  my  father,  *how 
did  you  get  on,  James  T 

*  Gret  on,  father  ?  It  was  not 
the  ^tting  on — it  was  the  keeping 
onl' 

'  That's  it,'  laughed  Joe. 
My  father  was  silent. 


I  entered  the  house.  I  saw  my 
mother  had  been  crying. 

'  My  dear  boy,'  she  exclaimed, 
^  what  a  figure  !  You're  crusted 
with  dirt!  Where's  your  hat) 
Are  yon  hurt  much  ?  Get  the  tea 
made,  Sissy.  O,  it's  a  mercy 
you've  a  whole  bone  left  in  your 
skinr 

'  That  you  haven't  walked  home 
with  your  head  under  your  arm,' 
said  Sissy. 

'  I  did  almost  leave  it  stuck  in 
an  oak,'  said  I. 

'  No-o  ?  exclaimed  Sissy  in- 
credulously. 

*  I've  been  so  dreadfully  alann- 
ed,'  said  my  mother,  looking  ten- 
derly at  me,  '  all  the  day.  You've 
been  gone  six  or  seven  hours.' 

'  Five  and  a  half,  mother,'  said 
I. 

'Wherever  have  yon  been  so 
longr 

Whilst  I  was  relating  my  ad- 
ventures, my  father  came  in  and 
sat  down.     When  I  had  finished, 

'  Now  promise,'  said  my  mother, 
'  that  you  will  never  ride  that 
brute  again.' 

'  We-el,'  I  hesitated  and  looked 
at  my  father. 

*  0,  he's  going  to  try  her  again 
to-morrow,'  said  he,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

'  I'll  go  out  myself,'  cried  my 
mother,  ^and  shoot  the  nasty 
brute,  before  he  shall  mount  her 
again!' 

*  You  don't  reckon  the  loss,  my 
dear,'  said  father  calmly,  smiling. 

*  I'd  rather  lose  her  ten  times 
over  than  lose  my  son.' 

'  Well,-well,  my  dear,  we'll  put 
her  down  to  "  The  Warren." ' 

Where  she  may.be  seen  by  any 
gentleman  in  want  of  a '  Thorough- 
bred Nag,  fourteen  and  a  half 
hands,  young,  and  unbroken,'  and 
unbreakable;  for  let  who  will 
possess  her,  she  has  not  yet  seen 
the  man  who  can  be  her  master. 
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Havb  you  good  legs  ?    Have  you 
wind   to  correspond!    Are   you 
free  from  asthma,  and  also  from 
palpitations  of  the  heart  if  you 
mount  a  tall  staircase  with  gym- 
nastic step  ?     Are  you  fearless  of 
fresh  and  forcible  gusts  of  wind 
which  nobody,  however  sentimen- 
tal, would  dare  to  call  breezes, 
and  which,  although  sou'-westers, 
bear  but  a  slight  resemblance  to 
their  near  relation,  'gentle  zephyr'? 
Are  you  indifferent  to  a  sudden 
shower,  say  a  squall,  comiug  on, 
where  there  is  not  a  hovel  behind 
which,  much  less  a  house  in  which, 
yon  can  take  shelter)   Is  it  all 
one    to    you   whether  the    gale 
makes  your  cheeks  to  glow  and 
ruffles  your  hair  into  a  dusting- 
mop  1  Are  you  philosopher  enough 
to   start  for  a  seaside   scramble 
without  putting    on    yoiur   best 
show-off  vestments'?    Have   you 
forethought    enough    to   furnish 
your  pockets  with  a  little  stout 
string ;  a  few  coppers  (which  may 
serve  other  needs  besides  spend- 
ing and   charity);  a  couple   of 
knives,  one  long-bladed;  an  old 
Times  or  two;    a    canvas  bag, 
which  is  not  obliged  to  be  as  big 
as  a  pillowcase ;  a  coarse  kitchen- 
napkin,  and  a  worthless  calico 
handkerchief?    An  entomologist 
or  microscopist  would  add  to  his 
cargo  a  few   pill-boxes,  two   or 
thiee.  small  vials  (not  forgetting 
their  corks),  and  an  iron  spoon. 
Finally,  do  you  mind  carrying, 
instead  of  an  expensive  cane,  the 
largest,  lightest,  and  toughest  um- 
brella you  can  procure,  strongly 
metal-dlLod  at  the  tip,  and  with  a 


handle  pleasant  to  hold  and  lean 
on  ?  It  will  serve  as  a  walking- 
stick,  parasol,  and  tent. 

Your  answer  is  affirmative  on 
aU  points  ?  Eh  1  Very  well,  then ; 
before  taking  our  leave  of  Calais, 
we  will  devote  a  day  to  visiting 
Cape  Blanez  (Blanc-nez,  White- 
Nose),  the  lamp  of  earth  you 
notice  on  your  left,  jutting  into 
the  sea,  while  strolling  to  the 
end  of  Calais  jetty.  It  is  the 
section  of  land  corresponding  to 
Dover  Cliffs,  cut  out  by  the  in- 
road of  the  strait.  Cape  Grinez 
(Gris-nez,  Grey -Nose),  further 
westward  on  the  French  coast, 
corresponds  to  Folkestone  in  ori- 
gin and  materials. 

What  day  shall  we  fix  to  go 
there?  Well,  the  politest  answer 
would  be,  'Whatever  day  you 
please,  dear  sir,  or  madam ;'  but 
in  this  case  the  choice  does  not 
by  any  means  depend  upon  our- 
selves, because  time  and  tide  wait 
for  no  man.  We  will  take  a  day, 
if  possible,  that  promises  to  be 
dry  and  not  too  windy — ^in  the 
latter  case,  on  the  beach  the  drift- 
ing sand  blinds  you,  fills  your 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  prevents 
your  picking  up  intensely  interest- 
ing objects  which  you  throw  away 
before  the  day  is  over ;  up  aloft, 
on  the  hill-top,  you  may  be  carried 
away  flying  over  the  cliff,  if  the 
wind  blows  seawards,  which  is 
not  often  the  case.  What  you 
must  take,  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment and  perhaps  disaster,  is  a 
day  which  will  allow  you  to  reach 
the  first  stage  of  your  excundon, 
Sangatte,   during    ebb-tide;   say 
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two  or  three  hours  before  low 
water.  Otherwise,  while  walking 
leisurely  along  the  beach  from 
Sangatte  to  the  Blanez,  picking 
up  sheUs,  inspecting  tufts  of  sea- 
weed, and  forgetting  that  the 
hands  of  your  watch  move  ever 
forwards,  without  stopping  to  rest 
while  you  are  at  play,  with  a 
rising  tide  pushed  on  by  the  wind, 
you  will  incur  a  good  chance  of 
being  ducked  or  drowned.  This 
is  one  reason  why  you  were  ad- 
Tised  to  buy  a  half-franc  tide-table 
on  arriving  at  Calais.  But  fortu- 
nately there  is  a  tide-table  hung 
up  in  the  sky,  which  will  enable 
you  to  make  your  arrangements 
in  advance  and  to  lay  out  your 
plans  before  leaving  home.  At 
Calais,  and  of  course  along  the 
coast  within  short  distances,  it  is 
high  water  about  noon  at  the 
times  of  new  and  full  moon.  Con- 
sequently it  is  low  water  about 
noon,  and  your  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, at  the  iirst  and  last  quar- 
ters of  the  moon.  An  English 
almanac  will  help  you  as  well 
as  a  French  one ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  requisite  to 
reach  the  Cape  in  safety  is  less 
than  would  be  called  for  at  some 
competitive  examinations. 

The  *  When*  being  made  clear, 
next  comes  the  ^  How.'  A  trained 
pedestrian  amateur  would  easily 
do  the  whole  thing  in  a  day,  on 
foot,  by  following  the  beach,  with 
the  sea  on  his  right  and  the  dunes, 
or  sandhills,  on  the  left,  from  the 
Calais  bathing  establishment  as 
far  as  Sangatte.  Anybody  will 
tell  him  the  way  to  the  Etablisse- 
ment  des  Bains,  if  he  cannot  con- 
descend to  join  the  ladies  and 
children  with  their  bonnes^  or 
nursemaids,  in  the  omnibus  which 
starts  for  that  spot  from  the  Grande 
Place  and  the  Quay.  People  who 
are  the  possessors  of  only  every- 
day legs  are  counselled  to  take 
a  carriage  for  Sangatte,  to  await 


them  there  and  fetch  them  back. 
The  majority  of  walkers  will  not 
be  sorry,  on  their  return  thither 
from  the  Blanez,  to  perform  the 
rest  of  their  journey  home  in  a 
four-wheeled  instead  of  on  a  ten- 
toe  vehicle.  Certainly  it  is  a  long 
round  that  way  by  the  high-road; 
but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  More- 
over what  did  you  come  out  for 
except  to  breathe  as  much  fresh 
air  and  see  as  much  of  the  un- 
known land  as  possible  f  Leaving 
the  town  of  Saint-Pierre  (on  whose 
outskirts  you  have  the  convent  of 
the  Sacr^  Coeur  to  the  right,  and  the 
StPierre  railway-station  to  the  left, 
representing  diametrically  oppo- 
site sets  of  ideas  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  road)  you  pass  Port  Nieulay 
— useless,  but  partially  repaired  by 
Napoleon  III. — ^after  crossing  a 
plain  whose  crop  chiefly  consists  of 
sea-roUed  pebbles  used  for  mending 
roads.  Amongst  the  pebbles  may 
be  found  (growing  wild  of  course) 
a  plant  which  always  strikes  the 
eye — the  ydlow-homed  poppy, 
glaucium  maritimum,not  rare,  but, 
as  its  name  implies,  hugging  the 
shore,  whose  handsome  deep-cut 
foliage  covered  with  white  down 
make  it  quite  as  fit  for  bordering 
parterres  as  many  less  hardy  in- 
troductions. Besides  which,  it  is 
a  British  native.  At  La  Chauss^ 
you  leave  what  is  once  again  the 
Eoute  Rationale  No.  1,  and  by  an 
excellent  by-road  reach  Sangatte, 
where  you  find  stabling  for  your 
horses  and  shelter  for  yourself; 
but  if  you  entertain  preconceived 
notions  of  dining  there  after  your 
breezy  walk,  wisdom  will  whisper 
in  your  ear  the  prudence  of  slip- 
ping into  your  carriage  at  Calais 
a  hamper  packed  with  provisions 
of  urgent  necessity,  and,  perhaps, 
with  a  few  other  trifles  besides. 
Nevertheless  you  might  count 
upon  getting  at  Sangatte,  as  well 
as  at  tibe  other  little  inns  (where 
there  are  any)  along  the  coast, 
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bieady  beer,  eaa-de-yie,  so-so  wine, 
eggs,  unsmoked  bacon,  and,  two 
orthiee  times  in  thesummer, salad. 
This  carnage  to  Sangatte  is  a  mear 
sore  of  forethought  A  French 
proverb  says  that  everyone  ought 
to  garder  une  poire  pour  la  eoif^ 
to  keep  a  pear  in  store  in  case 
he  should  be  thirsty.  The  same 
role  teaches  ns  to  husband  a  little 
strength  against  the  time  when  we 
may  Ifeasonably  expect  to  be  weaiy. 

At  Sangatte  the  sandhills  cease 
as  a  boundary  to  the  sea,  and  the 
cliff  begins,  at  first  only  a  yard  or 
two  b^h,  then  gradually  rising 
and  rising  xmtll  it  attains  its 
greatest  height  at  the  Blanez. 
Some  few  years  since,  in  that  di- 
rection, a  horse  ran  away  with  a 
gendarme  on  lus  back,  cftid  galloped 
ov^  the  cliff,  taking  a  magnificent 
leap  into  empty  space;  I  say 
<  empty,*  because  air  counts  for 
little  more  than  emptiness  when 
a  horse  and  his  rider  have  to  be 
sustained.  The  horse  was  killed, 
the  man  got  off  unhurt ;  his  steed 
bad  received  all  the  benefit  of  the 
falL 

If  the  tide  is  up,  or  only  coming 
up,  you  must  reach  the  summit 
by  following  the  edge  of  the  cliff; 
but  never  incur  the  responsibility 
of  being  accompanied  ^ere  either 
by  half-tipsy  men  or  by  spirited 
children.  I  once  bad  a  nice  boy 
given  me  in  charge  to  lead  by  tbe 
hand  along  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice. Of  course,  the  more  he 
was  told  not  to  look  over  to  -spy 
out  what  was  going  on  below,  the 
more  he  pulled  and  tugged  to  do 
so.  And  the  edge  of  the  cliff  is 
not  solid  rock,  but  chalk,  gaping 
with  cracks,  sometimes  visible, 
sometimes  not,  portions  of  which 
scale  off  when  their  time  comes, 
especially  after  heavy  rain ;  and  if 
you  step  on  them,  they  may  let 
you  down  to  the  regions  below, 
like  wicked  Bertram  in  Robert 
le  Diahle,     When  that  pleasant 
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walk  had  come  to  an  end,  it  was 
fearful  to  calculate  bow  mucb  I 
bad  lost  by  involuntary  transpira- 
tion. No;  if  you  respect  your 
own  nervous  system,  never  go  to 
the  Blanez  with  foolhardy  people. 

But  the  tide  is  out,  and  we 
follow  the  foot  of  the  cliffy  at  first 
composed  of  alluvial  earths,  but 
soon  all  chalk,  growing  into  a 
sheer  wall  of  ever-increasing  alti- 
tude. On  its  face  bere  and  there, 
out  of  reach  of  any  ladder,  wooden 
or  rope,  are  black-green  spots. 
They  are  plants  of  the  true  wild 
cabbage — a  botanical  curiosity — 
.found  also  at  Dover;  but  singu- 
larly enough,  unlike  Dover,  Blanez 
has  no  true  wild  samphire,  which 
Shakespeare  has  immortalised.  A 
pair  of  ravens  breed  annually  on 
some  ledge  where  they  fancy  that 
no  one  can  get  at  them;  their 
young  are  occasionally  taken  ne- 
vertheless. It  is  said  that  they 
will  suffer  no  other  pair  of  ravens 
to  make  the  Blanez  their  home; 
and  also  that  if  one  of  the  couple 
is  shot,  the  survivor  goes  some- 
where— ^why  should  not  birds  have 
their  matrimonial  agencies  1— and 
soon  brings  a  new  mate  home. 

Still  advancing,  we  know  not 
whether  to  gaze  most  at  the  tre- 
mendous white  ruin  which  over- 
hangs our  heads,  or  to  contemplate 
the  marvels  on  which  we  are  step- 
ping. There  is  sand,  the  slow 
manufacture  of  ages,  the  produce 
of  rocks  grinding  rocks,  as  dia- 
mond cuts  diamond.  Sand  must 
be  a  very  ancient  article,  because 
rocks  exist  composed  of  sandstone, 
which  we  might  therefore  call  the 
shoddy  of  earth's  overcoat.  There 
are  plenty  of  sausage-shaped  and 
spherical  pyrites,  which  sanguine 
j^lk  have  taken  for  gold,  so  bril- 
liant is  their  fissure  when  you 
break  them.  Enormous  ammo- 
nites, the  nautiluses  of  bygone 
ages,  which  floated  about  hither 
and  thither  when  more  than  milk- 
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wann  seas  covered  the  simmering 
earth,  lie  still  in  death,  and  now 
serve  you  as  pavement.  On  honl- 
ders,  whose  travels  would  be  long 
to  trace,  hang  bunches  of  sear 
weeds,  the  hiding-places  of  crabs, 
while  their  surface  offers  a  resting- 
place  to  the herbi  vorous  periwinkle, 
the  silk-spinning  mussel,  and  the 
carnivorous  whelk,  besides  a  mul- 
titude of  other  organisms  on  which 
one  might  write  a  bulky  '  seaside 
book.'  If  only  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  these  things  at  home,  it  is 
worth  while  to  come  when  the  tide 
is  out 

The  legend  says  that  Julius 
Caesar's  soldiers  were  frightened 
when  they  saw  the  sea,  on  which 
they  were  to  embark  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Britain,  retire  before 
them,  leaving  their  vessels  dry. 
In  those  days,  when  omens  were 
potent,  the  hitherto  unknown 
phenomenon  of  tides  must  have 
appeared  portentous  to  the  Boman 
mythologians  who  witnessed  it. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  known 
dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whose  waters  main- 
tain nearly  always  the  same  level, 
express  a  wondering  wish  to  be- 
hold the  strange  things  exposed  to 
view,  and  brought  within  the  reach 
of  a  child,  by  the  periodical  flux 
and  reflux  of  ocean. 

At  last  the  culminating  point  of 
the  cliff  is  reached.  High  as  it  is, 
there  is  a  still  higher  hill,  which 
you  do  not  see,  behind  it,  which 
will  one  day  be  cut  into  by  the 
never-tiring  teeth  of  the  waves, 
converting  it  into  a  cliff,  indeed ; 
not,  however,  in  my  time,  nor  in 
yours.  Still  it  will  and  must 
come,  as  surely,  though  not  so 
quickly,  as  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow morbing.  Here  you  ac- 
knowledge, with  thanks  for  the 
advice,  the  necessity  of  forethought 
in  timing  your  visit.  All  the  way 
from  Sangatte  up  to  where  you 
are  standing  there  is  no  path  or 


rocky  stair  by  which  you  can  climb 
from  below  to  above.  Suppose 
you  are  caught  by  an  advancing 
tide  when  half-way  between  the 
two  points,  with  a  stiff  breeze  lash- 
ing the  waves  to  make  them  gal- 
lop faster  onwards.  You  may  run 
tiU  you  are  out  of  breath,  but  soon 
find  you  cannot  win  the  race.  You 
are  hemmed  in  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  till  your  garments  are 
whitened  by  rubbing  against  it.' 
A  broken  wave,  spreading,  wets 
your  feet.  Yon  walk  a  minute  or 
two  up  to  the  knees  in  water; 
then  up  to  the  waist.  It  rises 
higher,  and  then  you  stop  short. 
Were  you  to  remain  there,  the 
breaking  waves  would  dash  you 
against  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
you  might  'be  battered  to  death 
before  you  were  drowned ;  unless, 
by  coolly  looking  about,  you  could 
discover  elose  by  some  ledge  or 
mass  of  fallen  chalk  up  to  which 
you  might  by  possibility  climb, 
remaining  there,  shivering,  wet, 
and  desolate,  until  the  receding 
tide  should  permit  your  escape. 
But  in  such  extremities  few  people 
can  look  about  them  coolly,  scan- 
ning heights  and  guessing  at  dis- 
tances. They  lose  their  presence 
of  mind,  and  with  it  every  chance 
of  safety,  unless  assisted  by  others. 
But  the  probabilities  here  are 
vastly  in  disfavour  of  any  assist- 
ance being  at  hand.  It  is  the 
romantic  incident  of  the  Anti- 
quary  without  the  rescue. 

The  mere  thought  of  the  danger 
— which  is  not  imaginary,  but  has 
been  actually  incurred  from  time 
to  time — ^parches  one's  mouth; 
and  look  1  here,  at  the  foot  of  the 
diff,  below  what  is  often  high- 
water  mark,  issue  bright  and 
limpid  springs,  similar  springs  to 
which,  in  seaside  villages  on  a 
like  geological  formation,  occasion- 
ally constitute  the  only  supply. 
The  inhabitants  go  down  to  them 
between  tides  and  fetch  what  they 
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are  likely  to  want  doriDg  the  in- 
terval This  water  is  fresh,  sweet, 
and  cool,  but  not  too  cold.  Taste 
it  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand. 
Eat  with  it  this  crust  of  bread, 
and  it  will  giye  you  strength  to 
dimb  to  the  heights  above. 

A  /ew  paces  further  on,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cliff  makes  a 
dip.  It  descends  rapidly,  with- 
out quite  reaching  the  level  of 
the  shore,  and  mounts  again,  but 
never  attains  anything  like  its 
former  height.  In  fact,  we  have 
passed  the  head  of  Cape  Blanez. 
At  the  lowest  dip  of  the  cliff  we 
espy  a  narrow  path  which,  taking 
the  hint  given  by  a  cranny  eaten 
out  by  a  dribbling  watercourse, 
enables  you,  by  crawling  up  its 
slippery  surface,  to  set  foot  on 
what  is  really  land,  where  your 
delighted  eye  once  more  beholds 
a  small  building — a  welcome  sight 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness, 
although  it  turns  out  to  be,  not  a 
dwelling-place,  but  only  a  coast- 
guards* station,  in  which  the  men 
find  warmth  and  shelter  after  their 
rounds,  until  they  are  relieved  at . 
the  stated  hour.  This  insignifi- 
cant-looking path  is  of  locfd  im- 
portance, because  it  affords  the 
only  means  of  getting  up  or  down 
along  a  considerable  extent  of 
coast,  and  is  consequently  digni- 
fied with  the  topographical  title 
of  Le  Cran,  the  notch  or  the  nick. 
The  moisture  oozing  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  notch  feeds  water- 
cress and  a  still  more  famous 
plant,  beloved  of  all  boys  who 
read  Cook's  Fbya^e«,namely,scurvy 
grass,  with  its  round  shining  leaves. 
If  it  only  grew  by  the  side  of  the 
road  which  leadis  to  the  North 
Pole ! 

From  Le  Cran,  a  path  through 
the  fields,  which  you  cannot  mis- 
take, leads  to  the  village  of  Es- 
calles  (do  not  pronounce  either  of 
the  ss),  if  you  wish  to  go  there. 
It  is  very  ancient,  but  otherwise 


nothing  particular ;  was  once  call- 
ed Scala,  staircase  or  ladder,  per- 
haps because  it  was  only  in  that 
way  accessible  from  the  beach  ; 
has  a  duck-pond,  a  rude  village 
church,  a  cabaret  of  the  usual 
country  type,  with  a  large  room 
full  of  little  tables,  at  which  fru- 
gal and  hard-working  landed  pro- 
prietors quaff  generous  beer  on 
Sundays  and  j^te-days.  Streets 
were  thought  unnecessary  when  Es- 
calles  was  founded  ;  so  the  houses 
are  placed  as  regularly  as  if  they 
had  been  dropped  from  the  sky 
by  a  passing  hailstorm;  which 
gives  them  a  detached  and  in- 
dependent air,  as  well  as  sur- 
rounding them  with  luxuriant 
parterres  *  of  ornamental  weeds, 
amongst  which  you  may  find  an 
odd-looking  foul-smelling  medi- 
cinal plant — henbane,  hyosciamus 
niger. 

If  you  don't  care  for  the  village 
and  don't  want  a  snack,  you  may 
as  well  mount  the  Blanez  at  once 
from  Le  Cran,  following  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  to  the  left.  The  as- 
cent is  steep,  but,  with  air  ad 
libitum  and  without  a  shrub  to 
intercept  the  breeze,  is  hardly 
fatiguing ;  besides  which,  we  are 
not  scrambling  upwards  for  life. 
Aloft,  there  is  a  smooth  slope  of 
turf  bespotted  with  the  usual 
chalk-loving  plants,  down  whfch 
you  may  roll  over  and  over  at 
ease,  taking  care  not  to  get  shot 
overboard.  In  August  there  is  an 
abundance  of  a  pretty  little  orchis 
well  worth  the  hardy-plant  ama- 
teur's digging  up  and  carrj'ing 
away.  I  have  heard  of  the  fly 
ophrys  thereabouts ;  but  though  I 
have  not  found  it,  it  may  exist 
nevertheless  close  by,  to  be  hunted 
up  by  some  more  fortunate  mortal. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to 
blush  unseen.  The  Blanez  has 
so  extensive  a  superficial  area  that 
so  humble  a  plant  may  easily 
escape  detection.    We  are  on  up- 
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land  ground,  but  by  no  means  on 
table-land.  Besides  that  mamelon 
or  elevated  boss  on  tbe  earth,  on 
whose  top  of  course  we  must 
stand  before  we  leave,  the  hiU  is 
scored  with  trench  and'earthwork, 
dug  out  and  thrown  up  long  ago, 
and  now  covered  with  the  same 
green  grass  mantle  which  clothes 
the  whole  back  and  shoulders  of 
the  Cape.  Caesar's  Camp  they 
call  it ;  may  be  so.  I  wish  I  had 
a  thousand  guineas  for  every  verit- 
able Caesar's  Camp  that  I  have 
Been* 

Bat  man  is  bom  to  look  beyond 
the  present,  not  less  in  respect  to 
space  than  to  time.  Best,  there- 
fore, your  limbs  on  the  slippery 
green  carpet,  and  enjoy  the  view. 
This  is  ^e  point  of  the  French 
coast  which  is  about  the  nearest 
to  England.  On  a  clear  cahn 
summer's  day^  the  sight  across 
Channel  from  the  Blanez  is  mag- 
nificent. The  blue  ocean-stream 
puts  on  such  tempting  looks  that 
the  row  over,  or  even  the  swim 
over,  appears  a  mere  nothing; 
while  the  cliffii  of  Dover — a  fairy- 
land slightly  clad  in  bluish-white 
gauze — smilingly  whisper,  'Do 
come  and  see  me.'  To  the  right 
they  stop  short,  almost  abruptly, 
owing  to  the  bend  of  the  English 
coast  towards  Deal;  but  to  the 
left  they  sink  gradually,  their 
visible  beauty  growing  fainter  and 
faiuter,  like  the  departing  har- 
monies of  a  band  of  music,  until 
a  dark  line  only  marks  the  land- 
horizon  in  the  direction  of  Hythe 
and  Dungeness.  This  summer- 
picture,  however,  is  a  flattering 
likeness ;  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  A  different  phase 
of  the  same  landscape  would  ap- 
peal quite  as  much  to  the  ear  as 
to  the  eye,  and  to  the  imagination 
more  than  either.  Fancy  a  lower- 
ing cloud-covered  sky,  a  gray 
threatening  sea  furrowed  with 
dirty  white  stripes,  a  narrow  hori- 


zon, no  English  coast  visible,  the 
breakers  below  sustaining  one  con- 
tinued roar,  above  which,  perhaps, 
may  rise  a  piercing  cry  from  a 
vessel  in  distress,  'All  hands 
lost!'  is  no  un&equent  report 
The  wind  is  less  audible  than  it 
should  be  from  its  violence,  be- 
cause the  bare  back  of  BLinez 
gives  it  nothing  to  vibrate  against. 
Not  the  slightest  shelter,  retreat, 
or  refuge  £rom  the  pelting  squall 
is  there,  for  Blanez's  soUtude  is 
not  broken  even  by  a  lighthouse. 
Those  stones  fixed  in  the  grass 
and  smeared  with  whitewash  are 
all  the  coastguard-men  have  to 
guide  their  steps  during  the  dark- 
est nights  or  (when  they  are, 
perhaps,  quite  as  much  needed)  the 
thickest  fogs.  A  winter's  storm  on 
the  Blanez  is  a  scene  for  Ossian. 

Inhale,  then,  the  invigorating 
air  now  that  fair  weather  gives 
its  permission.  Take  hearty  lung- 
fuls ;  lay  in  a  stock  against  your 
return  to  dark,  close,  and  dingy 
quarters.  It  exhilarates  without 
inebriating,  and  would  almost, 
one  seems  to  think,  snatch  a  body 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  Blessings 
on  the  pure  fresh  air,  which  makes 
everything  look  so  beautifully 
transparent!  Looking  down  there 
to  the  left,  across  the  little  bay  in 
the  middle  of  whose  curve  stands 
the  village  of  Wissant,  we  discern 
another  cape,  Grinez,  proudly  dis- 
playing its  first-class  lighthouse. 
To  the  right  we  ascertain  the  po- 
sition of  Calais  by  its  toy  jetty, 
its  hog's-bristle  shipmasts,  and  its 
baby  public  edifices. 

Ah!  hunger  gives  the  hint  to 
be  on  the  move.  Nothing  easier. 
Facilia  descensus.  The  gentle 
grassy  slope  lies  before  you,  with- 
out hindrance  or  impediment. 
During  the  mushroom  season  this 
open  down  is  frequented  by  the 
English  colony  of  Calais  and  St. 
Pierre,  who  occasionally  carry 
home     basketfuls     of   excellent 
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fnngi,  whicli  help  them  both  to 
stews  and  to  ketchup.  The  French 
are  too  much  afraid  of  all  wild 
mushrooms  to  eat  them ;  and  they 
are  right,  if  they  don't  know  the 
good  from  the  bad — which  very 
few  do,  although  the  knowledge 
is  by  no  means  difficult  of  attain- 
ment— a  considerable  number  of 
people  being  annually  poisoned. 
Keeping  on  the  right  side  of  the 
cliff-cracks,  you  reach  Sangatte  in 
safety,  ready  to  attack  the  repast 
which  awaitsyou  at  Calais.  Should 
you  wish  to  see  Cape  Gns-nez, 
where  there  are  only  a  few  scat- 
tered houses,  the  excursion  may 
be  varied  by  taking  a  carriage  for 
Wissaiit,  and  following  the  high- 
road to  Boult>gne  as  far  as  the 
village  of  St.  Ingleyert,  which 
has  had  its  day  and  its  celebrities. 
One  would  not  think  so,  to  look 
at  it  now.  But  in  1390,  when 
Charles  YI.  was  king,  there  was 
held  here  a  famous  tournament 
kept  open  for  a  month,  and  re-i 
corded  in  history  as  the  Pas 
d'Armes,  in  which  three  French 
chevaliers  gave  the  challenge  to 
all  the  world  in  general  and  to 
English  seigneurs  in  particular. 
The  Englishmen,  it  seems,  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  the  Frenchmen 
of  course  crowed  loud  and  clear. 

When  a  diligence  ran  from  Ca- 
lais to  Boulogne,  a  little  beyond 
St.  Inglevert  there  used  to  be  a 
charming  view  over  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  on  commencing  the 
descent  which  leads  to  Marquise. 
Since  the  days  of  that  tournament 
a  great  deal  of  water  has  flowed 
under  the  bridge  of  Avignon;  but 
all  that  water,  in  the  course  of 
its  passage,  has  not  washed  away 
the  St.  Inglevert  view.  Close  to 
Wissant  is  another  Caesar's  Camp ; 
you  see  my  thousand-guinea  spe- 
culation is  not  a  bad  one.  At 
Wissant  there  is  a  general  shop 
and  inn  combined — ^with  linen- 
drapeiy,  candles,  and  cheese  at 


one  end,  and  victuals  and  drink 
and  tobacco-smoke  at  the  other — 
where  you  can  sleep  when  it  is 
not  full,  as  it  may  be  wlien  geolo- 
gists and  artists  take  their  walks 
abroad,  and  where  you  can  satisfy 
cravings  for  wholesome  fare  (if 
content  with  what  happens  to  be 
in  the  larder)  with  a  limited  pos- 
sibility of  fresh  fish.  There  being 
but  one  shop  or  inn,  you  cannot 
mistake  it ;  but  if  memory  is  not 
treacherous,  it  is  kept  by  the  bro- 
thers Duval,  successors  to  their 
honoured  father  and  mother,  and 
probably  to  their  great-grandfather 
and  great-grandmother.  From 
Wissant,  if  a  pedestrian,  you  are 
able  to  visit  both  the  capes,  Bla- 
nez  and  Grinez. 

Marine  -  aquarium  amateurs, 
eaters  of  mussels  of  their  own  ga- 
thering only,  seaweed  people,  and 
the  like,  will  do  well  to  devote  a 
day  to  the  village  of  Wimereux, 
on  the  coast,  near  Boulogne.  Take 
your  railway  ticket — not  a  return 
ticket,  aller  et  retour — ^from  Calais 
toWimiUe.  Excursionising  with 
a  return  ticket  is  taking  your  plea- 
sure in  harness,  with  a  bit  in 
your  mouth.  Never  let  me  hear 
that  you  have  committed  such  a 
mistake  a  second  time.  From  the 
Wimille  station,  with  the  sea  be- 
fore you,  you  have  only  to  step 
down  to  Wimereux.  lliere  you 
find  an  inn,  kept  byM.  and  Mme. 
Dobelle,  the  latter  nSe  Josephine 
Mercier,  where  you  can  lunch 
abundantly  and  by  possibility 
sleep ;  but  in  sumlner  these  sea- 
side villages  within  easy  reach  of 
rail  are  overrun  with  sdl  sorts  of 
Parisians,  sometimes  even  over- 
crowded. Spring  tides  flavour  your 
visit  the  most,  because  then  the 
water  recedes  the  furthest  and  ex- 
poses the  greatest  extent  of  rock 
to  view.  These,  you  know,  occur 
at  new  and  full  moon ;  the  former  is 
the  more  effectual,  because  then  the 
sun  and  the  moon  are  both  pulling 
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at  the  sea  one  way  together.     On 
reaching  Wimereux  while  the  tide 
is  ebbing,  yon  will  at  once  walk 
down  to'  the  beach.     Out  in  the 
sea  .'tands  a  fort,  built  by  Napo- 
leon I.   to   protect  France  from 
English  attacks,  which   at  high 
water  rises  sheer  out  of  the  waves, 
but  at  low  water  is  left  high  and 
dry,  supported  on  a  reef  of  rocks  na- 
turally hollowed  out  into  countless 
htt  le  basins,  each  of  which  is  a  lovely 
aquarium  which  would  command 
admiration  anywhere,  could  it  be 
carried  away  bodily  in  its  natural 
condition.     These   rocks   abound 
with  objects   dear  to  collectors. 
The  lover  of  shellfish  can  gather 
excellent  mussels  (taking  them  at 
the   very    lowest    water's    edge), 
coal-black  periwinkles,  and  whelks, 
tough  and  requiting  a  deal  of  cook- 
ing;  the  Norfolk  fishermen  first 
boil  and  then  fry  them.     For  the 
naturalist  there  are  abundant  sea- 
anemones  of  various  shades  and 
sizes,  including  the  little  orange 
daisy  like  fellow  who  blossoms  on 
sand  that  fills   up   crevices,  the 
beautiful  feathery  ivory-white  one, 
and  the  big  one  puffed  out  like  a 
proud  frog  and  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  the  shells  whose  contents 
he  has   digested.      Sea-anemones 
may  be  detached  either  by  care- 
fully raising  and  scraping'  them 
off  with  the  blunt  edge  of  a  sou, 
or  by  tapping  round  about  them 
with  a  stone  until  they  fall  off  in 
disgust  from  the  rock  to  which 
they  cling.     The  iron  spoon  also 
sometimes  renders  good  service'. 
Of  seaweeds   there  is  a   perfect 
glut,  with  greater  variety  than  is 
perceived  at  first  sight,  comprising 
both  the  useful   and  the  orna- 
mental.    Of  the  first,  I  need  only 


mention  chondrus  crispus,  car- 
rageen, or  Irish  moss;  and,  al- 
though it  varies  so  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance that  one  of  its  specific 
names  is  polymorphus,  anybody 
who  has  seen  it  once  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  recognising  it 
again.  Its  hue  while  growing  ia 
a  dull  brownish  red  increasing  in 
depth  with  age.  Fresh  gathered,  it 
requires  several  careful  washings 
and  pickings  over.  Separate  the 
tufted  fronds  into  sprigs,  boil 
them  down  for  two  or  three  hours, 
in  plain  water,  to  a  jelly,  pass  it 
through  a  cullender,  and  let  it 
stand  to  settle.  Pour  it  off  from 
the  impurities  at  the  bottom,  and 
use  it  for  making  jellies  and  blanc- 
manges exactly  as«if  it  were  isin- 
glass. For  scrofulous  constitutions 
it  is  an  excellent  corrective. 

K  you  happen  to  arrive  two  or 
three  days  after  a  storm,  the  beach 
will  furnish  sundry  waifis  and 
strays  besides  the  native  algaa 
,  which  grow  on  the  rocks.  With 
these  you  may  form  an  album  of 
nature-printed  seaweeds  with  co- 
loured plates,  the  secret  of  whose 
production  consists  in  arranging 
them  in  water,  on  the  card  or 
paper  on  which  they  are  to  re- 
main. You  may  do  it  in  a  common 
handbasin,  sustaining  the  paper 
with  your  left  hand  and  display- 
ing the  specimen  with  a  knitting- 
needle  in  your  right.  Baise  the 
paper  gently,  cover  with  fine 
muslin  and  blotting-paper,  and 
put  in  press  undor  a  heavy  weight. 
In  a  day  or  two,  uncover  and  in- 
spect, until  gradually  dried.  You 
thus  obtain  a  souvenir  of  the 
nearest  French  coast,  which  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  a 
well-executed  coloured  drawing. 

E.  8.  D. 
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SOME  SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Betokd  the  details  of  news  and 
political  discussions  in  press  and 
parliament,  there  are  several  di- 
rections in  which  the  reflex  action 
of  the  war  in  the  East  is  very 
perceptible.  These  are  to*  he  seen 
both  in  society  and  literature.  It 
is  becoming  quite  a  common  thing 
to  hear  of  one  friend  or  another  that 
he  is  packing  up  and  going  off  to  the 
East.  '  Our  own  Correspondents' 
are  abounding  in  the  present  war. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  London 
papers  have  their  representatives 
in  Turkey,  but  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial dailies  and  some  weeklies  • 
assert  their  dignity  and  import- 
ance  by  having  their  correspon- 
dents, who  get  as  near  the  scene 
of  action  as  possible,  or  are  them- 
selves in  the  middle  of  action. 
As  a  rule,  the  military  corre- 
spondents are  not  men  who  get 
in  the  rear  of  armies,  and  there 
collect  news,  but  men  who  take 
their  chance  of  bullets  or  sword- 
thrusts.  We  even  hear  of  them 
going  abroad  without  taking  the 
obvious  precaution  of  making  the 
people  who  send  them  out  insure 
their  lives.  A  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy and  respect  is  due  to  such 
men.  They  come  next  to  the 
surgeons,  who  unfalteringly  pursue 
theirduties  within  a  rain  of  missiles 
just  the  same  as  if  they  were  in 
the  wards  of  a  hospital  at  home. 
The  correspondents  watch  and 
make  the  history  which  is  being 
transacted  around  them.  If  faith- 
ful narratives  are  to  be  given, 
those  narratives  must  come  from 
these  correspondents.     K  awful 


lessons  are  to  be  gathered  up,  these 
lessons — a  poor  consolation  for  the 
carnage — must  also  be  derived 
from  them.  We  may  give  full 
sympathy  to  brave  soldiers  fight- 
ing patriotically  on  either  side, 
and  to  all  those  who  in  the  inter- 
est of  knowledge  or  mercy  are  to 
be  found  in  the  contending  ranks. 
But  there  is  another  class — a 
curious  element — in  the  present 
war,  an  element  which  was 
almost  entirely  absent  in  the 
Franco-German  war,  namely,  the 
presence  of  Englishmen  who  ^re 
fighting  for  Bussia  or  Turkey,  and 
who  may  consequently  be  some- 
times found  fighting  against  one 
another. 

People  who  take  up  this  East- 
em  Question  take  it  up  very 
violently  indeed.  Kussophobia 
is  nearly  as  incurable  as  hydro- 
phobia. The  correlated  Turcophi- 
lism  is  one  of  the  very  strongest 
isms.  Probably  there  are  not  very 
many  who  take  up  the  Turkish 
cause,  but  those  who  do  so  take 
it  up  violeutly.  It  is  amusing 
enough  at  times  to  listen  to  the 
talk  of  the  smoking-rooms  of  the 
clubs.  The  Turk  is  a  most  gentle- 
manly fellow.  There  is  no  Bul- 
garian Christian  who  is  worthy  to 
Hck  his  boots.  Constantinople 
is  the  most  delightful  place  in  the 
world.  Turkey,  of  all  countries, 
is  the  very  country  for  emigration. 
The  country  was  improving,  and 
is  improving,  except  for  the  war. 
Why  don't  we  send  out  doctors 
and  stores  and  nurses  to  help  the 
Turkish  soldiers — do  something 
more  than  the  miserable  bit  of 
good  we  are  trying  to  do  1  ^lore 
extended    and    more     emphatic 
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still  is  the  feeling  about  Knssia. 
Men  have  got  up  the  facts  about 
KussJin  deeds  in  Poland,  Turkes- 
tan, and  the  Caucasus.  They 
know  that  Constantinople  is  the 
intended  prize  of  the  war.  They 
know  it  on  the  best  private 
authority.  This  or  that  fact  has 
filtrated  to  them  through  the  talk 
of  ambassadors  or  generals.  So 
they  are  ready  to  aid  the  Turk, 
to  subscribe  for  him,  to  fight  for 
him,  to  vote  for  him,  to  send  out 
an  expedition  to  protect  Stamboul 
for  him,  to  get  the  country  to  go 
to  war  for  him.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  parallel  enthu- 
siasm aroused  against  the  Turks 
and  in  favour  of  the  Kussians. 
The  active  fires  of  the  agita- 
tion of  last  autumn  are  perhaps 
extinct,  but  the  embers  are  still 
smouldering.  There  are  still 
people  who  are  excited  by  the  last 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  and 
the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Freeman's. 
They  abhor  the  'unspeakable 
Turk.'  They  recognise  the  Rus- 
sians as  chivalrous  crusaders. 
They  long  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  Christian  races  of  Eastern 
Europe.  They  look  forward  to 
the  revival  of  a  Greek  Empire  at 
Constantinople.  The  general  re- 
flections which  suggest  them- 
selves are  that,  with  distinct 
schools  of  opinion  so  violently 
contrasted,  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  the  country  will  be 
dragged  into  a  war.  Then  there 
is  the  suspicion  that  the  main  in- 
t<erest  is  chiefly  confined  to  poli- 
ticians, military  men,  and  liUSra- 
teurSf  and  that  the  general  mass 
of  the  people,  up  to  this  point,  are 
not  vividly  moved  on  the  subject 
either  in  one  way  or  in  the  other. 
But  though  this  is  the  case  with 
the  public  generally,  there  are 
nmny  individuals  who  feel  the 
merits  of  their  own  side  of  the 
case  so  strongly,  that  they  are 
offering  their  services  to  one  or 


the  other  of  the  two  Governments. 
Thus  we  may  have  the  unnatural 
phenomenon  of  Englishmen  fight- 
ing under  Turkish  colours  ar- 
rayed against  Englishmen  fighting 
under  Kussian  colours.  Such 
men  may,  however,  plead  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  convictions. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  men, 
for  whom  one  can  feci  very  little 
sympathy.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  gone  out  to  fight  for 
mere  fighting's  sake.  They  are 
free-lances.  They  are  the  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  who  turn  up  in 
every  great  war.  They  abounded 
in  the  war  between  Federals  and 
Confederates.  They  abounded  in 
the  Franco-German  war.  They 
were  certainly  not  absent  during 
the  civil  war  in  Spain.  We 
believe  that  more  Englilhmen  are 
to  be  found  in  this  Turco-Eussian 
war  than  in  any  other  war  of  re- 
cent times.  In  reading  Russian 
and  Turkish  history,  the  presence 
of  Englishmen  in  the  service  of 
both  powers  for  generations  past 
is  a  curious  and  constant  element 
But  if  there  is  any  fighting  going 
on  in  any  part  of  the  world  the 
Englishman  cannot  be  restrained 
from  t^ing  part  in  it.  It  is 
written  that,  at  one  of  the  Parisian 
revolutions,  an  honest  English 
coachman  witnessed  a  conflict  on 
the  Boulevards  from  a  window. 
He  witnessed  it  in  amaze.  Then 
he  dashed  into  the  street,  seized  a 
musket,  careless  where  he  fired  it 
so  that  he  had  a  share  in  the  fight, 
and  was  at  once  shot  down  him- 
self. So  there  are  certain  English- 
men who  start  off  to  get  some 
shooting  as  soon  as  they  hear  that 
some  human  shooting  is  to  be 
had.  To  them  we  feel  tempted 
to  apply  EUab's  words :  '  I  know 
thy  pride  and  the  haughtiness  of 
thy  heart;  for  thou  art  come  down 
that  thou  mightest  see  the  battle.' 
They  will  plead  that  soldiering  is 
their  business,  and  that  they  want 
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to  learn  the  art  of  war.  Oencr- 
ally  speaking,  they  are  sublimely 
indifferent  on  which  side  they 
light,  if  they  can  only  get  the 
lighting.  Scott*8  wonderful  'por- 
traiture of  Captain  Dalgetty  has 
permanently  Rxed  the  type  for 
ever;  the  Dalgetty  clan  never 
dies  out.  We  had  some  famous 
soldiers  of  fortune,  such  as  Lord 
Dundonald  and  Sir  de  Lacy 
Evans,  Captain  Sherard  Osborne 
and  Hobart  Pasha.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  chances  of  the 
Eastern  War  may  turn  up,  but 
there  are  certainly  Englishmen 
who  need  to  be  very  distinctly 
warned  that  they  are  sinning 
against  the  neutrality  laws. 
Of  course  when  a  man  is  safely 
across  the  narrow  seas,  it  is  hard 
for  the  neutrality  laws  to  reach 
him.  But  it  is  just  possible  that 
a  country  may  suffer  through  a 
violation  of  the  laws  by  those  who 
are  essentially  fillibusters. 

The  press,  in  the  way  of  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  publi- 
cations, has  been  busy  with  the 
subject,  and  books,  like  heavy 
artillery,  are  now  coming  to  the 
front.  A  good  deal  of  fighting  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  vo- 
lumes. We  need  hardly  say  that 
Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman  has  hLs  book.* 
He  is  always  producing  books. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  great  scho- 
lars of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  his  wonderful  power  of  work. 
We  were  in  hopes  that  he  was 
going  to  give  us  a  volume  of  his- 
tory, and  we  are  great  admirers 
of  Mr.  Freeman  as  a  writer  of  his- 
tory. He  seems  originally  to  have 
had  the  idea  of  giving  us  what 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  be  a 
brilliant  monograph  on  Turkish 
history.  But  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  has  given  us  a  huge 
political  pamphlet  instead.     It  is 

*  The  Ottoman  Power:  its  Nature^  Ut 
ChWDtk,  and  iU  DecUne,  Bv  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.U    (Hacmilfan.) 


marked  by  the  partisan  spirit, 
not  by  the  historical  spirit. 
Speaking  roughly,  there  have  been 
a  dozen  great  Sultans  and  a  dozen 
inferior  Sultans,  and  Mr.  Freeman 
only  gives  a  few* dozen  pages  to 
the  whole  of  them.  He  gives  us 
the  idea  of  a  highly  excited 
pedagogue  talking  to  very  young 
children  on  a  subject  of  which 
they  are  profoundly  ignorant.  So 
much  injustice  has  Mr.  Freeman 
done  to  himself  and  to  his  great 
theme. 

A  work  on  Savage  and  Civil- 
ised Russia*  is  of  the  anti-Bus- 
sian  kind.  It  is  history  enlivened 
by  invective.  But  W.  R.  has 
done  what  Mr.  Freeman  has  fl&il- 
ed  to  do.  He  has  really  thrown 
together  a  very  fair  sketch  of 
Eussian  history.  Indeed,  we 
hardly  know  where  we  should  be 
able  to  refer  for  any  similar  sketch 
of  Russian  or  Turkish  history. 
To  a  great  extent  he  bases  his 
work  on  Elarasmin,  the  one  great 
historian  of  Russia,  who  is  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country. 
It  is  curious  how  the  French 
translate  Russian  books  and  the 
English  do  not.  W.  R  demon- 
strates the  rule  that  a  modem  na- 
tion by  the  very  law  of  its  being 
presses  down  upon  a  southern 
sea-board,  which  offers  it  all  the 
powers  of  development.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  spared  no 
pains  in  the  investigation  of  an 
immense  field  of  literature. 

A  book  of  actual  experiences 
in  the  East  evidences  that  fighting 
spirit  of  which  we  spoke.t  Mr. 
Salusbury  went  out  last  Septem- 
ber as  a  volunteer  to  take  part 
with  the  Russians  in  Servia. 
Before  he  left  Servia  Mr.  Salus- 
bury probably  formed  some  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  con- 

*  Savage  and  Civilised  Rustia,  By 
W.  B.    (LoDgmanB.) 

t  Two  Months  with  Tchernaiefin  Ser- 
via, By  Philip  H.  B.  Saliubiiry. 
(Chapman  &  HaU.) 
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flict,  and  was  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  Bympathy  to  the 
Servian  cause.  But  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  he  went  out 
utterly  uninformed  respecting  the 
history,  politics,  and  moral  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  conflict. 
And  we  do  not  suppose  that  he 
made  very  much  progress  in  these 
matters  during  his  two  months' 
campaigning.  He  was  about  as 
raw  and  inexperienced  a  youth 
as  ever  took  the  ribbons  and  the 
shilling.  He  appears  proud  of 
his  ignorance,  and,  as  Dr.  John- 
son once  said,  he  has  a  great  deal 
to  be  proud  of.  He  amuses  him- 
self by  telling  us  that  he  mistook 
a  local  Pope  who  blessed  the 
Kussian  arms  for  the  Pope  of 
Eome,  and  swallowed  a  chilli, 
thinking  it  was  something  cool. 
Mr.  Salusbury's  one  object  was  to 
see  a  battle.  Though  very  ill  he 
waited  till  he  saw  one,  and  when 
he  had  seen  one  he  came  quietly 
away.  We  could  almost  wish 
that  he  had  left  an  arm  or  a  leg 
on  the  field,  that  he  might 
thoroughly  appreciate  what  war  is 
like.  He  tells  us  that  Tchemaieff 
did  not  at  all  like  him,  although 
he  himself  decidedly  liked  Tcher- 
naieff.  This  a  little  reminds  us 
of  Dean  Gaisford's  parallel  be- 
tween Alexander  the  Great  and 
Alexander  the  Coppersmith.  We 
oughl  to  add  that  Mr.  Salusbury 
has  the  undoubted  merit  of  clear, 
simple,  vivid  narrative. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  has 
moreover  given  us  a  work  on  the 
Eastern  Question.*  fie  goes  into 
the  matter  with  his  usual  tho- 
roughness and  earnestness,  and 
those  who  are  thoroughly  study- 
ing the  subject — a  very  smsdl 
minority,  by  the  way — will  find 
him  very   helpful.     There  is  a 

*  Foreign  Policy:  Enpktnd  and  the 
JEattem  Quettion.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Robert  Montagu,  M.P.  (Chapman 
A  Hall.) 


great  deal  of  useful  discussion  on 
the  history  of  these  later  days — 
that  essentially  modem  history 
which  ought  to  be  best  known, 
but  which  is  least  known.  In 
literary  workmanship  Lord  Robert 
lacks  shape  and  force,  and  his 
book  is  really  a  magnified  pam- 
phlet. He  is  thoroughly  pro- 
Turkish.  He  does  not  seem  to 
believe  in  any  English  statesman 
whatever,  and  has  a  most  decided 
antipathy  to  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  imparts  somewhat  irrelevant 
theological  matter,  and  pronounces 
the  Czar  to  be  Antichrist.  In  his 
conclusion  he  warms  into  a  vein 
of  genuine  eloquence.  The  multi- 
plication of  such  books  shows 
that  the  reading  and  writing  part 
of  society,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  generally,  are  intensely  re- 
alising the  vast  political  issues 
looming  in  the  distance,  and  of 
which  the  untrained  eye  cannot 
take  in  the  exact  distances  and 
proportions.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Crimean  war  Mr.  Tenny- 
son sent  a  metrical  invitation  to 
Mr.  Maurice  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  said  that  he  and  his  guest 
would  discuss  the  chances.  And 
this  is  exactly  the  discussion 
which  is  going  on  everywhere  at 
the  present  time  in  every  social 
circle  of  the  land.  'Ottoman, 
Mussulman,  who  shall  win  V 

We  come  now  to  what  is, 
after  all  drawbacks,  the  best  book 
on  Turkey  that  we  have.  Still, 
Colonel  Baker's  book  on  Turkey* 
hardly  strikes  us  as  being  of  the 
same  value  as  the  companion  work 
of  Mr.  Wallace's  on  Eussia.  Ne- 
vertheless it  is  pleasant  and  useful 
reading,  although  desultory  to  a 
degree ;  and  where  we  have  been 
able  to  test  it,  it  is  accurate  in  its 
statements.  The  vein  of  personal 
narrative,   which    runs    through 

*  Turkey  in  Europe.  By  James  Baker, 
M.A.,  formerly  8th  Hussars.  (Cassell, 
Fetter,  &  Galptn.) 
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the  volume,  quickens  the  interest 
and  afifords  an  agreeable  relief  to 
the  historical  and  political  por- 
tions. We  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  author ;  we  rather  wish 
we  did.  Colonel  Baker  seems 
to  have  emigrated  to  Turkey  as  a 
farmer,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  the  agreeable  impression 
is  left  upon  our  minds  that  he 
very  fairly  succeeded.  At  least, 
he  strenuously  urges  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen  that  this  may 
be  a  means  of  obtaining  both  coin 
and  comfort.  When  the  wave  of 
invasion  has  swept  by,  this  may 
still  be  the  case,  though  the 
movement  must  be  arrested  for 
the  present.  Certainly  a  peaceful 
invasion  of  emigrants  would  do 
more,  both  for  Christendom  and 
Turkey,  than  the  serried  legions 
of  the  Czar.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  volume  is  considerably  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  Turks.  It 
is  hardly  accurate  to  speak  of  the 
work  as  altogether  pro-Turkish. 
The  author  holds  the  balance 
fairly  between  the  Moslem  and 
the  Chrisiian.  He  gives  a  faith- 
ful account  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church,  and  the  intrepid  manner 
in  which  in  modem  days  it  has 
secured  independence  for  itself. 
This  was  a  great  blow  for  the 
Greek  clergy,  who  have  always 
been  the  greatest  oppressors  of 
the  Christians.  Colonel  Baker  was 
brought  into  close  connection 
with  Mr.  Brophy,  whose  book  on 
Bulgaria,  very  excellent  in  its 
way,  is  thoroughly  pro-Turkish, 
and  has  somewhat  tinged  his  view 
of  things.  It  is  impossible  to 
deal  separately  with  each  point  as 
it  arises  in  Colonel  Baker's  bulky 
work.  Our  author  carefully  ex- 
amines the  passes  and  gives  his 
opinion  of  the  strategical  position. 
Various  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  army  and  navy.  He  is  of  the 
opinion,  contrary  to  the  popular 
view,  that  Turkey  has  made  great 


advances  since  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war.  The  chapters  on 
the  Jews  and  the  gipsies  will  be 
read  vrith  great  interest.  The 
numerous  class  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  hunting  large  game  will 
look  with  eagerness  for  Colonel 
Baker's  experiences  in  deer-stalk- 
ing. Those  experiences,  however, 
were  of  a  limited  kind.  Colonel 
Baker  had  a  bad  accident,  which, 
indeed,  was  so  serious  that  he 
was  obliged  to  come  back  to 
England  for  a  time,  and  we 
gather  that  he  is  at  least  toler- 
ably well  recovered. 

Colonel  Baker  amply  discusses 
the  important  work  which  the 
American  missionaries  are  doing 
in  Turkey.  They  at  least  succeed 
better  than  the  missionaries  of 
any  other  nation.  If  the  mis- 
sionary effort  succeeds,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  best  Euro- 
pean civilising  effects  in  its  train. 
Colonel  Baker's  volume  is  mainly 
concerned  with  Bulgaria,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, which  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  visited.  It  is  very  hard 
to  understand  '  the  rights  of  things* 
respecting  Bulgaria.*  Authors  con- 
tradict each  other,  and  often  con- 
tradict themselves.  Some  authors 
have  said  that  the  Bulgarians  are 
a  mixture  of  fool  and  iiend,  and 
Mr.  Forsyth  gets  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  says  that  some 
of  them  are  the  most  amiable  of 
mankind.  Colonel  Baker, indorses 
XiOrd  Strangford's  assertion,  now 
of  old  date,  that  spurious  insur- 
rections we{e  deliberately  fostered 
in  Bulgaria  that  excuse  might  be 
given  for  foreign  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  Turkey.  The  talk 
of  society  just  now  is  supplement- 
ing the  evidences  and  conclusions 
of  the  books.  It  notices  that 
Bulgaria  is  slipping  away  from 
the  Eussian  programme,  and  Con- 
stantinople is  substituted.  It  asks 
how  the  cause  of  Bulgaria  is  fought 
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for  in  AfiiA  Minor,  and  tvhetlier 
the  extermination  of  Circassians 
is  a  logical  reply  to  '  massacres  of 
Christians.'  It  will  be  observed 
that  of  the  five  books  recently 
published  out  of  a  crowd  of  others 
which  we  have  noted,  with  every 
desire  to  be  perfectly  impartial, 
two  of  them,  Mr.  Freeman's  and 
Mr.  Salasbury's,  are  decidedly 
anti-Turkish,  while  Lord  R  Mon- 
tagu's, W.  R's,  and,  on  the  whole. 
Colonel  Baker's,  are  decidedly 
pro-Turkish :  alXivov  a/Xtvov  ilfrt  rh 
S  iZ  ¥tjcdru, 

*  ONB  KNOWS.* 

We  were  told  a  little  incident 
the  other  day  which  impressed  us 
strongly.  Most  of  us  know  Paris. 
We  have  made  a  little  visit,  or 
perhaps  many  visits  and  long,  to 
that  pleasantest  of  capitals  We 
have  lounged  in  woods  and  gar- 
dens, have  listened  to  the  open- 
air  music,  which  is  so  charming 
just  now ;  we  have  sat  in  the  open 
drawing-room  of  the  Boulevards ; 
we  have  done  operas  and  theatres, 
had  our  little  dinners  and  light 
suppers,  ha'^e  done  picture-gal- 
leries and  museums.  It  is  all  very 
pleasant  and  delightful,  and  we 
are  not  tired  if  we  are  doing  it  for 
the  twentieth  time.  But  tJ^ere  is 
one  peculiarly  Parisian  sight  which 
ought  to  be  '  done,'  and  which  all 
visitors  to  Paris  do  once,  if  they 
do  it  no  more.  This  is  the 
Morgue — the  abode  of  dread  and 
'terror,  the  ghostly  and  oft-drip- 
ping slabs,  the  tragic  sights,  often 
the  tragic  sounds,  of  weepers, — all 
the  terrible  associations  of  violence 
and  suicide.  The  Morgue  to  the 
Paris  sights  is  like  the  mummy 
carried  about  the  Egyptian  feast 
in  Mr.  Long's  picture  this  year. 
Certainly  there  is  a  death's  head 
at  the  feast.  We  may  forget  many 
Paris  sights,  but  we  never  forget 
the  Morgue. 

One  day  the  form  of  a  beauti- 


ful young  female  was  carried 
into  the  Morgue.  She  might 
have  been  the  original  of  Hood's 
'  One  more  unfortunate,'  surely, 
except  perhaps  the  '  Song  of 
the  Shirt,'  the  most  pathetic  of 
songs.  Nothing  was  known  of 
her  history,  or  even  of  her  name. 
She  must  have  walked  to  the 
marbled  quay  of  the  Seine,  and 
have  thrown  herself  from  bridge 
or  parapet  into  the  deep  waters. 
Whatever  passion  or  crime  or 
sorrow  might  have  been  evidenced 
by  her  fair  face  in  life  was  blotted 
out  in  death.  She  was  simply 
human  and  beautiful.  The  be- 
holder was  left  to  guess  what 
might  have  been  the  story  of  be- 
reavement, or  desertion,  or  sorrow, 
or  temptation.  Now,  at  last,  she 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  at  peace. 
So  far  there  is  notliing  very  im- 
portant in  the  incident.  It  is 
parsdleled,  sadly  and  often,  in 
beautiful  guilty  Paris.  But  there 
was  a  certain  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  this  par- 
ticular case.  There  was  diligent 
search  made,  as  is  always  the  case, 
for  any  clue  to  identity  or  explan- 
ation of  the  tragedy ;  and  in  the 
unhappy  girl's  bosom  there  was  a 
card  or  piece  of  paper  safely  se- 
cured, and  just  two  words  written^ 
*  One  knows.'  Man  would  never 
know  her  history ;  but  God  knows 
that  history,  and  what  brought  it 
to  its  awful  earthly  end. 

A  whole  world  of  pathos  seems 
wrapt  up  in  the  expression.  It 
was  a  mute  appeal  from  earth  to 
heaven,  from  man  to  God,  from 
time  to  eternity.  At  what  point 
of  her  human  history  did  the 
stress  of  circumstance  prove  too 
much  for  her  frail  delicate  nature  1 
Was  it  in  some  feeling  of  ntter 
hopelessness  and  despair  that  she 
broke  down,  that  the  balance  of 
feelings  and  faculties  was  lost, 
that  Eeason  gave  way  for  the  mo- 
ment, driven  from  her  sovereign 
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throne  1  Had  she  erred  from 
woinan*8  purity,  and  in  one  keen 
moment  of  agonised  remorse  cut 
off  a  wearing  torturing  life)  Had 
she  struggled  on  unassisted,  with 
every  avenue  of  honest  employ- 
ment closed,  and  with  only  blai^ 
starvation  staring  her  in  the  face  1 
Had  husband,  child,  and  friend 
been  lost^  and  she  had  deliberately 
reckoned  that  a  life  forlorn  was 
not  worth  the  having )  They  say 
that  Nature  will  not  endure  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  but,  up  to 
that  point,  what  an  accumulation 
and  concentration  of  sufferings  is 
possible  1  Had  faith  and  patience, 
tested  a  thousand  times,  broken 
down  at  last  1  We  see  the  fall,  but 
we  do  not  see  the  long  series  of 
resistances  which  ended  in  the 
fatal  lapse.  Human  scrutiny  is 
impossible,  but '  One  knows.' 

To  how  much  of  the  criticisms, 
condemnations,  and  ungenerous 
estimates  of  the  world  might  the 
same  plaintive  answer  be  pleaded, 
life,  on  the  surface,  is  so  full  of 
inequality  and  injustice.  To  how 
many  of  us  it  is  a  long  summer  day, 
*  almost  unbroken  by  a  cloud !  We 
cannot  for  ourselves  believe  that 
things  are  distributed  with  such 
perfect  evenness  as  some  philoso- 
phers suppose.  If  there  are  some 
lives  crowded  with  threnody  and 
tragedy,  there  seem  to  be  others 
of  unwavering  intense  happiness* 
We  see  people  who  grow  up  amid 
all  the  helps  and  safeguards  of 
society,  who  have  been  shielded 
from  all  touch  and  knowledge  of 
evil,  to  whom  has  come  as  an 
heirloom  the  inheritance  of  a 
sweet  nature  and  ordered  life, 
to  whom  has  been  transmitted 
name  and  position,  and  to  whom 
the  whole  path  of  life  has  been 
made  easy  and  strewn  with  vivid 
flowers.  And  of  others  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  pathetic  Hebrew 
phrase,  'All  these  things  are 
against  me.'  The  whole  set  of  con- 


ditions has  been  reversed.  There 
has  never  been  a  chance  of  hap- 
piness, hardly  of  virtue.  In  the 
battle  of  life  they  have  had  to 
contest  each  inch  of  a  hardly 
bearable  existence.  Often  there 
has  been  some  dark  page  of  his- 
tory which  has  shadowed  and 
marred  all  the  rest  of  life.  And 
those  who  bewail  weak  frustrated 
lives,  and  speak  pitifully  of 
lapses,  errors,  and  even  of  crimes, 
must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
must  not  judge,  inasmuch  as  they 
cannot  know  the  whole  environ- 
ment of  circumstances.  'One 
knows.' 

Surely  theologians  might  make 
a  real  use  of  this  argument.  Are 
not  the  inequalities  and  iigustices 
of  life,  the  poverty  and  struggle, 
the  moral  evil  and  the  physical 
disease,  a  proof  that  what  we 
call  life  is  only  a  segment  of  ex- 
istence, after  aUI  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  doctrine  of  Finid 
Causes,  while  everything  in  Ma- 
ture has  its  function  and  its 
scope,  man  has  a  maimed,  dwarfed, 
and  imperfect  existence.  There 
are  possibilities  of  happiness  never 
achieved ;  germs  of  goodness  never 
elicited  by  pure  skies  and  dews ; 
embryonic  pdwers  and  faculties 
never  developed,  and  even  never 
suspected.  Can  it  be  that  the 
shadow  and  evil,  the  death  and 
the  disappointment,  are  correla- 
tive to  some  unknown  good ;  that 
those  *  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  joy*  1    '  One  knows.' 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  extremely  clever  and  in- 
teresting writer  who  calls  herself 
Lady  Barker  has  given  us  another 
pleasant  book,  marked  with  her 
usual  keenness  of  observation  and 
her  power  of  graceful  minute 
description.  She  seems  quite  a 
ubiquitous  being.  We  have  re- 
ferences to  India,  New  Zealand, 
and  American  experiences.     But 
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she  prefers  the  old  country,  after 
alL  '  I  have  no  patience  with 
you  pampered  Londoners,  who 
want  perpetual  sunshine  in  addi- 
tion to  your  other  blessings, 
without  saying  a  word  about  dis- 
comfort. You  are  all  much  too 
civilised  and  luxurious,  and  your 
lives  are  made  far  too  smooth  for 
you  altogether.  Come  out  here, 
and  try  to  k.eep  house  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  with  servants  whose 
language  you  don't  understand, 
a  couple  of  children,  and  a  small 
income ;  and  then,  as  dear  Mark 
Twain  says,  "you  will  know 
something  about  woe." '  Lady 
Barker  introduces  us  to  her  baby, 
and  we  become  quite  interested 
in  the  baby  and  its  perambulator. 
She.  tells  us  of  some  wonderful 
Constantia  at  the  Cape,  and  the 
liqueur  is  so  named  from  Con- 
stance, the  daughter  of  an  old 
Dutch  governor.  The  earthy 
taste  of  South  African  wine, 
which  some  of  us  have  learned  to 
abhor,  is  derived  from  the  red 
dust  on  the  grapes,  and  might 
seem  to  be  an  avoidable  fault. 
On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think 
that  the  perusal  of  her  book  is 
calculated  to  encourase  emigration 
to  Natal.  We  don't  seem  to  care 
much  for  Maritzburg,  although 
Lady  Barker  has  had  the  good 
taste  to  avoid  any  reference  to 
Bishop  Colenso  and  the  divided 
state  of  society  there.  Her 
sketches  of  native  character  are 
extremely  well  done.  She  had  a 
long  argument  with  a  Kaffir  lady, 
whom  she  tried  to  persuade  that 
in  the  case  of  twins  it  was  not 
necessary  to  put  one  of  the  babies 
to  death.  *What  she  says  about 
the  atrocities  consequent  on  the 
African  superstition  of  witchcraft 
raises  the  inquiry  whether  such 
cruelties  could  not  be  abolished, 
as  we  abolished  the  suttee  in 
India.  The  book  is  the  fruit  of 
the  genuine  observation  and  re- 


flection  of  a  year,  and,  like  every- 
thing else  which  Lady  Barker 
has  written,  is  well  deserving  of 
perusal.* 

In  the  province  of  fiction  we 
think  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  Mr.  Fenn's  new  work,  A  Little 
World,'\  Mr.  Fenn  possesses  some 
very  remarkable  merits.  In  his 
delineations  of  the  lower  phases 
of  London  life,  Mr.  Fenn  comes 
next  to  Dickens  himself ;  indeed, 
he  has  done  the  London  cabman 
and  the  London  street  ruffian  in 
a  way  which  Dickens  himself  has 
not  surpassed.  He  has  a  true 
Dutch  Ostade-like  manner  of 
depicting  a  homely  interior.  There 
is  always  a  healthful  natural  tone 
about  his  works.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  excels  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  plot.  The  incidents 
and  characters  are  stiffly  put 
together,  like  the  parts  of  a  toy 
puzzle.  The  artistic  element  lies 
rather  in  the  faithful  minute 
reproduction  of  the  scenes  of 
humble  life  than  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  working 
out  of  the  story.  Mr.  Fenn,  how- 
ever, possesses  a  faculty,  the  very 
highest  which  can  be  accorded  to 
a  story-teller :  he  succeeds  in  rivet- 
ing our  attention  and  carrying 
us  on  to  the  very  end.  The  duty 
of  a  reviewer  becomes  very  plea- 
sant and  easy  when  he  has  such 
a  book  as  Mr.  Fenn's  to  review. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  work 
so  thoroughly  scholarly  and  ori- 
ginal as  Mr.  Mahaffy's  Social  Life 
in  GreeceX  to  a  second  edition. 
Mr.  Mahaffy  writes  *  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,'  after 
his  name,  and  there  can  be  hardly 
a  higher  literary  distinction ;  but 
this  is  almost  the  best  contribution 

*A  Tear' sHoutekeanng  in  South  Africa. 
By  Lady  Barker.     (Macmillan.) 

t  A  tutu  World,  By  George  Manville 
Fenn.    (Henry  S.  King.) 

X  SocuU  IMt  in  Oretce,from  Homer  to 
Menander,  By  the  Ser.  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
M.A.    (Macmillan.) 
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in  modern  scholarship  that  Dublin 
has  ever  sent  us.  In  its  intimate 
knowledge  of  Greek  life  the  book 
resembles  Bekker*s  Gharicles;  but 
while  a  delight  for  scholars,  this 
is  a  book  which  the  general  reader 
is  fully  capable  of  enjoying.  Mr. 
Mahaffy  takes  a  high  view  of 
Greek  culture,  and  is  opposed  to 
those  who  vilipend  it,  Hke  Mr. 
Froude  and  Mr.  Lowe.  The 
accurate  artistic  delineation  and 
the  keen  philosophical  and  analy- 
tical power  of  the  work  give  it 
a  high  educational  value. 

We  would  especially  mention 
also  Mr.  Taylor's  work  on  the 
Aquarium.*  The  Aquaria  at 
Brighton,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
Westminster — we  give  them  in 
order  of  merit — have  familiarised 
ns  all  with  the  aquarium,  and 
young  people  will  now  be  study- 
ing the  subject  in  the  natural 
aquaria  of  the  rock-pools  of  the 
coast.  Mr.  Taylors  book  will 
convey  much  scientific  knowledge 
and  useful  practical  hints. 

Young  students  who  are  only 
beginning  Tasso,  or  those  who 
are  unable  to  read  La  Oierusa- 
lemme  Liberata  in  the  original, 
will  gain  something  by  reading 
Tasso's  Enchanted  Ground.f    It 


is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  in  this 
age  of  high  culture  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  is  not  very  great. 
Italian  is  a  very  easy  language. 
Bishop  Wilson  declared  that  he 
learned  it  in  one  afternoon.  Eobert 
Hall  learned  it  in  old  age,  that 
he  might  judge  of  Macaulay's 
parallel  between  Milton  and 
Dante.  We  may  hope  that  the 
present  volume  may  cause  many 
young  people  to  learn  Italian. 
The  book  consists  of  an  expansion 
of  what  the  translators  of  epic 
poems  used  to  call  'the  argument' 
of  each  book  of  &n  epic.  It  is 
the  story  of  Tasso's  poems,  not 
unlike  in  design  to  Lamb's  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  We  are  afraid 
we  must  say  that  in  all  such 
works  the  poetry,  like  subtle 
spirit,  has  a  tendency  to  evaporate. 
The  author,  or,  as  we  rather 
suspect,  the  authoress,  would 
have  done  well  to  have  added  to 
each  chapter  some  extracts  from 
the  original  or  from  some  excel- 
lent translation,  like  that  of  Fair- 
far,  or  both  English  and  Italian. 
The  volume  will  have  its  own 
niche  of  interest  and  usefulness; 
indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
obvious  ai£  undertaking  has  not 
been  undertaken  before. 


*  (Messrs.  Hardwickdb  Bogue.) 

t  TcMoi's  Enchanted  Ground :  the  Story  of  the  *  JervmUem  IkHvered.*    (Hatchaids.) 


A  PLEASANT  EVENING. 


0,  FRESH  as  fair,  sweet  English  girl, 
Who,  out  of  pure  good-nature, 

Essay'd  with  me  the  waltz's  whirl, 
Begardless  of  my  stature ; 

And  who,  though  I  was  almost  old 

Enough  to  be  your  &ther, 
Was  neither  silent,  brusque,  nor  cold, 

But  seem'd  to  like  me  rather ; 

Who  chatted,  danced  another  dance. 

Till  in  my  exultation 
I  thought  it  quite  a  happy  chance 

You  were  not  my  relation. 

For  then  you  had  not  had  the  power. 
Though  ne'er  so  bright  and  beaming. 

To  make  me  waste  one  pleasant  hour 
In  sweet  (if  idle)  dreaming. 

Till  I  forgot  that  I  was  stout, 

While  you  were  slight  as  willow. 

And  had  pathetic  thoughts  about 
My  solitary  pillow. 

Till  I  forgot  that  I  was  curst 

Wiih  gout  and  indigestion, 
And  in  a  sentimental  burst 

Had  almost  popp'd  the  question. 

Till — well,  your  mother  claim'd  my  arm 

To  lead  her  to  her  carriage, 
And  proudly  praised  your  wit,  your  charm, 

^d — ^your  approaching  marriage. 

• 
Ah,  owner  of  that  open  brow, 

I  fear  that  I  shall  miss  you ; 
I  would  I  were  your  Mher  now, 

A  moment — just  to  kiss  you ; 

My  eyes  to  your  pure  eyes  to  lift 

With  frank  affection  kind, 
To  speak  my  blessing,  give  my  gift, 

Without  a  thought  behind. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*  Make  hay  in  St.  Hilary's  room 
to-night/ 

lieutenant  Gerard  St  Hilary 
came  leisurely  down  the  broad 
corridor  and  staircase  of  the 
officers'  quarters  in  the  cavalry 
harracks  atMilchester,  and  crossed 
the  passage  leading  to  the  ante- 
room. As  he  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door  a  fragment  of  the 
conversation  within  fell  upon  hllb 
ear — *  Make  hay  in  St  Hilarifs 
i^oom  to-night.^ 

*  The  deuce  !'  ejaculated  that 
young  gentleman. 

'  Sentry-box  him  first/  cried  a 
voice,  which  he  recognised  as 
Captain  Gumey's,  a  man  well  up 
the  list  of  captains,  who  was  old 
enough  to    have   known  better, 

*  and  if  that  doesn't  fetch  him, 
hammer  the  door  iu.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  laiighed  a  chorus 
of  voices,  under  cover  of  which 
the  intended  victim  beat  a  retreat. 

^  Sentry-box  me  1  Ah,  thank 
you.  Captain  Gumey,'  he  ex- 
claimed, when  he  had  reached  the 
shelter  of  his  own  room;  *  fore- 
warned is  forearmed,  and  I'm  on 
my  guard  this  time.' 

Hastily   changing  his  undress 
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for  mufti,  Mr.  St.  Hilary  made 
the  best  of  his  way  out  of  barracks, 
going  in  the  direction  of  Milches- 
ter. 

The  regiment  of  which  he  was 
the  butt-in-chief  for  practical  jokes 
was  th»  5  2d  Dragoons  of  famous 
Crimean  memory.  Perhaps  his 
unfailing  good  temper  made  him 
more  subject  to  this  form  of  wit 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
he  had  borne  malice  and  sulked. 

An  outsider  would,  perhaps, 
say.  Why  did  not  he  report  the 
offenders,  and  so  secure  peace? 
Any  one  with  the  least  knowledge 
of  regimental  life  could  tell  such 
a  one  that  for  a  subaltern  to 
adopt' such  a  course  would  simply 
be  to  limit  his  career  in  the  army 
to  a  very  short  period.  Of  course 
during  the  process  he  blustered  a 
good  deal,  and  frequently  threat- 
ened to  tell  the  chief  all  about  it 
the  very  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. Fortunately  for  his  brother 
officers  Gerard  St.  Hilary  had  a 
peculiarity.  After  two  a.m.  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  open,  and 
was  glad  to  make  any  bargain 
which  would  leave  him  in  peace. 

It  was  invariably  the  same ; 
Lieutenant  •  St.  Hilaiy,  lightly 
clad,  as  likely  as  not  soaked  with 
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water,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a 
gronp*of  excited  comrades  in  mess- 
dress,  expressing  his  determina- 
tion 'to  have  no  more  of  this 
foolery,  by  Jove,' 

*  Gk)  it,  Jerry ;  pile  it  up,  my 
boy  !'  one  would  cry,  amidst  the 
jeers  of  the  bystanders. 

*  Pm  surprised  at  you,  D* Albert,' 
poor  Jerry  would  cry,  in  disgust 
*  111  report  you  in  the  morniikg^ 
upon  my  soul  I  will,  though  you 
are  a  captain/ 

Small  heed  did  the  52d  take 
of  these  awful  threats.  Was  not 
the  end  unchanging?  Presently 
St.  Hilary  would  begin  to  shiver ; 
then  Sleep  would  come  dropping 
her  grains  of  sand  into  Gerard's 
blue  eyes,  and  his  comrades  knew 
that  then  was  their  time. 

*  Kow,  Jerry,  old  man,  if  you 
forgive  us,  you  shall  go  to  bed.' 

*  Well,  let  me  be  quiet,'  was 
poor  Jerry's  answer  (it  was  al- 
ways the  same),  '  and  I'll  say  no 
more  about  it.' 

The  gratitude  of  the  rioters  was 
generally  shown  on  these  occasions 
by  the  careful  way  in  which  they 
tucked  Gerard  up  in  bed  and  re- 
duced his  room  to  something  like 
order.  Alas,  only  something ! 
Order  generally  took  days  and  a 
visit  to  the  upholsterer's  to  effect, 
with  much  groaning  from  Jerry's 
man  on  the  subject  of  what  he 
called  '  them  idjiots.' 

Poor  Gerard  had  undergone 
every  possible  form  of  practical 
joking,  and  he  was  become  a  little 
tired  of  it;  the  trodden  worm 
will  turn,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
once  for  all,  though  it  must  be 
owned  he  didn't  quite  know  how 
'  to  set  about  it. 

However,  enough  on  thai  head. 
I  will  just  explain  what  is  meant 
by  'sentry-boxing'  and* making 
hay,'  and  then  go  on  with  my  story. 

The  doors  of  an  officer's  rooms 
are  usually  made  of  strong  ma- 


terial, the  hammering  in  of  which 
is  a  long  process ;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  draw  the  victim  from  his 
lair  without  his  suspecting  mis- 
chief they  knock  at  his  door,  and 
tell  him  the  colonel  or  the  major 
wants  him  at  once,  or  cry  *  Fire !'  at 
the  other  end  of  the  corridor.  If 
this  succeeds,  well  and  good ;  but 
on  gala  nights  the  sentry-box  is 
brought  into  play.  It  is  placed 
close  against  the  victim's  door, 
after  the  manner  of  a  trap,  so 
that  when  he  comes  out  he  may 
go  prash  against  the  back  of  the 
box.  I  need  not  add  that  the 
more  bruised  and  angiy  he  is  the 
better  pleased  hiB  comrades  are. 

Making  hay  is  simply  breaking 
or  turning  topsy-turvy  everything 
the  intruders  can  lay  their  hands 
upon. 

The  cavalry  barracks  at  Mil- 
chester  are  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  which  is  a  cathedral  city, 
chiefly  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
young  ladies  and  the  good  tone  of 
its  society. 

In  common  with  most  cathe- 
dral towns  Milchester  is  just  a 
little  dull  In  summer  the  cro- 
quet atid  lawn-tennis  club,  and  in 
winter  the  rink,  are  the  principal 
places  of  amusement.  To  the 
latter  Mr.  St.  Hilary  made  his 
vray,  it  being,  when  my  story 
opens,  the  dreary  month  of  No- 
vember. It  was  an  *off'  day. 
Had  the  bonny  dappled  hounds 
been  after  their  little  red-coated 
friend.  Captain  Gumey  would 
probably  have  come  in  too  tired 
and  stiff  to  think  of  anything  be- 
yond his  dinner  and  his  bed;  but 
there  was  no  meet»  that  day,  and 
thus  we  have  a  striking  instance 
of  what  Satan  finds  for  idle  hands, 
which  is  not,  I  trust,  too  severe  a 
reflection  on  the  gentlemen  of  her 
Majesty's  army. 

It  was  three  o'clock  ;  the  rink 
was  full,  and  a  crowd  of  well- 
dressed  skaters  were  gliding  along 
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to  the  stiains  of  *  Grerleibt  nnd 
Verloren'  waltz.  Gliding,  did  I 
say?  Well,  some  were  gliding, 
but  others  were  sliaflQing,  and 
many  were  clinging  ignominionsly 
to  the  iron  railing  along  the^wall, 
while  some  more  conrageous  ones 
were  faying  manfuUy  to  pietend 
that  the  bumps  and  falls  they  got 
did  not  hurt  at  all,  and  were  jn 
fact  rather  agreeable  than  other- 
wise. 

Gerard  got  his  skates  on  with 
all  speed,  and  quickly  made  his 
way  up  and  down  the  gay  throng, 
as  though  seeking  for  some  par- 
ticular individuaL  He  was  evi- 
dently a  great  favourite  with  the 
£ur  sex,  for  wherever  he  went  he 
was  greeted  with  smiles  and  other 
little  pleasantries.  Tall,  short,  fair, 
or  dark,  all  seemed  equally  pleased 
to  see  him.  There  were  girls  in 
blue  and  girls  in  green,  in  seal- 
skin and  sable,  in  rink  hats  and 
Grainsboroughs ;  and  for  each  and 
all  he  had  a  bright  word  or  com- 
pliment, but  he  lingered  with 
none. 

He  did  not  find  the  object  of 
his  search  very  readily,  for  he  was 
a  trifle  short-sighted,  and,  as  I 
know  from  experience,  the  wear- 
ing of  an  eye-glass  confines  one's 
sight  to  the  space  immediately  in 
front. 

At  last  his  patience  was  re- 
warded ;  wheeling  round  in  great 
ciKles  came  a  young  lady,  who 
attracted  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  all.  She  was  not 
very  tall,  rather  under  than  over 
the  middle  height,  with  a  graceful 
figure  and  carriage,  delicate  little 
hands  and  feet,  and  a  small  mignon 
face,  of  which  the  nose  was  just 
a  wee  bit  up-turned,  and  the  eyes 
were  briUiant  gleaming  hazel. 
Her  hair,  which  was  extremely 
abundant,  was  twisted  round  her 
small  shapely  head  in  massive 
coils,  and  was  of  the  deepest 
auburn  hue.    She  was  dressed  in 


a  rinking  costume  of  prune^ol- 
oured  seige^  and  her  hat  was  of 
the  same  material  Her  waist 
and  throat  were  clasped  by  heavy 
silver  belt  and  necklet. 

The  name  of  this  young  lady 
was  Elinor  Warwick.  Her  fSetther 
held  the  appointment  of  deputy- 
assistant  commissary-general  She 
lived  on  the  same  side  of  the 
town  as  the  barracks  were  situated, 
and  was,  as  was  natural  from  her 
father's  position,  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  both  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  officers  stationed  in  Mil- 
chester. 

The  preference  was,  however, 
given  to  the  former,  and  Mr.  St. 
Hilary  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  Miss  Warwick's  slave-in- 
chie£  Poor  Gerard,  slave-in-chief 
and  butt-in-chief !  Not  an  enviable 
fate ;  but  the  former  office  he  would 
not  have  delegated  for  any  con- 
sideration, while  words  will  not 
express  Mr.  St.  Hilary's  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  the  latter. 

It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
although  ladies  never  could  see 
anything  in  Miss  Warwick,  'a 
little  pert  snub-nosed  thing,'  she 
always  had  three  or  four  men  •  in 
tow.'  On  that  afternoon  she 
had  a  cavalier  on  either  side, 
while  one  or  two  others  made  up 
the  rear.  As  she  said  herself, 
*  The  clumsy  fellows  could  never 
get  out  of  the  way ;  it  was  just 
like  skating  with  outriders.' 

Gerard  went  up,  his  blue  eyes 
ablaze,  and  skated  alongside  of 
her  for  some  distance,  to  the  in- 
tense disgust  of  the  man  he  had 
supplanted.  Miss  Elinor  had, 
however,  no  intention  of  allowing 
him  to  remain  there.  Her  way 
of  showing  him  favour  was  by 
ill-using  him,  yet  giving  him 
certain  small  liberties  which  she 
did  not  accord  to  the  men  she 
took  the  most  pains  to  please. 
One  man  would  say  to  another 
when  she  was   ordering   Gerard 
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about,  'I  would  not  stand  that; 
what  a  big  duffer  the  fellow  is  ? 

But  Gerard  would  not  have  ex- 
changed the  sweet  familiarity  of 
his  intercourse  with  Elinor  for  all 
the  civil  speeches .  in  the  world ; 
in  fact  it  was  a  case  of  'Betty 
know'd  her  man.' 

'You!re  coming  to  our  ball, 
Miss  Warwick  V  asked  he. 

'  0,  yes,  of  course/  she  answer- 
ed, in  a  quick  clear  voice. 

*How  many  am  I  to  havel' 
pleadingly. 

'  I  really  don't  know.  How 
many  do  you  want )' 

*  Every  one.* 

*Well,  but  you  can't  have 
them.  rU  give  you  one  quadrille 
if  you  like,  the  third.' 

*  And  four  waltzes  besides  Y 

*  No,'  very  decisively.  *  I'll  give 
you  three,  if  you  will  make  your- 
self generally  useful  and  agreeable 
this  afternoon ;  do  your  duty  like 
a  man,  you  know.' 

*  May  I  walk  home  with  y6u  T 
'  Well— yes.' 

'  I  won't  do  it  for  three,'  an- 
nounced he,  leaning  forward  with 
a  dangerous  look  in  his  blue  eyes. 

^Four,  then,'  said  Elinor,  in 
rather  a  frightened  tone. 

'  And  supper.' 

*  Now,  i^r,  St  Hilary,  you're 
asking  too  much.  It's  not  in 
reason.' 

'And  supper,'  repeated  our 
hero  firmly,  'or  I'll  not  stir  an 
inch.' 

*  Well,  go  away.' 

Away  he  went,  having  learned 
a  soldier's  first  lesson  thoroughly. 
He  managed  to  keep  Miss  War- 
wick in  sight,  and  when  she  dis- 
appeared to  be  divested  of  her 
skates  he  followed  in  time  to  help 
her  into  a  huge  fawn-coloured 
Ulster,  which,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Milchester  remarked,  '  no  one 
but  Miss  Warwick  would  have 
the  courage  to  wear.' 

Ab  the  two  walked  home  to- 


gether through  the  dreary  Novem- 
bet  fog,  Elinor  became  aware  that 
something  was  amiss  with  her  com- 
panion. More  than  once  he  sighed 
dolefully,  and  was  altogether  so 
different  firom  the  Gerard  St. 
Hilary  whose  jolly  laugh  was 
heard  every  two  minutes,  that  she 
was  completely  puzzled. 

^ '  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Mr. 
St.  Hilary  T  she  said,  at  last 

'  0,'  moaned  Gerard,  with  an- 
other long  sigh,  '  I've  got  such  a 
dose  before  me  to-night' 

<  A  dose? 

'  Yes ;  the  fellows  are  going  to 
make  hay  in  my  room  to-night' 

'  Make  hay !'  repeated  Elinor,  in 
a  tone  of  real  surprise.  '  What, 
in  November  T 

Then  Gerard  told  her  what  he 
had  heard,  and  described  the  pro- 
cess. 

'  I  assure  y^u,  Miss  Warwick,' 
he  said,  shaking  his  head  solemnly, 
'that  by  this  time  to-morrow 
everything  in  my  room  will  be 
smashed  to  bits.' 

'  What  a  shame !'  cried  Elinor 
warmly.  *  If  I  were  you  I'd  try — ' 

'Whatr 

She  reached  up  to  her  compa- 
nion's ear,  and  whispered  a  few. 
words  to  him;  he  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

*By  Jove,  what  a  brick  you 
are  1'  he  cried,  foigetting  his  man- 
ners. ^I  never  heard  such  a 
splendid  idea  in  all  my  life.  Gad, 
what  a  clever  girl  you  must  be !' 

'It's  quite  original,'  she  re- 
sponded saucily. 

'  It's  absolutely  perfect,'  replied 
Gerard,  'and  worthy  of  you  in 
every  way.  How  they  will  hop 
to-night  r 

Elinor's  musical  treble  joined 
his  deeper  laugh;  and  as  she 
parted  from  him  at  the  gaie  of  her 
father's  house,  she  turned  back, 
and  said  impressively, 

'  Mind  it's  white,  and  don't  stint 
the  quantity.' 
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'AH  right/  answered  Gerard; 
'  I'U  get  plenty.' 

He  did  not  go  into  the  barracks, 
but  walked  past  them  straight 
into  Milchester,  meeting  on  his 
way  several  of  the  officers  return- 
ing to  dinner.  He  evaded  all  their 
inquiries  and  offers  to  go  back 
with  him,  and  went  on  his  way 
alone.  He  stopped  at  the  first 
tinner^s  shop  he  came  to,  and 
purchased  the  largest  flour^dredger 
they  had.  This  he  took  with  him, 
in  spite  of  the  shopman's  entreaties 
to  be  allowed  to  send  it  He  next 
went  to  a  general  dealer's,  and 
made  another  purchase,  which  he 
put  into  his  pocket  with  much 
care,  and  as  though  he  were  very 
much  afraid  the  paper  might  burst. 
What  could  it  be? 

Lieutenant  St.  Hilary  went  to 
mess  that  night  with  a  face  as 
innocent  «b  that  of  a  little  child. 

*Well,  Jerry,  my  boy,'  quoth 
Captain  Gumey,  '  what  have  you 
been  doing  to-day  V 

Gerard  looked  at  his  superior 
sideways.  He  would  have  known 
what  this  display  of  affectionate 
interest  meant  without  any  pre- 
vious warning. 

'  Eink,'  answered  he,  with  la- 
conic laziness. 

*  Was  the  lovely  Elinor  there  ¥ 
'Yes.' 

'  Did  you  see  her  home  T 

*  Of  course.' 
'Have  tea  theref 

'  Ko ;  I  had  some  shopping  to 
do,'  with  a  little  giin  at  the  re- 
membrance of  that  same  shopping. 
'I'm  downright  done  up.  Tell 
you  what  it  is:  rinking  is  fifty 
times  harder  work  than  hunting. 
I  shall  turn  in  early  to-night,  to 
be  fit  for  to-morrow,'  with  another 
small  grin  at  the  look  of  intelli- 
gence which  passed  roimd  the 
room.  'Are. any  of  you  fellows 
going  to  the  theatre  to-night? 
They're  having  Oaete,' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Gumey ;  *  but 


I  can't  go.  I've  promised  to  go 
in  and  see  old  Patterson  to-night ; 
so  I'm  on  duty.' 

'  On  duty,*  thought  Gerard ;  *  on 
duty  with  a  sentry-box.' 

After  this  the  conversation  was 
on  general  topics ;  and  soon  after 
eleven  o'clock  Grerard,  with  many 
yawns,  departed,  ostensibly  to  bed. 
To  that  haven  of  rest,  however, 
he  did  not  go,  but,  piling  up  his 
fire,  threw  himself  into  an  easy- 
chair,  and  quietly  bided  his  time. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for 
presently  he  heard  the  sound  of 
men  treading  lightly  in  their  stock- 
ings. Thereupon  he  carefully 
snored,  so  as  to  make  them  be- 
lieve he  was  safe  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus. 

'He'«  fast  asleep,'  he  heard 
Middleton  say. 

'Then  fetch  it,  and  be  quick,' 
was  the  answer. 

As  noiselessly  as  possible  the 
heavy  sentry-box  was  brought  up 
and  placed  against  his  door.  Then 
the  officers,  retreating,  went  laugh- 
ing, and  with  much  joking  and 
bear -fighting,  to  their  different 
rooms,  shutting  the  doors  with 
good  hearty  bangs,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  retirement  for  the  night. 

In  a  few  moments  a  sharp 
knocking  began  at  Gerard's  door. 

'  Hallo !'  betwled  he,  in  a  sleepy 
voice ;  '  who's  there  ?' 

'  Please,  sir,  the  Colonel  wants 
you  at  once.  Therms  something 
wrong  with  B  troop,  sir.' 

B  troop  was  Gerard's. 

'  Tell  Uie  Colonel  to  go  and  be 
hanged,'  was  Grerard's  uncere- 
monious answer. 

'  I  daren't,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 

'  You  daren't  1  Then  go  and  be 
hanged  yourself !  This  fish  don't 
bite.' 

'  He  twigs  it !'  shouted  Middle- 
ton.  '  Come  out,  you  beggar,  or 
we'll  stove  the  door  in !' 

'  Stove  away,  old  man !'  laughed 
Gerard,  rising,  and  taking  his  flour- 
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dredger  to  within  a  yard  of  the 
door. 

*  Come  on !'  yelled  Gurney's 
voice.  *Yeave  ho,  push  with  a 
will,  boys;  nothing  like  hay- 
making r 

Gerard  waited  till  they  were  all 
exerting  their  strength  to  the 
uttermost;  then  flung  open  the 
door,  showering  the  contents  of 
the  flour- dredger  upon  them  as 
they  tumbled  headlong  into  the 
room. 

*Ah!'  (sneeze.) 

*Ughr  (sneeze.) 

'  Brute !'  (sneeze,  sneeze.) 

*ril  pay  you  out  for  this!* 
gasped  Gurney,  shaking  his  fist  at 
Gerard,  while  the  tears  ran  down 
his  face. 

*Will  you!*  laughed  Gerard, 
sending  another  shower  full  into 
his  face;  Hhen  take  that,  and 
that,  and  that,  and  make  hay  else- 
where, confound  you !  I*m  about 
sick  of  this  game  ;*  as  he  spoke 
keeping  up  a  continual  shower 
upon  the  intruders. 

Eaving,  swearing,  spitting,  sneez- 
ing, choking,  and  stamping,  the 
crestfallen  officers  made  the  best 
of  their  way  down  the  corridor  in 
all  the  ignominy  of  utter  defeat. 
From  head  to  feet  they  were 
covered  with  the  strongest  white 
pepper,  the  embroidery  on  their 
mess-jackets  forming  grand  re- 
ceptacles for  the  frightful  powder. 
Their  hair,  eyes,  noses,  mouths, 
and  moustaches  were  all  filled  with 
it,  and  it  was  hours  before  the 
terrible  sneezing  and  choking  sub- 
sided. So  thoroughly  was  it  scat- 
tered over  each  practical  joker, 
that  for  several  days  the  opening 
of  a  door  or  window  would  send 
a  firesh  waft  of  it  across  the  ante- 
room or  dinner-table,  to  the  in- 
tense disgust  of  the  more  peace- 
ably-disposed members,  who  were 
loud  iu  their  demands  that  for  the 
future  St.  Hilary  should  be  left  in 
peace. 


In  peace,  however,  Gerard  St. 
Hilary  was  not  sdlowed  to  remain. 
On  making  his  appearance  in  the 
mess-room  the  morning  following 
the  feu  du  poivre,  he  was  greeted 
with  a  volley  of  forage-caps,  news- 
papers, and  other  small  missiles  of 
a  similar  character. 

He  came  into  the  room  with  a 
jolly  laugh,  his  blue  eyes  shining 
with  merriment,  and  looking,  in 
his  well  got-up  hunting  costumei 
as  he  always  cQd  look,  *  thorough- 
bred.' 

'  Expect  a  good  run  this  morn- 
ing, Gumeyf  he  began,  as  he 
sat  down,  *or  is  your  cold  too 
badr 

*  My  cold  f  said  that  gentleman 
interrogatively. 

*  Yes.  I  heard  a  good  deal  of 
sneezing  in  my  vicinity  last  night.' 

'  Ah,  you  rascal,*  cried  Gumey, 
laughing  in  spite  of  himself;  '  we 
are  going  to  pay  you  out  for  that 
fine  trick.* 

*  By  Jove,  how  you  did  sneeze  !* 
cried  Gerard,  with  shrieks  of 
laughter.  'This  was  it,  Major: 
"  Ugh  !**  (sneeze) ;  "Ah  I**  (sneeze) ; 
«  Brute  !*^  (choke) ;  "  1*11  pay  you 
outforthis !"  (sneeze,  choke,  choke, 
sneeze.)     Gad,  it  was  fine !' 

'  Serve  them  right,*  growled  the 
Major ;  'they'll  let  you  alone  now, 
St.  HUary.' 

•*  Will  we !'  cried  a  chorus  of 
voices ;  '  don't  flatter  yourself, 
Jerry.* 

At  this  moment  another  officer 
in  'pink*  entered  the  room,  and 
seated  himself  next  to  St.  Hilary. 

*  Ton  my  soul,  Jerry,'  he  began, 
'  but  that  was  a  scurvy  trick  you 
played  us  last  night.  I  can't  get 
your  confounded  pepper  out  of  my 
moustaches.' 

*  That's  awkward  for  you,  Jack,' 
laughed  Gerard.  'It's  my  idea 
that  when  fellows  get  engaged  to 
be  married  they  should  leave  their 
neighbours  in  peace.' 

'  Perhaps  you're  right,'  answered 
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Jack  Hilton.  '  Anyhow,  I  left  my 
man  cursing  you  after  the  fashion 
of  Rheims ;  but^  unlike  the  little 
Jackdaw,  you  seem  to  flourish 
under  it  amazingly.' 

'I  had  an  uncommonly  good 
night ;  and  you'd  better  tell  your 
man  that  '^  curses,  like  chickens, 
come  home  to  roost." ' 

'  I  think  his  come  home  to  him 
with  every  shake  of  my  clothes  or 
movement  of  his  brush/  cried 
Hilton,  laughing. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  P  screamed  Gerard, 
in  high  glee.  ^  Well,  I  must  be  off. 
Are  you  coming.  Jack  V 

At  the  door  he  turned  back  to 
fire  a  parting  shot. 

'  I  hope  on  my  return,  my  dear 
fellows,  to  find  that  the- influenza 
is  somewhat  improved.' 

*  You  were  a  big  fool  too,  Jerry,' 
said  Jack  Hilton  gravely,  as  the 
two  rode  through  the  soft  Novem- 
ber fog.  *  I  never  saw  any  fellow 
in  such  a  rage  as  Gumey  was  in 
last  night — ^never  in  all  my  life. 
He  swore  he  would  be  revenged 
on  you ;  take  my  word  for  it  he 
will.  They're  going  to  fill  your 
bed  with  beetles  to-night.' 

'That's  pleasant,'  said  Gerard 
grimly.  *  However,  you  are  a  good 
fellow  to  tell  me.  And  now  let 
us  talk  of  something  else ;  what's 
done  cannot  be  undone,  and  I 
suppose  I  must  grin  and  bear  it.' 

They  found  the  meet  that  day 
but  very  poorly  attended.  There 
was  only  one  lady  present.  Of 
course  that  one  was  Elinor  War- 
wick. 

'  Well,'  she  inquired  eagerly,  as 
Gerard  rode  up,  'how  did  it 
answer)' 

'  O,  if  you'd  only  been  there  !' 
cried  Gerard,  giving  her  a  graphic 
description  of  the  stampede ;  but 
ending  with,  '  I  hear  from  Hilton 
that  I  am  to  suffer  a  perfect 
martyrdom  of  retaliation.' 

'Poor  thing  T  said  Elinor  softly ; 
whereupon  Gerard  forgot  aU  his 


troubles,  and  only  remembered 
that,  whatever  happened,  he  would 
be  sure  of  Elinor's  loving  pity  and 
commiseration. 

The  word  which  he  had  used  to 
Elinor  Warwick  in  jest  was  realised 
by  him  in  all  its  stern  hideousness. 
A  martyr  he  in  very  truth  became. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  tormentors 
could  neither  forget  nor  forgive 
the  feu  da  poivre.  They  no  longer 
dared  disturb  him  at  night — their 
fear  of  his  pepper-pot  was  too 
wholesome;  but  by  every  other 
means  in  their  power  did  they 
worry  and  annoy  him.  His  bed 
was,  as  Jack  Hilton  had  p.redicted, 
filled  with  cockroaches ;  and  this 
course  was  followed  up  by  frogs, 
dead  mice,  fender  and  fire-irons, 
plentiful  administration  of  lard 
and  wet  sponges.  His  boots  were 
filled  with  burrs  or  cobbler's  wax, 
and,  in  fact,  his  life  was  made  a 
burden  to  him.  On  the  day  of 
the  ball,  however,  matters  came 
to  a  climax. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  -a  fortnight  after  the  feu 
du  poivre.  The  oflicers  had  tried 
their  best  to  get  Gerard  made 
'  orderly'  on  that  day,  but  failed ; 
and  whilst  he  was  down  at  the 
rink  with  Miss  Warwick,  set  their 
wits  to  work  to  devise  some  new 
form  of  torture.  They  went  to  the 
Colonel,  and  asked  as  a  great  fa- 
vour that  dressing  for  mess  might 
be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  it 
would  be  a  great  nuisance  to  dress 
twice,  and  their  full  dress  was 
very  inconvenient  to  dine  in  on 
account  of  the  heat. 

'  You  see,  Colonel,'  said  they, 
'  we  shaU  be  obliged  to  dance  all 
night,  and  we  want  to  begin  as 
cool  as  possible.' 

With  a  slight  demur  the  Colonel 
consented,  and  then  they  knew 
that  their  trick  was  safe. 
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Gerard  went  in  rather  late,  and 
on  hearing  that  dressing  was  ex- 
cused, went  to  dinner  without 
going  near  his  rooms.  At  nine 
o'clock  one  of  the  mess-waiters 
came  behind  his  chair,  and  whis- 
pered that  his  man  wanted  him  at 
once. 

From  the  sudden  ^  hush'  in  the 
room  poor  Gerard  suspected  mis- 
chief. His  man  was  awaiting  him 
at  the  door  with  an  anxious  face. 

'  What^s  the  matter  V  demanded 
Gerard. 

'  0,  sir/  exclaimed  he, '  I  hardly 
dare  tell  you.' 

Gerard  dashed  up  to  his  room, 
and  there  on  the  bed  lay  his  full- 
dress  and  mess  jackets,  with  every 
seam  neatly  ripped  up.  Going  to 
the  ball  was  out  of  the  question ; 
etiquette  would  not  permit  him 
to  go  in  ordinary  evening  attire. 

'  Don't  look  like  that,  sir,'  said 
Jones,  in  an  imploring  tone — for 
Gerard  had  never  uttered  one 
word,  but  stood  gazing  on  the 
wreck  of  his  property,  growing 
whiter  and  whiter  every  moment 
— *  don't  look  like  that ;  I've  sent 
for  the  master  tailor.  I  should 
think  he  will  be  able  to  get  them 
sewn  up  in  something  like  time.' 

In  a  few  minutes  that  func- 
tionary arrived,  but  could  not 
promise  that  the  work  should  be 
complete  before  midnight.  For 
three  weary  hours  did  Gerard  pace 
his  room,  giving  no  answer  to  the 
various  knocks  from  the  men  who 
wanted  to  know  how  their  trick 
had  succeeded. 

Soon  after  midnight  Gerard  was 
in  a  cab,  driving  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  assembly  rooms,  where  the 
ball  was  given.  Colonel  Vane, 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite, was  standing  near  the 
door  when  he  passed  in. 

*  Well,  my  boy,*  he  said  kindly, 
*  you  are  very  late.' 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  am  rather,*  answered 
Gerard,  his  voice  shaking  still. 


*Why,  what's  the  matter,  St. 
Hilary  1  you  are  very  white.  Are 
you  not  well  T 

'Yes,  thanks.  Colonel;'  and 
Gerard  passed  on. . 

Kow  Gerard  was  engaged  to 
Miss  Warwick  for  the  first,  fifth, 
tenth,  and  sixteenth  dances.  The 
tenth,  he  very  well  knew,  was  the 
supper  waltz.  He  found  that  the 
ninth  was  then  being  danced ;  so, 
after  all,  though  he  had  missed 
two  dances  wiUi  her,  he  was  not 
so  very  badly  oE 

He  hung  about  looking  for  her, 
and  at  last  saw  her  bright  chestnut 
hair  in  very  close  proximity  to 
Captain  Gumey's  scarlet  -  clad 
shoulder.  Gerard's  blue  eyes  flashed 
at  the  sight,  for  Gumey  was  not 
a  favourite  of  Elinor's ;  yet  here 
she  was  sitting  in  an  out-of-the- 
vay  comer,  flirting  desperately 
with  the  man  who  had  done  his 
best  to  prevent  his  coming  to  the 
ball. 

He  waited  impatiently  for  the 
dance  to  end,  that  he  might  claim 
Miss  Warwick  for  the  waltz,  and 
meanwhile  amused  himself  by 
studying  her  face  and  dress,  whiclx 
was  of  white  silk,  unrelieved  by 
any  colour.  Her  hair  was  plaited 
in  a  long  braid,  and  hung  far  be- 
low her  waist ;  and  nestling  in  it 
were  two  white  roses,  placed  just 
at  the  top  of  the  braid  behind  the 
left  ear.  She  wore  no  ornaments 
whatever ;  and  the  only  speck  of 
colour  she  had  about  her  was  a 
large  bouquet  of  crimson  and 
white  fiowers  which  Gerard  had 
sent  her.  His  foolish  heart  throbbed 
at  the  sight  of  it ;  but  it  sank  to 
zero  when  she  raised  her  face,  and 
he  saw  that  it  was  as  white  as  her 
dress,  and  that  she  had,  what  he 
had  never  seen  there  before,  a 
hard  glittering  look  in  her  gleam- 
ing hazel  eyes. 

At  last  the  dance  was  ended, 
and  the  instant  the  signal  sounded 
for  the  next  one  Gerard  crossed 
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the  room,  and,  bending  his  arm 
to  Elinor,  said, 

*  My  dance,  I  believe.' 

^  I  have  giyen  your  dances  a- 
■way/  said  Miss  Warwick  coolly. 
'  I  sat  ont  the  two  best  waltzes  of 
the  evening  waiting  for  you,  and 
you  really  must  forgive  me  if  I 
did  not  care  to  waste  any  more.' 
And  taking  Captain  Gumey's  arm, 
she  swept  away. 

Gerard  was  thunderstruck.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  speechless 
with  rage  and  astomshment.  This 
was  a  catastrophe  he  had  never 
bargained  for.  No,  poor  fellow  ; 
he  had  expected  to  receive  at 
Elinor's  hands  sweetest  pity  and 
commiseration.  He  determined 
not  to  leave  the  room  without  an 
attempt  at  an  explanation;  so 
he  followed  them,  and  began 
gently, 

*  Will  you  not  let  me  explain  V 
But  EHuor  was  too  thoroughly 

angry  to  listen  to  reason,  and  she 
faced  him  haughtily. 

'Thank  you,  Mr.  St.  Hilary, 
that  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence.' 

Witii  a  frigid  little  bow  she 
passed  away,  leaving  Gerard  with 
anything  but  a  pleasant  expression 
on  his  usually  pleasant  face.  He 
stood  and  watched  them  go  down 
the  room ;  he  saw  Captain  Gumey 
bend  towards  her,  as  though  he 
were  saying  something  especially 
tender ;  and  the  sight  of  that,  and 
the  sound  of  the  light  laugh  with 
which  Elinor  answered  it,  were 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  enter- 
ing the  first  cab,  ordered  the  man 
to  drive  as  quickly  as  possible 
back  to  barracks. 

'Tell  you  what,  George,'  said 
one  of  his  tormentors  to  another, 
*I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  this 
joke ;  that  fellow  will  go  mad.' 

'  Umph  !  Gumey  is  such  a  beg- 
gar for  running  an  idea  to  death.' 


Gerard  reached  his  room  in  a 
state  of  misery  too  intense  for 
words.  He  felt  sick  and  dizzy, 
and  was  thankful  that  for  once 
his  bed  had  been  left  in  decent 
order.  Sleep,  however,  he  could 
not.  He  tossed  about  to  and  fro ; 
his  bed  was  hot  and  uncomfortable ; 
and  first  one  and  then  another  of 
his  comrades  disturbed  him  by 
coming  along  the  corridor  with 
clanking  of  spurred  boots. 

At  last  he  sank  into  a  troubled 
fretful  doze,  which  lasted  until 
Jones  came  to  wake  him  at  six 
o'clock,  for  he  was  orderly-ofl&cer 
that  day.  When  the  gas  was 
lighted,  what  Gerard  in  his  agony 
called  'the  fiendishness  of  the 
plot'  was  revealed :  from  head 
to  foot  he  was  as  white  as  any 
miller. 

His  man  begged  him  not  to 
have  his  usual  bath,  but  be  rubbed 
down  with  coarse  towels  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

*  If  you  get  into  water,  sir,'  he 
entreated,  '  it  will  all  turn  to 
paste.  I'll  rub  it  off  in  a  few 
minutes.' 

'  You'll  have  to  be  uncommonly 
quick,'  said  St.  Hilary  grimly; 
'  for  I  must  be  off  in  ten  minutes.' 

Jones  rubbed  and  scrubbed  with 
a  will,  until  Gerard  was  quite  clean 
and  presentable,  except  on  one 
point.  That  point  showed  itself 
with  painful  obtrusiveness :  it 
was  his  hair.  That,  and  his  par- 
ticularly long  yellow  moustache, 
were  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
Jones  got  a  couple  of  big  brushes, 
and  worked  hard ;  but  though  a 
tremendous  cloud  of  the  treacher- 
ous white  powder  came  off,  no 
perceptible  difference  was  made 
in  Lieutenant  St.  Hilary's  appear- 
ance. 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  sir,' 
said  he  at  length,  with  a  great 
sigh. 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door. 
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*  Come  in/  roared  Grerard. 
^Stables,    sir/    announced    an 

orderly ;  '  the  adjiitant*s  out,  sir, 
already.' 

This  was  the  last  ounce  on  the 
camel's  back. 

*  Grood  heavens !'  gasped  Gerard. 
*  Ask  him  to  come  up  here.' 

Presently  the  adjutant  came  up, 
amazed  at  the  unusual  request. 

'Just  look  here,  Harrington/ 
said  Gerard,  displaying  his  whiten- 
ed hair;  'see  what  those  brutes 
have  done.  I  can't  come  into  sight 
like  this.' 

*  Certainly  not/  answered  he 
promptly.  *  I'll  tell  Hilton  to  do 
your  duty.' 

*And  I  say,  Harrington,  don't 
peach,  there's  a  good  chap.' 

Mr.  Harrington,  a  'gentleman 
adjutant,'  was  a  married  man,  and 
did  not  approve  of  the  pranks 
which  were  carried  to  such  excess 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  52d 
Dragoons.  So  he  departed  with- 
out vouchsafing  any  reply  to  Ge- 
rard's continued  entreaties. 

He  breakfasted  alone,  and  soon 
after  ten  o'clock  the  Colonel  sent 
for  him  to  tlie  orderly-room. 

*  What's  the  meaning  of  this, 
St.  Hilary?'  began  the  chief 
sternly. 

'I  couldn't  go  on  duty  like 
this,  sir,'  said  poor  Gerard  depre- 
catingly. 

*What  in  the  world — '  began 
the  Colonel,  suddenly  breaking  off 
into  roars  of  laughter,  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  Gerard  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  hoary  old  age.  Then  re- 
covering himself,  said  stiffly,  'This 
should  have  been  reported  to  me 
at  once.' 

*  Please,  sir,'  said  Gerard,  '  I've 
been  trying  to  get  it  out.' 

Again  the  Colonel  was  afflicted 
with  a  sudden  convulsive  choking, 
something  between  a  cough  and  a 
sneeze. 

'  Well,  you  had  better  report  it 
now.' 


'  I  don't  know  who  did  it,  sir/ 
was  the  reply. 

'My  good  fellow,'  said  his 
chief,  'I  admire  your  principles 
immensely,  but  you  don't  expect 
me  to  believe  that  you  could  be 
covered  with  flour  from  head  to 
foot  without  knowing  who  did  it  f 

'Yes,  sir,'  answered  Gerard, 
laughing,  '  for  they  Elled  my  bed.' 

'  With  flour?'  said  the  Colonel 
incredulously. 

*  I  don't  think  it  ia  flour.  Co- 
lonel ;  it's  scented,  and  I  think 
it's  complexion  stuff,  and  that, 
you  know,  is  made  to  stick  on.' 

*  Umph  !  Well,  you  are  ex- 
cused duty  to-day;  go  away.' 
And  Gerard  went. 

After  another  brushing  by  Jones 
he  went  to  luncheon  with  as  un- 
concerned a  face  as  he  could  put 
on,  and  for  a  few  moments  no  one 
took  any  notice  of  him. 

Presently,  however.  Captain 
Gumey  left  his  seat,  and,  coming 
behind  him,  took  a  leisurely  sur- 
vey of  his  still  whitened  locks. 

*  What  have  you  been-  doing 
with  yourself,  my  boy?  Have 
you  been  acting  in  private  theatri- 
cals, or  are  you  going  to  the  hal 
masquS  or  the  rink  to-night  f 

Gerard  answered  never  a  word ; 
and  with  another  attempt  at  chaff, 
Captain  Gumey  retired  to  his 
seat. 

'  I  should  advise  you  to  let  that 
fcUow  alone,  Gumey,'  said  the 
surgeon-major,  next  to  whom  he 
was  sitting ;  *  the  chiefs  awfully 
keen  about  it,  and  St.  Hilary  had 
some  difficulty  to  prevent  peach- 
ing.' 

'  0,  Jerry  'd  never  peach,'  §aid 
he  carelessly. 

'  I  don't  know ;  but  apart  from 
that  you  are  knocking  the  poor 
lad's  health  up.' 

'Thepoorlad'sfour-and-twenty,' 
laughed  Gumey,  with  a  sneer. 

'He  cannot  stand  having  his 
rest  broken,  and  you  must  stop 
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it,'  said  the  surgeon  decisively. 
^  If  anything  more  of  this  kind 
occurs  I  shall  report  immediately. 
I  won*t  stand  by  and  see  any 
fellow's  health  tampered  with, 
and  this  persecution  has  gone  on 
beyond  all  bounds.' 

Gerard  St.  Hilary  sat  through- 
oat  the  meal  in  dignified  silence, 
and  presently  his  dog- cart  with 
his  high-stepping  roan  mare  was 
brought  round,  and  he  drove 
away  in  the  direction  of  Elinor, 
Warwick's  house. 

That  young  lady's   anger  had 
cooled  down  during*  the    night, 
and  she  was  repenting  very  bit- 
terly her  unkindness  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.     She  told  herself 
that  she  ought  to  have  listened  to 
his  excuses.     If,  as  Captain  Gur- 
ney  had  hinted,  he  had  purposely 
avoided  dancing    the    two    first 
dances  with   her,  why    had    he 
come  for  the  supper  waltz  of  all 
others  ?    He  would  never  ask  her 
to  make  friends  again,  and  she 
had  thrown  away  her  life's  happi- 
ness at  the  instigation  of  a  man 
she  thoroughly  disliked  and  des- 
pised.    Poor  Elinor  I      She  did 
not  realise,  till  she  thought  she 
had  lost  him,  how  very  dear  the 
six-foot,  yellow-haired,  blue-eyed 
Dragoon  had  grown  to  her ! 

She  sat  alone  in  her  pretty 
drawing-room — alas,  that  she  had 
no  mother  to  share  it  with  her  ! — 
and  wondered,  with  a  dull  aching 
at  her  heart,  whether  all  those 
happy  days  were  past  and  gone, 
never  to  return. 

She  heard  a  carriage  drive  up 
to  the  door,  but  so  little  did  she 
expect  Gerard  that,  when  he  was 
ushered  into  the  room,  she  uttered 
a  low  cry  of  surprise  and  joy, 
and  went  with  outstretched  hands 
to  greet  him. 

*So  you  have  forgiven  mel' 
said  Gerard,  forgetting  all  his 
sorrows  at  the  sight  of  her  tender 
hazel  eyes.  . 


Elinor  hung  her  head,  the  pain- 
ful blushes  coming  thick  and 
fast.  , 

'  Iwas  very  rude  last  night,  and 
unkind,  but  I  thought — '  she 
stammered. 

*  You  thought  what  f  said  Ge- 
rard eagerly. 

'  I-^I  thought  you  did  not  care 
to  dance  so  many  times  with  me, 
for  Captain  Gumey  said  you  were 
lounging  about  your  rooms  doing 
nothing.' 

*  Curse  him  !'  muttered  Gerard 
under  his  breath.  '  So  you  thought 
I  had  forgotten  you,  did  you, 
darling?  And  if  I  had  would 
you  have  minded  much?' 

Elinor  did  not  speak;  and, 
strange  to  say,  Gerard  did  not 
notice  the  omission,  for  he  estab- 
lished her  in  a  low  chair  in  front 
of  the  blazing  fire,  and,  bending 
over  her,  said,  in  a  dangerously 
gentle  voice, 

*  My  child,  you  were  very  cruel 
to  me  last  night;  nothing  else 
than  the  cause  which  kept  me 
away  could  have  held  me  from 
your  side.' 

Then  he  told  her  all  his  trou- 
bles, and  showed  her  his  still 
whitened  hair,  which,  in  her  agi- 
tation, she  had  not  noticed.  Poor 
Ellinor  was  in  an  agony  of  con- 
fusion and  regret. 

*  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  V  she 
murmured. 

*Yes,  my  love,  on  one  con- 
dition— ^that,  as  a  penance  for  your 
sins,  you  give  me  your  darling 
sel£' 

'  That  will  be  a  curious  pen- 
ance,' said  Elinor,  looking  up- 
wards lovingly.  *  No  penance  at 
all' 

*'  Don't  be  too  sure.  I  shall 
be  horribly  jealous,  and  exacting 
to  a  degree.  I  shall  not  allow 
any  flirting,  and  shall  probably 
make  your  life  a  burden  to  you.' 

'  I  shall  not  want  to  flirt,'  whis- 
pered Elinor. 
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'  Won't  you,  my  darling  1  Will 
your  great,  stupid,  lumbering 
husband  content  you  V 

Elinor  thought  he  would — she 
thinks  so  stilL 

Amongst  the  regimental  plate 
of  the  52d  is  a  large  golden 
pepper-pot,  encrusted  with  jewels, 
and  the  date  engraved  thereon  is 


that  of  Gerard  St.  Hilary's  wed- 
ding. It  was  given  by  Elinor'a 
wish  in  remembrance  of  the  regi- 
mental martyrdom  which  had 
gained  for  her  the  truest  heart 
that  ever  beat,  though  her  hus- 
band frequently  assures  her  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  ages 
before,  so  that  it  only  hastened 
matters  by  a  few  weeks. 


RIVER  RHYMES, 

No.  I.  PEARL. 
9L  la^fi  IrSrCt. 


I. 

Pearl,  0  Pearl ! 
Naught  but  a  lissome  English  girl, 

So  sweet  and  simple ; 
Kaught  but  the  charm  of  golden  curl, 
Of  blush  and  dimple — 
Pearl,  0  Pearl ! 

II. 

Sweet,  ah,  sweet ! 
'Tis  pleasant  lolling  at  your  feet. 

In  summer  playtime ; 
Ah,  how  the  moments  quickly  fleet 
In  sunny  hay-time — 
Sweet,  ah,  sweet ! 

IIL 

Dream,  ah,  dream  ! 
The  sedges  sing  by  swirling  stream  * 

A  lovely  brief  song ; 
The  poplars  chant  in  sunny  gleam 
A  lulling  leaf-song — 
Dream,  ah,  dream ! 


IV. 

Stay,  0  stay ! 
We  cannot  dream  all  through  the  day. 

Demure  and  doubtful ; 
When  shines  the  sun  we  must  make  hay. 
When  lips  are  poutful — 

Stay,  0  stay !  j.  ashbt-sterry. 
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'Do.  not  let  me  hear  anything 
about  it/  said  the  Consul,  laugh- 
ing, '  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  no- 
tice officially  such  a  breach  of 
neutrality  by  a  British  subject. 
Despatches  are  about  the  worst 
kind  of  contraband,  and — ' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
Madame  Delconi,  who  said,  with 
a  flash  of  her  dark  eyes,  *  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  consider  that  at 
all  if  you  can  do  my  country  a 
service.  Such  laws  are  only  made 
for  those  cold  hearts  tluit  can 
neyer  sympathise  with  the  wrongs 
of  other  nations.' 

'  And  what  can  I  say,  who  have 
put  you  into  this  dilemma)  If 
my  little  vessel  had  not  struck  on 
the  Via  Mala  yesterday,  I  should 
now  be  half  way  to  our  fleet  with 
the  instructions  to  the  Admiral. 
Now  her  white  wings  are  broken, 
and  we  are  lost,  unless  an  English 
yacht  takes  compassion  on  us. 
Except  your  little  Caradoc,  there 
is  no  vessel  within  a  hundred 
kilometres  that  is  fit  for  the  voy- 
age. It  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
her  flag.' 

This  came  firom  the  sentimental 
captain,  who  had  just  lost  his  ship 
on  the  bar  outside  the  harbour, 
partly  through  bad  seamanship, 
and  partly  because  all  the  lights 
and  buoys  had  been  taken  up 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

'  Never  mind  these  heroics,'  ex- 
claimed the  Consul  impatiently  to 
me ;  *  if  you  like  the  job,  I  really 
don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  upder- 
take  it.  Of  course,  I  won't  mention 
it  at  the  Foreign  Office,  though  I 
don't  suppose  it  would  matter  the 


least  to  you  if  I  did.  The  worst 
that  can  happen  to  you  is  the  loss 
of  your  yacht,  and  perhaps  a  few 
days'  detention  at  Trieste  orFiume 
while  she  is  before  the  Prize  Coiirt. 
But  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  im- 
plicate me  in  it,  or  I  might  get 
recalled  and  sent  out  to  one  of  the 
new  vice-consulates  in  Asia  Minor. 
Corali  is  a  fool,  or  he  would  never 
have  lost  his  ship  in  such  a  clear 
night.  Why,  I  could  have  taken 
her  in  myself !  I've  known  him 
a  long  time,  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
he  would  only  read  less  poetry  he 
would  make  a  better  seaman.  I 
expect  in  a  month  or  two  to  hear 
that  he  has  written  a  poem  on  the 
shipwreck.  These  Italians  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  alone  on  the  sea.' 

The  Consul  was  a  man  who  liked 
every  one  to  know  that  his  talents 
were  spread  over  a  wide  range. 
Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than 
'the  idea  (which  he  alwaya  did  his 
best  to  destroy)  that  he  was  of  no 
use  in  the  world  but  in  his  capa- 
city of  British  consul.  He  was 
always  airing  his  amateur  know- 
ledge of  navigation,  military  drill, 
seamanship,  civil  engineering,  and 
*  other  subjects,  and  often  inflicted 
a  willing  snub  upon  himself  as 
consul.  He  was  prouder  of  this 
superficial  knowledge  (which  was 
often  worse  than  useless  to  him- 
self and  his  friends)  than  of  his 
professional  attainments,  which 
were  considerable. 

After  three  months'  yachting  in 
the  Mediterranean,  I  went  into  the 
Adriatic  on  my  way  home  through 
Austiia  and  Germany.  A  few  days 
after  entering  Italian  waters  the 
war  between  Italy  and  Austria 
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broke  out.  I  did  not  wish  to  give 
up   my  plan   of  reaching  either 
Venice  or  Trieste  in  the  yacht. 
A  south-easterly  gale  compelled 
us  to  take  shelter  in  Flora,  a  little 
port  north  of  the  gulf  of  Manfre- 
donia.     It  was  hardly  better  than 
a  fishing  village  ;  but  there  was  a 
safe  anchorage  under  the  lee  of 
the  headland  which  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  The  place  was 
not  so  dull  as  it  might  have  been 
under  other  circumstances.  Many 
of  the  residents  of  Ancona  had 
jgone  there  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  as  it  was  not  improbable  that 
Ancona  might  be  bombarded  by 
the  Austrian  fleet     The  British 
consul  at  Leghorn  had  a  villa  at 
Flora,  which  was  for  a  time  the 
centre  of  the  society  of  the  town. 
The  house  was  built  on  a  rocky 
hill,  close  to  the  winding  road  to 
Ancona.  From  the  terrace  beyond 
the  garden  you  could  almost  drop- 
a  stone  into  the  tideless  waters 
below.     How  often  we  used  to  sit 
on  the  benches  under  the  oranges 
and  myrtles,  and  watch  the  stars 
rising  out  of  the  sea  in  the  east ! 
How  often  we  gazed  at  the  rich 
contrast  of  colours  on  the  sea  and 
the  land    in  the    morning— the 
white  sail  on  the  ocean,  the  faint 
blue  hiUs  in  the  distance,  the  vine- 
yards and  maize-fields  !  We  could 
hear  the  village  girls   chanting 
their  choruses  in  the  evening  after 
sunset,  the  Ave  Maria  bells  from 
the  chapel  in  the  monastery  close 
by  the  seashore,  and  the  plaintive 
whispering  every  now  and  then  of 
the  almost  motionless  ocean  at  our 
feet,  t'aint  voices  from  the  beach 
when  the  fishermen  were  bringing 
in  their  boats,  the  lizard  rustling 
in  the  bank,  the  plash  of  the  foun- 
tain, were  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  the  stillness  of  those  sum- 
mer nights.  Sometimes  we  rowed 
round  the  point  in  the  evening, 
and  kept  time  with  our  oars  to 
the  songs  we  sang ;  sometimes  we 


strayed  in  the  woods  till  no  light 
was  left  but  that  of  the  stars  to 
guide  us  home. 

The  Consul  had  been  an  old 
friend  of  my  father's,  and  while  I 
was  at  Flora  most  of  my  time  was 
spent  at  his  house ;  and  this  was 
an  after-dinner  conversation  one 
evening  on  the  terrace.  Captain 
Corali  commanded  an  avi^  at- 
tached to  the  Italian  fleet,  which 
was  at  that  time  cnusing  off  the 
Austrian  coast*  He  had  been  sent 
to  Flora  to  fetch  despatches  for 
the  admiral,  but  had  lost  his  vessel 
in  trying  to  enter  Ihe  harbour  at 
night.  As  the  despatches  were  of 
great  importance,  and  as  there  was 
no  other  suitable  vessel  within 
reach,  he  had  asked  me  to  take . 
them  over  in  my  yacht. 

Of  Madame  Delconi  I  need  say 
but  little.  Our  paths  ran  side  by 
side  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
se]>arated  for  ever.  She  was  hand- 
some, a  thorough  woman  of  the 
world,  and  an  s^ent  patriot.  No 
one  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
her  love  for  her  country,  but  for 
the  sake  of  Italy  she  could  be  in- 
sincere in  everything  else.  She 
woirtd  use  her  power  over  men  to 
make  them  help  her  country  in 
any  way  that  lay  within  their 
reach ;  but  when  they  had  done 
what  they  cpuld,  and  she  thought 
they  could  be  useful  no  more,  then 
she  often  forgot  to  be  grateful. 
Perhaps  I  judged  her  harshly; 
but  I  was  younger  then,  and  full 
of  a  boy*s  admiration  for  a  beauti- 
ful woman  much  older  than  him- 
self. Her  wishes  alone  made  me 
undertake  what  Corali  had  failed 
to  do,  as  personally  I  took  very 
little  interest  in,  and  felt  no  en- 
thusiasm for,  Italy  in  her  struggle 
with  Austria.  When  I  had  done 
what  she  asked  me  to  do,  and 
came  back  to  receive  what  I  had 
been  looking  forward  to  so  eagerly 
— a  few  graceful  words  of  thanks 
— I  was  bitterly  disappointed.  But 
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to  give  her  her  dae,  I  believe  that 
her  heart  was  so  completely  taken 
up  with  the  politics  of  Italy,  that 
there  was  no  place  for  any  other 
feeling— every  thought,  moment, 
word,  and  act  was  wasted  that 
was  not  directly  devoted  to  her 
country. 

It  was*  settled  that  I  should 
leave  Flora  the  next  morning  be- 
fore sunrise  with  the  despatches, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  time  our 
departure  so  as  to  be  able  to  get 
well  clear  of  the  land  before  day- 
light, an  Austrian  frigate  having 
been  seen  several  times  hovering 
about  along  the  coast.  In  another 
hour.  Hunt,  my  sailing-master,  had 
received  orders  to  get  up  steam  and 
prepare  for  weighing  anchor  an 
hour  after  midnight. 

'  Now  you  have  taken  such  a 
great  weight  off  my  mind,  and  I 
can  fgrepare  for  my  defence  before 
the  court-martial  with  a  light 
heart.  If  you  are  short-handed, 
I  can  lend  you  half  a  dozen  of  my 
poor  shipwrecked  children.' 

I  accepted  this  offer  of  Corali's, 
as  I  had  only  hands  enough  for 
ordinary  cruising,  and  not  for  what 
would  not  improbably  be  an  'ocean 
race. 

•  You've  never  heard  that  wicked 
story  about  Corali,  have  you?'  said 
the  Consul,  in  an  undertone  to  me 
(Coiali  was  sitting  some  way  off, 
talking  to  Madame  Delconi).  '  I 
heard  it  at  the  Casino.  He  was 
once,  they  say,  sent  out  to  Malta 
in  a  despatch  boat.  He  was  ab- 
sent ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  every- 
body began  to  fear  that  he  had 
been  lost,  when  he  suddenly  re- 
appeared at  Spezzia,  and  reported 
that  there  was  no  such  island  as 
Malta  to  be  found.' 

Corali  then  joined  us,  and  I 
took  his  ph|ce  by  Madame  Del- 
coni. 

'  And  I,'  she  said^  '  will  give 
you  a  lett^  of  introduction  to  my 
cousin,   the   Admiral,   and  will 


command  him  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you.  He  will  wel- 
come you  indeed ;  but  he  and  I 
and  Italy  will  be  almost  jealous 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  one  who  is 
not  a  countryman  of  ours.  Ah 
me,  if  I  could  only  make  you  an 
Italian  r 

*  I  wiU  become  one  if  you  will 
only  ask  me.' 

*  No,  I  will  not  ask  you  yet ;  I 
must  ffrst  see  what  you  can  do  for 
Italy.  Perhaps  soon  I  may  take 
you  at  your  word.' 

The  silence  which  followed  was 
broken  by  the  Consul,  whose  voice 
seemed  to  bring  back  her  thoughts 
from  where  they  had  been  roam- 
ing. She  was  gazing  pensively  at 
a  httle  boat  a  mile  or  two  out,  but 
appeared  hardly  to  see  it :  I  could 
just  hear  a  gentle  sigh  as  she 
turned  her  face  from  it. 

*  If  you  like,  I  will  pilot  you 
out  of  the  harbour  to-morrow 
morning.  I  know  the  way  out 
as  well  as  that  path  through 
the  woods.  The  only  thing  is 
whether  it  would  be  consistent 
with  my  official  position.  The 
office  has  just  sent  me  orders  to 
make  a  report  on  the  war ;  I  de- 
test reports,  and  never  could  write 
a  decent  one,  so  it  will  be  a  com- 
fort to  me  to  turn  my  hand  to 
something  I  feel  capable  of  doing, 
before  exposing  myself  in  a 
meagre  report  on  the  war,  which 
never  interested  me.' 

Everybody  smiled  at  this  cha- 
racteristic speech  from  the  Consul. 

I  felt  bound  to  refuse  this  em- 
barrassing offer,  and  said, 

*  I  won't  run  the  risk  of  com- 
promising you.  Hunt  has  been 
sounding  the  passage,  and  he  feels 
pretty  sure  of  getting  over  safely. 
And  Captain  Corali  tells  me  that 
the  leading  lights  on  the  Mole 
will  be  lit  for  me,  so  I  think  we 
can  manage  it  alone.' 

'Well,  well,  do  as  you  like; 
though  I  may  say  that  no  one 
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knows  the  course  out  better  than 
I  do/ 

Bat  next  time  he  took  his  own 
yacht  out|  he  lost  her  on  the 
rocks  in  calm  weather ;  while  his 
report,  which  he  felt  so  incapable 
of  making,  was  spoken  of  in  Par- 
liament as  *  the  lucid  and  exhaus- 
tive account  of  the  causes  and 
events  of  the  war,  written  by  our 
energetic  Consul  at  Leghorn.' 

So  the  letters  were  given  to  me 
by  Gorali.  I  was  young  enough 
to  be  enchanted  with  such  a  ro- 
mantic adventure.  A  handsome 
woman  had  sent  me  on  an  errand 
that  might  end  in  the  capture  of 
the  yacht  by  an  Austrian  cruiser, 
and  possibly  in  imprisonment  for 
myself.  But  whatever  might 
happen,  I  felt  sure  of  a  sufficient 
reward  in  the  kind  thoughts  that 
she  would  feel  for  her  boy-ad- 
mirer, who  had  done  what  she 
wished  him  to  do.  I  pictured  her 
to  myself  resting  under  the  orange- 
trees  next  day,  and  perhaps  be- 
stowing a  thought  or  a  sigh  on 
me,  who  might  at  that  moment 
be  the  target  for  a  frigate's  broad- 
side. I  felt  that  I  was  going  to 
bring  back  the  old  days  of  chi- 
valry and  knight-errantry.  I  was 
only  just  twenty,  and  wlit  would 
that  age  be  without  such  pleasant 
empty  Uttle  romances  ? 

Then  they  drank  my  health  in 
the  sweet  wines  of  Cyprus  and 
Corinth,  and  wished  me  hon  voy- 
age. I  had  a  few  words  alone 
with  Madame  Delconi,  and  beg- 
ged for  a  little  Indian  charm  she 
had  been  playing  with,  and  which 
she  said  would  protect  whoever 
had  it  from  all  harm.  She  gave 
it  me,  saying, 

'  I  do  not  give  it  you.  I  only 
lend  it ;  you  must  bring  it  back 
to  me  when  you  can.  And 
now,'  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone, 
*  what  can  I  do  to  show  you  my 
gratitude  for  what  you  are  going 
to  do  for  Italy  1    Will  you  give 


me  some  little  task — I  wiU  try  so 
hard  to  do  it  well  while  you  are 
in  peril  for  our  sakes  V 

I  almost  asked  for  the  flower 
in  her  hand ;  but  even  while  the 
words  were  on  my  lips,  a  good 
angel  put  it  into  my  heart  to  re- 
member poor  Morris,  one  of  the 
yacht's  crew,  who  had  fallen  from 
the  rigging  /uid  broken  his  thigh. 
He  was  now  in  the  hospital  at  An- 
cona.  That  very  morning  I  had 
had  a  letter  from  him;  he  said  that 
they  were  all  very  kind  to  him, 
but  that '  I  hamt  herd  a  Blessed 
word  of  inglish  Sins  yer  ronnor 
left' — he  who  was  the  life  of  the 
forecastle  and  the  spinner  of  end- 
less yarns  over  his  grog.  I  told 
her  his  story,  and  an  expression 
of  interest  came  over  her  beauti- 
ful features. 

*  If  only  you  would  go  and  see 
him  once  or  twice  when  yon  are 
in  Ancona,  and  speak  to  him  in 
his  own  language,  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  be  so  grateful  to  you.  I 
do  not  wish  to  pay  you  an  idle 
compliment ;  but  I  know  how  lit- 
tle I  should  care  for  any  pain  if 
you  came  to  say  a  kind  word  to 
me  now  and  then.' 

'  0,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  go 
and  see  him  whenever  I  am  in 
Ancona !  What*is  his  name  ?  I 
suppose  he  is  in  that  hospital  at 
the  corner  of  the  Piazza.  I  know 
it  well ;  I  have  been  to  see  somo 
of  our  wounded  soldiers  there. 
Probably  I  shall  be  going  over 
there  to-morrow.  Must  you  go 
now  1  I  will  only  say  an  revoir, 
as  I  hope  to  see  you  again  in  a 
week  or  two.'  A  bright  smile, 
and  she  was*  gone.  A  petal  from 
the  rose  in  her  hair  had  fallen  to 
the  ground ;  but  as  I  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
carried  it  away  from  me. 

After  saying  farewell  to  the 
others,  I  went  down  the  hill,  and 
found  the  boat  from  the  yacht 
waiting  for  me   on  the   beach. 
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The  moon  was  alDOut  to  set ;  the 
sky  overhead  was  clear  and  bright 
with  stars.  Along  the  horizon  to 
the  south  there  lay  a  thick  bank 
of  clondsy  occasioiially  illamined 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
by  a  low  growl  of  distant  thunder. 
The  sea  was  perfectly  calm;  the 
images  of  the  stars  in  the  water 
hardly  quivered,  except  where  our 
oars  had  raised  the  ripples. 

The  Caradoc  in  her  day  had 
been  one  of  the  fastest  schooners 
of  her  tonnage.     I  bought  her  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  had 
her  lengthened  during  the  winter^ 
to  make  room  for  an  engine  and 
auxiliary  screw,  without  decreas- 
ing her  accommodation.     Under 
steam  and  sail,   she  had   often 
gone  over  fourteen  knots  an  hour ; 
so  with  a  fair  wind  she  might 
expect  to  run   away  from   any 
ordinary  Austrian  frigate.     Hunt 
had  stowed  away  her   cruising- 
sails,  and  had  substituted  her  old 
racing-suit,  which  had  often  borne 
her  in  first  past  the  mark-boat  at 
Eyde.    Soon  after  midnight  steam 
was  blowing  away  firom  the  waste- 
pipOy  and  one  of  the  engineers 
came  and  reported  to  me  on  the 
bridge,   *A11   ready  below,  sir.' 
Another  five  minutes  and  we  were 
steaming  slowly  out  to  sea.  Mean- 
time, the  clouds  had  covered  al- 
most all  the  sky ;  the  wind  was 
whistling  through  the  rigging,  and 
a  long  rolling   swell  from   the 
south-eaet  had  sprang  up.     In  a 
few  minutes  we  had  got  outside 
the  point  that  shelteied  the  har- 
bour, and  had  shaped  our  coarse 
for  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  on 
the  Austrian    coast    about    one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  off.  Very 
soon  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  we  lost  sight  of  the  outline 
of  the  coast  in  the  darkness.  We 
put  as  much  sail  on  the  yacht  as 
she  could  bear,  and  drove  the 
engines  at  full  speed — ^the  throb 
of  them  sounded  like  the  beating 
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of  the  Caradoc's  heart.  We  got 
about  twelve  knots  out  of  her  for 
the  first  two  or  three  hours  ;  but 
as  the  sea  rose  her  speed  decreased. 
Hunt  was  at  the  wheel,  and  there 
was  a  look-out  on  the  forecastle 
and  on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 
The  smallest  member  of  the  crew 
— Muz,  the  fox-terrier — was  on 
his  mat  on  the  lee-side  of  the  fun- 
nel-casing. He  had  come  out  to 
the  Mediterranean  with  me  while 
a  mere  puppy,  and  arrived  in 
Ancona  a  dog  without  a  name. 
There  he  chased  and  almost  killed 
the  first  cat  that  he  saw.  A  gen- 
darme came  up,  arrested  him, 
muttered  something  that  sounded 
Uke  cane  feroce,  and  took  him  to 
the  town-hall.  In  the  end  he 
was  sentenced  to  wear  a  muzzle — 
a  badge  of  infamy  which  had 
hitherto  inade  him  look  down 
upon  all  dogs  whom  he  had  met 
abroad.  For  two  days  he  tried 
to  scratch  it  off  with  his  fore- 
paws,  and  by  rubbing  his  nose 
against  the  stones ;  but  eventually 
had  to  succumb  to  force  majeure. 
Then  he  received  the  name  of 
Muz,  and  never  left  the  yacht 
unless  he  was  made  to. 

About  an  hoar  after  leaving 
Flora  a  sail  was  reported  close 
ahead.  '  Hard  a-port !  Ease  off 
the  jib  and  forestaysail  sheets  !* 
The  Carodoc  swung  round,  and  a 
little  fishing -boat,  that  in  the 
dim  light  had  looked  almost  large 
enough  to  be  an  Austrian  frigate, 
passed  close  under  our  lee-quarter. 
The  Italian  sailors,  lent  by  Corali, 
said  that  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  our  meeting  the  enemy 
so  fSu  from  land.  The  glorious 
excitement  of  that  night  and  of 
the  day  that  followed !  There  was 
nothing  that  could  be  compared 
to  the  command  of  a  fast  schooner 
in  half  a  gale  of  wind  1  A  quick 
eye,  a  steady  hand  on  the  helm, 
and  we  could  make  all  the  winds 
and  the  waves  obey  us. 
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Morning  came,  and  witli  it 
more  wind  and  a  heavier  sea, 
which  made  the  yacht  stagger  so 
that  I  had  the  topsails  lowered, 
and  a  smgle  reef  taken-in  in  the 
foresail  and  mainsail. 

'Well,  Hunt,  what  do*  you 
think  about  it)  Do  you  think 
we  can  run  away  from  one  of  their 
cruisers  f 

'Don*t  know  at  all,  sir,'  said 
he,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the 
head.  He  had  a  great  prejudice 
against  steam.  'These  here 
steamers  cany  such  a  terrible 
weather-helm.  We'd  better  ease 
off  the  mainsheet  a  little,  sir;  I 
can't  keep  her  on  her  course 
without  janmuQg  the  helm  hard 
up.  I  don't  mean  no  offence  to 
you  or  the  yacht,  sir  ;<  but  I 
shouldn't  like  to  find  myself 
under  the  lee  of  a  frigate  just 
now.' 

*  Well,  Hunt,  we  must  do  what 
we  can.' 

As  I  went  away  from  him,  I 
heard  him  muttering,  'Ah,  she 
were  a  beauty !'  meaning,  I  sup- 
pose, the  Caradoc  before  her  con- 
version. Finally,  he  relieved  his 
feelings  by  ordering  the  look-out 
on  the  bridge  to  keep  his  eyes 
wider  open,  in  forcible  language. 

Soon  after  sunrise  a  dense 
driving  mist  surrounded  the  yacht, 
which  made  everything  invisible 
beyond  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  One  of  the  men  reported 
about  an  hour  afterwards  that  he 
heard  a  ship's  bell  close  by ;  but 
as  nothing  could  be  seen,  I  thought 
that  it  must  have  been  the  cry  of 
a  sea-bird  or  the  wind.  In  another 
half-hour  we  had  emerged  from 
the  fog,  and  out  of  it  appeared 
about  a  mile  off  the  Austrian 
frigate  Opal  under  easy  sail !  We 
must  have  passed  very  close  to 
her  in  the  mist,  and,  judging 
from  the  course  she  was  now 
steering,  we  had  probably  been 
running    alongside    of    her    for 


some  distance.  Hunt  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Coming  up  to 
the  bridge,  he  merely  said, 
'  Strange  sail  right  abeam,  sir ;' 
and  returned  to  the  wheel  without 
a  word. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before 
she  showed  any  signs  of  having 
seen  us,  which  gave  us  time  to 
shake  out  the  reefs  and  to  put 
the  yacht  on  her  best  sailing 
course,  with  the  wind  about  two 
points  abaft  the  beam.  This 
brought  the  frigate  right  astern. 
Suddenly  she  seemed  to  wake  up; 
the  men  crowded  into  the  rigging, 
her  helm  was  put  up,  and  a  blaiik 
cartridge  was  fired  to  make  us 
heave-to.  By  this  time  we  had  in- 
creased our  lead  considerably.  The 
frigate  yawed  to  fire  a  shell  at  us; 
but  it  burst  some  distance  astern. 
We  settled  down  for  the  race.  I 
could  hardly  hope  that  we  should 
win  it ;  the  sea  was  so  high  that 
the  yacht  had  much  more  water 
to  go  through  than  her  opponent, 
who,  being  ten  times  her  size,  did 
not  rise  and  fall  with  each  wave. 

How  exciting  the  first  hour  of 
the  chase  was  !  The  distance  be- 
tween lis  did  not  seem  to  diminish, 
but  we  had  more  sail  set  than  the 
masts  ought  to  carry  in  such  a 
high  wind.  Under  steam  alone 
we  should  have  had  no  chance. 
Sometimes  as  we  lay  in  the  trough 
of  a  sea  the  frigate  was  completely 
hidden  from  us.  The  lee  rail 
was  close  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  men,  except  those 
at  the  helm  and  the  sheets,  had 
to  crouch  down  under  the  shelter 
of  the  weather  bulwarks.  Clouds 
of  spray  were  driven  over  us  by 
the  screw  racing  when  the  stem 
was  out  of  water. 

Hunt  and  I  were  on  the  bridge 
watching  the  frigate  through  our 
glasses.  She  did  not  seem  to  bear 
her  press  of  sail  as  well  as  we  did, 
but  was  rolling  heavily ;  nor  did 
she  gain  much  on  us,  but  probably 
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her  steam  was  very  low  when  she 
oghted  US. 

^This  is  very  like  an  ocean 
race  from  the  ^Needles  to  Cher- 
bourg, Hunt,  only  rather  more 
exciting.' 

*  We  don't  get  no  allowance  for 
tonnage^  I  am  afraid,  sir.' 

By  midday  the  frigate  had 
gained  upon  us  and  was  now  less 
than  a  niile  away.  We  all  began 
to  feel  that  most  likely  before 
sunset  we  should  be  prisoners  on 
board  the  frigate,  the  Caiadoc 
stolen  from  us,  and  either  in  the 
hands  of  a  prize  crew,  or  a  blazing 
wreck  that  would  light  up  the 
dark  waters  at  midnight. 

Suddenlyanother  friendly  storm 
of  rain  hid  ns  for  more  than  half 
an  hour.  We  had  been  driven 
considerably  out  of  our  course  by 
the  frigate,  so  I  took  the  c^por- 
tunity  of  putting  the  Caradoc 
nearly  dose  hauled  on  the  port 
tack,  which  I  had  been  unable  to 
do  on  first  sighting  the  frigate  as 
she  was  abeam.  This  would  give 
ns  a  better  chance  of  escape,  as  a 
fore-and-aft-rigged  vessel  would 
sail  nearer  to  the  wind  than  a 
square-rigged  one.  The  success 
of  this  manoeuvre  depended  main- 
ly on  the  length  of  time  we  re- 
mained out  of  sight,  and  on  the 
frigate  not  changing  her  course. 
When  at  last  it  cleared  up,  she 
was  a  mile  to  leeward  of  us  sailing 
straight  away.  Hunt  was  quite 
pleased.  The  sea  had  calmed 
down  a  little  now,  and  as  soon  as 
the  frigate  had  rounded-to  (which 
she  did  very  clumsily)  she  fired 
her  starboard  broadside  at  us. 
Most  of  the  shots  fell  wide,  but 
one  came  through  the  rigging  and 
made  a  hole  in  the  foresaiL 

This  was  more  than  Muz  could 
stand.  Jumping  down  from  his 
mat,  he  got  on  to  a  coil  of  rope 
nnder  the  bulwarks,  and  with  his 
fore  paws  on  the  lee  rail  and  his 
head  just  peering  above  it,  he 


barked,  furiously  at  the  frigate. 
When  he  found  that  he  could  do 
no  good  by  barking  into  space,  he 
returned  to  his  mat  sulkily,  growl- 
ing all  the  time. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  kept 
our  distance,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  we  should  escape,  unless  some 
mishap  occurred  to  us.  But  about 
three  the  yacht's  jibboom  broke 
ofi*,  and  we  fell  graduaUy  into  the 
clutches  of  the  frigate.  All  was 
almost  lost,  when  her  fore  topgal- 
lant mast  was  carried  away,  drag- 
ging down  with  it  three  sails. 
We  were  saved.  I  immediately 
ran  up  the  courteous  signal  in  the 
International  Code,  'Farewell,  a 
pleasant  voyage.'  This  insulting 
message  she  answered  with  a 
broadside,  which  did  us  no  harm. 
She  hove-to  to  repair  the  wreck, 
and  gradually  sank  lower  and 
lower  on  the  horizon,  and  was  out 
of  sight  at  sunset.  Some  time 
afterwards  I  heard  that  the  fEillen 
rigging  had  fouled  her  screw, 
which  accounted  for  our  getting 
away  so  easily  after  the  accident. 

We  sighted  the  Italian  fieet  at 
daylight  next  morning,  and  in  an 
hour  were  at  anchor  between  the 
two  divisions.  A  boat  was  sent 
off  to  the  flagship  with  the  des- 
patches, and  at  noon  the  Admiral 
himself  paid  me  a  visit  on  board 
the  Caradoc.  I  stayed  three  days 
with  the  fieet.  Their  hospitality 
was  unbounded,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  they  received  us 
was  most  gratifying.  The  petty 
officers  gave  a  grand  supper  to 
my  men,  while  I  was  hardly  able 
to  spend  another  hour  on  board 
the  Caradoc.  To  have  successfully 
completed  such  a  romantic  adven- 
ture seemed  to  me  the  height  of 
good  fortune;  the  only  thing 
wanting  was  the  kind  word  that 
I  felt  sure  of  getting  from  Ma- 
dame Delconi  when  I  returned  to 
Fiora. 

Never  again  shall  I  feel  the 
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pride  with  vMcIi  I  Bailed  through 
the  fleet  on  our  way  back  to  Italy. 
The  band  of  each  ship  played  the 
English  Kational  AnUiem,  and 
saluted  our  flag  hoisted  at  each 
foremast.  AVe  reached  Ancona 
two  days  afterwards.  I  went  over 
to  see  the  Consul  at  Flora.  Ma- 
dame Delconi  was  not  there,  and 
they  told  me  that  she  had  gone 
back  to  Ancona.  Next  day  I  saw 
her  on  the  Fiazza,  talking  eagerly 
to  an  Italian  deputy.  She  bowed 
elightly,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
could  not  remember  who  it  was 
she  was  bowing  to,  and  walked 
away  under  the  trees ;  I  had  quite 
passed  away  &am  her  memory. 

Then  I  went  up  to  the  hospital 
to  ask  after  poor  Morris.  To  my 
great  grief  I  heard  that  he  had 
died  two  days  before.  I  asked  if 
anybody  had  been  to  see  him  ever, 


but  was  told  that  no  one  except  s 
priest  had  been  near  him.  Ma- 
dame Delconi  had  forgotten  ber 
promise,  so  eagerly  given.  When 
a  little  eympathj',  a  few  pleasant 
words,  a  smile,  a  handful  of  flowers, 
would  have  done  him  more  good 
tlian  any  number  of  physicians, 
she  had  left  him  to  die  alone,  un- 
known, and  ancaredfor;  with  no 
one  near  bim  who  could  speak  to 
bim  in  his  own  language,  or  hear 
hie  last  words,  or  take  his  last 
mesB^^.  A  seaman  who  had  al- 
ways done  his  duty,  he  died  &r 
away  from  bis  home,  far  away 
from  the  voice  of  his  widowed 
mother,  in  the  midst  of  strangers, 
who  only  regarded  him  as  an  in- 
teresting case  in  surgery. 

Next  day  I  left  Ancona,  and 
reached  England  early  in  the  au- 
tumn. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

castle  adl£rberg. 

Castle  Adlerbbbo. 
As  to  its  exact  geographical 
position,  our  ideas  when  we  left 
Ludwigsheim  were  still  yague 
and  general  A  morning  in  the 
railway  would,  we  were  told, 
bring  us  to  the  nearest  station; 
thence,  an  afternoon  in  an  Ein- 
spanner  to  the  castle,  which  we 
might  expect  to  reach  towards 
five  o'clock. 

Once  out  of  the  train,  and  well 
behind  the  range  of  heights  bor- 
dering the  plain  through  which 
the  railway  runs,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  country  as  wild  and 
picturesqae  as  the  most  flowery 
imagination  could  desire.  Acres 
and  acres  of  forest-land,  rugged 
hUls  thickly  overgrown  by  masses 
of  oak  and  beech,  with  a  dark  fringe 
of  fiis.  Bright  running  trout- 
streams,  banked  by  broken  rocks 
green  and  gray  with  moss.  We 
might  have  fancied  ourselves  in 
Wales  or  the  Lake  country,  but 
for  the  maize  and  vines  we  had 
left  behind  us  in  the  plain. 

Five  o'clock  came,  and  we  were 
still  jogging  leisurely  along  a 
mountain-road  that  followed  the 
winding  course  of  a  little  river 
under  the  brow  of  a  hilL  Sud- 
denly, as  we  rounded  a  sharp 
curve,  the  driver,  pointing  upwards 
with  his  whip-handle,  laconicaUy 
observed, 
'  Schloss  Adlerberg.' 
Looking  up  we  beheld  the  tall, 
broken,  shapeless  tower  and  hol- 
low waUs  of  an  ancient,  worm- 
eaten  ruin.  It  seemed  to  spring 
out  of  the  rocks  overhead,  on  the 


edge  of  which  it  stood,  an  ivied, 
crumbling  skeleton,  white  and 
hoar  against  the  murky  evening 
sky.  A  mere  shell  or  husk — a 
dwelling  for  the  stork. 

*  Schloss  Adlerberg  P  repeated 
Eva,  aghast.  For  a  moment  we 
thought  that  we  or  the  castle 
were  bewitched. 

'  Yes,  the  (die  Schloss,*  he  ex- 
plained. *The  other,  the  new, 
we  shall  see  presently,  as  we  turn 
the  next  comer.' 

Almost  as  he  spoke  we  came  in 
sight  of  it — a  large  showy  building 
in  the  prime  of  life,  admirably 
situated  on  the  heights  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  ruin.  The 
front  was  flanked  by  two  round 
towers,  and  the  foreground  was 
turfed  over,  and  bordered  by  a 
broad  terrace  looking  down  on 
the  river. 

There  was  no  drive  up  through 
the  garden  to  the  front  door. 
Leaving  our  carriage  and  baggage 
in  the  stable-yard,  we  were  escort- 
ed along  the  narrow  gravel  walks 
and  trimmed  turf  to  the  flight  of 
white-stone  steps  leading  up  to  a 
portico.  The  doors  stood  wide 
open,  and  in  the  hall  sat  an  old 
Rip  van  Winkle-looking  porter, 
fast  asleep.  He  roused  himself 
sorrowfully  at  our  approach,  and 
conducted  us  through  a  long  suite 
of  rooms  to  a  distant  boudoir, 
whence,  while  still  afar  ofT,  we 
heard  the  most  ominous  sounds 
proceeding.  Sounds  of  a  female 
voice  talking  in  a  shrill,  high, 
soprano  key  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  impatient  heavy  male  tread 
pacing  the  floor.  Both  ceased 
quite  suddenly  as  the  servant  en- 
tered and  announced  us. 
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The  nameless  awkwardness  of 
that  moment  was  extreme.  We 
knew  too  well  that  we  had  most 
inopportunely  stumbled  upon  a 
sharp  domestic  squabble,  although 
Sophie  in  her  welcome  to  us  was 
even  more  demonstrative  than 
usual.  It  appears  to  afford  some 
kind  of  a  relief  to  a  wife  to  vent 
the  suppressed  irritation  she  is 
feeling  towards  her  husband  in  an 
ostentatious  burst  of  affection  to 
her  female  Mends.  Leopold  re- 
ceived his  guests  as  usual,  with 
true  British  fortitude,  but  his 
clouded  brow,  and  Sophie's  flushed 
cheek,  showed  that  the  war  of 
words  between  them  had  been  of 
the  sharpest. 

Mr.  Meredith  sulked,  looking 
ugly,  superlatively  ugly,  as  only 
handsome  men  and  women  can 
look.  At  last,  to  our  inffnite  re- 
lief, he  left  the  room.  We  a\1 
reverted  to  our  natural  voices  at 
once. 

'  I  am  glad,  so  glad  you  are 
come,  for  1  was  beginning  to  bore 
myself  frightful,'  said  Sophie 
candidly.  '  Leopold  is  always  out 
— ^he  lives  in  the  open,  and  then 
I  am  alone,  all  alone,  in  this  big 
castle.  But  now  you  are  here, 
we  are  going  all  to  be  happy  and . 
amused.  In  three  days  come 
Theodore  and  Herr  von  Zbirow, 
and  you  can  commence  your  re- 
hearsals.' 

She  then  took  us  to  our  rooms, 
which  communicated  with  each 
other.  From  the  large  window 
and  balcony  of  mine  was  a  strik- 
ing view  extending  along  the  line 
of  hills  bordering  the  river.  In 
the  light  of  the  summer  moon  the 
cadaverous  walls  of  the  distant 
ruin  were  distinctly  visible,  rising 
there  like  a  gigantic  tombstone  or 
monolith. 

*  The  Swallow's  Nest  we  call  it,' 
said  Sophie.  '  In  the  very  oldest 
times  it  was  a  Boman  fortress, 
afterwards  a  gothic  castle.     But 


it  was  let  fall  to  complete  ruin, 
and  there  was  no  house  at  all  on 
the  property  till  my  father  built 
this  Schloss.  You  would  not 
think  it  was  new,  would  youl' 

We  both  agreed  that  it  was 
very  successfully  aged,  much  as 
one  might  remark  complimentarily 
on  an  old  lady  that  she  was  very 
well  preserved.  Castle  Adlerberg, 
besides,  seemed  to  combine  medi- 
eval picturesqueness  with  an  at- 
tention to  creature  comforts  rare 
in  Germany,  and  due  here,  per- 
haps, to  Graf  von  Seckendorfs 
English  proclivities. 

'  I  wonder  what  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meredith  were  quarrelling  about 
when  we  arrived,'  observed  £ya, 
as  soon  as  she  and  I  were  alone. 

I  shook  my  head.  *  The  great 
point  is  that  they  were  quarrelling. 
I  always  thought  the  day  must 
come  for  their  two  wills  to  clash, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  bad  day. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that 
we  broke  in  and  stopped  them 
when  we  did.' 

By  dinner-time,  however,  the 
domestic  horizon  seemed  pretty 
smooth  again.  In  the  evening 
Sophie  showed  us  all  over  the 
castle.  The  keen,  unconcealed 
pleasure  she  took  in  doing  the 
honours  made  her  prolong  the 
operation  to  the  utmost.  We 
must  inspect  each  room,  passage, 
picture,  piece  of  furniture,  explore 
linen- chests,  china-cupboards,  and 
pass  criticisms  and  judgments  on 
all. 

'  Kow  come  to  the  theatre,'  she 
said,  when  everything  else  was 
exhausted,  having  kept  this  as  a 
bonne  bouche  for  the  last. 

The  theatre  was  remarkably 
unconventional,  untheatrical  even, 
as  our  idead  go.  An  oblong  hall, 
or  rather  picture-gallery,  delicately 
decorated,  and  hung  with  engrav- 
ings and  water-colour  drawings. 
There  were  seats  for  from  one  to 
two  hundred  spectators.     About 
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one-ihiid  of  the  room  wae  screen- 
ed off  by  a  heavy,  dark-red  yelvet 
curtain. 

Sophie  took  us  behind  the 
proscenium  and  showed  us  the 
stage,  cleverly  constructed  for  the 
easy  disposal  of  scenery,  scraps 
of  which,  together  with  a  number 
of  dusty,  rusty  '  properties,'  were 
lying  about. 

'  The  theatre  has  been  so  little 
used  lately,'  Sophie  explained. 
'  When  I  was  a  child  we  used  to 
act  here  often,  but  there  has  now 
been  nothing  since  three — four 
year — ^not  since  my  Leopold's 
first  visit,  when  we  did  some 
tableaux.  And  I  recollect  he 
said  I  looked  so  well  that  night 
with  all  my  hair  down,  as 
Ophelia.' 

Below  the  footlights  were  seats 
for  a  small  orchestra  of  about 
thirty.  From  each  side  of  the 
stage  doors  led  into  little  cor- 
ridors, out  of  which  the  dress- 
ing-rooms opened*  The  separa- 
tion between  spectators  and  per- 
formers,,  so  difficult  to  manage 
except  in  a  regular  theatre,  and 
so  all-important  to  stage-illusion, 
was  complete.  Nothing,  indeed, 
seemed  wanting  or  imperfect. 
Standing  on  those  boiurds,  I 
thought,  the  chilliest  amateur, 
the  most  blasS  professional,  must 
feel  a  touch  of  the  stage-fever. 
How  much  more  a  parcel  of 
enthusiasts,  as  our  company  pro- 
mised to  be ! 

Our  appreciation  of  Castle 
Adlerberg  was  warm  enough  to 
satisfy  even  Sophie.  Eva  and  I 
sang  its  praises  in  alternate  gushes 
of  admiration. 

*  The  strangest  thing  is,'  I  re- 
marked, as  we  left  the  theatre, 
'that  the  place  does  not  seem 
strange  to  me.  I  believe  I  should 
have  known  my  way  about  it 
without  a  guide.  From  the  first 
moment  I  was  struck  by  that 
curious  ''I  have  been  here  be- 


fore "  feeling,  that  takes  hold  of 
one  sometimes  in  a  new  region.' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  have  heard  tell,' 
said  Sophie  gravely,  Hhat  it  is 
an  omen,  and  that  one's  fate,  for 
good  or  bad,  awaits  one  in  such 
a  place,  certain.  But  you  are  not 
superstitious  V 

I  was  laughing.  *  No  omen  is 
wanted  to  convince  me  that  my 
fate  awaits  me  here.  Am  I  not 
going  to  make  my  first  appearance 
on  any  stage,  and  in  an  opera  con- 
ducted by  the  composer,  and  that 
composer,  Herr  von  Zbirow  V 

*  Yes ;  but  then  you  are  such  a 
favourite  of  the  Meister's,*  said 
Sophie  significantly, — '  and  he  is 
quite  the  most  particular  man  I 
know.  But  let  us  talk  no  more 
of  fates  and  omens,  it  makes  me 
nervous ;  and  that  my  Leopold 
cannot  bear.' 

Life  at  Castle  Adlerberg  was 
pleasant,  if  rather  monotonous. 
The  habits  and  hours  of  the 
establishment  had  been  almost 
entirely  Englished,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Meredith's  tastes.  Only 
a  certain  un-English  negligence 
and  a  few  slipshod  customs,  which 
suited  his  kzy  nature,  remained ; 
and  Sophie,  in  the  simple  frugality 
that  distinguished  her  house- 
keeping, the  absence  of  display 
in  her  domestic  arrangements, 
showed  much  sound  German 
sense.  Again,  the  isolation  of 
the  place  and  lack  of  society — 
immense  distances  lying  between 
the  inmates  of  the  castle  and 
their  nearest  neighbours—put  the 
various  excitements,  the  come  and 
go  of  an  English  country  house, 
out  of  the  question  here.  Whilst 
Mr.  Meredith,  whose  ruling  pas- 
sion appeared  to  be  shooting,  was 
out  from  morning  till  night  with 
his  gun,  Sophie,  knowing  him 
thus  innocently  employed,  con- 
tented herself  with  the  little  cares 
of  housekeeping  and  dressing, 
Francis  Joseph's  education,  and 
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above  all  the  preparationa  for  the 
coining /«/«. 

But  honeymoonshine  was  at  an 
end,  and  Leopold's  temper,  de- 
spite the  restraint  of  the  presence 
of  strangers,  asserted  itself  now 
and  then  in  a  way  that  threatened 
ill  for  the  futare.  To  no  open, 
no  fair  means  would  he  yield. 
Force,  persuasion,  entreaty,  would 
alike  be  thrown  away  on  him;  and 
Sophie,  who  had  plenty  of  sense, 
would  be  the  last  woman  in  the 
world  to  waste  powder  and  shot 
in  attempting  to  play  upon  his 
feelings.  So  long  as  she  kept  to 
little  feminine  artifices  and  ma- 
nceuvrea  she  could  always  by  her 
tact  contrive  to  get  a  fair  share 
of  her  own  way.  Unfortunately 
she  was  hasty,  and  Leopold  Mere- 
dith's wife  could  not  afford  to  lose 
her  self-control,  or  forgot  prudence 
under  provocation,  as  she  was 
too  apt  to  do. 

The  arrival  of  Von  Zbirow  and 
Theodore  Marston  was  welcome, 
and  gave  the  signal  for  a  new 
state  of  things.  Musical  pre- 
parations began  now  in  strict 
professional  earnest.  Yon  Zbirow 
took  care  of  this.  He  was  a  des- 
pot, our  conductor,  by  nature  and 
habit.  Woe  unto  those — and 
they  were  not  few — who  ventured 
to  differ  from  him  in  matters 
artistic  !  Now  despotism,  though 
very  odious,  when  the  right  to 
domineer  is  arbitrary  and  un- 
earned, as  the  right  of  birth,  and 
claimed  on  the  strength  of  this 
alone,  dtness  apart,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  tyrannical  prince  or  papa,  be- 
comes a  virtue,  sometimes  a  neces- 
sity at  least,  as  in  an  army,  and 
in  artistic  campaigns  of  all  others. 
It  may  do  so  much  good,  and  can 
do  very  little  harm.  Von  Zbirow, 
as  Lord  Paramount  of  the  proceed- 
ings, gave  to  our  attempts  a  unity 
and  efficiency  that  they  would 
never  have  attained  had  our  stage- 
manager  been  one  whit  less  im- 


perious, or  allowed  every  member 
of  his  awkward  squad  to  do  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
Under  the  Doctor's  rigid  super- 
intendence Mrs.  Meredith  pre- 
sided over  the  costume  depart- 
ment. Here  she  was  in  her 
element,  busy  and  happy,  con- 
triving picturesque  slashed  doub- 
lets and  graceful  mantles  for 
Eafael ;  pilgrim's  robes  and  page's 
suits  for  Perdita.  Eva,  also  sub- 
ject to  Von  Zbirow's  orders,  work- 
ed indefatigably  at  the  painting 
and  renovating  of  the  scenery — no 
light  task.  There  was  a  winter 
hmdscape  which  had  already  done 
duty  at  a  children's  fairy  panto- 
mime. She  must  put  leaves  on 
the  trees,  turf  where  the  snow 
lay,  vineyards  on  the  slopes, 
turn  the  icicles  into  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
There  was  also  an  interior,  which 
he  decided  must  be  adapted  for 
Perdita's  room. 

'But  it  represents  a  chapel,' 
objected  Eva. 

'  What  of  that?'  retorted  the 
dictator ;  *  alter  the  foreground  a 
little,  leaving  the  rest  as  it  is,  and 
call  it  her  oratory.' 

And  he  would  accept  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  lapse  of  duty,  any 
shortcomings  in  the  work  on 
hand. 

But  the  full  brunt  of  his  seve- 
rity fell  upon  Theodore  and  my- 
self, whom  he  kept  to  hard  un- 
remitting practice,  separately 
sometimes,  sometimes  together. 
His  manner  to  me  had  settled 
down  into  the  frank  familiarity 
of  master  to  pupil.  Indeed,  for 
the  present,  he  seemed  to  have 
sunk  all  his  other  relations  to  the 
world,  and  to  exist  as  composer 
and  stage-manager  only. 

Now  perhaps  I  was  meek  ; 
perhaps  he  made  allowances  for 
me  as  an  amateur ;  at  all  events 
we  had  no  collisions.  But  be- 
tween   him  and    Theodore    the 
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coarse  of  study  lan  anything  but 
smooth,  and  gave  lise  to  many  an 
impromptu  scene  as  exciting  and 
paretic  as  those  of  the  Portent 
it8el£ 

The  climax  came  one  afternoon. 
I  was  alone  in  the  billiard-room — 
our  music-room  for  the  time  being 
-—quietly  studying  my  rdle^  when 
the  door  was  flung  violently  open, 
and  in  stalked  Von  Zbirow,  the 
picture  of  righteous  indignation  ; 
pale,  with  dilated  eyes,  ruffled 
hair,  and  nervously  brandishing 
with  his  hand  the  roll  of  music  he 
held,  taking  it  in  the  spirit  for  a 
truncheon.  I  knew  diroctly  that 
he  had  been  having  a  private  re- 
hearsal with  Theodore,  and  trem- 
bled for  the  issue. 

'It  is  too  much,  it  is  indeed,' 
he  gasped  hoarsely. 

He  always  spoke  English  when 
he  was  in  a  passion.  Then,  in  a 
stillp  small  voice  of  rage,  at  a 
white  heat,  he  went  on  civilly, 

'  I  am  extremely  sorry,  on  your 
account,  Miss  Noel,  but  I  deeply 
regret  to  have  to  tell  you  that  the 
whole  affair  is  at  an  end.  I 
can  mo  more.  The  impertinence, 
the  arrogance  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Marston  are  past  bearing.  There 
is  no  true  musician,  no  true  artist 
left  in  him.  He  is  spoilt — ten, 
twenty  time  spoilt.  He  give 
himself  airs — he  turn  the  music 
upside  down  if  he  could.  He 
trouble  himself  for  nothing  but 
how  to  get  one  good  place  for  his 
chest  C.  But,'  he  added  slowly, 
with  savage  complacency,  *  I  know 
what  come  of  that.  He  ruin  his 
voice ;  and  soon  it  will  be  a  pain 
to  hear  him.  I  have  done  what  I 
could*  I  spoke  to  him  in  right 
strong  terms ;  but  he  will  listen 
to  no  word.  So  I  have  told  him 
that  I  withdraw  my  opera.  Let 
him  and  Frau  Merrydick  get  up 
one  piece  of  Offenbach  or  Lecocq. 
He  will  do  it — ah,  first-rate.  But, 
as  for  me,  I  will  not  be  sacrificed 


— ^will  not  have  my  music  mu- 
tilated by  one  vain  young  booby 
— all  for  to  trot  out  his  pet 
effects.' 

And  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  half  relieved,  half  worn  out 
by  his  philippic. 

'It  is  strange,  indeed,'  I  ob- 
served gently, '  that  he  should  fail 
to  do  justice  to  what  he  admires 
so  devoutly.* 

'Theodore  admire  the  music? 
He  admire  his  own  voice  in  it, 
you  mean  for  to  say,  sure.' 

'Well,  a  strong,  full -toned, 
genuine  tenor  like  his  is  just  what 
it  requires.  And  I  think  he  could 
do  justice  to  it.' 

'He  could, he  could.  But  do 
you  not  perceive  it  is  that  very 
thing  which  exasperate  me  sof 
He  wUl  not.' 

'  We  must  make  him,  MeisterJ 

*  Hein.  Speak  for  yourself. 
For  me  I  have  enough.  I  will  no 
more.* 

'After  all,  Meister^  and  I  sighed, 
'  who  is  there  you  could  name  who 
would  sing  it  better  V 

'  Is  that  a  consolation?  Com- 
forter of  Job.' 

'  There  are  parts  in  it  that  suit 
him  curiously,  scenes  that  seem 
to  have  been  written  expressly  for 
his  voice.' 

'So  they  were,  so  they  were,' 
cried  Yon  Zbirow,  clasping  his 
hands  over  his  head  in  despera- 
tion.    '  Had  I  but  known — ^ 

'  Indeed,  indeed,'  I  interposed, 
'I  declare  he  will  do  his  best 
when  the  moment  comes.  He  is 
so  enthusiastic  about  it.' 

'Theodore?  Never  I'  snapping 
his  fingers. 

'  He  told  me  yesterday  that  he 
considered  your  choice  of  him  for 
the  part  the  greatest  musical  com- 
pliment he  had  ever  received.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  aU  very  welL  He 
change  his  mind  now.' 

'Jbid  that  he  looked  forward 
to  this  performance  as  he  had 
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never  done  to  anything  since  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage.' 

*  Ah,  bah  !* 

*  And  that—' 

'  Silence,  Picciola ;  I  will  hear 
no  word  more.  He  is  one  rogue, 
Theodore,  but  he  can  talk,  and 
you  can  talk.  You  are  in  league 
with  him.  Think  you  I  don't 
know  thati  Now  I  go  for  a 
walk ;'  and  he  went  off  in  a  great 
hurry,  already  smiling  perceptibly 
beneath  his  frown,  and  mortally 
afraid,  I  suspect,  of  losing  the  dig- 
nity of  wrath  altogether  if  he  stayed 
to  listen  to  my  pleading  any  longer. 

Five  minutes  afterwa^  the 
door  burst  open  again,  and  enter, 
brusquely,  Theodore  without  his 
temper. 

*  O  Miss  Noel — I  beg  your  par- 
don.' He  took  up  a  book  and 
pretended  to  read;  then,  after  a 
pause,  began  very  calmly, '  Miss 
Noel,  I  am.  really  sorry,  heartily 
sorry  on  your  account,  but  this 
performance  cannot  go  on.  Yon 
Zbirow  is  simply  insupportable, 
and  I  have  told  him  that  I  must 
fling  up  my  part.  Let  him  go 
and  hunt  for  some  other  singer  to 
sing  it  to  his  mind.  I  wi&h  he 
may  find  him.  But  I  won't  stand 
ha4g  hk  ^hims  and  caprices 
drilled  into  me .  as  if  I  were  a 
marionette.  Why,  if  I  were  to 
let  him  dictate,  he  would  utterly 
spoil  the  effect  of  his  own  music. 
The  opera  will  be  ^  fiasco^  thanks 
to  him,  of  course ;  but  I  shall  be 
the  sufferer  just  as  well  as  he,  and 
I  do  protest  against  sacrificing  my 
reputation  as  a  singer  to  his  ob- 
stinate folly.  Such  fanatical  com- 
posers had  better  get  saints  or 
steam-engines  to  sing  for  them. 
No  artist  with  a  grain  of  sense 
or  spirit  can  be  expected  to  put 
up  with  such  absurd  notions  as 
his ;'  and  there  he  stood,  chafing 
and  fretting  like  a  spirited  horse 
xmder  the  curb.  I  thought  I 
should  have  laughed  aloud. 


'  But  the  music,  the  music/  I 
expostulated.  '  You  cannot  have 
altered  your  opinion  about  that. 
As  for  me,  I  grow  fonder  of  it 
every  day.' 

'  0,  the  music  is  very  fair  in  it- 
self, if  he  were  not  bent  on  ruin* 
ing  it  by  the  treatment  he  insists 
upon.  All  would  go  well  if  he 
would  just  allow  me  to  interpret 
Eafael  in  my  own  way.  Kidicu- 
lous  to  lay  down  the  law  to  me, 
and  pull  me  up  at  every  bar  as  if 
I  were  a  novice.  Besides,  what 
does  he  know  about  singing? 
What  would  he  say  if  I  were  to 
offer  to  correct  his  compositions  f 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  said  I  philosophi- 
cally, 'as  you  would  be  sure  to 
make  a  great  thing  of  the  part.' 

<Do  you  think  sof  he  asked 
indifferently. 

'  No  doubt  of  it.  As  he  is  not 
here  to  pull  us  up,  suppose  we 
were  to  go  through  the  first  duet.' 

It  was  the  old  prescription  of 
the  viper's  skin  as  a  cure  for 
its  bite.  Nothing  equalled  the 
Meist&i^s  music  as  a  mollifying 
ointment  for  the  wounds  caused 
by  Ids  speech. 

*  You  know,' observed  Theodore, 
after  a  while,  apologetically, '  Yon 
Zbirow  is  so  touchy,  so  testy  and 
strange,  that  occasionally  I  almost 
lose  my  temper  with  him.  Fifty 
times  before  this  I  should  have 
thrown  up  the  whole  affair  but 
for  you.' 

'  Well,  I  confess,'  I  rejoined, 
laughing, '  that  I  and  everybody 
would  consider  it  very  ungallant  oi 
you  to  leave  poor  Perdita  in  the 
lurch,  without  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  tenor  to  support  her. 
You  are  not  to  think  of  any  such 
thing.' 

And  we  sang  more  duets. 
Theodore's  brow  by  degrees  be- 
came perfectly  clear.  His  ill- 
humour  and  the  quarrel  were  ra- 
pidly vanishing  out  of  sight. 

'  Now  sing  the  air,'  said  Theo* 
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dore,  leaning  idly  in  an  annchair» 
with  his  head  thrown  hack,  his 
eyes  appearing  to  count  the  ciaeks 
in  the  ceiling.  So  I  sang : 

'I  come    from  where,  in  sorrow   and 

unrest, 
A  maiden  waits  and  sings,  ^  0  fair  pale 

face, 
Ah,  who  hath  borne  thee  far  from  my 

embrace?* ' 

'  I  should  like  to  sit  and  listen 
to  that  for  ever,'  he  exclaimed, 
with  vehemence. 

'  It  is  most  heautiful.' 

*  And  you — most  adorable.' 

The  words  fell  quickly,  half  in- 
audibly  from  his  lips,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  Yon  Zbirow 
reentered,  with  Mrs.  Meredith. 
Theodore  rose  with  a  start ;  but  as 
I  looked  from  him  to  the  Doctor, 
I  saw  that  the  reconciliation, 
though  tacit,  was  complete. 

This  was  not  the  last  storm, 
but  the  lesser  ones  that  followed 
from  time  to  time  were  success- 
fully weathered,  until  everything 
was  in  full  swing,  and  approaching 
some  sort  of  perfection. 

The  promised  bass,  warranted 
by  Von  Zbirow  to  '  do  no  harm,' 
had  arrived,  and  fully  justified  his 
reputation.  He  may  be  briefly 
described  as  made  up  of  the  nega- 
tives of  all  bad  qualities,  but 
without  any  affirmative  excellen- 
ces worth  mention.  Off  the  stage 
he  was  remarkable  only  for  his 
taciturnity.  He  laboured  under 
a  constitutional  inability  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  and  feelings — 
of  which  I  am  sure  he  was  full — 
on  any  subject  and  in  any  lan- 
guage. Attempts  to  draw  him 
out  had  the  effect  of  putting  him 
to  the  torture,  but  no  ordeal  could 
extract  from  him  more  than  a  gar- 
bled Yes  or  No. 

But  so  long  as  he  was  allowed 
to  sit  apart,  hold  his  tongue,  and 
respectfully  worship  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, whose  perennial  flow  of  lan- 
guage naturally  struck  him  as  next 


door  to  a  miracle,  he  looked  per- 
fectly content  On  the  stage  his 
shyness  vanished ;  he  was  always 
up  to  the  mark,  always  patient, 
and  gave  no  trouble. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith's proteges,  of  which  there 
were  three  now  on  the  spot,  and 
which  completed  the  caste  of  the 
opera,  cost  Von  Zbirow  many 
sleepless  nights  and  fresh  gray 
hairs.  First,  the  sisters  St.  An- 
gelo,  two  inseparables,  who  had 
lately  made  themselves  a  duet 
reputation  by  singing  together  in 
some  Grerman  musical  circlos.  The 
elder,  £edr,  with  a  shrill  soprano 
'some  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,'  as  Theodore  ex- 
pressed it,  and  who  murmured  a 
little  over  the  part  of  Lucrezia  as 
too  insigniflcant  for  her ;  but  she 
was  consoled  by  the  reflection  that 
it  gave  her  the  opportunity  to 
appear  in  rich  bridal  attire,  and 
exhibit  the  very  highest  notes  in 
her  scale.  The  younger  sister, 
with  a  good  contralto,  the  better 
performer  of  the  two,  but  who 
submitted  meekly  to  play  second 
fiddle  on  all  occasions,  and  who 
cherished  a  secret  passionate  de- 
votion to  the  composer,  spared  no 
pains  to  satisfy  him  in  the  rdle  of 
Eafael's  mother.  Last,  but  not 
least,  in  his  own  estimation,  a 
semi-amateur,  who  played  Count 
Dario,  and  who  cherished  wild 
dreams,  and  confided  them  to  me» 
of  making  this  the  most  important 
part  in  the  opera,  by  the  powerful 
and  artistic  impersonationhe meant 
to  make  thereof.  Von  Zbirow  got 
wind  of  the  delusion,  and  encour- 
aged him  in  it — 'to  make  him 
work,'  he  said. 

All  the  players,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Theodore  Marston,  required 
a  good  deal  of  drilling  as  to  the 
use,  not  so  much  of  their  voices, 
as  of  their  arms  and  legs.  No 
amount  of  ordinary  drilling  would, 
I  beheve,  have  raised  the  little 
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company  above  mediocrity.  But 
Yon  Zbirow's  galvanic  influence 
acted  upon  us  as  upon  his  orches- 
tia.  Tlie  lame,  the  weak,  the 
timid  were  lifted  out  of  them- 
selves, and  were  astonished  as  at 
a  miracle  by  their  own  powers. 

It  was  a  little  art  revival,  a  pro- 
paganda— nothing  to  last,  perhaps, 
but  it  worked  wonders  whilst  it 
lasted. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  *  PORTENT.' 

I  WONDER  if  heroes,  when  on 
the  eve  of  action,  are  ever  haunted 
with  sudden  and  unnecessary  fears 
lest  they  should  fall  unutterably 
short  of  what  is  expected  of  them 
— dire  forebodings  that  they  are 
now  going  to  prove  to  themselves 
and  the  world,  once  for  all,  what 
impostors  they  are. 

To  compare  small  things  with 
great,  the  most  hideous  nervous  mis- 
givings came  swarming  around  me 
like  bees  or  mosquitoesto  harass  me 
as  the  eventful  moment  drew  near. 
It  was  rather  late  to  find  out  the 
truth  now,  when  we  were  already 
dressed  for  our  parts,  and  the  scene 
was  set,  and  it  wanted  but  half  an 
hour  to  the  time  of  commence- 
ment— rather  late  to  repent  being 
pledged  to  a  great  piece  of  pre- 
sumption. I,  an  unequivocal 
amateur,  alas  !  about  to  *  create'  a 
leading  part  in  Yon  Zbirow's  opera, 
with  Theodore  Marston,  now  a 
practised  artist,  as  my  partner,  to 
create  the  other.  AYhat  if  the 
success  of  the  last  rehearsals  had, 
so  far  as  it  concerned  myself,  been 
a  pleasing  infatuation,  and  the 
composer  were  gnashing  his  teeth 
in  secret  over  his  mists^en  kind- 
ness and  confidence  in  intrusting 
the  rdle  to  me) 

Yon  Zbirow  cut  short  my  tre- 
mors, caught  and  interpreted  an 
appealing  look,  and  came  up  to 


reassure  me,  saying,  in  his  most 
peremptory  way, 

*  Keep  your  mind  easy.  I  kno'w 
what  you  are  thinking.  The  first 
amateur,  take  him  the  whole  yeax 
long,  must  stand  below  the  art- 
ist Good.  But  for  all  that  will 
it  happen  that  now  and  then  lie 
shoot  over  him,  be  it  for  one  even- 
ing— ^for  one  hour  only.  What  you 
wUl  do  to-night  you  could  not  re- 
peat again  and  again  three  times  in 
every  week  all  the  season  through. 
That  is  what  artists  have  before 
them.  They  must  reserve  their 
force,  give  often  no  more  than 
their  average,  and  by  their  average 
they  stand  or  fall.  Now  it  mat- 
ters not  what  your  average  would 
be,  since  we  have  only  to-night 
to  think  of,  when  you  shall  give 
us  your  all  best.  Come,  Frau 
Merrydick's  theatre  is  not  the 
Eoyal  Opera-house  at  Ludwigs- 
heim  ;  your  voice  Alls  it  quite ; 
you  have  well  mastered  the  music. 
And  think  not  to  tell  me  you  are 
a  novice  at  the  acting;  I  don't 
believe  it.  You  are  well  sup- 
ported. What  want  you  more? 
Courage.' 

*  Vogue  la  galhre<i  then,'  said  I 
gaily.  He  had  scattered  the  mos- 
quitoes, and  they  never  came  near 
me  again. 

A  rustling  of  silk,  subdued  mur- 
muring, laughing  voices  on  the 
other  side  of  the  curtain,  intimated 
that  the  audience  had  begun  to 
assemble.  The  guests  —  partly 
fjEiahionable  German  families  from 
the  neighbouring  Eesidenz  town, 
partly  fashionable  English  from  a 
liavourite  mountain  watering-place 
— ^were  nearly  all  unknown,  even  by 
name,  to  us,  the  performers.  For 
the  last  three  days  the  castle  had 
been  crammed  with  company,  and 
the  actors,  absorbed  by  frequent 
rehearsals  and  minor  preparations, 
had  of  necessity  led  a  life  quite 
apart  from  the  idle  inmates,  keep- 
ing different  hours,  and  not  even 
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dining   with  the  Merediths  and 
their  friends. 

Presently  Theodore  appeared, 
in  radiant  spirits.  His  fisher-boy's 
costume  was  the  counterpart  of  his 
dress  as  Masaniello  at  the  Priory 
hall,  where  first  he  and  I  had  met 
Perhaps  it  was  this  which  so  forci- 
bly throw  out  the  change  two 
years  had  wrought  on  the  wearer — 
the  change  from  the  rough  cast  of 
a  possible  Antinous  to  the  thing 
itself — the  perception  of  which 
stmck  me  suddenly  that  night  as 
he  approached. 

He  had  a  little  bunch  of  rare 
wild-flowers  in  his  hand,  and  put 
them  into  mine,  saying, 

'  Mrs.  Meredith  provides  bou- 
quets en  rhgle  for  the  singers  to- 
night.    Here  are  some  of  those 
mountain  things  you  said  you  were 
fond   o£     I  risked  my  neck  to 
get  them  for  you  this  afternoon.' 
Wild  pinks,  saicifrage,  gentians, 
and  maidenhair;  of  all  blossoms 
and  leaves  the  daintiest  while  they 
last — about  ten  minutes.    They 
were  my  favourites,  as  he  knew, 
and  I  took  them  from  his  hand 
with  a  pleased  smile.  At  the  same 
moment,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
a  vision  of  Elsa  crossed  my  mind 
— pretty,   flower-like,  pink-and- 
white  iW     I  looked  at  Theo- 
dore, feeling  as  though  the  same 
untoward  image  must  have  ap- 
peared to  him.   But  no;  lus  mind 
was  perfectly  untroubled,  as  he 
carelessly  dashed  back  his  curls 
that  crowded  from  under  his  red 
fisherman's  cap  and  encumbered 
his  forehead. 

'Look  at  Antonio,'  he  whis- 
pered, as  our  baritone  came  in, 
*with  his  long  thiu  legs  and  his 
short  cloak.  Is  he  not  just  like  the 
cranes  at  the  Zoologi<»l  Gazdens) 
Miss  Severn,  Miss  Severn,  a  new 
study  in  birds  for  you.  Ah,  sister 
St  Angelo  number  one.  How 
did  you  think  she  did  Lucrezia 
at  the  rehearsal  last  night  f 


'  I  thought,'  I  whispered  back, 
^  that  she  did  it  in  blue  satin  em- 
broidered with  gold.' 

He  laughed. 

*  There,  now  you  have  said  all. 
How  I  abhor  that  girl!  Here 
comes  the  sister;  she  is  a  good 
creature,  but  drives  the  poor  Doc- 
tor to  distraction  by  the  senti- 
mental way  in  which  she  follows 
him  about  with  her  eyes.  You 
know  their  real  name  is  Michael ; 
St.  Angelo  sounds  better.  Whom 
are  we  waiting  for  f 

'  Count  Dario,  my  noble  father 
— ^he  is  late.' 

'Not  he.  I  saw  him  dressed, 
three  hours  ago.  It  is  all  a  sham; 
for  effect,  you  know.  Ah,  there 
he  is,  at  last ;  so  well  disguised 
as  a  fine-looking  man  that,  upon 
my  word,  I  should  never  have 
known  him— would  you  V 

And  now,  attention.  Yon  Zbi- 
row  had  disappeared,  and  taken 
his  conductor's  post  below.  He 
gave  the  signal  at  once,  and  the 
orchestra  struck  up  the  overture. 

A  short  prelude — ^not  a  string 
of '  elegant  extracts*  or  pretty  pot- 
pourri of  the  opera  behind — but  a 
little  proem  that  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  spirit,  style,  and  co- 
louring of  the  musical  drama  to 
follow. 

*  Are  you  nervous  f  whispered 
Theodore  to  me,  as  we  listened 
behind  the  scenes. 

No;  to  be  nervous  one  must  be 
conscious,  self-harassed.  I  was 
neither  to-night,  and  shook  my 
head. 

*Do  Ilooksof 

'  Not  you.  As  for  me,  I  never 
dare  to  be  nervous  under  Yon 
Zbirow's  spectacled  nose.' 

As  he  said,  it  was  one  effect  of 
our  conductor's  serious  intense 
concentration  of  purpose  that  it 
carried  one  out  of  oneself,  and 
petty  personal  shyness  and  ti- 
midity died  on  the  spot. 

The  curtain  drew  up,  disclosing 
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Eva's  prettily  painted  scene  of 
the  vineyard  slopes,  with  a  dis- 
tance ingeniously  adapted  to  the 
tiny  stage,  and  showing  a  view 
of  the  lake  and  castle  in  the  back- 
gronnd.  The  spectators  applauded, 
which  encouraged  the  vintagers, 
who  trooped  on  and  sang  their 
opening  chorus  with  spirit  and 
ease. 

Then  I  seemed  to  feel  the 
awakening  of  the  conductor's  eye, 
the  flash  of  keen  expectation  that 
ran  over  his  face  as  Theodore 
came  on  the  stage. 

For,  rail  at  him  though  he 
might,  fall  out  with  him  though 
he  ever  would.  Von  Zbirow  in  a 
secret  comer  of  his  heart  che- 
rished a  spark  of  warmest  admi- 
ration for  the  young  artist  he  so 
persistently  ran  down,  and  anti- 
cipated great  things  of  him ;  and 
Theodore  knew  it. 

Eva,  the  sisters  St.  Angelo, 
and  I  stood  in  a  cluster  at  the 
wings  watching  him,  and  agroed 
in  a  breath  that  he  was  brilliant 
to-night.  Confident  of  himself, 
sure  of  approval  and  applause 
which  were  like  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  to  him,  he  was  happy  as 
man  can  never  be  except  in  his 
own  chosen  element.  Destiny  i^ 
a  cap  that  fits  so  few  comfortably 
that  is  it  not  a  positive  treat  to 
look,  for  once,  upon  a  man  who 
both  is,  and  admits  himself  to 
be,  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place) 

The  duet  with  Antonio  was 
given  with  an  animation  that  ex- 
hilarated  the  spectators,  both  be- 
fore and  behind  the  scenes.  The 
landscape  was  then  shifted,  dis- 
closing Perdita*s  room  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  castle,  and  myself,  in 
a  Juliet-like  white-satin  robe  and 
jeweled  girdle,  looking  out  pen- 
sively into  the  gloaming  over  the 
lake. 

The  *  Dream  Song,'  that  followed 
here,  had  to  be  sung  piano  pianis- 


simo, but  every  word  Von  Zbirow 
insisted  should  be  distinctly  au- 
dible at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room.  He  had  made  me  study 
it  syllable  by  syllable.  I  could 
have  sung  it  in  my  sleep.  The 
melody  and  the  mysteriotis  muf- 
fled accompaniment  of  the  or- 
chestra seemed  to  indicate  and  to 
inspire  the  right  dramatic  expres- 
sion. It  was  like  the  miisical  ema- 
nation of  a  dream. 

No  pause  at  the  end.     Upon 
the  last  note  of  Ferdita's  cadence 
Eafael  breaks  in  with  his  sere- 
nade, the  sharpest  contrast,  in  its 
bold,  direct,  manly  passion  to  the 
shapeless,  tremulous    fancies    of 
the  girL     It  woke  me  up.    I  had 
to  act  awakening,  and  must  needs 
be  caught  by  Theodore's   anima- 
tion, atidethatsoon  swept  timidity 
away.     0,  it  was  all  inspiriting — 
delightful.      Only  when    Bafael 
in  Ihe  last  scene  of  the  act  makes 
his  way  into  the  castle,  into  Fer- 
dita's presence,  and  urges  her  to 
fly  with  him,  methought  his  im- 
petuous pleading  was  a  thought 
too  earnest,  too  real  in  its  passion 
and  fire.     I  was  half  angry  with 
him  for  the  tone  of  his  acting, 
but  must  follow  his  lead,  act  up 
to  him,  match  him  with  pathos 
and  tenderness.     We  were  only 
on  the  stage,  thought  I. 

A  soldier  after  a  hard-fought 
battle  is  not  more  unable  to  give 
an  account  of  the  particulars  of  the 
engagement  than  I  felt  to  criticise 
our  performance  of  the  first  act 
when  it  was  over.  It  was  only 
after  the  curtain  had  fallen,  and 
Von  Zbirow  came  to  join  us  be- 
hind the  scenes  with  a  face  liter- 
ally beaming,  that  I  knew  the 
result  If  he  was  pleased  the  vic- 
tory so  far  was  won. 

He  was  hastening  forwards,  half 
beside  himself  with  pleasure  and 
excitement.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  embrace  Theodore  on  the 
spot,  shed  tears,  and  call  us  both 
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his  children.  But  just  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  saw  us  standing 
side  hy  side  waiting  to  meet  him, 
some  unlucky  intrusive  thought 
seemed  to  turn  all  this  efferves- 
cence to  flatness  in  a  moment. 
ELis  smile  neutralieed  into  a  stare, 
and  then  darkened  into  a  &own. 
'  What  was  wrong  V  I  asked,  in 
alarm. 

*  Nothing,  nothing.' 

« Then  it  went  well  f 

"  0,  it  went  well ;  it  was  done 
admirahle,  done  up  to  the  life,' 
he  said  hlandlj,  but  with  a  ter- 
rific sarcasm  somewhere,  the  force 
of  which  was  entirely  lost  upon 
me. 

He  turned  upon  his  heel  ab- 
ruptly  as  he  finished  speaking. 
Theodore  broke  into  a  boyish 
laugh  that  sent  the  Meieter  off  in 
a  huff. 

'  What  on  earth  has  vexed 
him?  I  asked,  more  at  fault  than 
eveor. 

'  Jealous,  can't  you  see  f  whis- 
pered Theodore,  with  mischievous 
exultation — '  Yon  Zbirow,  and  of 
me !     What  a  joke !' 

I  laughed  too,  and  said, 

*  How  absurd !'  quite  unaffect- 
edly. 

Whereupon  Theodore  in  his 
turn  looked  displeased*  The 
ground  was  delicate  to-night.  Go 
where  I  would,  I  must  pique 
somebody,  it  seemed. 

Yet  a  last  and  deeper  mystifi- 
cation. Whilst  the  orchestra  were 
playing  the  interlude  I  suddenly 
observed  Eva's  eyes  watching  me 
with  a  most  extraordinary  in- 
quiring expression  of  solicitude. 

*What  now]'  I  asked  anxi- 
ously. *  Is  my  voice  husky,  my 
hair  coming  down,  or  anything 
else  awry  1' 

A  glance  in  the  glass  satisfied 
me  on  the  latter  score. 

*  How  do  you  feelf  she  asked. 

*  Feel  r  In  my  page's  attire 
did  she  meani     <  Quite  happy, 


thanks.  Come,  £va,'  I  added 
aside,  reprovingly,  *  we  are  serving 
art,  surely,  on  this  occasion,  and 
not  Mrs.  Grundy.  Honi  soU  qui 
mal  y  pense^  say  I.  Ko  need  to 
look  so  nervous.  With  Imogen 
and  Bosalind  and  Viola  for  pre- 
cedents— ' 

I  only  saw  that  I  had  misun- 
derstood her.  There  was  no  time 
to  stay  to  get  an  explanation.  I 
was  called  on  at  thU  point,  and 
in  five  minutes  forgot  everything 
in  Perdita,  her  songs  and  her 
sorrows. 

The  second  act,  Yon  Zbirow 
had  warned  us,  would  be  the 
crucial  test  of  our  powers.  We 
had  begun  well.  It  was  neces- 
sary now  not  only  to  keep  up  to 
that  mark,  but  to  rise  above  it-* 
if  we  could.  I  said  to  myself^ 
that  if  I  never  did  anything 
more  my  life  long,  I  would  do 
this  j  if  I  never  trod  another  plat- 
form or  sang  another  note,  I 
would  acquit  myself  worthily  in 
this.  As  for  the  audience,  I  had 
literally  neither  sight  nor  mind 
for  them.  Yon  Zbirow  was  my 
audience.  No  single  face  did  I 
distinguish,  only  the  conductor's 
eyes;  that  seemed  to  challenge 
and  nerve  me  to  prove  myself  an 
artist  like  himself. 

'  I  come  from  where,  in  sorrow  and  un- 
rest, 
A  maiden  waits—* 

A  strange  telling  air,  so  simple 
too — ^a  theme  of  a  few  notes  oiUy. 
Was  it  his  own  1  Was  it  an  echo  of 
some  old  half-remembered  Sclavo- 
nic folk-song  he  had  heard  in  his 
native  land  %  He  would  never  tell. 
It  bore  the  stamp  of  those  vivid, 
individual,  traditional  melodies 
that  strike  home  at  a  first  hearing, 
and  live  in  the  memory  for  ever, 
like  proverbs. 

The  audience  were  dumb  as 
stones;  but  theirs  was  the  close 
silence  of  attention  and  expecta- 
tion, not  the  fidgety  one  of  indiffer- 
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ence.  They  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  redoubled  applause  at  the 
close  of  the  act ;  and  Von  Zbirow 
came  to  join  ns  in  the  greenroom, 
smiling  and  benignant,  to  assure  us 
that  the  real  danger  was  over,  and 
that  it  was  all  plain  sailing  now. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  last 
act  1  I  thought  Yon  Zbirow  was 
right.  Perdita's  part  seemed  easy 
indeed.  But  love,  sorrow,  regret, 
despair  are  sentiments  so  nearly 
allied  that  it  becomes  a  simple 
matter  to  blend  so  as  to  form  from 
them  a  complete  picture.  Theo- 
dore's more  complex  task — as 
the  lover  faithless  in  deed,  though 
faithful  at  heart ;  the  man  over- 
borne by  circumstances,  and  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  do  the  thing 
he  would  not;  the  victim,  not 
of  force,  but  persuasion,  through 
the  helplessness  of  an  outwardly 
facile,  inwardly  tenacious  nature — 
he  accomplished  as  few  could  have 
done.  The  peculiar  charm  of  all 
his  impersonations  was  such  an 
apparent  spontaneity  as  only  sug- 
gested the  inspiration  of  to-night, 
not  the  labour,  of  yesterday. 

The  end  is  coming  now.  Once 
more  the  minstrel  page,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  bridal  pair,  stands 
forth  to  sing  for  them : 

'O  fur  pale  face! 

Ah,  tvho  hath  borne  thee  far  from  mine 
embr/ioe? 

And  for  the  last  time.  For  Per- 
dita,  according  to  the  merciful 
and  aesthetic  laws  of  the  dramatic 
world  to  which  she  belongs,  may 
not  outlive  her  dead  heart. 

Nor  may  her  lover  survive  her, 

A  last  crowning  effort  on  Theo- 
dore's part,  one  mad  scene,  and 
all  is  over. 

Not  yet 

Yon  Zbirow  had  put  his  veto 
upon  all  recalls  daring  the  per- 
formance. Kow,  however,  in 
acknowledgment  of  indefatigable 
clapping  and  vociferous   cheers, 


the  actors  must  present  them- 
selves again  and  again.  The  last 
time,  Theodore  and  I,  responding 
to  a  separate  call,  came  on  to- 
gether, leading  the  half-reluctant, 
half-gratified  composer  between 
us. 

For  the  first  moment  that 
evening  I  was  now  collected 
enough  to  look  at  our  audience 
with  a  seeing  eye,  and  to  discern 
face  from  face  in  the  crowd. 

A  minute  afterwards,  and  the 
curtain  was  between  wb  and  the 
stalls  again. 

Yon  Zbirow,  Antonio,  Count 
Dario  were  all  round  me,  out- 
vieing  each  other  in  what  sound- 
ed to  me  the  most  extravagant 
compliments.  I  had  surpassed 
myself — ^myself  at  the  rehearsals, 
said  one ;  it  was  a  finished  piece  of 
acting,  it  was  a  tour  de  force^ 
said  another.  I  was  bewildered. 
Was  it  they  who  were  mad,  or  1 1 

'You  are  tired  surely,'  said 
Theodore  suddenly,  in  an  altered 
tone. 

'  A  very  little,'  I  said,  with  a 
laugh.  'That  death -scene  was 
hard  work,  you  know,  for  a  begin- 
ner ;'  and  I  looked  round  rather 
confusedly  for  Eva.  '  Where  is 
she  f  I  repeated.  '  Send  her  to  me. ' 

For  ake  knew  that  out  of  that 
medley  company  of  excellencies 
with  decorations  and  snuff-boxes, 
officers  in  resplendent  uniforms, 
oveivdressed  dowagers  and  smiling 
girls,  I  had  singled  out  one  face 
which  it  had  been  good  for  me  if 
I  had  never  seen. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

A  FAIR  ENCOUNTER. 

Eva  came,  to  find  me  in  my 
room,  whither  I  had  flown  direct 
for  refuge.  I  had  flung  the  win- 
dow open,  and  myself  on  a  chair, 
feeling,  and  probably  looking,  as 
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wild  and  dismayed  aa  Leporello 
when  he  rushes  on  to  the  stage 
immediately  after  he  has  stumbled 
on  the  Commendatore's  statue- 
ghost 

'Is  she  there?  was  my  first 
question,  as  Eva  entered. 

*  She  is.  The  instant  the  cur- 
tain drew  up  I  saw  them  both,  in 
the  front.' 

'  How  is  she  looking  to-night  V 

*  Beautifully  dressed,  very  hand- 
some, and  the  brightest  of  the 
bright' 

'  The  old,  old  story.  And  he 
the  same,  of  course.  But  what  ill 
wind  has  blown  them  over  here  ? 
When  did  they  arrive  V 

'  This  afternoon.  That  is  all  I 
have  been  able  to  find  out' 

'  How  was  it  we  never  heard  f 

'Only  recollect  how  busy  we 
have  been  rehearsing  these  last 
few  days.  We  have  seen  next  to 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Meredith  and  her 
party — ^thought  and  heard  of  no- 
thing but  the  Portent* 

Moreover,  to  neither  Sophie 
nor  her  husband  had  I  ever  spoken 
of  the  Gerards.  Yet  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  have  known, 
or  felt,  or  dr^unt  that  they  were 
coming,  and  not  have  been  stag- 
gered thus. 

Now,  then,  for  a  test.  The  proof 
of  strength,  as  of  goodness  or 
greatness,  is  to  be  strong  extem- 
pore, when  neither  forewarned  nor 
forearmed. 

'  I  suppose  this  must  be  their 
first  meeting  with  Mrs.  Meredith,' 
continued  Eva. 

'  Meredith,  Meredith  T  I  stam- 
mered confusedly.  *  Am  I  awake  1 
It  is  all  exactly  like  a  dream  I 
had  once — ^my  dream  when  I  was 
ilL  Jasper  here,  and  Hilda,  and 
Leopold  Meredith  V 

*  Dearest,'  said  Eva  soothingly, 
but  amazed,  'what  in  the  world 
has  Mr.  Meredith  got  to  do  with 
the  Gerards  more  than  others  V 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  I  stupidly. 
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She  looked  puzzled,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  thought  my  mind  was 
wandering. 

'  Shall  you  be  able  to  go  down  f 
she  asked  afifectionat<ely. 

^BatkeTy  I  replied,  with  em- 
phasis. 'I'm  quite  impatient  to 
meet  them  again,  to  see  their  hap- 
piness with  my  own  eyes,  and 
believe  in  it ;'  and  I  sprang  up. 
'Not  in  these  weeds,  though,'  I 
added,  gazing  dolefully  at  my 
page's  fashions,  and,  like  Eosa- 
lind,  suddenly  disconcerted  there- 
by. '  What  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose )' 

'  Take  them  off,'  suggested  Eva 
practically. 

'Then  give  me  my  woman's 
weeds.     Quick  1' 

'  Which  P 

'Anything,  anything  j  whatever 
comes  first.  O,  no,  no ;  not  that 
white  frippery,  please ;  it's  tum- 
bled to  death.  Nor  yet  the  blue ; 
detestably  unbecoming  colour  to 
dark  people.' 

'  What  then)'  asked  Eva,  laugh- 
ing. 

'Let  me  try  the  pale  maize, 
and  those  red  roses  in  the  glass. 
There,  I  wish  it  were  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  though  !  I  think  stage 
finery  gives  one  a  peculiar  loath- 
ing of  silk  attire.' 

'All  the  same,  you  look  un- 
commonly well  in  it  tonight' 

'Doll  I  wish  to.  But  I  fear 
it  is  only  your  affectionate  eyes 
that  paint  me  so.' 

'  Theodore  is  breaking  his  heart 
for  yon,'  she  said  suddenly,  with 
a  curious  half-wistful  significance. 

'  Bah !  his  heart  is  like  a  Eoman 
pearl,  given  to  melt  a  little  very 
easOy,  but  warranted  not  to  break. 
Now,  dear,  I'm  ready  at  last — 
"  armed  and  well  prepared."  Lead 
on.' 

Yon  Zbirow  and  Theodore  met 
us  on  the  stairs,  and  we  all  en- 
tered the  reception-room  together. 
For  the  first  few  minutes  I  was 
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sensible  onl  j  of  a  blaze  of  light,  a 
stiange  crowd  in  wonderful  toi- 
lettes and  coats  of  many  oolours, 
and  complimaxita  raining  down 
like  a  shower  of  sQgas-plnms  in  a 
distraetiDg  manner.  I  had  enough 
to  do  to  accept  my  share  grace* 
folly,  smile,  and  respond  in  my 
best  German.  The  throng  parted 
a  little,  to  enable  as  to  run  the 
gauntlet;  then  pressed  round  as  we 
]>a8sed  on,  receiTing  felicitations 
from  one  group  after  another,  till 
presently  I  found  myself  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  exchanging 
friendly  conventional  greetings 
with  Hilda  and  Jasper  Gerard, 
and,  inwardly  thanking  something 
or  somebody  for  what  had  come 
like  a  sudden  miraculous  gift  of 
utter  indifference.  Sensibility  had 
received  its  quietus,  as  it  were, 
and  obligingly  died  in  a  moment. 
I  had  never  fielt  more  composed 
in  my  life. 

But  it  was  all  over  very  quickly* 
Supper  was  announced;  upon 
which  Leopold  Meredith  marched 
up  and  offered  his  arm  to  me, 
signifying  to  Von  Zbirow  to  do 
the  same  to  Sophie,  a  preconcerted 
compliment  to  the  composer  of  the 
Portent  and  liia  prima  donna.  The 
general  move  to  the  dining-room 
taken,  I  saw  myself  placed  beside 
the  master  of  the  house  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Jasper  was 
seated  on  my  right  hand,  Hilda 
not  far  off.  I  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  can  hardly  define 
the  impresaon.  I  received.  It  was 
not  one  with  Eva's.  I  became  in- 
stantaneously sensible  ofa  marked 
alteration  in  them  both.  Hilda's 
gaiety  was  not  natumL  There 
was  a  hard  look  ixt  Jaaper^e  face 
that  was  new.  Farther  than  this 
just  yet  I  wooU  not  gow 

Mr.  Meredith  was  absorbed  in. 
avtiatieallj  earring  the  Bhine  sal- 
mon befoce  him.  Itnmedtomj 
other  neighfaoiir. 

'  Did  y oa  drop  from  the  clouds^' 


I  began  carelessly,  'that  you  alight 
upon  us  quite  suddenly  among  our 
new  finende  at  Castle  Adleiberg  V 

^  I  really  might  ask  almost  the 
same  question  of  you.' 

'Fancy  my  surprise,'  I  con-< 
tinned  lightly  :  '  here^  in  the  heart 
of  Franconia,  singing  to  a  number 
of  people  I  don't  know,  most  of 
whom  I  never  even  heard  of;  all 
at  once  I  look  down,  and  behold 
two  p^rlectiy  familiar  £n^ish 
faces.' 

*  We  are  on  our  way  home  firom 
Italy,'  he  explained;  'and  last 
week,  returning  to  Ludwigahetm 
after  a  six  weeks'  tcmr  in  the 
Tyrol,  we  happened  to  meet  Mere- 
dith there.'  (He  had,  as  I  now 
recalled,  gone  over  to  the  capital 
for  a  few  days  on  some  pretext, 
to  escape  from  the  bustle  and  dis- 
turbance at  the  castle.)  '  We  were 
slightly  acquainted  in  England. 
He  told  us  all  the  particulars  of 
the  musical  enterprise  in  hand 
over  here.  Of  oourse  it  interested 
me  very  much,  in  every  way.  He 
persuaded  us  to  delay  our  joumej 
home,,  to  come  and  make  bis  wife's 
acquaintance,  and  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  them  hereL  We  only 
arrived  to-day,  just  in  time  for  the 
performance.'  He  stopped,  and 
then  added,  with  most  unusual 
animation,  '  I  can't  expread  to  you 
what  pleasure  it  gave  me ;  I  wish 
I  could.' 

*  Ah,  Yon  2nbirow'8  genius  turns 
everything  it  touches  to  gold,' 
said  I  entbuaiastically,  dtill  more 
than  half  music-macL  and  ready 
with  unUttited  hon^  foe  the 
Neider  and  his  handiwork.  . 

'I  don't  pretend  to  cxitieiae 
Yon  Zbirow'a  cceatuml    I  meant 
yosiis.' 
'  Mine  V 

'  YoQX  Feidita  to-nig^t' 
'  Well,  crtticiaet  cxitieite.' 
'Ko ;  for  all  that  I  can  say  is 
that  it  waa  quite  a»  nuieh  a.  stroke 
of  genina  as  the  compoau's  part 
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in  it,*  ho  replied  deliberately,  with- 
out looking  up.  He  was  not  fond 
of  paying  compliments,  that  I 
knew,  and  the  effect  of  his  was  to 
make  me  speechless  with  surprise 
for  a  moment. 

*  Such  music  is  inspiring,'  I  re- 
plied, 'and  so  I  felt  it;  to  say 
nothing  of — * 

*Ofr 

'  Such  artists,'  I  let  fall,  glanc- 
ing across  to  where  Theodore  sat 
by  the  elder  of  the  sisters  St. 
Angelo,  paying  her  but  lame  and 
random  attentions,  for  his  eyes 
were  ever  wandering  to  our  end 
of  the  table,  trying  to  strike  up 
a.  serto-comic  conversation  with 
mine. 

'  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Marston  V 

'  I  mean  Mr.  Marston.  YThat- 
ever  he  may  once  have  been  found 
wanting  in  as  an  artist,  he  has 
now  contrived  to  learn.  You  must 
surely  own  that  now,  after  seeing 
him  to-night.' 

'0,  he  did  well,  but  it*s  his 
profession,'  said  Mr.  Gerard  diyly ; 
'and  I  think  the  lion's  share  of 
honours  should  fall  to  you.' 

'Should  it r 

He  laughed.  '  How  little  you 
seem  to  care  !  I  perceive  you  are 
not  stage-struck.' 

'  Did  you  think  I  was?  0,  no, 
I  should  never  do  for  an  actress ; 
I  should  so  soon  get  tired  of  ap- 
plause.' 

'But  not  of  your  art,  surely? 
Do  you  leave  that  quite  out  of  the 
question  ?' 

'Even  that  would  never  be 
more  than  half  enough  by  itself. 
As  for  artists^  you  know, 

"We  live,  ud  they  experiment  on  life.** 

I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  mak- 
ing experiments  only.' 

'  You  believe  in  better  things, 
then  f  he  said  incredulously. 

'In  one/  I  answered.  'For 
instance,  thus  much  I  know,  that 
half  an  echo  from  a  kindred  spirit 


— some  one  who  fe^  and  thinks 
with  you — ^is,  for  the  pleasure  it 
brings,  worth  all  the  gratification 
and  surprise  that  very  same  per- 
son could  cause  you  by  a  tour  de 
force  in  finer  art,  or  outsiders  by  . 
their  praise  and  applause.' 

He  was*  silent.  No  doubt  he 
thought  Theodore  was  in  my  mind 
as  I  spoke,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
undeceive  him. 

'  Of  course  it  depends,'  I  went 
on.  '  Some  people  think  their 
life  worthless  if  they  never  become 
shining  lights  in  the  world.  I 
know  you  don't  hold  that  opinion. 
Nei^ier  do  I.  But  without 
sympathy  in  those  that  share  Qur 
existence  one  might,  I  think,  as 
well  be  dead.' 

I  looked  up  at  him  as  I  spoke. 
His  countenance  betokened  a 
strange  inward  mental  tension, 
though  impassible  and  able  to 
keep  its  own  counsel,  as  I  remem- 
bered it  always.  Yet  the  nerve- 
force  must  vent  itself  somehow. 
His  right  arm  was  resting  on  the 
table,  and  his  fingers,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  were  enclosing 
an  empty  wine-glass.  Suddenly 
it  cracked  beneath  his  pressure, 
and  fell  in  splinters. 

'  A  dangerous  experiment,  sure- 
ly,' said  I,  startled. 

'HuUo,  Gerard,  what  are  you 
doing?'  exclaimed  Mr.  !Meredith, 
in  a  loud  voice,  with  a  laugh. 
'Flaying  coiguring  tricks  with 
my  father-in-law's  champagne- 
glasses?  I  knew  a  fellow  who 
lost  his  hand  trying  that  Look 
out,  pray !' 

Mr.  Gerard  apologised.  He  had 
not  even  cut  his  lingers. 

The  conversation  became  gene- 
raL  Mine  waa  now  chiefly  ad- 
dressed-to  Mr.  Meredith,  l^ever 
had  I  taken  such  pains  to  make 
myself  agreeable  to  him  before ; 
never  found  it  so  easy  nor  suc- 
ceeded so  well.  I  could  have  out- 
vied Sophie  herself  in  vivacity 
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that  night.     Jasper  was  listening, 
and  put  in  a  word  now  and  then. 

Supper  ended  at  last.  Theodore 
immediately  found  his  way  to  my 
side,  and  never  left  it  again  that 
evening.  He  was  charming — the 
hero  of  the  hour,  perkily  well 
aware  that  every  lady  present, 
old  or  young,  was  more  or  less 
enamoured  of  him,  frank  and  per- 
sistent in  his  apparent  devotion 
to  one.  To  repel  it  then  and 
there  would  have  required  a 
strength  of  mind  and  coolness  of 
head  quite  beyond  me  at  the  mo- 
ment. Together  we  wandered 
through  the  passages,  revisited  the 
empty  stage,  sang  little  snatches 
from  the  opera,  strolled  out  on  the 
terrace,  regardless  of  inquisitive 
eyes  and  tattling  tongues.  All 
the  while,  despite  this  efferves- 
cence of  excitement,  I  felt  as  still 
and  sober  as  possible  underneath. 
Ah,  this  was  acting  in  all  con- 
science; the  other  was  child*s 
play  by  comparison.  The  com- 
pany probably,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, drew  one  and  the  same 
conclusion.  How,  indeed,  should 
they  know  that  it  was  less  Theo- 
doi*e's  homage  than  another's 
spectatorship  thereof  which  car- 
ried me  away  f 

I  said  with  a  single  exception. 
Once  Yon  Zbirow  had  posted  him- 
self in  a  doorway,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  and  we  brushed  close  by 
where  he  stood.  Theodore  did 
not  even  see  him.  But  as  we 
passed,  I  distinctly  heard  a  voice 
hissing  or  humming  in  an  under- 
tone to  an  extemporised  air — not 
out  of  the  Portent, 

'Toujoun  nouB  nous  vengeons  sui  ceux 

qui  noQB  aiment, 
De  ceux  que  nous  avons  aim^s.' 

I  turned  round  indignantly,  and 
met  a  problematical  smile.  There 
is  a  demonic  power  of  perception 
in  some  people,  that  makes  me 
positive  that  the  black  art  can 
yet  be  practised  with  success. 


It  was  long  past  midnight  when 
the  company  separated,  and  tho 
castle  began  to  subside  into  some- 
thing like  quiet. 

A  second  time  for  me  that 
night  the  curtain  fell,  and  I  was 
myself  again,  alone  with  Eva  in 
my  room,  where  I  still  must  keep 
walking  restlessly  up  and  down. 

'  Over  at  last !'  I  exclaimed 
exultingly.  <  Eva,  Eva,  is  there 
an  opiate  anywhere  about  1  For  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  never  go  to 
sleep  again.' 

*  If  I  wore  you,  I  should  not 
wish  it.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  think 
the  everlasting  sleep  of  Hades 
would  find  a  hearty  welcome 
from  me  to-night,  if  only  it  were 
to  be  had.' 

'  And  you  might  be  so  happy, 
Maisie.' 

'  The  price  V 

*  You  are  loved.' 

'Chacun  a  son  tour,'  said  I 
flippantly. 

'  How  can  you  f  she  exclaimed 
reproachfully.  'Theodore  worships 
you.  Every  one  sees  it,  every 
one  is  talking  about  it;  and 
you — '  Her  voice  faltered  here,  and 
the  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

I  watched  her  wonderingly. 
Eva  was  not  foolish;  she  was 
even  wise,  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
woman  so  to  be ;  yet  not  for  that, 
perhaps,  proof  against  this  4ast 
infirmity  of  noble  (female)  mind,' 
a  soft  and  hopeless  penchant  for 
one  many  years  younger  than 
herself.  Must  we  all  come  to 
this  ?  Most  women  do.  We  love 
what  we  have  lost,  especially 
youth ;  so  perhaps  it  was  natural 
that  Eva's  heart  should  more 
readily  inch'ne  to  Theodore,  a  boy 
by  her  side,  and  who,  she  might 
know,  could  never  requite  her 
partiality — a  weakness  then  as 
difficult  for  me  to  realise  as  it  was 
for  her  at  that  moment  to  enter 
into  my  young  imaffected  ingrati- 
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tude  for  favours  bestowed  upon 
me. 

'Eva,'  I  pleaded  impatiently, 
'it  cannot  signify  whether  he 
adores  me  or  not.  You  know  I 
only  tolerate  him.' 

'  Tou  are  thinking  of  Jasper 
Gerard.' 

'  No ;  I  am  thinking  of  Eliza- 
beth Miiller.' 

'  Elsa,'  she  repeated,  astounded, 
'surely  he  never  thinks  of  her 
now !' 

'  O,  never,  depend  upon  that,' 
said  I,  laughing ;  '  and  that  is 
how  the  world  goes;  Take  care 
of  your  heart,  Eva.  I  am  glad  I 
am  not  a  man.  I  don't  think  I 
should  ever  have  the  face  to  try 
and  persuade  any  girl  to  bielieve 
in  the  reality  and  value  of  my 
affections.  What  is  Theodore's 
heart  worth  V 

•Nothing  to-morrow,  perhaps,' 
sighed  Eva;  *but  everything  to- 
day.' 

Wisdom  spoke  there;  but  I 
was  not  to  be  silenced. 

*  To  you  it  may  seem  so,  but  to 
me,  nothing.  Yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.' 

'  Because  of  Jasper  Gerard.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  can  love  him 
still  r 

'  I  mean  that  I  loved  him,  and 
that  is  enough.' 

Just  as  I  spoke  sounds  of 
music  from  the  terrace  below 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
night      We  heard  a  number  of 


men's  voices  singing  in  chorus  to 
the  accompaniment  of  violins, 
flutes,  and  clarionets. 

*  A  serenata,  by  the  gods  of  the 
ancients  I'  I  exclaimed. 

'It  is  Theodore/  whispered 
Eva ;  '  I  know  hia  voice.' 

*  And  Von  Zbirow,'  I  rejoined ; 
'  I  know  liis  music' 

The  window  was  wide  open. 
We  listened  breathlessly,  till  the 
short,  soft,  playful  strain  ended. 
The  boughs  that  swayed  in  the 
summer  wind  and  the  ru9tling 
leaves  outside  the  lattice  seemed 
to  murmur  their  approval. 

'You  ought  to  appear,*  ob- 
served Eva. 

'And  say,  "Thanks,  friends, 
for  a  night  surprise ;"  and  so  forth. 
Come  with  me,  then.' 

We  stepped  out  on  the  balcony, 
looked  down  on  the  upturned 
faces  below,  fitfully  illuminated 
by  the  glare  of  a  lantern  or  two, 
and  gave  them  a  smile  and  good- 
night. The  musicians  then  dia- 
persed;  but  I  lingered,  looking 
out  upon  the  silent  garden,  the 
round  projecting  castle  towers,  the 
dark  woods  beyond,  and,  far 
away,  the  gleaming  white  battle- 
ments of  the  Swallow's  Nest. 
Only  when  the  early  summer 
dawn  began  to  break  did  I  aban- 
don my  post  and  my  musings, 
still  loth  to  realise  that  this,  the 
nonpareil  evening  of  my  life,  was 
over  indeed,  and  the  sun  about  to 
rise  on  the  morrow  just  as  usuaL 
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It  may  be  generally  accepted  that 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  that 
part  thereof  with  which  the 
ordinary  voyager  wotdd  least  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted.  And 
if,  through  a  kindly  or  adverse 
fate,  he  found  it  had  been  decided 
that -he  must  be  drowned,  it  is 
not  Hkely  that  he  would  be  par- 
ticularly solicitous  as  to  the  depth, 
the  temperature,  or  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  in  which  he 
was  to  find  an  uneasy  resting- 
place.  He  would  be  comparative- 
ly indifferent  as  to  whether  his 
dying  hands  should  convulsively 
clutch  in  their  impotent  grasp  a 
shore  or  an  organic  deposit;  or 
whether  on  the  particular  ocean- 
bed  alluring  him  to  repose  he 
was  to  be  pillowed  on  blue,  red, 
green,  gray,  or  coral  mud,  or 
tucked  in  more  scientifically  with 
the  oozes  differenced  as  Globi- 
gerina,  Eadiolariany  and  Diato- 
maceous;  or  whether,  again,  he 
took  a  longing  Hngering  farewell 
of  the  surface  and  the  sun  to  ex- 
plore, imconscious,  the  secrets  of 
regions  distinguished  by  the 
abundance  of  their  manganese. 

It  was,  however,  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  and  the  phenomena 
of  subraaiine  life,  rather  than  the 
amenities  of  submarine  death, 
that  the  expedition  of  the  Chal- 
lenger, the  particulars  of  which 
we  have  before  us  in  the  several 
narratives  of  Mr.  W.  J.  J.  Spry  and 
Lord  George  Campbell,  was  un- 

♦  The  Cruise  of  B, M.S.  Challenger: 
Voyages  over  many  Seas,  Scenes  in  many 
Lands,  By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  Third  edition. 
(London :  Sampson  Low  k  Co.,  1S77.) 

Log' Letters  from  the  Challenger,  By 
Lord  George  Camphell.  Third  edition. 
(London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1876.) 


dertaken ;  its  purpose  being  to  de- 
velop into  precision  and  intimacy 
our  knowledge  of  things  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  from  its  pre- 
viously existing  state  of  indeG- 
niteness  and  obscurity.  It  is  to 
the  invention  of  ocean  telegraphy 
that  Mr.  Spry  attributes  the  first 
stimulation  of  the  great  desire  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  contour  of  the  bed  of 
the  ocean.  *  To  insure  success  it 
was  essential  to  know  the  confi- 
guration and  the  soundings  of  the 
sea,  the  shape  and  character  of  its 
bed,  the  nature  of  the  creatuf^ 
and  plants  that  haunt*  its  depths, 
the  force  and  set  of  its  currents, 
the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
great  ocean-basins,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  various 
depths.'  In  these  words  we  have 
the  rationale  of  the  world-engirJ- 
ling  mission  of  the  Challenger, 
extending  from  December  1872 
to  May  1876 ;  about  th«  issues  of 
which  Mr.  Spry,  in  the  last  pages 
of  his  volume,  has  some  hopeful 
words.  He  is  happy  to  be  able 
to  say  that 

*  The  cruise  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  the  intentions  of  th€  ez> 
pedition  happily  achieved.  That  it  will 
exalt  our  national  reputation  to  4  very 
considerable  extent,  in  one  of  the  moet 
popular  branches  of  the  service,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted.t  The  comple- 
tion of  sur^'eys ;  the  success  of  soundings ; 
configuration  of  the  depths  of  the  great 
ocean,  with  its  nature  and  temperatures, 
and  the  composition  t>f  its  bottom,  have 
all  been  investigated  and  carried  out  by 
the  hydrographic  staff;  and  Professor 
Thomson  and  his  talented  assistants  may 
well  be  complimented  on  their  labours, 

t  The  Geographical  Congress  held  at 
Paris,  August  1875,  awarded  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Challenger  Expedition  a  first- 
class  medal,  aa  a  token  of  admiration  for 
the  work  done  by  them  in  the  cause  of 
Bctence. 
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which  haTe  ^ontribatad  aach  an  mbnnd- 
•nee  of  materuil  to  the  various  departs 
arento  of  nataxml  hktory  and  the  other 
scientific  branches  under  their  diraotion. 

By  and  by,  when  all  these  saints 
shall  hare  bean  in'mstigated,  and  o|»nkns 
ionned  from  the  nonerooa  and  vakiaUe 
ooUectioos  sent  heme  fima  tiaM  to  time, 
then— and  only  then— will  a  true  idea  be 
obtatmd  of  the  aotirity  and  research  c(f 
each  member  of  the  eKpedition  during  die 
oomae  of  the  Toya^p. 

Doubtless  we  shall  be  told  of  wondrous 
facts  which  will  read  lihe  fairy  take ;  for 
pveviooaly  no  aonnding-lintf  had  ever 
tiavened  the  Rreat  oceans,  or  mapped  oat 
their  fignre.  We  now  know  that  tfaete  ace 
laws  which  govern  the  geogiaphioal  die- 
tribtttion  of  marine  plants  and  animals,  as 
well  as  those  we  are  familiar  with  on  the 
earth's  snr&ce:  of  the  myriads  of  curious 
creatures,  organised  with  delicacy  and 
beauty,  existing  in  these  previonaiy  un- 
soun<ted  depths  ;  creatures  with  number- 
less ^es,  and  others  without  any;  starfish 
growrag  on  long  and  slender  sUdks ;  of 
beautiful  pbosphoresceiit  avenues  of  vege- 
tation ;  fish  of  all  hues,  blue  and  gold, 
striped  and  banded,  in  all  colours  ana 
aiaes,  from  the  tiniest  infosoria  to  the 
hase  whale 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  foresee  or 
estimate  oie  vast  amount  of  information 
that  will  result  from  this  the  greatest 
scientific  expedition  that  ever  sailed  from 
any  shore.* 

Theie  had  been  pioneer  sound- 
ing expeditLons  of  a  mpie  or  leas 
desultory  kind,  and  giving  inter- 
esting results,  before  the  year 
1868,  when  the  first  systematic 
examination  of  the  ocean's  bed 
was  undertaken  in  connection  with 
natural  history  and  physical  geo- 
gn^hy.  In  that  year  H.M.S. 
Lightning,  in  the  cotirse  of  a  six 
weeks*  cruise  under  Uie  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
carried  on  dredging  operations  in 
650  fathoms  of  water,  a  greater 
depth  than  had,  up  to  that  time, 
been  attempted ;  amd  in  1869  the 
Porcupine  did  much  to  further 
the  interests  of  science  in  more 
extended  explorations  between 
the  latitudes -of  Cape  Clear  and 
Galway  on  the  west  coaat  of 
Ireland,  and  again  off  the  south 
and  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
still  further  in  a  third  cruise, 
whfch  covered  much  of  the  sea 
between  the  coast  of  Scotland- and 


the  Faroe  Mands,  in  course  of 
which  the  dredge  was  successfully 
used  at  a  maximum  depth  of 
2400  fathoms. 

*•  In  1S70  the  Porcupine  was  s^in  en- 
gaged in  the  service  oz  the  Council  of  the 
A(^al  Societv,  and  proceeded  at  first  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  towards  the  far- 
thest point  to  which  the  survey  extended 
tiie  year  before,  and  afterwards  to  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  to  Gibraltar,  where 
a  vast  quadlity  of  interesting  and  hnpor- 
tant  data  was  obtamed.  In  addition  to 
the  sounding  and  dredging,  thermometric 
observations  were  constantly  taken,  prov- 
ing even  more  successful  than  those  ob- 
tained during  the  previous  voyages.  The 
results  showed  nnstispected  viunations  in 
the  deep-sea  temperature,  the  existence  of 
a  general  oceanic  circulation,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  life  at  the  ^pneatest  depths.  The 
scientific  uid  practical  importance  of  the 
facts  revealed  by  these  short  and  imper- 
fect inquiries  was  such  as  to  render  their 
continuance  a  matter  of  natioaal  oonoem : 
so  much  so  that  the  CSouncil  of  the  Boyal 
Society  brought  before  the  Government  a 
project  for  extended  investigation,  which 
was  eveatnally  approv«d  oC  und  a  com- 
mittee ai^inted  to  prepare  the  plans  of 
operation. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  vessel  should  be 
fitted  out  for  a  three  or  four  years*  cnuae, 
during  which  time  sounding,  dredging, 
thermometric  observation,  and  chemical 
examination  of  sea-water  should  be  carried 
on  continuously,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
perfect  knowled^  of  the  physical  and 
oiological  conditions  of  the  great  ocean- 
basins,  of  the  direction  and  vdocity  of  (he 
great  drifts  and  currents,  of  the  faune 
of  the  deep  water,  and  of  the  zoology 
and  botany  of  those  portions  of  the  globe 
which  are  at  present  compasatively  un- 
known. 

H.M.S.  Challenger,  a  spar-decked  cor- 
vette of  2000  tons  displacement  and  400 
hofse-power,  was  seleeted  to  carry  out 
these  recommendations :  and  the  necessary 
alterations  to  fit  her  for  the  service  on 
which  she  was  to  be  employed  were  made 
in  the  dookyard  at  Shecincss.  With  the 
exception  of  two  64-pounders,  all  the  guns 
on  the  main  deck  were  removed,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  required  accommodation..  In 
addition  to  cabins  for  the  captain^  com- 
mander, and  director  of  the  scientific 
stafE,  there  were  spacious  compartments 
^or  surveying  operations  and  analysing 
purposes,  a  Ubontory  for  the  chemiat, 
and  a  studio  for  the  photographer,  all 
fitted  with  every  apphance  which  skill 
and  science  could  surest  On  the  upper 
deck  stood  an  18-horse  double-cylinder 
engine,  with  shafting  and  drums  for  heav- 
ing in  the  dredeing  and  sounding-lines, 
extending  entiruy  across  the  ship ;  and  on 
*  the  after-part  of  the  deck,  besides  the 
usual  standard  and  either  compaaaes,  was 
the  Fox  dipping-drde,  with  which  it  was 
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inteaded  to  make  an  extensive  daOy  series 
of  magnetic  obaervations.* 

The  course  of  the  Challenger, 
thus  specially  equipped,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  G.  S. 
Nares,  and  with  Professor  Wy  ville 
Thomson  as  the  director  of  the 
scientific  staff,  first  carried  the 
good  ship  from  Sheemess  to  lis- 
hon,  Gibraltar,  and*  Madeira; 
across  the  Atlantic,  through  the 
trade-wind  region,  to  the  Virgin 
Islands ;  then  northwards  to  Ber- 
muda, and  onward  to  the  coast  of 
Korth  America  as  far  as  the  la- 
titude of  Xova  Scotia.  Betum- 
ing  southwards  in  a  more  direct 
line,  the  Challenger  again  visited 
Bermuda,  from  which  she  pro- 
ceeded eastward  to  the  Azores, 
and  thence  to  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Cape  de  Yerde,  and  whilst 
making  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  equatorial  regions  shaped 
an  eccentric  course  to  St.  Paul's 
Bocks,  Fernando  !N'oronha,  and 
Bahia,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
From  Bahia  she  made  for  Tristan 
d'Acunha  on  her  passage  across 
the  South  Atlantic  to  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  where,  according  to 
the  antecedent  calcuktion  of  the 
Hydrographic  Department  at  the 
Admiralty,  she  arrived  in  Decem- 
ber 1873. 

'From  the  Cape  it  was  proposed  to 
examine  the  smaU  groups  of  i^nds  of 
Marion  and  Crozet,  and  to  visit  Keiguelen 
Land,  from  which  the  expedition  was 
directed  to  proceed  as  far  south  |s  safety 
would  i>ermit  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the 
Antarctic  ice-barrier,  and  after  a  short 
survey  to  sail  for  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
the  ports  of  New  Zealand.  If  time  and 
other  circumstances  would  permit,  it  was 
intended  again  to  proceed  south,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  small  islands  of 
Campbell,  Macquarie^  AuckUnd,  &c. ; 
then  again  north,  sailing  to  Friendlv  and 
Fiji  Islands,  onward  through  the  tloral 
Sea;  visiting  the  south  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  possmg  Torres  Straita  and  the 
Arafura  Sea,  calling  at  Timor  and  Macas- 
sar, thence  shaniog  our  course  through 
the  Celebes  ancl  Sulu  Seat  to  Manilla, 
which  would  probably  be  reached  in  No- 
vember 1874. 

From  Manilla  the  ChaUenger  was  di- 
rected to  sail  eastward  imto  the  Pacific, 


calling  at  those  little-frequented  regions, 
the  Pelew  Islands,  Kew  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Group,  en  route 
for  Japan. 

After  leaving  Japan,  a  course  was  to  be 
taken  across  the  Northern -Pacific  to  Van- 
converts  Island,  and  thence  southward 
through  the  eastern  trough  of  the  great 
ocean  to  Valparaiso,  calling  at  Easter  Is- 
land and  Sala  y  Gome?.  On  leaving 
Valparaiso,  it  was  proposed  to  return  to 
the  Atlantic  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and  by  Rio  Janeiro  and  St.  Helena  to 
England,  which  would  probablv  be  reached 
early  in  1876.  The  globe  will  thus  have 
been  circumnavigated,  and  the  great  oceans 
traversed  from  north  to  south,  and  from* 
east  to  west' 

« 

This  programme  was  carried 
out  with  a  singular  faithfulness, 
little  of  it  having  been  modified 
or  neglected  in  practice,  and  the 
anticipated  time  of  return  to 
British  waters  was  so  far  kept 
that  the  Challenger  ended  her 
remarkable  and  interesting  cruise 
on  the  24th  of  May  1876,  being 
the  day  on  which  she  arrived  at 
Spithead.  A  few  days  later  she 
was  paid  off  at  Chatham. 

However  inviting  the  descrip- 
tions of  photographic  apparatus, 
of  chemical  laboratories,  aqua- 
ria, and  all  the  details  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  science  may  be, 
whether  in  repose  or  in  expectant 
operation,  we  propose  as  a  rule  to 
detach  ourselves  from  these ;  and 
to  accompany,  leave,  and  rejoin 
our  voyagers  off  and  on,  at  such 
points  of  their  adventurous  pro- 
gress as  may  offer  the  most  strange 
and  salient  characteristics  of  a 
social  rather  than  of  a  technical 
order.  Besides,  are  not  these 
latter  available  to  the  full  in 
official  and  other  records? 

Lord  George  Campbell  comes 
of  a  stock,  the  members  of  two 
generations  of  which  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  almost 
precocious  achievements  in  litera- 
ture. His  father,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age  when  he  published  his  able 
and  effective  Lettei'  to  the  Peers 
from   a   Peer^s   Son;    and    his 
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brother,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
recently  known  in  the  milder 
regions  of  poesy,  was  only  in  his 
twenty-second  year  when,  in  1867, 
he  produced  his  account  of  A 
Trip  to  the  Tropics,  and  Home 
through  America,  many  passages 
of  which  were  signalised  by  a 
considerable  degree  of  political 
insight.  To  such  family  traditions 
Lord  George  Campbell  is  not 
unfaithful ;  and  his  pen  is  fresh, 
facile,  vigorous,  and  happily  and 
richly  descriptive,  of  which  the 
following  passages  may  be  taken 
as  illustrative : 

'On  the  27th  we  sighted  St  Paurs 
Bocks,  steamed  to  leeward  of  them,  and 
as  there  is  no  anchorage,  sent  boats  with 
ropes  and  hawsers  to  the  rocks^  wonnd  a 
rope  round  and  round  a  bit  of  rock,  mUde 
a  nawser  fast  to  that  rope^  and  swung  to 
it  with  a  length  of  76  fathoms  of  hawser. 
104  fathoms  of  water  under  our  bows,  and 
there  we  comfortably  lay  for  a  day  and 
two  nights,  made  fast  to  a  pinnacle  of 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic ! — some- 
thing no  other  ship  has  ever  done  here 
before. 

St.  Paul's  Rocks  are  a  duster  of  fire 
separate  craggy  rocks,  all  lying  close  to- 
gether in  horse-shoe  shape,  the  highest 
being  about  sixty  feet  high,  which,  as  are 
also  two  other  peaks  rather  less  hich^  is 
coloured  white  from  the  birds,  **  boobies" 
and  *  noddies,**  which  were  sitting  about 
on  the  rocks,  flying  over  the  ship,  and 
close  over  the  water  in  thousands.  The 
sea  lashed  along  the  weather-side,  tearing 
in  f oaminp^  torrents  through  the  openings, 
and  dashmg  up  clouds  of  spray,  ror 
these  rocks  lie  right  in  the  ^equatorial 
current,"  which  rushes  past  at  the  rate  of 
three  knots  an  hour ;  against  this  and  the 
8.E.  trade-wind  our  boats  could  make  no 
headway,  and  one,  having  inadvertently 
got  out  of  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
rocks,  was  swept  some  distance  to  lee- 
ward. 

Acroes  asmaU  cove  a  rope  was  stretched 
above  water,  made  ftat  to  which  we  fished 
that  Bight  nom  our  boats.  ExoeUent  and 
most  excitine  fishing  it  was,  excepting  for 
the  sharks,  wnieh  were  most  exasperating, 
bolting  off  with  the  hooks  in  a  hopelessnr 
irresistible  manner.  '*  CavalU"  were  al- 
most the  only  kind  of  fish  caught,  great 
big  feUows,  and  stronff  as  horses.  We 
also  caught  numbers  ox  most  unwelcome 
young  sharks,  too  feeble  to  run  away  with 
the  Ime ;  and  then  suddenly  one  felt  a  tre- 
mendous tug,  neailv  jerking  our  arms  ofl^ 
and  away  went  tne  line  through  youi* 
fingers,  hot  as  fire^  until  yon  took  a  turn 
wiSi  the  line  round  something  as  the  only 
chance  of  saving  anything.    Snap !  and 


off  goes  a  fine  hook,  bait,  and  any  number 
of  fathoms  of  fishing-line ;  but  as  we  saw 
sharks  from  twelve  to  a  few^more  feet 
long,  this  was  not  surprising.  It  was 
great  fun  hauling  in  fisn  as  fast  as  we 
could,  and  we  stayed  there  till  the  small 
hours  of  the  mommg. 

Next  day  all  hands  landed — some  to 
fish,  some  to  take  magnetic  and  sun  ob- 
servations. We  landed  inside  the  cove, 
which,  although  there  was  some  tumble 
of  a  sea,  was  easy  enough.  Boobies  and 
noddies  were  thick  in  some  places,  and 
anything  more  stupid  and  ridiculous  than 
they  were !  Flying  bang  into  one's  face, 
or  letting  themselves  be  caught  or  shoved 
about,  with  no  idea  of  flying  away,  but 
only  utterinff  an  indignant  scream.  Eggs 
were  lying  about  all  over  the  rocks,  some 
in  nests  built  of  seaweed,  cleverly  stuck 
on  and  out  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
covered  with  a  coating  of  hard  white 
stuf^  stalactites  of  which  hung  down  all 
round.  Bah !  how  they  smelt,  these  birds 
and  their  nests,  which  were  full  of  insects, 
and  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  small 
fish!  But  more  usually  the  eggs  were 
laid  on  the  hard  bare  rock  in  ones  or  twos, 
never  more,  one  only  being  the  most  com- 
mon ;  the  same  nests,  by  the  way,  seem 
to  be  used  year  after  year.  At  one  spot 
several  old  boobies  were  squatting,  which, 
as  I  came  up  to  them,  gravely  ejected  fly- 
ing-fish fry  from  their  stomachs  and  bills, 
screaming  threateningly  the  while,  as  if 
making  room  for  me  there  instead  of  the 
disgorged  fish.  In  spite  of  sundry  severe 
pecKs,  I  pushed  them  aside,  and  found 
oeneath  small  balls  of  white  fiuf^  which 
glared  fiercely  and  pecked  feebly  at  me, 
though  they  were  only  just  out  of  the 
egg.  Several  other  fluff-balls  were  lying 
about  by  themselves,  whose  parents,  per- 
haps, were  fishing  for  them  at  sea. 

The  fishing  from  the  rocks  was  capital, 
and  we  had  only  to  throw  in  a  hand-line 
and  baited  hook  to  catch  a  "cavalli,"  or 
gaily-coloured  **  parrot-fish,**  at  once.  The 
thickness  of  line  did  not  the  least  matter ; 
a  crowd  rushed  at  it'  instantly.  Some 
of  us  fished  with  rods,  and  had  exceUent 
sport* 

The  intellectual  aristocracy  of 
St  Paul's  Eocks— of  which  two 
illustrations  in  Mr.  Spry^s  work 
vividly  convey  the  idea  of  an  in- 
sular 'abomination  of  desolation' — 
in  de&ult  of  human  inhabitants, 
seems  to  be  represented  by  the 
crabs,  whose  cunning  methods  of 
life  contrast  very  favourably  with 
the  stupidity  of  the  boobies  and 
noddies,  which  will  fly  'bang  into 
one's  face,'  and  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  caught  or  kicked 
about,  with  no  idea  of  flying  away, 
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but  only  uttering  an  indignant 
scream. . 

'But  the  crabs-* those  cheeky,  ezAs- 
peratingf  bat  intemely  amusing,  crabs! 
They  twann  all  over  the  rocks-— every- 
where ;  one  instant  inrisible,  hiding  in 
the  ccacks  and  crannies ;  the  next  appear- 
ing, stealing  up  behind  yoo,  and  clawing 
a  piece  of  bait  or  fish  much  larger  than 
themselTes,  and  qoietly  making  off.  Catch 
a  fish,  throw  it  behind  you,  and  presently 
a  score  of  crabs  are  seen  advancing  warily, 
though  not  a  crab  may  have  been  visible 
the  second  bef  otc. 

And  I  solemnly  declare  I  saw  an  ancient 
crusty-coated  crab  come  in  the  oouxse  of 
his  peregrinations  to  a  crack  some  two 
feet  wide  at  least,  which,  after  girding  up 
his  loins,  lie  deliberately  jurnp^ 

Frighten  an  old  noddy  from  her  nest, 
and  a  crab  will  at  cmce  sneak  up  sideways, 
looking  at  you  fixedly  the  while  with  its 
long  stalked  eyes,  claw  the  disgorged  fish, 
and  make  >way  with  it  rapidly ;  chase  it, 
and  it  is  off  like  a  shot,  dropping  the 
spoils. 

Some  of  as  thought  the  crabs  probably 
ate  the  young  birds,  bnt,I  saw  bo  proof 
of  this;  on  the  contrary,  I  saw  many 
unattended  balls  of  flnif,  and  no  crabs 
were  at  them.  Neither,  I  imagine,  can 
they  ciack  the  eggs ;  perhaps  they  manage 
it,  however,  somehow,  for  their  conning 
exceeds  belief. 

If  they  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  thdr 
efforts  are  frantic  to  reach  the  land,  evi- 
dently knowing  where  safety  lies;  but 
Tou  most  first  catch  your  craS,  which  is, 
however,  impossible,  unless  you  can  first 
maim  it  by  a  blow  of  a  stick,*  or  som^ew. 
How  hot  and  exasperated  I  got  chasing 
them!  how  I  didn't  8W«ar!  how,  sitting 
down,  I  soon  saw  one  eye,  and  then  one 
claw,  and  then  the  other  eye  appear  over 
a  ledge  of  rock !  how  it  watched  me !  how 
I  remained  breathless  and  still !  how.  I 
then  slyly  drew  my  stick  along!  and  how, 
finally,  I  violently  struck  at  ii !  and  how, 
after  all,  I  only  stung  my  arm,  and  didn't 
touch  the  crab  I  How,  after  catting  nice 
strips  off  a  fish  for  bait,  I,  after  a  few 
minutes,  turned  round  and  found  it  all 
stolen !  how  I  saw  the  robbers  disappear- 
ing into  cracks  !  how  I  threw  my  stick  at 
one,  and  struck  it  by  apiece  of  good  luck ! 
with  what  joy  I  threw  it  into  the  sea,  and 
saw  the  fish  rush  at  and  devour  it !  Ha, 
revenge  is  sweet !' 

Lord  Greorge  Campbell  is  very 
graphic  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
life,  and  especially  of  the  bii-d-life, 
which  he  encountered  at  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  and  its  neighbours. 
Inaccessible  Island — where  were 
found  two  young  Germans, 
brothers,  whose  romantic  story, 
told  by  each  of  our  authors,  is 


given  at  the  greater  length  by  Mr. 
Spry — and  Nightingale  Island, 
the  ornithological  phde  of  which 
is  the  *  moUymawk,'  the  current 
name  for  a  small  and  beautiful 
species  of  albatross.  The  molly- 
mawks  are  described  as  having 
a  snow-white  throat  and  breast, 
black  wings  and  tail,  the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck  tinted  a  pearly 
gray,  a  black  bill  with  an  orange 
streak  along  the  top  of  the  upper 
mandible,  black  eyes  placed  under 
a  straight  black  eyebrow,  which, 
with  a  soft  edging  of  black  around 
the  eye,  gives  them  an  odd  look, 
half  fierceness,  half  gentleness. 
The  contrast  presented  by  these 
lovely  birds,  as,  quietly  dignified, 
they  walked  or  sat  on  their  high 
nests  among  the  squatting  scream- 
ing penguins  below  and  surround- 
ing them,  is  vividly  wrought  out 
by  Lord  George  Campbell  in 
several  pages  and  passages  of  his 
volume.  In  one  of  these  he  shows 
how,  having  just  battled  through 
a  colony  of  penguins  in  his  descent 
of  a  precipitous  hill  in  Nightin- 
gale Island,  he  enjoyed. the  mo- 
mentary relief  of  finding  himself 
in  a  space  of  open  mossy  ground, 
where 

*  There  wete  no  p«ngaiiis,  but  numbers  of 
mollymawks  sitting  on  their  nests,  who 
clattered  their  bills,  then  gravely  shook 
their  heads  as  we  came  near.  They  have 
no  notion  of  being  frightened,  though 
sometimes  they  will  stand  np  when  you 
approach,  but  always  when  doing  so 
covering  their  egg  with  their  broad- 
webbed  foot.  Amount  them  we  lundied, 
and  very  pleasant  mteresting  company 
they  were.  The  husbmds  stroUed  about, 
coming  and  going  from  the  tussock  which 
fringed  tibe  wood,  quietly  sittin^beside 
their  wives,  and  kissing  them  in  a  very 
loving  ttid  pretty  war.  It  was  the  most 
charming  picture  of  bird-life  that  I  have 
ever  seen ;  their  motions*  were  so  gentle 
and  quiet,  the  birds  themselves  so  hand- 
some in  shape,  and  plumage,  and  the  ^ 
silance  so  delicious  in  contrast  with  those 
howling  fiends  in  the  grass,  while  above 
us,  eating  the  seeds  and  hopping  among 
the  branches,  were  thrushes  and  findies, 
*  and  now  and  then  a  carrion-gull  would 
perch  there  too :  how  you  would  have  en- 
joyed it! 
Afterwards  we  walked  back  to  the  rock. 
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where  we  had  landed,  a  distance  of  several 
hraidred  yards  throu^^  the  densest  part 
of  the  rookery,  and  ever  to  be  remembered 
by  me  as  the  most  awful  walk  I  ever 
had. 

The  grasR  ^rew  six  feet  high,  matted 
and  tangled,  while  thousands  and  ihoa> 
sands  of  penguins  swarmed  between  the 
tofted  stems.  If  ever  we  sto|^>ed  to  see 
where  we  placed  our  feet,  instantly  we 
were  attacked  by  a  host  of  infonated 
harpies.  Very  fortmtatdy  for  me  I  had 
encased  ray  legs  in  gaiters,  bat  there  was 
an  exposed  inch  between  them  and  my 
knickerbockers — a  very  tender  part,  yon 
know,  just  there — and  I  got  horribly 
tweaked  and  digged  at.  You  can  have 
no  conception  how  infuriated  and  bold 
they  are  when  protecting  their  nests, 
Toshiug  at  our  legs  in  crowds,  and  follow- 
ing us,  pecking  viciously.  The^  were 
so  thick  that  it  wfs  useless  tiying  to 
avoid  them ;  to  one  had  pust  to  tramp  on 
as  fast  as  possible,  striking  out  forwards 
and  sideways  vigoroiisly,  every  step 
knocking  down,  kicking,  and  treading  on 
an  india-mbbeiy  substance,  which,  ixyou 
dare  to  look  down,  you  will  find  is  a  pen- 
guin ;  or  smash,  smash,  as  yon  tread  on 
em  by  the  doien;  or^more  dreadful 
sdll— squash,  squash,  as  you  tread  on  the 
small  black  creatnies— horrible,  horrible ! 
But  being  a  truthful  narrator,  I  must 
chronicle  these  <lreadfal  facts :  add  to  all 
this  the  slippery  dirty  ground  (it  all  re- 
minded me  of  that  line,  **  The  slithy  toves 
did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe ') ;  the 
furies  .biting  hard  incessantly,  reaching 
not  only  that  inch  of  stocking  aforeuid, 
but  higher  up,  too,  as  I  sunk  into  a  hollow 
or  hole ;  the  d^fening  brayings,  the 
overpowering  stench,  the  clouds  of  small 
blmck  flics,  whidi,  if  one  opened  one's 
mouth,  one  was  bound  to  swallow  en 
masse;  the  hard  work  fighting,  rifle  in 
hand,  through  the  matted  grass ;  the  not 
being  able  to  see  where  one  was  going,  or 
when  it  woulH  all  end :  till  suddenly  we 
were  stopped  by  finding  ourselves  on  the 
brink  of  a  low  cliff,  and  uncommonly 
nearly  over  it  we  were  too ;  but  O,  joy ! 
we  presently  got  to  the  open  rocks  again, 
and  anything  like  the  sense  of  relief !  it 
was  like  escaping  from  the  r^ons  of  the 
—you  know  l 

This  stretch  of  rodt  was  covered  with 
penguins,  one  stream  coming  from  the 
fprass  and  putting  to  sea,  where  they  were 
jumping,  splashing,  and  cleaning  them- 
selves m  all  directions,  and  the  other 
stream  landing  and  hopping  into  the 
rookery.  Uarvellons  jumps  they  made 
in  coming  down  to  the  rocks,  doing  a  drop 
of  three  ieet  and  more  quite  easily,  bolt 
upright  the  whole  time.  They  jump  into 
the  sea  from  off  a  ledge  of  rock  feet  fore- 
most ;  and  to  see  some  hundreds  go  plump, 
iduiBping  in  together,  is  a  truly  deleetable 

They  landed  very  cleverly;  as  the 
wave  came  washing  up  against  the  rock, 
they  came  with  it  under  water,  diooting 


OBt  of  the  depths  in  shoals,  clinging  on 
to  the  rocks  by  their  feet,  and  when  the 
wave  receded  the  face  of  the  rock  was 
plastered  with  them,  and  before  the  next 
wave  came  they  had  clambered  up  in  some 
wonderful  fashion,  helping  titemsdves 
with  their  bills,  but  not  with  their  flap- 
pers. The  speed  with  which  they  darted 
away  under  water  can  only  be  compared 
to  a  ^ flash  of  greased  lightning." 

By  stopping  the  two  streanuiwe  caused 
a  great  number  to  collect  in  one  plaoe  on 
the  bare  rocks;  there  must  have  been 
many  more  than  a  thousand  packed  dose 
together  and  looking  fixedly  at  us.  Then, 
on  being  fdigfatened,  they  all  right-about- 
turned  together,  the  massed  ranks  of 
white  breasts  and  pink  feet  becuming 
suddenly  a  hopping  crowd  of  slate-coloured 
things,  with  a  thousand  pairs  of  yellow 
crests  shaking  above  them.  On  the  open 
rocks  they  are  mild  enough,  and  d«n*t 
think  of  pecking  one.  The  greatest  won- 
der of  all  is  how  they  find  their  o^ni  nests 
among  the  thousands  of  otbeis  as  thickly 
strewn  as  they  well  can  be,  or 'rather  how 
the  husbands  and  wives  mutually  recog- 
nise each  other;  for  one  is  always  Ifstt  m 
charge.  The  number  of  these  penguins 
has  been  a  subject  of  argument ;  there 
must  be  at  least  several  hundred  thou- 
sand.' 

After  enjoying  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  our 
voyagers  proceeded  on  their  devi- 
ous courae,  trawling,  hauling,  and 
dredging  all  the  way,  and  enli- 
vened with  squall  and  storm  and 
ioebeigs,  to  Australia ;  which, 
after  having  approached  the  Ant- 
arctic Pole  as  near  as  seventy 
degrees  of  south  latitude  and  in 
eighty  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
they  sighted  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  March  1874,  the  first 
land  they  had  seen  for  forty 
days.  On  the  following  day  they 
arrived  off  Melbourne,  and  an- 
chored in  the  harbour  of  what 
Mr.  Spry  aptly  calls  *  one  of  the 
finest  colonial  cities  England 
possesses.'  The  following  para- 
graph is  transcribed  from  Lord 
George  Campbell : 

*  There  was  joy  among  us  on  arriving 
at  Melbourne.  Of  gales,  snow,  icebergs, 
and  discomfort  generally,  we  had  haa 
enough,  and  the  memory  of  a  dinner  I  ate 
at  the  dub  the  first  evening,  followed  by 
the  opera,  yet  lingers  in.  my  memory  as 
one  of  the  pleaaantest  experiences  of  a 
poorly-paid  and  laborious  career.  And 
yet  that  Southern  cruise  was  well  worth 
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the  discomfort ;  the  islands  were  delight- 
ful *,  the  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  rerf 
fine;  while  there  are  few  people  now 
alive  who  have  seen  such  superb  Antarctic 
iceberg  scenery  as  we  have. 

One  afternoon  particularly  is  in  my 
mind's  eye  at  this  moment  We  are 
steaming  towards  the  supposed  position 
of  land,  only  some  thirty  miles  distant, 
over  a  glass-like  sea,  unruffled  by  breath 
of  wind;  past  great  masses  of  ice,  grouped 
so  close  together  in  some  cases  as  to  form 
an  unbroken  wall  of  difl  several  miles  in 
length.  Then,  as  wa  jmus  within  a  few 
hundred  yards,  the  chain  breaks  up  into 
two  or  three  separate  bergs,  and  one  sees 
—and  beautifully  from  the  masthead — 
the  blue  sea  and  distant  horizon  between 
perpendicular  walls  of  glistening  alabaster 
white,  against  which  the  long  swell  dashes, 
rearing  ui>  in  g^eat  blue-green  heaps,  fall- 
ing back  in  a  torrent  of  rainbow-dashing 
spray,  or  eoes  roaring  into  the  azure 
caverns,  followed  immediately  by  a  thun- 
dering thudy  as  the  compressed  air  within 
buffets  it  back  again  in  a  torrent  of  seeth- 
ing white  foam.  We  are  all  on  deck, 
looking  out  for  the  Americanos  land,  about 
which  we  are  now  getting  extremely 
sceptical.  At  six  o'clock  the  pack-ice  is 
sighted  ahead,  stretching  away  to  right 
and  left,  and  to  the  South  Pole  too,  as  far 
as  we  can  see  or  know.  Abaft  us  the  sun 
— ^near  his  setting — is  glowing  out  from 
among  light  golden  clouds,  the  only  ones 
in  an^  almost  cloudless  sky ;  bathing  sea 
and  ice,  both  bergs  and  pack,  and  ship, 
all  in  a  flood  of  sofik  yellow  light.  Ahead 
of  the  ship  the  pack  is  sparkling  and 
shimmering ;  the  sky  pale  blue^  cold,  and 
clear,  revealing  beneath  it,  as  far  as  the 
masthead  look-out  can  see,  pack-ice  and 
icebenrs— a  world  of  ice,  but  still  no  sign 
of  land.  So  then  we  gave  up  ^*  Termina- 
tion Land"  as  being  an  optical  delusion.' 

At  Melbourne  the  (Challenger 
stayed  for  two  weeks,  daring 
which  Mr.  Spry  paid  a  visit  to 
Ballarat,  of  the  gold-mining  opera- 
tions of  which  he  gives  an  inter- 
esting account;  whilst  Lord  George 
Campbell  and  another  officer 
stayed  a  week  longer,  rejoining 
the  ship  at  Sydney.  Daring  this 
visit  Lord  George  made  excursions 
inland;  his  return  from  one  of 
which  is  the  occasion  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  comical  side  of 
Victorian  life,  which  has  also  a 
somewhat  sinister  significance  of 
its  own: 

*  On  the  third  day  we  returned  to  Mel- 
bourne, this  time  in  a  cramped-up-with- 
people  coach.  .  During  this  drive  we  saw 
something  of  manhood  suffrage,  some- 


thing which  made  us  long  for  the  da^ 
when  the  Radicals  at  home  may  haVe  their 
own  way.  £very  man^  yoti  must  know, 
out  here  is  vastly  superior  to  every  other 
man.  A  newly-elected  member  of  Par- 
liament, a  pleasant-looking  man  of,  one 
would  say,  the  middle  class  (onlv  there 
is  no  middle  class  out  here),  was  hoisted 
on  to  the  top  of  the  coach  amid  the  cheers 
of  his  electors — a  doubtless  most  respect- 
able^ but  also  somewhat  of  a  riffraff-look- 
ing, crovrd,  composed  of,  one  would  say, 
the  lower  classes  (only  there  ara  no  lower 
classes  out  here).  One  bottle-nosed  (it 
was  also  flushed)  individual,  much  to  the 
.danger  of  the  M.P.,  whom  he  had  assisted 
to  hoist  on  the  coach,  now  with  hands  in 
pockjBts,  and  hia  face  wearing  a  smile  of 
ineffable  weakly  joy,  looked  up,  his  head 
tremulous  with  adLmiration  and  brandy, 
uid  said,  '^  There  you  are,  old  son !"  A 
little  further  on  a  drunken  publican,  vrith 
disheveUed  hair  an(f  doubtiul  pronuncia- 
tion, rushed  out,  shook  hands,  and  wished 
to  know  if  ^^  Old  shunu,  do  ye  shee  day- 
li^htsh  yetsh  ?"  The  new  M.P.  was  very 
civil,  but  evidently  did  not  like  it  much. 
We  noticed,  too,  a  little  Australian 
scene  here  and  there ;  now  it  was  a  nurse 
wheeling  a  baby  in  a  perambulator ;  they 
cross  a  wooden  bridge  over  a  deep  side- 
gutter;  the  perambulator  capsizes  right 
over ;  out  flies  the  baby,  and  tumbles  all 
lim  ply  into  the  dry  gutter-bed ;  nursery- 
maid picks  it  up,  and  proceeds  quietly 
onward  as  if  nothing  of  an  extraordinary 
character  had  occurred ;  and  now  it  was 
a  boxful  of  oil-paints  which  they  care- 
lessly let  fall  from  the  coach-roof,  the 
oils  of  different  colours  flowing  on  the 

Sound  indiscriminately.  Everybody 
nghs,  ladle  up  what  they  can  of  the 
paint,  and  pour  it  all  into  one  potj  during 
which  operation  appears  the  consignee, — 
horror,  despair,  curses ! 

The  heat  was  very  great,  whirlwinds  of 
small  flies  drifting  over  the  country,  and 
we  were  very  gdad  when,  ior  the  evening, 
we  drove  into  Geelong. 

M.P.*s  out  here  get  paid  for  their  ser- 
vice^ about  SOOL  a  year.  Many  of  them 
are,  I  am  told,  mere  agents  in  the  House 
for  cliques  of  electors,  and  a  five-  or  ten- 
pound  note  from  some  grateful  individual, 
for  whom  his  agent  in  uie  house  has  asked 
a  question,  is  often  accepted*  During 
our  stay,  an  M.  P.  in  a  public  speech 
denied  accusations  of  having  received 
bribes,  and  added  that  he  had  onlv  re- 
ceived turkeys — in  number,  I  think, 
thirty !  They  have  fine  Houses  of  Parlia- 
menL  the  cnambers  within  looking  small ; 
but  they  tell  ypn  that  their  room  is  two 
inches  oigstei  in  every  direction  than  the 
House  ofCommons  at  home.  This  state- 
ment you  bow  to.* 

Mr.  Bpty  pays  the  following 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  beautjr  of 
Sydney;  to  ro^Jise  which  his 
exquisite  illustration  of  'Sydney 
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from  Pynnont,  Darling  Harbour,' 
wiihitB  splendid  bridge,  materially 
assists  us : 


; 


'  I  despair  of  being  able  to  convey  to 
the  reader    my  own   impreBsion  of  the 
beauty  of  Sydney  Harbour.    I  can  call  to 
mind  no    other  place  with  such  lovely 
g^iimpses  of  nature — nothing  equal  to  it. 
Many  beautiful  scenes  are  to  be  met  with 
In  car  orwn.  British  Isles,  but  they  dwarf 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  this 
magnificent  land-locked  expanse  of  water 
and  scenery  spread  out  before  us,  extend- 
ing in  bavs,  coves,  and  rivers  for  some 
twenty  miles  inland,  ramifving  in  every 
direction ;  its  bold  and  rocky  shores  pre- 
senting a  succession  of  picturesque  and 
beautifal  landscapes,  in  wnich  every  nook 
and  headland  is  studded  with   elegant 
villas  and  snug  cottages,  surrounded  with 
park-like   grounds  and  gardens,  full  of 
oranjge-trees,   bananas,   and    numberless 
tiemi-tropleal  plants,  nxrfamiliar  to  the  eye 
of  the  newly-arrived  stranger.* 

Xiea'ring  Sydney  the  Challenger 
proceeded  on  the  survey  between 
that  city  and  New  Zealand ;  and 
on  the  28th  of  June  sighted  the 
Heads  with  their  frowning  cliffs, 
where    the    bold    bluff,    coming 
sheer  down  3000  feet,  receives  the 
fnll   shock   of  the  South    Seas. 
This  -was  an  introduction  to  the 
wild  and  grand  scenery  of  New 
Zealand,  to  the  telegraphic  pro- 
spects of  which  Mr.  Spry  devotes 
an  interesting  paragraph : 

^  The  special  object  of  our  visit  was  to 
ascertain  the  oceanic  section  between  Syd- 
ney and  Wellington.  'Jhe  information 
obtained  removes  the  last  elements  of  un- 
eertainty  in  the  matter  of  submarine  tele- 
graphy between  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, for  during  some  time  past  the 
Governments  of  the  respective  colonies 
have  been  negotiating  on  this  subject. 
The  soundings  show  that  the  depths  in- 
crease gradually  after  leaving  Sydney, 
but  that  the  extreme  deepness  does  not 
varr  much  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  in 
mid-ooean,  the  water  again  decresiAng  as  • 
the  coast  of  New  Zealimd  is  approached. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  across, 
the  bottom  was  found  to  be  very  favour- 
able for  the  repose  of  a  light  cable,  it 
being  composed  of  mud  and  sand.  It  is 
only  when  the  shores  of  this  coast  are 
nearly  reached  that  the  bottom  becomes 
of  a  somewhat  doubtful  character;  a 
stronger  cable  will  therefore  be  required 
for  the  shore  end.  In  all  probability,  now 
that  these  correct  data  have  been  ascer- 
tained, we  shall  find  very  shortly  that 
New  Zealand,  like  the  Australian  colonies, 
will  be  in  instantaneous  communication 
with  Europe  and  America.* 


At  Tongatahu,  the  principal 
island  in  the  Friendly  group,  Mr. 
Spry  says : 

'We  had  frequent  opportunities  of  see- 
ing the  king,  who,  since  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, has  taken  the  name  of  George 
Tabu;  he  and  his  queen,  Charlotte^  ex- 
pressed a  wish  during  our  stay  to  have 
their  portraits  taken.  This  was  attended 
to,  and  for  the  occasion  their  Majesties 
were  got  up  in  regal  attire — George  I.  in 
naval  uniform  coat,  with  four  gold-lace 
stripes  surmounted  with  a  crown,  and 
laced  trousers ;  while  Queen  Charlotte  was 
attired  in  a  light  muslin  costume  of  Eu- 
ropean make. 

llis  Majesty  is  a  tall,  hale,  old  gentle- 
man, at  least  eighty  years  of  age,  who 
doubtless  during  his  earlv  days  saw  much 
fighting,  and  was  probably  mixed  up  with 
most  stirring  affaurs  in  his  native  land; 
for,  in  a  conversation  with  his  secretary 
or  Prime  Minister  (who  is  an  American 
gentleman),  we  were  mf  ormed  that  during 
his  youn^r  days  he  had  the  repntation,of 
being  a  distinguished  warrior.  But  since 
embracing  Christianity  he  has  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  State 
and  the  improvement  of  his  subjects.' 

Another  picture  of  Polynesian 
royalty,  this  time  of  Fiji,  is  drawn 
in  a  few  striking  touches  hy  Lord 
George  Camphell,  who  says  that  a 
party  of  the  Challenger's  officers 
made  a  hoat  excursion  to  the 
large  island  of  Ban,  where  the 
king  lives,  and  found  him,  dressed 
in  a  waist-cloth,  lying  on  his  face 
in  a  hut  reading  the  Bihle.  Not 
far  off  were  the  great  stones  against 
which  they  used  to  kill  the  sacri- 
ficial victims,  battering  their  heads 
against  them  till  dead.  The  same 
writer,  moralising  on  the  great 
changer  which  has  taken  place  in 
F^ian  society,  and  even  in  the 
probable  habits  of  his  majesty 
himself,  expresses  his  assured 
belief  that  the  Fijians  who  live  in 
the  interior  have  still  undoubted 
cannibalistic  tendencies,  a  known 
case  having  occurred  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  that  where  mission-  * 
aries  or  other  agents  of  civilisation 
have  not  penetrated,  cannibalism  is 
doubtless  in  full  swing.  And  he 
assumes  it  as  certain  that  every 
middle-aged  Fijian  knows  well 
the  flavour  of  human  flesh,  in- 
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eluding  his  Majesty  Thakambau, 
the  'King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands.' 

Leaving  Fiji,  the.  Challenger 
pursued  her  course  by  the  "Nevr 
Hebrides,  which  offer,  especially  in 
the  island  of  Abi,  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  details  of  life  in  a 
primitive  savage  society  at  pre- 
sent attainable  on  this  planet, 
until  she  reached  Cape  York,  the 
uninviting  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Australia ;  and  thence,  thread- 
ing the  islands  and  groups  of 
islands  that  studded  her  route  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  of 
which  we  have  very  entertaining 
sketches  from  Lord  Greorge  Camp- 
bell, made  for  Hong  Kong,  which 
she  reached  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember 1874,  and  from  which 
Captain  Nares  was  summoned  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Arctic 
Expedition,  his  place  on  board 
the  Challenger  being  filled  by 
Captain  F.  T.  Thomson,  of 
the  Modeste,  then  on  the  China 
station.  Mr.  Spry  is  exceptionally 
happy  in  his  sketches  of  Hong 
Kong  life  and  character,  and  he 
con  tributes  the  following  sentences 
as  giving  an  example  of  the  quasi- 
religious  life  of  the  Chinese  people: 

'We  enter  a  temple^  whose  outside  is 
adorned  with  gilding  and  laoquer,  and 
quaint  designs  of  biida,  animata,  and  un- 
real monsters. 

They  hare  a  rdigion  of  some  sort,  as 
Wang  Heng  (a  yeiy  intelligent  Chinese 
with  whom  I  was  acqnamtedj  asawedme, 
with  churches  and  endowments  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  is  to  saj,  they  hare  the  system, 
but  not  the  faith.  I  had  supposed  all 
along  that  the  curiously  constructed  tem- 
ples, sacred  to  Joss,  had  more  or  less  of  a 
reiigiona  character  about  them,  but  I  was 
now  undeceiyed.  My  habit  on  passing « 
these  edifices  was  to  call  in  and  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  one  day  I  found  out 
that  Joss  was  notiring'  more  than  a  f  oi* 
tuae>teller,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oracle 
of  Delphos. 

Wha  inside  the  temple  we  see  the 
fifpife  of  Josa  placed  <m  high,  with  om*- 
meats  of  peacocks'  feathers,  whUat  lon«r 
streamers  of  coloured  ribbon,  pictures,  ana 
flewen;  presents  of  tea,  oil,  or  opium; 
lighted  tapets  in  coleanii  wax;  josestieka 
burning  slowly,  and  seading  their  pedEume 


around ;  heaps  of  josa  paper  smouldering 
in  trays;  bamboo  boxes  with  bundles  of 
small  sticks,  on  the  end  of  which  are  in- 
scribed certain  cabalistic  characters,  sur- 
round the  figure.  At  certain  hours  in  the 
morning  the  temide  becomes  sacred.  It  is 
the  hour  of  diyination.  Any  one  now 
about  to  undertake  a  journey  or  make  a 
purchase,  and  desirous  of  knowing  if  he 
vriU  arrire  in  safety  or  make  a  profitable 
inyestment,  comes  to  Joss.  He  pays  his 
obeisance  by  profoundly  bowing  and  sa- 
laaming; then  lights  a  certain  number  of 
nuitches  or  tapers,  and  makes  a  present. 
After  a  while,  when  it  is  thought  Joss  ia 
coneiliated,  the  suppliant  takes  the  box  of 
marked  sticks,  ana,  after  shaking  them 
about,  selects  half  a  dozen,  and  passes 
them  to  tJie  priest  or  Sheong-ti  (son  of 
heaven)  in  attendance,  who  refers  to  the 
book  of  mysteries,  and  there  reads  the  will 
of  Joss.  If  he  is  warned  of  misfortune, 
heforbjears  the  journey  or  declines  the  bar- 
gain, and  waits  for  a  'more  fortunate  day. 
If  Joss  adyises  otherwise,  and  a  good  profit 
is  the  result,  the  happy  merchant  makes  a 
substantial  present.  Joss  is,  thertfore,  as 
will  be  seen,  a  fortune-teller,  and  nothing 
more,  and  Sheong-ti  is  only  a  sensible 
cunning  fellow,  who  prefers  to  liye  by  the 
credulity  of  his  neighbour  rather  than  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands.' 

The  expedition  left  Hong  Kong 
on  the  6th  of  January  1875,  the 
Challenger  retracing  her  way,  with 
a  difference,  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection, by  Manilla,  Zebu,  Cami- 
guin,  and  Samboanga  (Philippine 
Islands),  to  Humboldt  Bay,  situ- 
ated about  the  middle  of  the  north 
coast  of  Kew  Guinea,  moving  so  far 
along  a  track  with  the  social  and 
other  peculiarities  of  which  the 
reading  public  has  in  one  form  or 
another  been  recently  made  more  or 
less  familiar.  In  this  most  interest 
ing  and  beantifulbay  Mr.  Spry  says, 

'The  ship  was  sufrounded  by  about 
eighty  canoes,  each  manned  by  half  a 
dozen  savages,  armed  with  bows,  arrows, 
spearSj^d  stone  hatchets.  It  was  decided 
to  shift  our  position  for  one  farther  up  the 
ba^r ;  and  as  the  scsrew  made  its  first  reyo- 
lution,  the  astonished  natiyes  pointed  their 
arrows  at  it,  as  if  they  expected  some 
enemy  to  rise  from  the  ftunning  waters. 
Slowly  we  steamed  on  onr  way,  f  oUowed 
by  all  the  canoes  on  starboard  and  port 
sides  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  pace  with 
us. 

At  this  moment  the  scene  befbre  us  was 
probably  the  moat  noyel  and  most  impres- 
siye  of  all  that  had  been  witnessed  in  the 
course  of  the  expedlti<m.  Aboye  a  sunny 
sky,  swept  by  a  morning  breeze;  in  ttaie 
background  the  hilly  shores  of  the  bay, 
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covered  with  tho  most  laxamat  foliage, 
tlic  trees  crowding  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  dipping  their  boughs  into  the 
white  breakerq^  around  us  a  moving  naes 
.  of  dark-brown  Itgnres,  some  deefced  with 
leares,  flowers,  and  birds'  ftathers,  others 
in  enonnotts  friszied  wigs,  and  ail  the 
savage  glory  of  warpaint,  breastplates, 
bows,  and  arrows— all  joining  in  a  mono- 
tonous chant,  in  unison  with  the  sound  of 
the  conch-shell;  in  the  centre  the  Chal- 
lenger, at  this  moment  the  only  represen- 
tative of  Western  civilisation  in  this 
raidy  visited  re«on— a  period  of  two 
thousand  years  of  progress  sepanting  ua 
from  the  people  we  had  come  to  see. 

A  lively  trade  soon  ftprang  up 
between  the  ship's  company  and 
the  savages,  who  in  their  iMUEgain* 
ing  were  generally  very  honest, 
although  one  or  two  of  the  Chal- 
lenger's boats  in  attempting  to 
land  had  everything  portable 
stolen  amid  demonstoatioAS  of 
threatening  and  hostility.  The 
people  of  the  Admiralty  Islands, 
of  whom  Lord  George  CampbelPs 
account  is  very  novel  and  pic- 
taxesque,  were  as  eager  to  trade 
as  those  of  New  Guinea,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  more  open  and 
hospitable,  allowing  the  English- 
men to  land  freely,  but  possibly 
having  a  sort  of  physical  craving 
after  their  visitors  of  a  kind  which 
the  latter  could  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  fevour.     Mr.  Spry  writes : 

'In  all  our  researches  and  wanderings 
OTBT  the  islands  we  sawTio  signs  of  graves, 
nor  cenld  we  aaecDrtain  with  any  degree  oi 
certainty  how  th^  dispoaed  of  their  dead. 
From  signs  they  made,  such  as  pUcing  a 
large  earthem  vessel  on  the  fire,  and  mdi- 
catmg  that  they  cut  off  parts  of  the  body, 
place  in  the  vessel,  and  afterwards  eat 
them,  our  suspicions  were  arousM^that 
they  honour  the  memory  of  their  friends 
and  relations  by  eating  tljem.  At  all 
events,  thev  had  no  objection  to  sell  hu- 
man skulls,  of  which  several  were  pro- 
cured, and  no  sacrifice  seemed  too  great 
for  them  if  they  could  only  get  hold  of 
that  nriceless  material— iron  hoop. 

We  have  no  record  of  my  visit  of  Eu- 
ropeans to  these  islands  since  that  of 
D^ntrecasteaux,  in  1792,  who  did  not 
land,  and  could  not  prevail  on  anv  of  the 
natives  to  visit  his  vessel.  But  from  the 
first  we  seemed  to  have  establiBhed  a  good 
understanding,  and  our  sta^  was  suffi- 
ciently long  to  render  us  familiar  with  the 
faces  of  our  daily  visitors.  Their  conduct 
seemed  alwavs  cheerful  and  friendly,  and 


they  had  no  obiection  to  come  on  board 
and  submit  to  the  processes  of  being  pho- 
tographed, weighed,  and  measured. 

On  the  10th  of  March  1875  the 
Challenger  shaped  her  course  for 
Yokohama,  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  baffling 
winds,  were,  however,  passed  some 
hundred  leagues  to  the  westward. 
It  is  of  an  incident  of  this  passage 
that  Mr.  Spry  haa  the  following 
interesting  sentenees : 

*  On  the  2dd  Marob,  in  Ut.  IT  24!  north, 
and  long.  143'*  16'  east,  bottom  was  touched 
at  4475  fathoms,  the  deepest  successful 
sounding  made  duztng  the  whole  cniissL 
Specimens  from  that  depth  showed  a  dark 
volcanic  sand,  mixed  with  mangginiRse> 
In  consequence  of  the  enormous  pressure 
at  that  depth  (some  five  tons  on  the  squac* 
inch)  most  of  the  thermometen  were 
crushed.  However,  one  stood  the-  test, 
and  showed  a  tempeEatuxe  of  3d'9°,  the 
surface  tempetature  being  80°.  Three 
other  a. tempts  wero  made  to  determine 
the  temperature  of  water  at  these  great 
depths,  but  in  every  insfanfle  the  instro- 
ments  came  to  the  surface  in  a  damaged 
condition.* 

Both  Mr.  Spry  and  Lord  George 
Campbell,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, devote  much  space  to  the  il- 
lustration of  life  in  Japan,  whether 
of  the  town,  village,  or  mountain 
country;   the  methods  of  travel- 
ling ;    the  extent  to  which  the 
Japanese  have  been  Europeanised ; 
the  manners,  furniture,  attendants^ 
and  accommodatioa  of  tea-hoiaae% 
and  the  culinary  wonders  of  a 
Japanese  hotel  dinner;  the  quality 
of  sak^  and  the  effects  of  drinking 
it ;  the  singing  and  dancing  girls, 
whose  performances  are  the  staple 
evening  amusement    of  the  Ja- 
panese ;    the    religious    edifices, 
shrines,     temples,     and     burial- 
places  ;  the  singular  amenities  of 
Japanese  quarrels,  and  their  free- 
dom from   *bad  language;'   the 
physical    and  mental  character- 
iq.tics  of  the  people ;  their  street  and 
domestic  architecture ;  their  arts 
and  industries ;  their  theatres,  ex- 
hibitions,  archery  -  galleries,  and 
other  amusements  j  and  the  plains 
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and  the  mountains,  the  fauna  and 
the  flora,  of  a  country  by  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  fascinated. 
Amongst  other  recreations  Lord 
George  Campbell  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  the  Mikado ; 
an  event  which  he  thus  describes : 

*  I  must  tell  yoa  how  a  deputation  of  as 
was  presented  to  the  Mikado,  who  is  now 
liying  in  some  princess  hooscj  outaide  the 
fortified  groonas  within  which  his  own 
palace  was  the  other  day  accidentally 
burnt.  We  went  in  three  carriages,  and 
in  full  dress,  the  Ambaasador's  En^^lish 
escort  riding  ahead  and  i|i  rear.  Arrived 
at  the  palace,  having  driven  past  guards 
of  soldiers,  and  through  walls  covered 
with  grafts- tur^  we  were  received  by  the 
honadiold  oiBcials,  dressed  in  uniforms  of 
European  tuhion.  In  the  room  where  we 
wait,  which  has  the  usual  painted-paper 
walls,  is  a  table  and  handsome  gold- 
lacquered  chairs.  We  sit  down  and  smoke. 
Sir^.  Parkea  goes  in  first,  and  delivers 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  Queen— just 
received,  uter  which  we  all  troop  in  in 
Indian  file,  very  fine!  We  walk  tnrough 
several  rooraa  until  we  arrive  in  that 
where  the  Mikado  is  standing  by  the  side 
of  a  diair.  We  bow  as  we  enter,  range 
ourselves  in  line;  bow  a^n,  and  advance 
diagonally  (this  formation  consequent,  I 
imagine,  on  the  shyness  of  those  on  the 
left  of  the  line) :  the  Minister  on  the  right 
front  extreme,  I  almost  on  the  left  rear 
extreme.  Three  steps,  and  bow!  three 
more  steps  forward,  and  again  bow'!! 
three  more,  and  again  bow!!!  and  yet 
three  more,  and  again  bow ! ! ! !  Bv  this 
time  we  have  arrived  close  to  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  who  stands  quite  motionless. 
The  Minister  has  the  honour  to  present  us 
one  by  one ;  we  bow  low  as  our  names  are 
recited.  The  Mikado  does  not  speak  (I 
think),  but  one  of  the  attendant  officials 
says  that  the  Mikado  is  very  ^lad  to  see 
us.  He  does  net  look  like  it,  neither 
bowing,  smiling,  nor  speaking,  according, 


I  doubt  not,  to  Eastern  etiquette,  but 
that  of  the  Western  world,  I  can  testif\-, 
is  much  pleasanter.  We  retire  as  we 
entered,  only  backwards  this  time,  and 
it  is  all  over.  The  Mikadoes  uniform  is 
rather  good,  well  cut,  gold-striped  white 
trousers,  and  a  swallow-tailed  coat  laden 
with  gold  embroidery.* 

In  taking  his  leave  of  Japan 
Lord  George  Campbell  advises 
*  all  those  who  wish  to  travel  and 
find  real  novelty  of  scene  com- 
bined with  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness to  visit  Japan.  Other  lands 
there  are  more  utterly  strange  and 
rofaiantiCy  but  they  lie  far  outside 
the  ordinary  ^^glohe-trottefi^  way.' 

The  rest  of  the  cruise  of  the 
Challenger  need  scarcely  detain 
us,  embracing  as  it  did  a  visit  to 
Yalparaiso,  by  way  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  Society  Islands, 
and  Juan  Fernandez;  a  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  a  detour  to  the  Fal^and 
Islands;  a  prolonged  stay  at 
iMonte  Video  and  Buenos  A3rre8 ; 
a  week's  sojourn  at  Ascension,  and 
a  second  visit  to  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands.  Leaving  these 
last^  the  Challenger  kept  well  to 
the  west  of  the  Azores,  which  she 
doubled  abruptly  on  her  way  to 
Vigo,  the  last  place  of  anchorage 
until  she  found  the  next  at  Spit- 
head,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, on  the  24th  of  May  1876, 
after  an  absence  firom  EngUsh 
waters  of  three  years  and  a  half. 
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"Who  would  deem  we  were  so  near  tlie  city, 

We  three  wlio  have  known  its  grief  and  gladness ! 

Which  of  all  its  dwellers  would  spare  pity 
For  usy  or  would  laugh  less  for  our  sadness  1 

Tall  red  pine-stems  glowing,  in  the  sinking 

Of  the  sun,  like  candles  at  the  altar, 
Music  in  the  boughs  that  brings  more  thinking 

Than  the  measured  chanting  of  the  psalter. 

Fir-trees  like  great  banner-poles  that,  braving 
Crash  of  Nature's  war,  stand  firm  and  strong, 

Never  bending  underneath  the  waving 

Of  the  dark-plumed  shade  that  lasts  so  long. 

Ah,  my  dears,  the  leaves  all  brown,  that  rustle 
Underneath  your  feet  where'er  you  tread, 

Have  not  pass'd  more  from  this  world's  dull  bustle 
Than  my  weary  heart,  are  not  more  dead. 

Spring  is  fair  when  hopes  are  at  their  budding, 
Summer  fairer  when  the  hope  grows  ripe; 

But  when  autumn  rains  the  world  are  flooding, 
Who  shall  blame  if  thought  of  winter  gripe  ? 

Yet  a  golden  light  strikes  through  the  branches, 

Telling  of  past  days  and  bliss  to  come. 
And  the  balm-scent  of  the  pine  wood  staunches 

Wounds,  and  bids  the  heart  be  calm  and  dumb. 

And  it  may  be  there  will  come  a  season, 

\Vhen  the  pine-trees'  stem,  and  scent,  and  shade. 

Shall  have  meaning  more  than  passes  reason — 
In  some  brighter,  now  half-fancied,  glade  I 
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FIFTY   YEAES   A   CEICKETEE. 

By  the  Author  of  'The  C&icket-Fibld.' 


V. 

I  NiiVER  can  walk  about  Lord^s 
without  Bome  such  reflections  as 
may  be  supposed  in  Kip  Van 
Winkle  after  his  sleep  of  twenty 
years :  the  present  and  the  past 
come  in  such  vivid  contrast  before 
my  mind.  There  is  this  pecu- 
liarity about  Lord's  as  suggestive 
of  such  sobering  reflections, — in 
other  haunts,  as  in  the  parks  and 
fashionable  promenades,  the  fre- 
quenters change — two  or  three 
seasons  satisfy  the  many;  but  not 
so  at  Lord's.  Once  a  cricketer, 
always  a  cricketer — as  a  looker- 
on  at  least — is  a  rule  with  the 
fewest  possible  exceptions.  Hun- 
dreds do  we  see  there  year  after 
year — men  who,  if  not  found  at 
Lord's,  you  may  be  sure  ara  not 
in  London,  nor  even  within  an 
easy  distance. 

There  are  three  favourite 
matches  —  the  Universities,  the 
Gentlemen  against  the  Players, 
and  Eton  against  Harrow — where 
we  look  forward  with  some  confi- 
dence to  seeing  certain  old  friends 
whom  we  never  ho^  to  meet 
otherwise. 

As  I  walk  round  the  ground 
I  ruminate  sometimes  on  the 
failing  health  and  the  altered 
figures  of  men.  There  is  an  old 
chum,  who  at  school  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Hedge-stake,  because 
he  was  about  the  shape  of  one, 
now  weighs  fifteen  stone,  Warding 
the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along.' 
There  is  Sir  F.,  once  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Mr.  William  Ward — and 
they  used  to  point  out  Mr.  E.  H. 
Badd — as  the  finest  man  in  com- 
bined activity  and  strength  who 


ever  came  to  Lord's;  but  now  his 
watchchain  plumbs  a  perpendi- 
cular almost  clear  of  his  toes. 
Then  I  see  gouty-men  with  sticks  ; 
and,  saddest  of  all,  paralysed  men 
in  chairs.  Nor  can  I  forget  the 
gradual  change  time  wrought  in 
Lord  Frederic  Beauclerc.  At  first 
I  used  to  see  his  lordship  taking  a 
bat  to  show  some  tyro  *  how  fields 
were  won;'  then  after  a  few  sea- 
sons, in  which  he  sat  in  the  pavi- 
lion as  the  Nestor  of  the  M.C.C., 
he  was  fond  of  leaning  on  some 
friend's  arm,  or  seeking  a  sheltered 
corner  and  shrinking  from  every 
breeze ;  and  last  of  all  he  used  to 
appear  in  his  brougham,  his  health 
and  strength  fast  failing,  with  a 
lady  nurse  at  his  side. 

Poor  Felix  died,  since  my  first 
paper  appeared  in  these  pages,  on 
the  3d  of  September  in  Dorsetshire, 
having  survived  his  sad  attack  of 
paralysis  nearly  twenty  years.  I 
often  tried,  but  never  could  prevail 
on  him  to  take  my  arm;  and  even 
*  from  the  loophole  of  his  retreat* 
just  to  sit  still  with  me,  and  to 
criticise  and  compare  play  present 
and  past  on  those  fields  where  once 
he  had  been  the  one  man  people 
came  to  see.  *  No,'  he  said,  *  old 
recollections,  and  I  fear  old  friends 
too,  will  crowd  around;  the  gap 
is  too  wide,  the  fall  is  too  great, 
it  would  upset  me  quite.' 

Yes,  that  ring  at  Lord's  shows  me 
every  gradation  in  the  scale  of  life 
— the  once  active  stiff  and  heavy, 
the  youthful  gray,  the  leaders  of 
great  elevens  passing  unrecognised 
and  alone.  Every  old  cricketer 
knows  by  sight,  and  is  himself 
known  to,  hundreds  from  fre- 
quenting   Lord's  —  people    who 
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seem  to  bim  as  diAtinct  and  as 
peculiar  to  those  haunts  as  if  he 
returned,  periodically  to  another 
land. 

And   pass  but  a  few  miles  o£f, 
and  see  bow  different  are  the  na- 
tives at  the  Oval.     The  pavilions 
differ  not  more  widely  in  their  ar- 
chitecture than  in  their  company. 
Some    few  faces  are  common  to 
botb  ;  but   there  is  a  City  look 
about    the  one,  and  a  Weat-end 
look    about    the   other.     At  the 
Oval,  men  seem  to  have  rushed 
away  -with  some  zest  from  their 
City  offices.     At  Lord's  there  is 
a  dilettante  look,  as  of  men  whose 
work,  if  ever,  has  yet  to  come. 
Even  the  ring  at  the  Oval  and 
the  ring  at  Lord's  have  their  own 
decided  characters  too.     The  men 
of  labour,  no  less  than  the  men 
of  leisure,  have  their  style,  and  in 
their  very  cut,  and  even  their  very 
pipes,  and  in  their  toggery,  you 
mark  the  Surrey-side  as  distinct 
from  the  West-end  holiday-maker. 
And  here  I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
unkindly.    Why  should  not  the 
busy  bee  be  distinct  from  certain 
other    Httle  creatures    that  buzz 
about  the  human  hive  ? 

The  first  twelve  years  I  knew 
Lord's,  from  1836-1848,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ward  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant, and  to  not  a  few  he  repre- 
sented a  bygone  generation. 

Mr.  Ward  began  to  play  in 
1810,  and  not  only  continued- - 
unlike  Lord  Frederic  Beauclerc, 
who  then  retired — the  game  after 
the  change  to  round-arm  bowling, 
but  Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  very 
few  old  players  who  acquitted 
himself  creditably  in  the  new  style. 
The  large  powerl'ul  figure  of  Mr. 
Waid,  with  heavy  massive  brow, 
is  one  never  to  be  erased  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  knew  him. 
Considering  his  business  habits — 
a  City  merchant  and  Bank  of  Eng- 
land director,  and  once  an  MP. 
and    not    unknown    from     his 


speeches  in  the  House — not  a 
few  were  surprised  that  such  a 
mind  could  be  so  engrossed  and 
so  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
cricket. 

Lord's  to  Mr.  Ward  was  a 
British  institution.  He  was  as 
full  of  the  subject  of  play  as  it 
was,  and  as  sanguine  and  inter- 
ested as  a  boy. 

From  one  memorable  act  of 
generosity  London,  and  indeed  all 
England,  owes  much  to  Mr. 
Ward.  It  was  Mr.  Ward  who 
came  forward  at  a  most  critical 
moment  and  bought  the  lease  of 
Lord*8,  and  that  too  at  a  heavy 
price,  and  saved  the  ground  from 
being  long  since  covered  with 
Corinthian  villas.  Mr.  Ward 
was  an  old  Wykehamist,  and  as 
such  was  very  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  his  school ;  and 
at  his  mansion  in  Bloomsbury- 
square,  a  fashionable  square  in 
those  days,  he  annually  gave  a 
Wykehamist  supper,  and  stood  loco 
parent isy  housing  the  eleven.  At 
this  supper  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  treat  boys  as  boys,  and  not  to 
spoil  their  play  for  the  morrow :  he 
gave  them  sherry-and- water,  and 
nothing  stronger.  Not  so  another 
hospitable  gentleman,  who,  as  to 
the  supper,  followed  Mr.  Ward's 
example.  '  Here  champagne  was 
handed  profusely,'  said  my  friend, 
*  which  I,  for  one,  had  positively 
never  tasted  before;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  I  was  found  fast 
asleep  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  of  the 
Winchester  match,  in  the  middle 
of  St.  John's  Wood-road,  and  car- 
ried to  the  station-house  as  most 
truly  "  drunk  and  incapable"  by 
Policeman  X  !*  No  wonder  then 
that,  after  such  folly  and  irregu- 
larities in  London  life,  Winches- 
ter ceased  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  Lord's. 

This  was  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
because  they  had  for  some  time 
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played  at  a  disadvantage,  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  more 
distant  from  town,  and,  hreaking- 
up  earlier  than  Eton  and  Harrow, 
they  could  rarely  command  their 
best  eleven.  And  till  1850  the 
Wykehamists  had  no  professional. 
In  that  year  they  were  first  al- 
lowed to  hire  one,  and  retained 
old  Lillywhite.  Lilly  said  at 
once,  *  You  are  all  for  batting. 
Where's  the  good  of  that  when 
you  can't  bowl,  and  always  have 
a  heavy  score  against  you  V  So 
he  taught  bowling,  and  trained 
a  wicket-keeper ;  and  the  result 
was  that  in  1851  Winchester 
beat  both  Eton  and  Harrow  at 
Lords',  after  a  long  series  of  de- 
feats. 

As  to  Eton  and  Harrow  also, 
there  was  a  time  when,  from  ex- 
travagant entertainments,  and  also 
from  *•  the  old  fellows'  initiating 
the  younger  into  the  mysteries  of 
London  life,  the  head-master  of 
Eton  would  bear  this  responsi- 
bility no  longer,  and  positively 
refused  to  allow  his  pupils  to  play 
at  Lord's ;  and  therefore  for  two 
years  there  was  no  School  match 
at  Lord's.  At  that  time  I  ven- 
tured, by  request,  an  article  in  a 
newspaper,  advising  old  Etonians 
to  offer  to  act,  like  Sir.  Ward,  loco 
parentis,  and  insure  the  safety  of 
the  eleven.  Almost  immediately 
an  arrangement  was  made;  the 
match  is  now  played  before  the 
school  breaks  up,  and  all  has  gone 
harmoniously  ever  since. 

The  School  match  has  from 
year  to  year  been  attended  by 
increasing  numbers,  till  at  last, 
like  the  University  boat  race, 
it  has  almost  merged  its  original 
character  in  the  festivities  to 
which  it  has  given  rise.  It  is 
now  a  London  picnic,  an  event, 
like  Goodwood,  to  wait  for  and 
prolong  the  London  season.  Still 
there  is  some  good  play  to  be 
seen,  and  above  all  an  earnestness 


and  soul  to  win  which  makes 
even  good  judges  pleased  to  look 
on ;  and  while  there  is  a  fair  field 
— ^though  rather  circumscribed — 
and  no  favour,  and  the  only  com- 
plaint is  that  children  of  an  older 
growth  are  made  as  happj  as  the 
boys,  why  should  wo  complain  % 

Mr.  William  Ward  is  chiefly- 
known  to  the  present  generation 
as  having  made  278  runs,  the 
largest  score  known  in  cricket,  at 
least  in  any  match  of  note.  Mars- 
den's  innings  of  227,  in  Sheffield 
and  Leicester  against  Nottingham 
in  1826,  was  long  deemed  a  great 
feat,  and  compared  favourably 
with  Mr.  W.  Ward's  278  against 
an  eleven  decidedly  inferior  to 
Marsden's  opponents.  This  score 
was  beaten  by  Alfred  Adams  of 
Saflaron  Walden,  in  1837,  who 
scored  279,  one  more  than  Mr. 
Ward.  Adams  stood  the  head  of 
all  scores  till  Mr.  Tylecourt  scored 
at  Clifton  College  402,  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Grace  400,  against  twenty- 
two  in  the  field. 

As  to  the  score  of  Mr.  Tyle- 
court of  Clifton  College,  it  was 
really  remarkable,  because  the  two 
sides  were  supposed  well  matched, 
and  he  played  with  worthy  com- 
peers. The  bowling  too  was  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  College 
bowling,  on  which  he  had  been 
formed  and  trained,  and  the  in- 
nings extended  over  several  play- 
hours.  This  I  took  the  trouble 
to  ascertain,  because  it  had  been 
represented  that  Mr.  Tylecourt'a 
was  only  a  case  of  the  big  boy 
fagging  the  little  ones.  It  was 
in  reidity  the  fair  innings  of  a 
schoolboy  with  respectable  school- 
play. 

Mr.  Ward's  innings  was  made 
against  Norfolk,  by  no  means  a 
strong  eleven,  though  Mr.  E.  H. 
Budd — a  man  given — bowled. 
Fuller  Pilch,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
played  for  Norfolk  his  first  match 
at  Lord's.     Mr.  Budd  told   me 
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that  Mr.  Ward  was  missed  an  easy 
catch  before  he  had  scored  thirty; 
but  his  competitors  in  long  scores 
no  doubt  were  missed  too. 

And  what  style  of  play  was 
^Ir.  Ward's]  A  most  ei&cient 
style,  no  doubt,  as  he  scored  more, 
in  good  matches,  than  any  man  of 
his  day.  One  reason  was  that  he 
cared  more  about  it;  he  played 
for  his  average,  or  at  least  for  his 
credit  (for  averages  were  less  cal- 
culated in  those  days),  as  well  as 
for  the  game.  Beldham  said  to 
me,  'As  to  my  score,  I  could  never 
half  play  unless  runs  were  wanted, 
and  very  few  good  players  ever 
can.'  We  all  know  that  after 
seventy  or  eighty  runs,  men  are 
often  venturesome,  and  think  they 
have  done  enough.  It  required  a 
man  of  Mr.  Ward's  cricketing 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  of  his  skill, 
to  stand  batting  into  the  third  day. 
He  was  a  powerful  forward  and 
driving  player,  with  long  reach, 
playing  quite  upright  and  straight, 
and  with  good  judgment.  He 
practised  steadily,  and  made  quite 
a  serious  business  of  his  practice. 
•  He  once,'  said  Caldecourt,  *  gave 
me  a  guinea,  because,  discovering 
a  weak  point  in  his  play,  I  bowled 
him  out  twice  one  morning.'  Mr. 
Ward  would  also  practise  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen  yards,  in- 
stead of  twenty-two,  to  increase 
his  difficulty.  After  that  he  found 
play  at  twenty-two  yards  compara- 
tively easy.  Still  Mr.  Ward  was 
powerful  ratherthan  elegant.  Lord 
F.  Beauclerc  said  invidiously,  *  He 
was  too  big  to  play  at  cricket' 
But  as  for  efficiency,  late  in  life 
he  astonished  the  Cantabs  by 
the  way  in  which  he  drove  back 
Mr.  Earwan's  swiftest  bowling; 
Mr.  Ward,  however,  well  remem- 
bered Osbaldeston  and  Brown, 
who  were  even  faster  still.  Mr. 
Mynn  also  found  in  *  old  Ward' 
a  stubborn  and  unflinching  an- 
tagonist. 


But  of  the  amateur  batsmen  of 
that  day,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor 
was  the  favourite,  with  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen.  His  was  an 
elegant  style  of  play — and  looked 
like  play,  and  not  like  a  serious 
and  painful  operation,  as  is  too 
common;  ladies  said  he  looked 
so  happy  with  it,  so  natural  and 
so  much  at  ease.  Caldecourt  was 
the  first  of  umpires  then,  and  the 
very  best  of  cricket  tutors ;  a  man 
of  good  sense,  nor  did  I  ever 
know  a  better  judge  of  the  game ; 
and  Caldecourt  used  \o  say  that 
in  the  style  of  Mr.  Charles  Tay- 
lor, and  in  the  differeuce  between 
hjm  and  other  players,  he  saw 
li)rd  Frederic  Beauclerc  over 
again.  His  lordship  stood  fore- 
most as  a  study  in  Caldecourt's 
early  days,  and  Mr.  Taylor  in 
Caldecourt's  later  life. 

Lord  Frederic  played  fur  thirty- 
five  seasons,  and  was  good  to  the 
last.  When  fifty-four  years  of  age 
he  scored  sixty-five  against  Ashby, 
the  best  bowler  of  his  day.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  regular  atten- 
dants at  Lord's  for  sixty  years. 
His  son  Charles  played  with  me 
in  the  first  of  the  University 
matches,  in  1836,  and  hit  a  ball 
which  struck  above  the  windows  at 
the  public-house,a  little  higher  than 
a  mark  which  Lord  Frederic  point- 
ed out  as  recording  a  celebrated 
hit  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Budd.  Lord 
Frederic  was  a  first-rate  match 
runner,  second  only  to  Mr.  Budd. 
A  match  was  one  day  projected 
between  them,  unknown  to  Mr. 
Budd,  for  a  heavy  stake.  '  But,' 
said  Budd,  *  I  unintentionally 
marred  this  by  indulging  his  lord- 
ship with  a  short  spin  and  trial 
of  speed,  which  convinced  him 
he  had  no  chance.' 

One  curious  story  of  Jklr.  Ward. 
On  his  way  to  a  match  in  Sussex 
he  lost  his  watch.  A  year  after, 
the  watch  was  found  in  a  fagot 
by  a  cook  while  lighting  the  fire. 
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The  fagot  proved  to  have  been 
cut  from  a  hedge  over  which  Mr. 
Ward  had  crossed. 

The  B.  matches  were  curious 
and  notable  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century — played  for  twenty- 
six  years.  The  best  players 
happened  to  have  the  initial  B  to 
their  names :  Beldharo,  Budd, 
Beauclerc,  Beagley,  and  Bentley 
were  great  names  indeed.  There 
were  also  Barton,  Bennett,  Brid- 
ger,  Burgoyne,  Captain  Beckett, 
Bowyer,  Brande,  Brown,  Broad- 
bridge,  Bailey,  Burt,  Bamett,  Sir 
F.  Bathurst,  Box,  Broughton.  The 
B.s  played  in  all  twelve  matches ; 
the  first  in  1805,  the  last  in  1837. 
Beagley  played  in  1816  and  1837, 
and  E.  H.  Budd  in  1805  and 
1831. 

During  all  the  years  of  which 
I  am  treating,  the  pavilion, 
whether  at  the  old  ground,  the 
first  Lord's  where  now  is  Dorset- 
square,  or  at  its  present  site,  con- 
tained worthy  rows  of  true  cricket- 
ers, past  and  present — of  true 
lovers  of  the  game,  and  of  men 
who,  by  public-school  or  univer- 
sity as  well  as  by  cricket  ties, 
had  that  bond  of  sympathy  and 
fellow  feeling  for  one  joint  pursuit 
which  is  the  tdevi  velle  and  the 
idem  ntlle  not  more  of  Sallust's 
Roman  than  of  more  modern  days. 
To  that  state  I  am  happy  to 
hear  that,  from  their  new  system 
of  elections,  the  Marylebbne 
Cricket  Club  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
fast  returning.  It  is  believed  that 
the  great  responsibilities  the 
meniLers  undertook  in  securing 
the  ground  made  them  less  par- 
ticular in  requiring  some  cricket 
qualification  in  their  elections. 
Money — money,  and  subscriptions 
in  every  form — is  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  purity  of  cricket,  no 
less  than  of  more  mundane  com- 
modities ;  but  happily  the  present 
state  of  the  funds  of  the  M.C.C., 
in  spite  of  their  spirited  outlay, 


justifies  an  independent  course, 
and  we  once  more  see  this  club 
the  most  enjoyable  summer  club 
society  has  ever  known. 

As  to  gate-money,  and  playing 
for  the  pot,  it  is  cruel  to  see  how 
it  operates  in  spoiling  a  match. 
The  first  I  ever  heard  of  the 
gate-money  interfering  with  the 
management  of  a  match  was, 
much  to  my  surprise,  at  the  fam- 
ous North  and  South  match,  when 
Mr.  Mynn  was  so  distinguished 
at  Leicester.  The  publican  told 
me  that  he  had  the  privilege  of 
putting  the  men  in,  and  divided 
the  great  batsmen  between  the 
two  days  !  Very  infra  dig,  for 
Lord  Frederic  and  the  Maryle- 
bone  Club,  by  whom  it  was  sanc- 
tioned. 

Then  why  do  we  always  have  a 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  a  match  ? 
as  if  players  could  be  worth  much 
after  the  usual  pies  and  salads, 
lobsters  and  custards  !  Certainly 
every  player  can  find  time  for  all 
tlie  luncheon  any  real  cricketer 
requires ;  but  here  again  the  profit 
of '  the  ground*  is  too  often  the 
consideration,  and  we  waste  an 
hour  each  day.  More  time  in  late 
commencingand  loitering  is  wasted 
from  the  same  cause.  The  match 
seems  purposely  made  to  last  and 
draw  sixpences  for  the  third  day. 

If  the  game  is  naturally  so  long, 
every  means  should  be  taken  to 
save  time.  But  commonly  half  an 
hour  is  wasted  before  beginning, 
and  half  an  hour  more  at  luncheon; 
and  if  you  reckon  five  minutes  for 
every  man  who  goes  in,  multiplied 
by  forty  for  the  two  innings  a 
side,  you  have  a  loss  of  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  more  ; 
and  to  this  often  we  must  add 
half  an  hour  for  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  between  the  inn- 
ings. In  many  matches,  especially 
at  the  Oval,  and  wherever  the 
players  have  an  interest  in  making 
a  three  days'  mat<;h  or  in  playing 
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for  a  drawn  game,  from  foar  to 
five  hours  that  might  have  been 
saved  are  wasted  in  every  match. 

Let  me  suggest  a  timekeeper,  or 
special  instructions  to  the  umpire; 
also  a  special  agreement  between 
clubs  as  to  time,  and  the  rule 
that  every  batsman  going  in  shall 
meet  the  batsman  coming  out  half 
way. 

Nay  more ;  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  in  twenty- two  matches, 
and  other  pothouse  fixtures,  the 
object  is  not  to  get  some  great 
player  of  the  day  out,  but  the 
contrivance  is  rather  how  to  keep 
him  in;  and  some  youngster  not 
worth  putting  up  to  the  secret, 
who  happened  to  be  exulting  in  a 
catch  that  disposed  of  a  formidable 
antagonist,  was  surprised  at  being 
far  from  complipiented,  but  called 
a  goose  and  a  meddler  for  his 
pains  ! 

At  Lord's,  the  dinner-time  is 
only  half  an  hour,  and  time  is 
fairly  kept — that  is,  there  is  no 
intentional  delay;  but  at  the  Oval 
the  matches  are  far  less  satisfac- 
tory to  the  lovers  of  cricket ;  and 
even  looking  to  the  receipts  this 
is  questionable  policy.  We  maybe 
sure  that  strict  play  will  prove  the 
more  attractive  in  the  end,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  spectators. 

All  this  results  from  profes- 
sional cricket  and  professionals. 
Professionals  are  now  numerous 
indeed.  To  a  limited  extent  they 
date  from  an  early  period.  Gentle- 
men become  naturally  interested 
in,  if  not  attached  to,  those  who 
have  excited  their  admiration  by 
their  play,  rejoiced  in  the  same  tri- 
umphs, orsympathised  in  the  same 
defeats.  Many  an  old  cricketer 
in  early  times  ended  his  days  in  a 
keeper's  lodge,  or  held  some  sine- 
cure on  an  esti&te,  as  I  said  of  old 
Fennex  at  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  BenhalL 

The  Duke  of  Dorset,  in  the  last 
century,  had  three  professionals. 


Miller,  Minshull,  and  W.  Bowra, 
among  the  best  of  their  day. 
The  Earl  of  Tankerville  had  Bed- 
ster,  and  the  celebrated  Lumpy, 
so  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
*  Old  Nyren.*  Sir  Horace  Mann 
retained  George  Ring  as  his  hunts- 
man and  John  King  as  his  whipper- 
in,  while  Mr.  Amherst  employed 
Boxall  to  bowl  to  him  all  the 
winter  in  a  barn. 

But  these  were  feudal  times, 
and  such  engagements  depended 
on  local  ties.  With  cricketers,  as 
with  servants,  there  is  naturally 
little  interest  on  either  side  where 
railways  whirl  attendants  perhaps 
a  hundred  miles,  and  master  and 
servant  meet  as  utter  strangers 
to  each  other.  So  we  have  seen 
painful  instances  of  broken-down 
professionals,  too  old  for  play,  and 
never  trained  to  work,  friendless 
and  alone. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  single 
professional  of  eminence  ever  came 
from  Oxford,  though  Fenner,  But- 
tress, Hayward,  Carpenter,  and 
Tarrant  remind  us  of  Cambridge 
practice  on  Parker's  Piece. 

It  is  also  observable  that  over 
a  long  series  of  years  no  cricketer 
of  any  note  has  ever  been  number- 
ed with  the  criminal  classes  of  the 
country. 

As  to  cricket  in  foreign  parts, 
the  earliest  and  most  remarkable 
notice  of  it  is  found  in  the  Diary 
of  Henry  Teonge^  Chaplain  on 
hoard  his  Majesty  Charles  II.'s 
Ships  Assistance,  Bristol,  and 
Royal  Oak,  a.d.  1675-1679. 

*  This  morning  early,  6th  May 
1 676*(near  two  hundred  yearsa  go), 
'as  is  the  custom  all  the  summer 
long,  at  least  forty  of  the  English, 
with  his  worship  the  consul,  rode 
out  of  the  city*  (Antioch)  *  about 
four  miles,  to  a  fine  valley  by  a 
river-side,  to  recreate  themselves. 
There  a  princely  tent  was  pitched, 
and  we  had  several  pastimes  and 
sports,  as  duck-hunting,  fishing, 
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shooting,  hand-ball,  Cricket,  and 
then  a  noblo.  dinner,  brought 
thither  with  great  plenty  of  all 
sorts  of  wines,  punch,  and  lemon- 
ade; and  at  six  o'clock  we  re- 
turned, all  in  good  order,  but 
soundly  tired  and  weary.' 

But  to  come  nearer  to  modem 
practice,  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago  we  read  of  an  attempt  to 
astonish  the  natives  in  France 
with  an  All-England  Eleven. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  am- 
bassador to  France  in  1784,  and 
wrote  to  Yalden,  captain  of  the 
County  Eleven  at  Chertsey,  to 
select  an  eleven  to  go  over  and 
show  a  specimen  of  the  game  at 
Paris.  The  eleven  were  got  toge- 
ther, and  had  actually  travelled 
as  far  as  Dover,  with  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville  at  their  head,  when 
they  unfortunately  met  the  Duke 
of  Dorset  coming  home.  He  was 
flying  before  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

About  sixty  years  passed  away, 
when  Mr.  Pickering — the  gentle- 
man famed  as  the  finest  field  at 
cover  ever  seen,  for  he  could 
return  a  ball  indifferently  as  he 
picked  it  up  right  or  left — ^being 
in  the  United  States,  arranged  a 
series  X)f  matches  with  an  All- 
England  Eleven. 

This  eleven  was  a  very  power- 
ful one.  It  comprised  Hayward, 
Carpenter,  George  Parr,  Diver, 
E.  H.  Stephenson,  Lockyer, 
Caflfyn,  Grundy,  Wisden,  Julius 
Ccesar,  and  John  Lillywhite. 
Every  man  could  bat  well  and 
field  well ;  and  though  as  bowlers 
there  were  Jackson,  Wisden,  Hay- 
ward,  Caffyn,  and  Grundy,  worthy 
of  any  eleven,  still  Parr's  slow 
bowling  proved  sometimes  more 
effective  still,  because,  as  we  have 
often  seen,  slows  when  new  are 
not  as  easy  as  they  seem. 

Soon  after,  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
Pond  arranged  with  the  then 
secretary  of  the  Surrey  Club  to 


choose  an  eleven  for  a  series  of 
matches  in  Australia,  and  an 
eleven  not  so  worthy  of  Eng- 
land went  out,  with  Griffith, 
T.  Hearne,  Eoger  Iddison,  Law- 
rence, ^.  Stephenson,  Bennett, 
and  Mortlock.  A  sheriff's  officer 
appeared  at  the  last  moment  on 
board  at  Gravesend,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Mr.  Miller, 
who  happened  to  be  present, 
could  collect  cash,  as  cheques 
were  refused,  to  settle  the  affair. 
The  man  in  danger  returned  with 
about  400Z.  in  pocket  from  the 
trip,  a  lucky  hit  for  a  man  so  im- 
pecunious to  have  missed !  This 
speculation  was  followed  in  1863 
by  an  eleven  chosen  by  George 
Parr,  at  that  time  captain  of  the 
Nottingham  eleven,  with  Mr. 
E.  M.  Grace,  Hayward,  Carpenter, 
Tarrant,  Parr,  Jackson,  R.  C. 
Tinley,  Alfred  Clarke,  Caffyn, 
Julius  Caesar,  Tom  Lockyer,  and 
Anderson.  This  was  as  good  an 
eleven  as  to  professionals  as  could 
be  found,  save  that  Daft  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

The  first  Australian  venture 
had  been  so  remunerative  to  the 
contractors,  that  these  players 
thought  they  could  make  better 
profits  in  the  same  way  for  them- 
selves. But  here  they  were  met 
by  a  difficulty.  The  business 
part  of  the  matter  was  not  so 
easy  to  manage  in  a  strange  land. 
Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond  could 
command  the  several  cricket- 
grounds,  and  manage  and  check 
the  gate-money ;  and  last,  not  least, 
could  not  only  advertise  with 
effect,  but  give  eclat  to  their  ven- 
ture, by  their  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners,  and  by  their  own 
personal  influence. 

I  was  not,  therefore,  surprised 
to  hear,  when  a  costly  grandstand 
was  required  and  no  one  knew 
whom  to  trust,  that  the  difference 
between  the  attendance  and  the 
profits  was  wide  indeed.  One  of  the 
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eleven  told  me  that  on  one  great 
occasion,  T^hcn  the  ground  Tras 
crowded  by  thousands,  and  the 
grandstand  filled  with  iive-shil- 
ling  tickets,  they  were  disappointed 
in  their  calculations  to  the  extent 
of  2000?,  !  Still  the  result  amply 
rewarded  them  for  their  exertions, 
and  the  choice  of  the  eleven  gave 
the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Not  so  the  next  eleven,  when 
Messrs.  W.  G.  Grace  and  G.  F.  Grace 
headed  a  mixed  eleven  of  Players 
and  Gentlemen.  The  Australians, 
as  predicted  by  Parr,  who  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  their  promise 
in  1863,  now  proved  cricketers 
of  no  mean  reputation.  They 
complained  that  there  was  no 
wicket-keeper  worthy  the  name, 
and  no  such  bowling  as  they  had 
seen  with  Jackson  and  Tinley. 
I  presume  they  had  learnt  slow 
bowling  since  they  tried  Tinley ; 
for  Southerton  is  generally  found 
far  more  efficient;  just  as  Parr, 
whose  slows  were  of  the  most 
moderate  kind,  had  proved  ser- 
viceable in  America.  The  names 
at  length  were  Messrs.  W.  G.  and 
G.  F.  Grace,  Gilbert,  Bush,  and 
Boult ;  and  as  professionals,  Jupp, 
Pooley,  Southerton,  Oscroft,  M. 
M'Intyre,  Andrew  Greenwood, 
and  J.  Lillywhite.  In  the  play 
of  Messrs.  Grace  no  one  could  be 
disappointed,  but  altogether  things 
did  not  go  well.  Painful  remarks 
in  the  Australian  newspapers 
reached  home,  naming  those  whom 
the  colonists  did  not  desire  to 
see  again.  If  the  side  was  weak, 
strong  liquors  sometimes  made  it 
weaker,  and  we  feared  that  the 
game  of  cricketing  in  foreign  parts 
was  marred  for  the  future. 


But  not  so.  Speculators  in 
cricket  could  discriminate  be- 
tween the  abuse  and  the  use  of  a 
venture,  and  contracted  for  an 
eleven  exclusively  professional,  as 
the  only  means,  I  presume,  of  in- 
suring a  list  of  names  that  had 
really  excited  the  curiosity  and 
the  interest  of  Sydney  or  of  Mel- 
bourne. For  such  names  as  Gil- 
bert, Bush,  and  Boult  had  not  at 
that  time  extended  their  fame  to 
the  antipodes.  A  stronger  side 
for  the  out-play  could  not  be  found 
than  is  implied  in  the  following : 
Lillywhite  (captain),  Alfred  Shaw, 
Selby,  Jupp,  Pooley,  Southerton, 
Emmett,  TJlyett,  Greenwood,  Ar- 
mitage,  Hill,  and  Charlwood. 
Here  are  names  most  known,  and 
the  strongest  bowling  eleven,  but 
certainly  the  weakest  batting. 
Sides  of  twenty-two,  by  the  mere 
chances  of  the  game,  usually  make 
a  considerable  score;  and  since 
they  often  catch  and  stop  as  well 
as  others,  I  fear  that  to  cut 
through  a  crowded  field  requires 
a  little  more  hitting  power  than 
this  eleven  can  display.  But  no 
doubt  this  eleven  is  fairly  chosen, 
and  must  give  satisfaction. 

Lockwood,  Daft,  Oscroft,  and 
Shrewsbury  are  names  we  miss  ; 
but  linqueiida  domus  et  j^Zace??* 
nxoTy  or,  as  one  of  them  expressed 
it,  *  I  would  go,  only  my  wife  is  a 
married  woman,  and  fears  the 
perils  of  the  sea.' 

Since  writing  the  above  re- 
marks, all  cricketers  know  that 
the  eleven — ^ten  of  them,  at  least 
— have  reached  England ;  and  the 
eleventh,  too,  we  hope,  will  short- 
ly follow,  being  much  wanted  by 
Surrey. 


A  SAUNTER  ON  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 


*  The  lofty  curves  of  the  chalk  downs,  grand  steadfast  forms,  played  over  by  the 

changing  days.'  Daniel  Dtronda. 


Even  had  I  not  been  a  Londoner, 
I  think  the  South  Downs  would, 
always  have  exercised  an  immense 
fascination  over  me ;  but  as  it  is, 
having  been  born  well  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  Bells,  they  seem  to 
form  the  nearest  approach  to  what 
may  be  called  my  native  moun- 
tains. No  other  country  within 
an  hour  and  a  halfs  railway  run 
from  the  metropolis  ever  inspires 
me  with  the  same  complete  sense 
of  change  and  freedom.  I^one 
has  any  equally  distinctive  cha- 
racter, or  can  be  compared  as  sug- 
gesting the  open  solitude  and 
wildness  of  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict. One  hears  *the  Downs' 
commonly  called  barren  and  un- 
interesting ;  but  this  can  only  be 
the  opinion  of  people  who  have 
a  very  indifferent  care  and  limited 
love  for  natural  beauties,  and 
whose  only  notion  of  rural  scenery 
is  Fummed  up  in  the  words 
'green  fields.'  The  contemptu- 
ous way  in  which  *  Downland'  is 
spoken  of  by  these  folk,  because 
there  are  no  trees  nor  any  water, 
proves  that  they  are  blind  to 
most  country  attractions,  except 
such  as  usually  accompany  a  trip 
to  Eichmond  or  Hampton  Court, 
and  which  are  to  be  found  con- 
centrated at  the  Star  and  Gar- 
ter, or  any  like  hostelry.  But 
given  a  true  love  for  Nature  in  all 
her  broad  and  varied  phases — 
and  surely  here  we  have  her  in  a 
very  especial  and  lovable  one — 
and  I  cannot  understand  how 
anybody  with  an  average  strength 
of  wind  and  limb  can  fail  to  en- 
joy a  ramble  over  the  undulating 


sweeps  and  hollows  which  are 
known  as  the  South  Downs. 
Given,  too,  but  a  fairly  active 
imagination,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  fancy,  as  I  have  hinted,  that 
we  are  wandering  at  least  on  the 
skirts  of  a  mountainous  region. 

I  know  not  if  this  affection  of 
mine  for  these  'grand  steadfast 
forms,'  as  George  Eliot  calls  them, 
had  not  its  birth  in  those  Brighton 
schooldays,  when  one  contrived 
surreptitiously  at  times  to  follow 
on  foot  the  mild  evolutions  of  the 
Brighton  harriers.  Any  way  the 
love  has  lasted.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  since  then  the  plough 
has  made  tremendous  inroaids  up- 
on the  springy  turf,  and  turned 
into  dusty,  chalky,  Hinty  ruts 
many  a  hitherto  boundless  sweep 
of  smooth  and  slippery  grass, 
whilst  bricks  and  mortar  have  en- 
croached from  the  outskirts  of  all 
the  towns  and  villages  abutting 
upon  the  Downs,  there  is  yet  to 
be  found  sufficient  of  solitude,  of 
precipitous  ascent,  broken  form, 
high  ridge,  bold  shoulder,  se- 
cluded valley,  lofty  summit,  and 
extensive  view,  to  preserve  the 
'  native  mountain'  notion.  Exag- 
geration, when  applied  to  this 
purpose  of  mine,  of  turning  these 
molehills  into  mountains,  is 
peculiarly  edifying.  Why  should 
it  be  denied  to  a  Londoner  more 
than  to  a  Scotchman  to  '  puff  up 
his  own  hills*  ]  They  are  the  best 
he  has  near  at  hand ;  and  he 
should  be  accounted  lucky  if  he 
be  able  to  create  for  himself  out 
of  such  simple  materials  the  joy 
which    a    Highlander    feels    in 
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tramping  over  his  favoarite  hea- 
ther. 

Let  any  sturdy  Southron,  who 
is  denied  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying the  real  article  in  the  Kortb, 
see  if  he  cannot  find  a  fair  substi- 
tute in  the  South.  Let  him  come 
with  me,  to  begin  with,  say  to  the 
coast-line  of  the  Downs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne. 
He  has  but  to  give  the  spur  to 
his  imagination,  and  he  will  find 
a  succession  of  details  answering 
to  much  that  environs  *the  heaven- 
kissing'  hills.  There  is  the  flat 
and  marshy  plain,  with  a  popu- 
lous and  busy  town  upon  the 
M-ater's  edge ;  as  we  leave  it  by  a 
pretty  suburb,  there  is  the  gradu- 
ally ascending  road,  winding 
beneath  lofty  elms  and  amidst 
bosky  hedge-rows.  If  it  be  the 
right  season,  there  will  be  waving 
wheat  and  barley  rustling  plea- 
santly in  the  opener  places,  and 
everywhere  through  the  gaps  and 
vistas  of  the  arching  avenue  are 
to  be  had  peeps  of  what  we  leave 
below — the  plain,  the  town,  the 
sea.  Steeper  and  steeper  grows 
the  hill  and  scantier  the  foliage, 
whilst  the  silence  and  solitude 
increase,  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  ■  roadside  cottage  or 
lodge  to  country  house.  Soon 
the  cluster  of  village  thatch  and 
whitewash  on  the  plateau,  already 
some  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ,sea,  brings  the  first 
stage  of  our  mimic  mountain  tra- 
vel to  a  close. 

Trftverse  the  little  straggling 
street  with  its  trim  garden-patches 
decked  here  and  there  by  a  solitary 
wind-worn  walnut-tree  or  holly- 
bush,  sheltering  a  bench  or  rustic 
arbour.  Be  not  too  curious  as  to 
the  architecture  of  the  few  modem 
improvements,  but  pass  on  to  the 
next  ascent,  and  by  the  time  it  is 
fairly  begun  the  whole  character 
of  the  country  will  have  changed. 
The  road  narrows,  and  shows  how 


heavy  rains  turn  into  miniature 
torrent-beds  the  cart-ruts  on  the 
chalky  soil.  Trees  have  given 
place  to  gorse-bushes,  and  the 
first  spurs  of  the  open  Downs  rise 
green  and  smooth  before  us.  More 
cornfields  at  first  skirt  the  way 
on  either  side ;  steep  banks  bulge 
out  at  various  points,  whilst 
tempting  footpaths  straight  across 
them  offer  shorter  cuts.  By 
degrees  the  ever-increasing  steep- 
ness is  overcome,  the  barley  is 
replaced  by  the  clover  and  the 
just  peeping-up  turnip  and  man- 
gold; the  cart-road  has  become  a 
track,  and  the  track  a  sheep-path, 
which,  finally  lost  amidst  clumps 
of  bramble  and  gorse,  lands  you 
upon  the  un tilled  verdure  itself, 
fresh,  springy,  and  yielding — a 
mingled  essence  of  sweet  odours 
of  wild-thyme,  clover,  and  sheep- 
browsed  grass.  Once  here,  you 
will  admit,  whilst  pausing  to  take 
breath,  that  you  have  a  fair  make- 
believe  of  mountain- side,  in  scent, 
in  exercise,  and  in  extent  of  view. 
Here  is  the  best  substitute  for  the 
heather  that  I  know  of.  South- 
ward, moreover,  you  have  the 
additional  element  of  ocean,  to 
lend  another  and  surely  not  alto- 
gether an  undesirable  feature  to 
the  scene;  and  if  we  bend  our 
steps  towards  the  seaward  limit  of 
our  mountain -range,  there  come 
into  sight  the  bold  headlands 
and  curving  shingly  shore,  with 
the  surf-fringe  lapping  gently  or 
breaking  greedily  upon  the  rocky 
bulwarks,  as  if  to  verify  Hugh 
Miller's  imagery,  when  he  de- 
scribed the  sea  as  '  a  great  blue 
dragon,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
devour  the  land.'  From  the  tall 
summit  of  Beachy  Head,  with  its 
sheer- down  face  of  chalk,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  finer 
aspect  of  the  *  wide,  wide  world ;' 
we  have  it  there  in  grandeur  suf- 
ficient, surely,  to  satisfy  a  Lon- 
doner fresh  from  Fleet-street  or 
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the  Strand.  It  may  not  be  as 
boundless,  really,  as  an  outlook 
from  the  Irish  western  coast,  nor 
will  there  be  in  calm  weather  the 
same  peculiar  heaving  motion 
visible ;  but,  since  the  eye  finds 
no  opposite  coast  to  break  the 
straight  horizon,  the  notion  of  an 
Atlantic  seaboard  may  as  readily 
be  conjured  up  as  the  mountain- 
ous idea;  for  never  be  it  forgotten 
we  are  making  the  best  and  the 
most  of  what  is  within  two  hours 
of  prosaic  London. 

Fling  yourself  down,  then,  at  a 
spot  like  this,  upon  the  soft  turf 
by  the  cliff-edge ;  rest  and  drink 
in  all  that  your  quickened  senses 
will  absorb — the  sights,  the  smells, 
the  sounds;  regard  the  emerald, 
purple,  and  azure-streaked  wa- 
ters, flecked  with  white-crested 
wavelets,  and  dotted  in  the  dis- 
tance by  the  sea-going  sails  of  the 
Channel  traffic ;  sniff  up  the  briny 
ozone-laden  air,  mingling  with 
that  aforesaid  odour  of  wild- 
thyme,  turf,  and  clover;  listen 
to  its  soughing  up  the  cliff-face 
and  across  the  grass;  to  the 
chopping  caws  of  the  choughs 
and  crows  that  'wing  the  mid- 
way air,'  and  to  the  lapping  rip- 
ple of '  the  murmuring  surge  that 
on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles 
chafes.'  And  —  if  you  be  not 
imaginative,  you  are  not  for  my 
company  —  think  that,  at  least 
in  all  these  respects,  the  place 
must  be  much  the  same  as  when 
the  Saxon  outposts  first  sighted 
the  approaching  warrior-crowded 
ships  of  the  Norman  Conqueror, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  as  when 
the  ancient  Britons  first  beheld 
the  on-coming  triremes  and  gal- 
leys of  the  colonising  Caesar  ! 

'  Grand  steadfast  forms,'  such 
as  these  Downs  on  which  we 
rest,  remain  unchanged,  however 
'changeful  the  days  tiiat  play  over 
them.' 

Having  drunk  our  fill  of  the 


glories  yielded  by  the  coast-line, 
turn  we  now  again  inland ;  and  if 
it  be  too  long  a  tramp  at  once  to 
reach  the  great  northern  spurs 
and  boundary  of  the  I'egion,  we 
will  again  fiit  on  the  wings  of 
imagination  thitherward ;  and 
dipping  like  the  indigenous  spar- 
row-hawk into  some  of  the  lonely 
cups  and  hollows,  or  swooping 
across  the  billowing  ridges,  or  pois- 
ing stationary  for  a  while,  high  in 
mid-air,  like  a  darkened  star,  take 
in  at  a  glance  a  few  more  of  the 
features  peculiar  to,  and  unique 
in,  Downland. 

The  solitary  farmsteads  are 
prominent  amongst  these.  Lichen 
and  weather  toned  old  piles  of 
red  brick,  tile,  and  slate,  they 
nestle  away  snugly,  imsuspected, 
in  many  a  remote  valley.  Sparse- 
ly surrounded,  perhaps,  by  a  few 
tall  elms  and  untended  evergreen 
hedgerows,  the  ordinary  stranger 
has  no  suspicion  of  their  exist- 
ence until  he  plumps  upon  them 
suddenly  from  some  point  of  van- 
tage. He  will  never  have  guessed 
that  yonder  narrow,  winding,  lit- 
tie-used  road  is  the  highway  to  a 
small  colony,  almost  as  complete 
and  self-sustaining  as  if  it  were  in 
the  Australian  bush ;  yet  so  it  is  ; 
and  its  denizens  must  traverse 
many  a  hilly  mile  ere  the  sem- 
blance of  a  town  or  village  or 
even  another  habitation  can  be 
reached.  Sometimes  three  or  four 
farms  are  clustered  near  together 
in  such  a  spot,  and  a  little  gray, 
ancient,  square-towered  ahurcn 
peeps  up  hard  by,  as  unexpectedly 
as  all  the  rest.  This  group  of 
habitations  will  boast  of  a  name 
ending  assuredly  in  *dene,'  *don,' 
or  '  hurst,'  and,  seeing  that  there 
is  an  old-fashioned  parsonage,  a 
few  scattered  labourers'  cottages, 
a  tiny  shop,  and  a  post-office,  is 
called  a  village.  There  too  will 
be  seen  big  bams,  with  bulging 
portals,    thatched    ample    ricks. 
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lifted  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
ground,  on  queer  pyramidal  dwarf 
stone  columns,  making  them  look 
like  giants'  footstools,  everything 
speaking  of  plenty  and  high-class 
agriculture.  Stabling  too  there 
will  be  for  the  huge  plough  and 
wagon-horses  or,  may  be,  mild- 
eyed  oxen,  since  this  last-named 
beast  of  burden  is  yet  to  be  found 
tugging  and  toiling,  surely  if 
slowly,  in  the  more  secluded  parts 
of  the  Sussex  Downs.  Of  course 
there  are  straw-yards,  piggeries, 
and  poultry-houses,  .and  all  the 
surroundings  of  farm -life;  not 
forgetting  the  pond  and  the  queer 
old  draw-well  or  two,  with  bat- 
tered primitive  wooden  shelters, 
buckets,  and  windlasses.  An  es- 
cape from  this  secluded  retreat 
will,  at  the  easiest,  demand  a 
climb  requiring;  sound  wind  and 
limb  ;  and  if  we  take  a  straight 
cut  up  the  overhanging  steep  of 
grass,  bordered  by  a  ragged  stunt- 
ed fringe  of  pine  and  beech  copse, 
we  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  for- 
getting our  mountain  simile. 

So,  as  Charles  Kingsley  has 
written,  we  go  on  :  *  Up  into  the 
hills,  past  white  crumbling  chalk- 
pits, fringed  with  feathered  ju- 
niper and  tottering  ashes;  up  be- 
tween steep  ridges  of  turf,  crested 
with  black  fir-wood  and  silver 
birch ;  up  into  the  labyrinthine 
bosom  of  the  hills.* 

Upon  the  heights  once  more, 
we  shall  espy,  sooner  or  later, 
another  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  South  Downs,  and  one 
again  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
leading  idea  of  which  I  write ;  for 
what  figure  so  appropriate  for  a 
mountain  landscape  as  the  shep- 
herd leaning  motionless  on  his 
crook,  or  lying  beneath  a  shelter- 
ing cluster  of  gorse  in  patient 
guardianship  of  his  fieecy  flock? 
Yes,  of  a  certainty  there  he  will 
be,  in  gray  gabardine,  slouched 
hat,  and  brown-leather  leggings, 


with  his  wallet  by  his  side,  watch- 
ing, in  company  with  his  faithful 
and  sagacious  dog,  the  long  strag- 
gling line  of '  silly  sheep,'  those 
far-famed  '  muttons'  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  country  where 
they  are  bred  and  fed.  He,  like 
the  hills  amidst  which,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  his  life  is 
spent,  knows  no  change ;  very 
much  what  he  was  a  thousand 
years  ago,  with  some  few  allow- 
ances for  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion, or  rather,  an  altered  civilisa- 
tion, he  remains  to  this  day.  His 
calling  is  one  unsubjected  to  mu- 
tation— the  tending  and  breeding 
of  sheep  in  open  hilly  countries 
cannot  be  done  by  machinery,  or 
reduced  to  an  exacter  science  than 
it  was  by  our  forefathers.  Im- 
proved arrangements  in  some  de- 
tails, perhaps,  may  have  crept  in ; 
but  they  do  not  and  cannot  materi- 
ally affect  the  life  and  aspect  of  the 
man  whose  business  it  is  to  stand 
sentry  over  the  gentle  browsing 
droves  upon  a  wild  hill  pasturage. 
The  English  shepherd  gener- 
ally—certainly he  of  the  South 
Downs — ^is  almost  unique,  resem- 
bling in  nowise,  save  in  name,  the 
herdsman  of  other  countries. 
These  are  all,  more  or  less, 
brought  into  contact  at  times  with 
the  outer  world.  The  Scotch 
shepherd's  or  drover's  life  is  full 
of  travel  and  incident;  the  Swiss 
herdsman  has,  as  it  were,  to  be 
perpetually  on  the  defence  against 
the  stupendous  forces  of  Nature — 
the  hurricane,  the  avalanche,  the 
snow-drift,  the  torrent.  He  who 
tends  sheep  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Antipodes,  or  on  the  prairies  of 
the  American  continent,  is  usually 
their  owner ;  they  are  his  wealth 
and  substance,  and  he  must  be 
prepared  to  do,  and  often  does, 
battle  for  his  own  life  and  theirs, 
as  he  drives  his  enormous  flocks 
over  leagues  of  pathless  waste, 
mounted  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 
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The  Oriental  shepherd  isstill,  even 
as  we  know  him  in  biblical  re- 
cords, frequently  a  warrior,  poten- 
tate, chieftain,  and  leader  of  his 
tribe.  But  yonder  weather-beaten 
elderly  man,  whom  we  see  in  our 
rambles  over  the  Downs, is  a  being 
entirely  apart  from  all  these  :  he 
has  probably  never,  even  in  these 
days  of  railroads,  gone  twenty 
miles  from  that  village  in  the  hol- 
low where  he  was  born.  '  Wars,, 
and  rumours  of  wars,'  affect  not 
him  more  than  they  did  his  an- 
cestors ;  they  touch  not  his  occu- 
pation, for,  if  that  be  not  peace- 
ful, it  is  nothing,  it  is  gone.  For 
the  greater  part  of  his  time,  he 
may  sit,  as  Shakespeare  says,  and 

*  Carve  out  dials  quaint]^,  point  by  point ; 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they 

run;' 

and  he  may  say, 

'  When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the 

times : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself  !* 

Little  enough  forsooth,  how- 
ever, can  be  hia  sport.  Beyond 
the  trapping  of  a  few  dozen 
wheatears  with  springes  set  in  the 
turf,  between  the  middle  of  July 
and  end  of  August,  the  search  for 
plover's  eggs  in  the  spring,  the 
marking  of  the  hare  in  her  form, 
or  the  mole  and  rabbit  in  their 
burrows,  his  dclassements  do  not 
go;  yet  he  is  content  to  spend  his 
days  in  that  narrow  world,  which, 
arched  by  the  gray  English  sky, 
is  bounded  southward  by  the 
straight  horizon  of  the  sea,  and 
east,  west,  and  north  by  rolling 
Downs. 

And  the  farther  we  get  to  the 
north  the  more  rolling  and  pre- 
cipitous they  become,  until  at 
length,  pausing  on  their  frontier, 
at  such  grand  elevations  as  the 

*  Devil's  Dyke,'   *  Chanctonbury 

Ring,'     'Newmarket     Hill,'    or 


'Telscombe  Tye,'  and  looking 
down  and  out  upon  the  broad 
weald  of  Sussex,  we  must  ad- 
mit, however  prosaic  our  mood, 
that  these  are  like  mountain 
crests. 

The  cockneyfication  of  the 
region  by  excursionists  to  the 
little  inn  at  the  Devil's  Dyke 
cannot  destroy  the  grandeur  and 
extent  of  the  view  from  this 
point;  it  cannot  lessen  the  pre- 
cipitance of  that  sheer-down  green 
wall  surrounding  the  hollow  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  place;  it 
cannot  detract  from  the  romantic 
picturesque  peep  down  upon  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  and  square - 
towered  church  of  the  village  of 
Poynings  beneath,  upon  the  farm- 
steads, the  copses,  woods,  broad 
pasturages,  and  the  white  wind- 
ing roads  descending  over  the 
shoXilders  of  the  chalk  until  they 
are  gradually  lost  amidst  the 
warmer-toned  and  more  level  land- 
scape. 

Hereabouts,  and  at  intervals  all 
along  the  boundary  of  this  geo- 
logical transformation,  narrow  val- 
leys open  out  upon  the  plain  from 
the  bosom  of  the  hills,  with 
sufficient  character  in  their  for- 
mation amply  to  entitle  them  (in 
my  mimic  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject) to  the  name  of  '  passes.' 
And  in  the  old  coaching  days 
the  crossing  them  by  night,  in 
winter  and  rough  weather,  was 
attended,  if  not  by  danger,  at  least 
*by  the  necessity  for  great  care 
that  harness,  skid,  and  lamps  were 
all  in  good  working  order.  Thus 
I  have  my  *  St.  Gothard'  and  my 
*  Simplon,'  my  *  Splugen'  and 
*Cenis,'  the  similitude  to  which 
I  do  not  allow  to  be  detracted 
from  by  the  piercing  of  a  railway 
tunnel  here  and  there  through  the 
chalk,  whilst  the  great  circular 
ponds  in  various  high  places,  a 
solitary  windmill  or  two,  and  a 
lonely  hut,  do  duty,  within  a  run 
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of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Lon- 
don, for  St.  Bernard's  gloomy  lake 
and  ho8pice. 

Kor  are  my  mountains  devoid 
of  legend  and  romance.  Many 
dark  deedj  committed  amidst 
their  solitudes  invest  certain 
localities  with  a  weird  interest, 
and  help  to  inspire  one  with 
something  like  that  sense  of  awe 
and  superstition  from  which  no 
true  mountaineer  can  ever  quite 
escape.  The  ghost  of  poor  Mr. 
Griffith,  the  Brighton  brewer, 
who,  on  a  night  in  February  1849, 
was  robbed  and  murdered  at  a 
spot  by  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  big  hills,  ominously 
known  as  the  *•  Dead  ways  Field,' 
starts  up  whenever  the  neighbour- 
hooi  of  Dale  Gate  and  ]^ew  Tim- 
ber is  revisited.  These  places, 
lying  at  the  entrance  to  that  one 
of  my  South  Down  passes  run- 
ning from  Horsham  and  Hentield 
into  the  London  road  to  Brighton, 
always  conjure  up  in  my  mind 
the  vision  of  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman returning  home  in  his  gig 
along  the  lonely  road  laden  with 
the  customers'  moneys  that  he  had 
collected.  I  "hear  him  wishing  a 
cheery  *  good-night'  to  the  man 
at  the  turnpike,  and  then  a  mile 
farther  on  I  behold  his  lifeless 
body  by  the  roadside,  shot  through 
the  heart,  his  garments  torn  and 
besmirched,  his pocketsrifled,  and, 
scattered  by  the  way,  his  broken 
whip  and  unloaded  pistol,  a  crape 
mask,  part  of  the  severed  reins,  and 
a  clasp*knife ;  with  his  horse  and 
gig  turned  round ;  and  I  remember 
how,  before  this  fatal  journey,  an 
anonymous  letter  of  warning  had 
been  sent  to  the  poor  brewer's 
clerk,  the  usual travellingcollector, 
and  how  Mr.  Griffith  made  the 
round  himself  rather  than  place 
the  life  of  his  servant  in  peril ; 
how  300/.  reward  was  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  murderers ; 
and  how,  from  that  day  to  this, 


no  light  has  ever  been  let  in  upon 
the  mystery. 

Some  cross-roads  near  a  place 
known  as  the  *•  Spittal  Barn'  hard 
by  Lewes,  bear  an  unenviable 
renown  as  having  been  the  scene' 
of  the  interment  of  a  poisoner 
named  Brinkhurst,  who,  having 
made  away  with  his  bosom-friend 
Moor  by  means  of  arsenic,  at  the 
aforesaid  county  town,  finally 
poisoned  himself  in  court  when 
on  his  trial  He  had  confessed 
his  crime,  and  was  being  shown 
some  powder  that  he  might  identify 
it  as  resembling  that  which  he 
had  used  upon  his  victim,  when 
he  seized  the  packet,  and,  before 
he  could  be  stopped,  swallowed 
the  contents  then  and  there,  dy- 
ing in  frightful  agony  soon  after. 
Though  this  occurred  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  memory  of  it 
is  revived  whenever  a  descent 
from  the  high  Downs  by  which  it 
is  surrounded  is  made  upon  the 
queer  old-fashioned  town. 

Thus  the  range  of  the  South 
Downs  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
tragic  associations,  whilst  west- 
ward, towards  Chichester,  Mid- 
hurst,  and  Portsmouth,  the  elder 
amongst  the  natives  will  call  your 
attention  to  many  a  lonely  knoll 
or  junction  of  cross-roads,  where 
the  detected  amongst  the  high- 
waymen and  smugglers  who,  in 
former  days^  infested  this  sea- 
board and  the  king's  highway 
generally,  expiated  their  crimes 
upon  the  gibbet,  and  hung  rotting 
in  chains  for  years — ghastly  fin- 
ger-posts pointing  out,  albeit  with 
doubtful  results,  the  way  not  to 
travel. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since 
such  spectacles  could  be  seen  as  to 
exclude  them  from  our  memory 
whilst  enjoying  the  solitudes  of 
the  Downs,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
deprive  such  names  as  the  'White- 
ways,'  the  *  Long  Furlong,'  or  the 
already  -  mentioned    *  Deadways 
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Field*  of  a  certain  weird  signifi- 
cance. 

It  is,  however,  the  Downs  in 
their  simple  beauty,  the  breezy 
freahness  of  their  bracing  air,  and 
the  splendid  outlook  &oin  their 
crestB  that  I  am  chiefly  concerned 
with,  and  to  which  I  point  aa 
their  great  attraction. 

'ThoBo  mighty  Downs,'  once 
more  to  quote  Charlea  Kingeley, 
'  with  their  enormous  sheets  of 
apotleas  turf,  where  the  dizzy  eyes 
lose  all  standard  of  size  and  dis- 
tance before  the  awfiil  simplicity, 
the  delicate  vastoess  of  those  grand 
curves  and  swells.' 

The  Alps  have  been  called  'the 
playground  of  Europe ;'  let  me 
call  the  South  Downs  '  the  play- 


ground of  London^  for  nowhere 
within  easy  reach  can  the  athletic 
Londoner  find  a  fairer  field  for  a 
stretch  of  wind  and  limb. 

Almost  at  any  season  when  a 
'  country  outing'  is  possible,  they 
are  available  for  a  brief  holiday ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they 
show  to  greater  advantage  when 
clad  with  the  winter's  snow  or 
the  summer's  verdure. 

The  cloud  and  euoshine  chasing 
each  other  across  the  bright  smooth 
turf  under  the  July  sky  scarcely 
reveal  the  beauties  of  billowing 
ridge  and  hollowing  cup  more 
effectively  than  will  the  vast 
white  sheet  which  sometimes  lies 
unfolded  beneath  the  leaden  gray 
of  December  weather. 

w.  w.  p. 
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TWIN  FLOWERS. 


Which  of  the  twain  shall  be  held  as  the  fairest? 

Easy  the  question  and  hard  the  reply ; 
Each  for  her  dowry  has  gifts  of  the  rarest^^ — 

Surely  the  judgment  of  Paris  'twould  try : 
Ida,  whose  gaze  in  imperial  fashion 

Sees  but  her  slaves  of  the  future  in  man ; 
Yiolet,  who  knows  not  the  pride  and  the  passion — 

Often  life's  treasure  and  often  its  ban. 

Fair  is  the  landscape  and  cloudless  the  heaven, 

Softly  the  summer  wind  ruffes  the  flowers ; 
If  on  earth  fulness  of  peace  can  be  given, 

'Tis  for  a  space  in  such  exquisite  hours. 
Nature  accords  in  her  calm  wi^  the  faces, 

Yet  all  untouch'd  by  the  shadow  of  pain ; 
Long  may  it  be  ere  the  shadow  replaces 

Light  that  dimm'd  never  shines  fully  again ! 

Tety  ay  de  mi  t  if  the  future,  unfolding 

All  the  dim  years  that  are  hid  from  our  gaze, 
Gave  to  the  eyes — ^now  untroubled,  beholding 

Nature's  fair  face  in  these  radiant  days — 
All  the  full  scene  of  life's  drama  hereafter, 

All  the  wild  medley  of  hopes  and  of  fears, 
Would  not  the  fresh  lips  be  hush'd  in  their  laughter, 

Would  not  the  eyes  dim  with  awe-stricken  tears  ? 

Who  can  decide  if  the  dawn  in  its  glory 

Flushing  youth's  world  will  survive  till  midday  ? 
Who  knows  if  bitter  or  sweet  be  the  story — 

Cover'd  with  thorns  or  with  roses  the  way  % 
But,  ye  £ur  children,  whatever  the  morrow 

Brings,  this  is  certain,  though  years  may  have  flown- 
No  hours,  though  unclouded  by  doubt  or  by  sorrow, 

Will  be  such  as  to-day  in  their  peace  are  your  ovm. 

w.  B. 
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As  we  cannot  all  of  ns  have  a 
Kew  Gardens  of  our  own,  we 
must  needs  content  ourselves  with 
something  less  comprehensive. 
But  even  KeVs  capabilities  are 
limited.  It  cannot  cultivate  every 
herb  which,  as  the  poet  saith, 
^  sips  the  dew/  even  if,  perchance, 
it  could  get  them  all.  For  yet 
stronger  reasons,  our  own  private 
collection  must  be  still  choicer  and 
more  select.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom is  vast,  while  our  means  and 
appliances  may  be  exceedingly 
restricted.  How,  then,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  the  passion 
for  gardening,  which  is  Innate  in 
80  many  human  breasts^  to  be 
gratified  ? 

The  problem  admits  of  easier 
solution  than  at  first  sight  may 
be  obvious.  As  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  make  a  fSsomliar 
friend  of  every  plant  which  exists 
on  terra  firma  as  well  as  on  earth 
which  is  not  firm,  not  to  mention 
aquatics  which  grow  in  water, 
you  have  only  to  decide  which 
you  prefer.  A  man  cannot  keep 
up  even  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  every  one  of  the  four  mil- 
lions who  dwell  in  London,  but 
confines  his  friendship  to  a  far 
voured  few;  and  so  must  it  be 
with  your  horticultural  pursuits, 
whether  merely  household  or  on 
a  larger  scale.  You  must  decide 
what  line  of  cultivation  you  will 
go  into,  which  does  not  exclude 
tiie  heterogeneous  and  the  miscel- 
laneous— the  odds^md-ends  line 
of  horticulture. 

Household  horticulture  is  un- 
dertaken either  for  show  and  dis- 
play, by  which  is  meant  a  most 
laudable  means  of  domestic  de- 


coration, or  else  with  personal  and 
private  study  or  recreation  for  its 
principal  object.  In  both  cases 
the  choice  of  subjects  will  depend 
whether  the  preference  is  given  to 
foliage  or  flowers,  to  form  or  to 
colour,  to  the  phenomena  of  growth 
and  development,  or  of  inflores- 
cence. The  foliage  class  may  be 
made  to  include  many  plants 
possessing,  in  addition  to  their 
ornamental  merits,  great  botanical 
and  economic  interest.  Although 
not  a  few  plants  uniting  commer- 
cial value  with  good  appearance 
and  even  beauty— the  nutmeg, 
coffee,  cinnamon,  black  pepper — 
must  have  a  hothouse  to  do  well 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  others 
will  thrive  in  the  temperate  at- 
mosphere of  our  houses.  Want 
of  space  forbids  our  giving  more 
than  a  hint  which,  as  a  word  to 
the  wise,  may  direct  attention  to 
what  wHl  be  found  a  delightful 
branch  of  horticulture.  Some 
people  too  may  like  to  grow 
plants  which  not  everybody  else 
possesses.  The  black  tea,  Thea 
bohea,  is  a  handsome  shrub  with 
evergreen  leaves,  produciug  small 
white  flowers  in  September.  Green 
tea,  T.  viridis,  resembles  it,  but  is 
of  taller  stature,  and  has  narrower 
leaves. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  Chinese  tea-plant  is  vulgarly 
confounded  with  Lycium  euro- 
psBum  and  L.  barbarum;  the 
latter  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  tea- 
tree,  a  coarse,  hardy,  unprepos- 
sessing, trailing  shrub,  which 
has  the  merit  of  making  hedges 
and  arbours  in  the  sandiest  and 
most  sterile  soils.  There  are  also 
persons  who  boast   of  growing 
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their  own  cofieo,  in  tbe  opeii 
ground^  in  FlandeiE;  bat  thej 
only  -do  eo  throngh  a  like  mis- 
nomcv.  Their  Taunted  coffee- 
plant  IB  a  Inpine,  i^hoae  eeeds, 
roasted  and  ground,  fuznidi  the 
pretended  mocha.  Whether  the 
beverage  so  obtained  is  better  or 
"wozse  ^lan  that  from  Hunt's 
once^amous  roasted  wheat,  I  can- 
not say ;  for  I  have  not  tried  it, 
and  don't  intend  ta  I  do,  how- 
ever, propose  trying  to  cultivate 
in  my  study,  as  you  would  a 
myrtle — another  most  desirable 
pot-shrub — the  camphor  laurel, 
Laurus  camphora,  all  parts  of 
which  exhale  their  special  odour, 
and  which  is  included  by  nurseiy- 
men  in  their  temperate -house 
catalogues. 

The  castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus, 
common  enough  in  gardens  as  an 
annual,  and  suffered  to  perish  in 
autumn,  becomes  a  tree  in  warm 
localities  where  it  never  ^eses. 
Grown  in  a  large  pot  or  tub  and 
kindly  treated,  the  ricinus  be- 
comes a  handsome  object  when 
two  or  three  years  old,  deserving 
a  place  in  summer  on  a  lawn 
(with  its  pot  plunged  and  hidden 
in  the  ground),  as  a  semi-tropical 
speCTuen.  The  Australian  blue 
gum.  Eucalyptus  globulus,  of 
whose  fever-absorbing  powers  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  respect- 
ing whose  possible  hardiness  in 
Great  Britain  imfounded  hopes 
have  been  held  out,  makes  a 
handsome  and  striking  pot-plant, 
notwithstanding  that  it  rapidly 
grows  out  of  all  bounds,  and  will 
not  conform  itself  to  pnming  or 
pinching  operations.  Its  sea- 
green  leaves,  covwed  with  a 
whitish  bloom,  give  out  when 
crushed  a  balsamic  odour,  which 
is  a  combination  of  camphor,  with 
the  resinous  scent  of  tf  pine-grove. 
A  ligueuT  resembling  Chartreuse 
has  recently  been  distilled  from 
them  in  France.    Seedling-plants 


are  cheaply  obtainable.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  years,  with 
regular  wateiings,  they  make 
chamung  pot-plante.  When  they 
reach  the  ccdling  and  find  they 
cannot  get  though  it,  they  may 
be  transferred  for  experiment  to 
believers  in  acclimatisation,  and 
their  j^ce  supplied  by  fresh-raised 
youngsters. 

Foliage-  plants  include  the 
whole  long  liert  of  ferns.  A  few 
palms  in  their  young  state  may 
also  be  grown  in  simny  apart- 
ments, without  causing  any  great 
disappointment ;  but  although 
imquestionably  things  of  beauty, 
they  cannot  continue  to  be  joys 
for  ever,  because,  if  alive  and 
weU,  th^  would  eventually  out- 
grow, however  slowly,  the  space 
which  can  be  accorded  to  them. 
The  most  recommendable  house- 
hold palms  are  Latania  borbonica, 
with  shining  green  leaves,  from 
which  the  dust  is  easily  wiped ; 
Eaphis  flabellifonms  makes  a  for- 
midable rival  to  it,  on  account  of 
the  greater  lightness  of  its  foliage ; 
Ghamserops  sinensis  and  humilis 
are  more  sombre  in  their  hues. 
Corypha  australis,  with  Phoenix 
reclinata  and  sylvesfcris,  furnish  a 
sufficient  variety  of  this  set  of 
vegetable  forms. 

But  the  catalogues  of  the  leading 
nurserymen,  British  and  foreign, 
contain  more  information  than  it 
is  possible  even  to  glance  at  here. 
^Nevertheless,  I  mti^e  bold  to  say 
that,  valuable  as  they  are  in  other 
respects,  they  are  not  always  and 
absolutely  sure  and  certain  guides 
as  to  temperature  and  atmospheric 
humidity,  and,  in  consequence,  as 
to  probable  adaptability  to  house- 
hold culture.  Nothing  but  an  ac- 
tual trial  of  plants  can  determine 
exactly  what  they  will  stand  in 
living  rooms.  One  would  expect 
that  all  plants  assigned  to  '  cool- 
house,  greenhouse,  serre  froide^ 
terre  fempirAf^  might  live  and 
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flourisli  in  ordinaiy  apartments 
under  Boitable  conditions  of  light, 
&c.  But  no;  manj  chazming 
things,  so  clasised,  pine  in  rooms 
after  a  more  potent  stimulus  to 
their  vitality.  And,  poor  things, 
they  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  and 
die  so  hard,  that  it  makes  one 
pity  their  unavailing  efforts  to 
live.  One  would  rather  see  them 
carried  off  by  a  sudden  fit  or  gal- 
loping consumption.  I  have  had 
Blechnum  brasiliense  (a  tree  fern), 
and  not  a  few  other  foreign  ferns, 
lingering  for  a  couple  of  years  in 
a  continuously  ineffectual  struggle 
for  existence,  before  I  could  re- 
solve to  consign  them  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  plants,  I,  e,  the  manure 
heap,  there  to  be  converted  into 
sustenance  for  a  fresh  generation 
of  favourites.  'Twas  disappoint- 
ment long  drawn  out.  And  yet 
an  excellent  catalogue,  by  a  ffrst- 
rate  horticulturist,  makes  Blech- 
num brasiliense  a  sen'e  froide 
tenant. '  I  can  only  say  that  all 
serre  froide  tenants  are  not,  with 
me,  suitable  for  living  rooms; 
which  does  not  prevent  others 
from  trying  their  luck,  or  their 
skill,  with  the  like. 

When  once  you  know  your  own 
mind,  and  have  agreed  with  your- 
self what  you  like  best,  now 
is  a  good  time  to  buy  plants  in 
pots,  both  for  immediate  summer 
service  and  to  come  in  for  winter 
use.  I  make  no  mention  of  an- 
nuals or  of  things  that  are  good 
only  for  the  season,  and  that  a 
short  one.  Any  one  can  purchase 
a  pot  of  mignonette,  omphalodes 
linifolia,  maritime  stock,  and  such 
like,  and  throw  it  away  when 
faded  and  done  with.  That  is  not 
horticulture,  either  household  or 
open  air;  although  buying  the 
seeds  of  annuals,  and  flowering 
them  yourself  indoors,  is  a  proof  of 
considerable  cultural  ability.  The 
lady  who  can  show  a  pot  of  well- 
grown  ten- weeks'  stock,  or  thatdear 


little  everlasting  Ehodanthe  man- 
glesii,  is  no  mean  house-gardener. 
A  great  point  is  to  select,  for 
spring  and  summer  show,  plants 
that  will  give  as  little  trouble  as 
may  be  to  get  through  the  winter. 
Splendid  while  they  last  are  many 
of  the  cactuses,  especially  C. 
speciosus  and  C.  speciocissimus 
and  the  numerous  hybrids  ob- 
tained from  them.  Certainly 
they  are  ugly  enough  when  off 
show.  Cactus  or  Cereus  flagelli- 
formis,  the  old  whip  cactus,  is 
characteristic  when  perched  aloft 
on  a  sunny  bracket,  and  allowed 
to  droop  naturally ;  which  is  bet- 
ter than  training  it  into  fans  or 
on  vase-shaped  wires,  however 
readily  it  may  lend  itseK  to  the 
plan.  The  night-blooming  cereus, 
C.  grandiflorus  (of  which  six  or 
eight  varieties  exist),  requires  more 
heat  and  space  than  living  rooms 
can  conveniently  afford.  A  gener- 
ation or  two  ago  it  used  to  be  an 
excuse  for  jovial  suppers  in  ama- 
teur succulent  houses,  to  witness 
the  expansion  of  its  large  hand- 
some flowers.  The  guests  who 
sung  and  practised  *  We  won't 
go  home  till  morning'  might 
also  witness  their  fading  too.  C. 
Peruvianus  has  a  variety,  mon- 
strosus,  which  grows  into  the 
shape  of  a  dark-green  bit  of 
Japanese  rock- work,  and  the  older 
it  is — thirty,  forty,  fifty  years — 
the  more  strange  and  eccentric  its 
aspect  becomes.  For  a  long  time 
nobody  knew  what  it  was,  until, 
flowering  in  1814  in  the  Mont- 
pellier  Botanic  Garden,  it  betrayed 
to  M.  de  Candolle  the  secret  of 
its  identity  with  the  taper  of  Peru. 
It  is  a  curiosity  of  the  easiest 
culture,  which  you  may  stick  out 
of  the  way  when  you  are  tired  of 
its  sight  and  bring  back  again 
when  you  wish  for  another  look 
at  it,  observing,  however,  that  it 
mustneither  freeze  nor  rot  with  too 
much  watering.     It  is  the  very 
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thing  to  set  in  the  sunny  front  of 
an  old-style  drnggist's  shop,  for 
it  is  sure  to  impress  the  mnltitade 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  the  source 
of  some  potent  and  priceless  speci- 
fic elixir.  All  the  cactus  &inily 
submit  more  or  less  to  this  free 
and  easy  mode  of  treatment,  a 
smaller  species,  C.  or  Mamillaria 
otonis,  shaped  like  a  plump  deep- 
ribbed  pincushion,  gires  as  little 
trouble  as  the  preceding,  and 
annually  produces  its  crop  of 
brilliant-yellow  crimson-centred 
flowers.  Most  of  these,  even 
when  out  of  flower,  are  useful  to 
stop  a  gap  in  a  window  when  other 
occupants  are  on  leave  of  absence. 
A  most  handy,  pleasing,  showy, 
and  easily -managed  feunily  of 
plants  for  summer  display  are  the 
tuberous -rooted  begonias,  both 
typical  species  and  hybrids  from 
them.  Their  foliage  is  bright  and 
fresh ;  their  flowers,  produced  in 
long  succession,  continue  to  ap- 
pear from  the  first  day  of  bloom- 
ing until  the  date  of  their  winter 
rest  (which  the  majority  of  this 
section  strictly  observe),  while  a 
few  go  on  flowering  through  the 
very  deadest  season  of  the  year. 
Their  colours  are  white,  yellow, 
red,  and  vivid  scarlet,  comprising 
intermediate  hues  of  bufl",  orange, 
and  pink;  sometimes  with  deli- 
cate shadings  and  contrasts  in  the 
petals  of  the  same  flower.  But 
their  great  recommendation  to 
household  horticulturists  is,  that 
the  varieties  which  hibernate  do 
so  frankly  and  completely.  Even 
young  cuttings  raised  during  the 
season  follow  in  this  the  example 
of  their  parents.  These  latter  may 
be  purchased  now,  in  bloom, 
showing  their  qualifications  and 
what  they  can  do.  About  No- 
vember they  will  flag,  and  their 
stems  will  spontaneously  part 
from  the  root,  as  if  they  were  dy- 
ing. It  is  no  such  thing ;  they 
are  only  going  to  sleep.    Then  is 


a  good  time  to  repot  them  (in 
light  rich  soil,  half  leaf-mould 
or  spent  cucumber-bed  and  half 
fresh  loam)  in  larger  pots,  if  re- 
quired, llie  plants  increase  in 
beauty  with  age  and  with  the  in- 
creasing size  and  strength  of  the 
tubercules.  You  thus  get  speci- 
men plants  with  just  pretensions 
to  exhibition.  The  quality  and 
freshness  of  the  soil  are  mention- 
ed on  account  of  their  importance; 
although  in  large  cities  it  \a  often 
easier  to  procure  new  plants  than 
good  eartii  to  repot  old  ones  in. 
If  no  other  source  is  available,  it 
must  be  obtained  as  a  favour  from 
some  benevolent  nurseiyman. 

When  repotted,  let  them  take 
their  repose  in  any  snug  comer 
or  shelf  where  it  does  not  freeze, 
light  or  darkness  is  all  one  to 
them  then.  Keep  them  dry 
rather  than  moist,  but  not  abso- 
lutely dry  as  dust.  Too  damp, 
they  may  rot;  while  excessive 
dryness  will  retard  their  starting 
in  spring.  The  judicious  amateur 
will  hit  upon  the  happy  mean; 
which  reminds  me  of  the  regretted 
Van  Houtte's  recommending  for 
Genethyllis  tulipifera  (a  green- 
house shrub,  with  box-like  foliage, 
bearing  large  cream  -  coloured 
flowers  striped  with  red)  plenty 
of  air  and  '  intelligent  waterings.' 
There,  indeed,  he  hit  the  mark, 
and  gave  to  the  world  a  golden 
rule.  By  'intelligent'  measures 
great  things  may  be  done  in  the 
plant  way  as  in  other  matters. 

In  March  or  April  take  your 
potted  tubercules  out  of  their 
retirement;  give  them  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  moderate  moisture. 
If  they  make  numerous  shoots, 
you  may  remove  the  superabun- 
dant ones  when  three  or  four 
inches  long,  detaching  them  at 
their  junction  with  the  tuber,  and 
plant  them  in  small  pots  separately. 
They  will  strike  root,  forming 
tubers  of  their  own,  like  dahlia 
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shoots  (as  will  cattingB  taken 
&om  the  maiiL  sterna  dmiiig  sum- 
mer),  flower  the  same  saaaoiif  die 
down  in  autumn,  and  so  take 
their  lest.  There  is  no  need  to 
repot  them  till  the  fallowing 
spring  after  they  h&ve  started, 
leaving  their  old  ball  of  earth 
unbroken  while  shifting  them 
into  a  larger  pot. 

The  tuberous  begonias  now  are 
legion,  and  before  long  will  be 
scores  of  legions.  The  good  old 
B.  discolor  deserves  a  place  for 
the  sake  of  'auld  lang  syne;' 
besides,  it  is  hardy  in  the  open 
border  in  ordinary  winters;  and 
besides  that,  its  large  red-veined 
leaves  are  very  effective  seen  from 
within-doors,  especially  under  sun- 
shine, a  point  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  by  window  gardeners.  It  is 
this  property  of  aemi-transparent 
colouration  which  gives  great 
value  to  sundry  plants  with 
inconspicuous  flowers,  such  as 
Achyranthes  versehaffeltii,  the 
dark-leaved  varieties  of  ricinus, 
and  others.  It  is  from  a  red 
vegetation  like  these  that  the 
plfloiet  Mars,  astronomers  tell  us, 
derives  his  fiery  hue.  [Don't 
patronise  coleuses,  in  spite  of 
their  beauty,  unless  you  have  a 
hothouse  in  which  to  winter 
them.] 

Free  bloomers,  not  new,  but 
inexpensive,  are  Begonias  wel- 
toniensis  and  chelsoni,  hybrids, 
and  B.  boliviensis,  a  striking 
species,  the  parent  of  many  varie- 
ties, present  and  to  come.  Great 
things  were  expected  of  B.  octo- 
petala ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  it  to  flower,  perhaps 
for  want  of  sufficient  heat  to  start 
it  earlier  in  the  spring,  from 
the  Gardenei's'  Ghwnicle^  which 
scrupulously  records  every  horti- 
cultural novelty,  we  learn  that  to 
^L  Lemoine  of  Nancy  has  been 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
for  his  new  double-flowered,  tu- 


bero^lMDOitsd  begonia  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  of  a  brilliant  yecmiliozL 
red.      We    shall    see    whetlter 
doublaneas   in  begonia   bloomSy 
which  is  &st  coming  ou,  be  an 
improvement    or    not.      Evexy 
flower  is  not  the  better  for  that 
change.    To  my  mind  the  single 
snowdrop  is  more  graceful  thaxL 
the  doable;  the  same  with  many 
fuchsias;  while  double  petunists 
are  often  mere  wisps  of  coloured 
rags  and  scraps.     The  same  jour- 
nal describes,  Oct.  14,  1876,  a 
considerable  number  of  new  tu- 
berous-rooted hybrid  begonias>  of 
which  I  may  cite,  as  a  specimen, 
BalsaminsBflora,  a  double-flowered 
vaiiei^,  with  light-green  foliage, 
and  a  compact  and  low  habit  of 
growth.     The  blooms,  of  a  pleas- 
ing shade  of  light  red,  aoe  pro- 
duced in  the  proportion  of  one 
double-flowered  male  between  a 
couple  of  female  blooms;  which 
latter  are  invariably  single.    All 
these,  if  yet  on  sale,  would  be 
somewhat  expensive  at  piesant. 

Carpet- bedding  being  all  the 
fashion,  I  don't  see  why  chamber^ 
gardeners  should  be  deprived  of 
that  mode  of  charming  the  eye. 
Consequently  I  am  ticying  my 
hand  at  a  portable  cavpet-bed,  a 
sort  of  toy  garden,  made  princi- 
pally with  cuttings,  which  really 
promises  to  exhibit  the  pretid- 
nesB  of  a  nice  dish  of  salmagundL 
I  take  a  round  earthen  pan,  like 
those  used  for  raising  seedlings, 
but  with  upright  sides,  four  inches 
deep.  The  only  pattern  this 
admits  is  concentric  circles ;  in  a 
larger  circular  vessel  a  star  might 
be  worked.  Square  or  oblong 
C2urpet*bed  pans  would  give  the 
potter  more  trouble  to  make.  My 
outer  circle  is  composed  of  the 
small  spiderweb  h<raseleek;  the 
second,  of  golden  variegated 
lemon  thyme ;  the  next,  of  white 
variegated  thyme,  producing  a 
ring  of  gray ;  then  come  sprigs  of 
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aebystnthes^  with  a  pkuoe  of 
goldoD^featiier  pyiethrom  in  the 
middle.  There  1  You  may  set  it 
on  your  diimei^aUe.  I  have  seen 
omsmented  cakes  and  torte  con- 
sidsatably  larger  than  this  experi- 
mantal  piece  of  plant  confection- 
aiy.  One  advantage  which  it 
poaiODPCB  over  beds  in  a  parterre  is, 
that  if  yon  don't  like  it  you  can 
thsow  it  away.  It  ought  to  have 
contained  a  circle  of  white,  bnt 
the  centaoreas  are  too  big.  With 
a  little  wider  diameter  to  my  bed, 
I  eonld  have  employed  that  hoary 
oddity,  Gm^haliom  lanatum. 

Geideners  obtain  great  results 
by  the  application  of  bottom  heat 
in  their  frames  and  houses. 
During  the  fine  season,  plants  in 
the  open  ground  profit  by  the 
same  heaUhy  stimulus.  On  a 
summer^s  afternoon  thrust  your 
hand  into  the  earth  of  a  sunny 
border,  and  you  will  feel  what 
sort  of  temperature  it  is  which 
enables  roots  to  perform  their 
functions.  Window  plants  are 
rarely  allowed  to  enjoy  the  com* 
fort  of  having  tbeir  feet  kept 
wann.  Even  in  a  south  window, 
the  pots,  being  considered  un- 
sightly, are  usually  placed  out  of 
view,  below  the  line  of  the  sash's 
woodwork,  so  that  the  sun's  rays 
never  fall  upon  them;  or  they 
are  incased  in  pretty  envelopes 
of  card-paper,  wood,  or  porcelain ; 
or  they  are  so  crowded  as  to  shade 
each  other  from  the  vivifying  in- 
fluence of  sunshine,  except  for  a 
brief  moment.  The  plants  suffer 
accordingly  £rom  a  never-ceasing 
dull  at  the  roots,  especially  if  too 
freely  watered  The  obvious 
remedy  is  to  raise  the  pots  suffici- 
ently to  let  the  roots  (the  plant's 
purveyors)  bask  in  the  sun,  as 
well  as  the  foliage  and  the  flowers. 
If  the  window-sill  or  shelf  does 
not  lend  itself  easily  to  this  pur- 
pose^ a  simple  mode  of  raising 
the  pote  that  need  exposure  to 


warmtit  la  to  set  each  pot  on 
another  empty  pot  of  the  some 
size  inverted  This  plan  invc^vea 
no  fixtures,  and  allows  changea  of 
plants  to  be  made  as  often  as  is 
wished.  Carrying  out  the  same 
principle,  water  always  with  tepid 
water,  never  with  water  colder 
than  the  air  of  the  room  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing. 

Earthwoims  are  agreat  nmsance 
in  a  flower-pot  in  which  a  plant 
is  well  established;  and  it  ia 
easier  to  let  them  get  in  than  to 
get  them  out  Often  they  are  in* 
troduced  with  the  soil  when  tiie 
plant  is  potted;  search  should 
therefore  be  made  for  them  (as 
well  as  for  even  more  destructive 
larvaa)  during  that  process.  But 
they  are  inquisitive  as  well  as 
curious  creatures,  and  if  a  pot  is 
left  standing  on  the  open  bordSer, 
they  wUl  wriggle  themselves  in  at 
the  hole  made  for  drainage,  to  tiy 
whether  its  contents  are  to  their 
taste  or  not.  To  prevent  this  in- 
trusion pot-plants  set  out-doors 
should  be  placed  on  a  board,  or  on 
bricks,  or  on  a  layer  of  dry  cinders. 

Not  only  do  wonns  disfigure 
the  surface  of  a  flower-pot,  but 
they  rob  the  plants.  Like  every 
other  living  creature,  they  mnst 
feed  on  something ;  and  their  diet 
is  earth,  which  they  afterwards 
reject  impoverished  of  some  of  its 
nutritive  elements.  The  belter 
the  worms  are  fed,  the  worse  wiU 
the  flowers  fare.  They  may  often 
be  dislodged  by  a  sudden  j&ight 
Perhaps  in  changing  the  place  of 
a  pot  you  may  give  it  a  slight 
blow  quite  unintentionally,  and  a 
bright-red  tenant,  of  whose  pr&* 
sence  you  were  unaware,  will 
emerge  in  all  haste  to  escape  from 
fancied  danger.  Present  him  im- 
mediately, as  a  treat,  to  your  gold 
fish.  By  tapping  the  pot  or  dis- 
turbing the  earth  with  a  stick  the 
worm  will  sometimes  show  his 
nose  above  ground    Seize  him, 
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and  pull  him  ont  fiimly  but 
gradually ;  for  if  he  breaks,  the 
remaining  half  will  form  a  new 
head,  and  become  a  perfect  worm. 
If  he  succeeds  in  drawing  him- 
self back  unhurt,  you  will  not 
easily  play  him  the  same  trick 
again.  He  is  as  cunning  as  you 
are,  and  knows  what  you  are  at 
Suddenly  dosing  a  pot  with  quite 
warm  water,  but  not  hot  enough  to 
injure  the  roots,  will  sometimes 
make  a  worm  shift  his  quarters 
for  fear  of  being  scalded  the  next 
time  of  watering. 

The  aphis  or  fly,  'our  little 
green  brother  who  lives  on  the 
rose,'  if  a  single  one  is  permitted 
to  live,  soon  multiplies  into  an 
annoyance.  Smoking  the  plants 
infested,  as  they  stand  in  your 
window,  is  useless  except  in  af- 
fording a  lady  a  pretext  for  per- 
mitting, perhaps  asking,  a  gentle- 
man to  puff  his  cigar  in  her  pre- 
sence. Green  fly  can  be  efiectuaUy 
smoked  off  only  in  a  well-closed 
greenhouse,  or,  for  want  of  that, 
in  a  large  chest  in  which  the 
plants  may  be  shut  up  with  a  lit- 
tle smouldering  tobacco.  Branches 
badly  attacked  may  be  smeared, 
and  thereby  cleared,  with  a  brush 
soaked  in  a  strong  infusion  of  to- 
bacco; but  it  discolours  for  a 
while  the  shoots  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and,  moreover,  stains  fair 
fingers.  SHghter  visitations  of 
the  insects  may  be  kept  down  by 
continually  brushing  them  offwith 
a  small  clean  painter's  brush  kept 
for  the  purpose.  Take  care,  how- 
ever, that  each  aphis  dislodged 
has  no  further  chance  of  rising 
in  the  world,  and  that '  when  he 
falls,  he  falls  Hke  Lucifer,  never 
to  hope  again.'  For,  feeble  as  he 
looks,  he  has  sufficient  claws  and 
energy  to  justify  the  naturalist 
who  referred  him  to  the  Hookey- 
Walker  genus. 

Brown  or  turtle  scale  is  a  still 
more  displeasing  insect  pest,  to 


which  orange-trees,  camellias,  and 
even  evergreen  ferns  are  liable, 
often  caught  in  and  brought  from 
infested  greenhouses.  Therefore, 
when  buying  such  plants,  look 
sharp  to  see  that  they  are  clean. 
If  you  discover  that  your  orange- 
or  lemon-tree  is  thus  disfigured, 
paint  all  its  leaves  and  stems  with 
a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  tobaeeo- 
juice ;  wash  it  off  next  day  with 
a  sponge  and  tepid  water,  and 
watch  closely,  for  some  time  after- 
wards, that  none  of  the  culprits 
have  escaped  to  leave  behind 
them  lineal  descendants.  What 
a  heap  of  trouble  1  CSertainly;  but 
in  household  horticulture  the 
trouble  constitutes  part  of  the 
pleasure.  Gardening  operations 
may  have  a  beginning,  but  they 
have  no  end.  A  good  and  hearty 
gardener  can  never  say, '  I  have 
done  now ;  everything  is  finished 
off  for  the  present;  there  is  nothing 
more  to  bother  me  for  to-day,  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after ;  I  can 
run  away  for  a  week  or  go  to  sleep 
for  a  fortnight.'  Cultivated  plants, 
especially  pot-plants,  are  insatiable 
in  their  demands  upon  your  atten- 
tion. Like  babies  hard  to  get  to 
sleep,  they  dislike  being  left  alone. 
!N'ot  a  few  houses  (more  per- 
haps in  provincial  towns  than  in 
London)  have  a  back  yard,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  some  sort  of 
out-building — scullery  or  wash- 
house — ^to  which  the  family  often 
go  to  and  fro.  By  promoting  this 
appendage  to  the  rank  of  a  back 
or  second  kitchen  and  connecting 
it  with  the  house  by  a  lean-to 
covered  passage  with  glazed  roof 
and  front,  in  the  first  place  the 
real  kitchen  is  relieved  by  an 
annex  which  the  mistress  can  visit 
and  inspect  without  catching  cold ; 
and  secondly,  the  glass  corridor 
will  render  good  service  as  a 
greenhouse.  The  warmth  from 
the  house  and  the  back  kitchen 
will  keep  out  ordinary  frosts.    In 
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summer  jron  niay  moke  it  as  gay 
as  you  please  with  the  whole  liat 
of  conserratoiy  Sowers  to  choose 
from,  and  it  need  not  be  anything 
like  bare  in  winter.  I  hare  seen 
excellent  grapes  grown  in  such  a 
passage,  whose  utility  is  obvious 
while  ita  beauty  is  acknowledged 
at  very  firat  a^ht.  The  longer 
and  broader  it  can  be  made,  the 
more  effective  it  becomes. 


F.S.  The  camphor  laurel,  ob- 
tained   from   Van   Hontte's,   of 


Ghent,  is  growing  admirably,  and 
may  be  safely  recommended  to 
loveis  of  indoor  eveigreens.  Hya- 
cinthus  candicans,  a  noble  species 
&om  the  Cape,  in  a  large  pot,  is 
throwing  up  its  flower-st^,  which 
ought  to  attain  a  yard  in  height 
and  carry  a  dozen  or  so  of  anow- 
white  htilla.  As  it  blooms  in 
August  or  September,  Uie  amateur 
can  now  decide  whether  it  tempts 
him  or  not.  There  are  hopes  of 
its  provii^  hardy  in  the  British 
Isles;  to  ascertain  which,  you 
must  buy  it  and  try  it 


TWELVE  O'CLOCK,  NOON- 


It  ifl  almost  uaelera  to  tell  you  tbe 
stoiy,  because  I  know  you  will 
not  belieye  it.  I  have  not  alluded 
to  the  ciicumstancee  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  I  quite  intesidsd 
neyer  to  speiik  of  them  again ;  but 
onr  conveisation  has  taken  such 
an  extraordinary  turn  that  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  exactly  as  the 
event  happened  to  me;  and  my 
only  stipulation  is  that  when  you 
have  heard  it,  you  will  make  no 
comment.  I  don't  ask  you  to  be- 
lieve it,  because  I  know  that 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hun- 
dred never  would ;  but  whatever 
you  may  think,  I  will  tell  you 
truly  and  conscientiously  what 
occurred. 

It  is  more  easy  to  say  that  a 
period  of  twenty  years  has  elapeed 
in  a  novel  than  it  ia  to  recall  the 
same  period  to  the  memory  in 
real  life.  However,  twenty  years 
ago  I  was  a  very  young  man*  Like 
most  young  men,  I  was  hard  up» 
I  had  just  passed  my  linal  exam- 
ination, and  had  been  duly  dubbed 
a  l&wyer  and  made  a  gentleman 
by  Act  of  Parliamentb  Odb  day, 
as  I  was  anxiously  reading  the 
pages  of  the  Law  TimeSf  looking 
out  for  something  to  do^  I  cane 
across  an  advertisement^  aotting 
forth  in  glowing  language  the  feet 
that,  in  a  country  mtABMown^ 
within  about  thirty  miles  fhun 
London,  there  was  a  small  lawyer's 
practice  (capable  of  great  extenmon 
by  an  energetic  young  man,  the 
advertisement  averred)  which  w«a 
to  be  sold  for  a  mere  trifle.  In 
those  days  I  had  greater  confi- 
dence in  my  own  abilitiea  than  I 
have  at  present,  and  the  perusal 
,  of  this  '  legal  fiction'  (for  I  can 


call  it  nothing  else)  fired  my  young 
imagination.  I  saw  myself  in- 
stalled in  a  cheerful  and  businesa- 
like  office,  overlooking  a  quaint 
old-fashioned  street,  and  shaded 
by  tall  trees  growing  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  I  imagined  myself 
as  the  registrar  of  the  County 
Court,  and  the  receptacle  of  the 
feimily  secrets  of  all  the  farmers 
for  nules  round.  I  said  to  myself 
that  I  was  not  ambitious,  that  I 
cared  little  for  the  worry  and 
anxiety  of  the  busy  town.  A 
quiet  useful  country  life,  the  es- 
teemed friend  of  the  rector,  and 
the  husband  of  a  loving  wife — 
these  were  my  desires,  and  they 
all  seemed  to  me  to  be  included 
within  the  six-line  paragraph  in 
the  newspaper. 

To  hesitate  was  to  lose  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  '  There  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune,' I  remarked.  Therefore  I 
at  once  wrote  to  the  address  indi- 
cated in.  the  advertasemeut.  After 
a  considerable  amount  of  corre- 
spondence, I  became  &e  purchaser 
of  the  practice ;  and  after  paying 
ibr  it,  found  myself  with  five 
pounds'  hard  cash,  and  thousands 
of  pounds  in  imagination.  I  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
allow  the  gnas  to  grow  under  my 
fset;  and  so,  without  losing  any 
time,  I  packed  up  all  my  earthly 
treasures  (which  I  found  would 
easily  ga  within  the  compass  of 
my  portmanteau),  and  started  fiom 
the  London  terminus  for  my  des- 
tination. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I  arrived 
at  a  pretty-looking  country  station, 
where  I  alighted,  and,  taJdng  ad- 
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VBQitage  of  a  roin  of  a  'bus  which 
was  drawn  by  a  wheesy  and  low- 
^irited  hoiae,  I  soon  foond  my- 
self in  the  middle  of  the  town  of 

H w     I  immediately  went  to 

the  lodgings  I  had  previously 
secured ;  and  a&er  being  delighted 
with  their  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness, I  sallied  forth  to  inspect  my 
office.  In  a  few  minujlies  I  arrived 
at  the  place,  and  was  ushered  into 
my  premises  by  a  very  young  and 
light-haiied  clerk,  who  kindly 
gave  up  his  pastime  of  sliding 
down  the  banisters,  in  order  to 
show  me  over  the  offices.  Here, 
too,  everything  looked  clean  and 
business-like,  and  the  number  of 
bundles  and  papers  ostentatiously 
displayed  all  over  the  office  filled 
me  with  bright  pictures  of  the 
future.  Having  completed  my 
survey,  I  went  to  see  the  towiu 
Here,  at  least,  my  visions  were 
fulfilled.  The  long  straggling 
street  planted  with  trees,  and  ter^ 
minating  in  a  large  square  filled 
with  fanners'  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, was  almost  exactly  what 
I  had  imagined  in  my  daydreams. 
Turning  down  a  quiet  and  narrow 
side-street,  I  found  myself  in  front 
of  fr  splendid  church,  round  which 
clustered  old-fashioned  cottages 
and  houses.  The  town  was  every- 
where interspersed  with  trees,,  and 
the  whole  place,  lighted  up  as  it 
was  by  the  warm  glow  of  the 
setting  sun,  looked  simply  charm- 
ing. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  so 
I  went  to  church.  The  interior 
was  no  doubt  quite  equal  to  the 
exterior,  which  had  impressed  me 
so  much  on  the  previous  evening ; 
but  I  did  not  notice  it.  The 
singing  of  the  suipliced  choir 
was,  I  daresay,  excellent;  but  I 
did  not  join  in  it  (although  my 
voice  was  an  excellent  tenor  at 
that  time).  The  sermon  was,  I 
have  little  doubt,  an  excessively 
telling  and  practical  'one,  but  I 


did  not  listen  to  it ;  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  a  great  change  had 
come  over  me  since  I  arrived  at 
H-  I  had  fallen  in  love. 

37ie  was  sitting  opposite  to  me, 
dressed  entirely  in  black.  I  can- 
not describe  her  to  you,  and  I 
would  not  if  I  could,  because 
whatever  impression  my  words 
might  convey  to  you,  it  would 
fall  so  short  of  the  picture  in.  my 
mind  that  I  should  hate  myself 
for  having  slandered  her  to  you. 
I  don't  mean  to  say,  as  they  do 
in  novels,  that  she  was  gloriously 
beautiful,  or  anything  of  that 
sort;  but  what  I  mean  is  that 
her  sweet  pale  face  and  the  grace- 
ful outline  of  her  figure  so  im- 
pressed me,  and  called  up  all  the 
good  feelings  in  my  nature,  that, 
without  waiting  to  inquire  what 
the  deep  crape  she  wore  meant, 
or  wheljier  her  affections  were  in 
any  way  previously  occupied, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
I  gave  her  all  my  love.  Ah,  it's 
a  long  time  ago  !  (Have  another 
glass  of  port,  old  man ;  the  nights 
draw  in  now,  and  if s  getting 
chilly.) 

Sitting  at  my  dinner  and  think- 
ing over  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  waa  the  duty  of  every  man,  and 
especially  of  a  country  lawyer^  to 
support  the  Church,  *as  by  law 
established ;'  and  accordingly, 
contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I 
again  went  to  church  in  the  even- 
ing. She  was  there.  I  forget 
the  text.  After  service,  as  I  had 
nothing  particular  to  do,  I — ^well, 
I  don't  know  that  it  ia  worth 
while  to  beat  about  the  bush  for 
an  expression — I  followed  her 
home.  She  knocked  at  a  large 
and  handsome  house ;  and  after 
she  had  been  admitted  by  a  man- 
servant, I  casually  walked  past 
the  door  in  an  imconcemed  man- 
ner, and  noticed  ^Br.  Stanton' 
engraved  on  the  plate.    Then  I 
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turned  in  for  the  night ;  and  the 
following  day  I  settled  down  to 
work :  but  I  grieve  to  say  that 
the  matter  uppermost  in  my  mind 
was  how  to  obtain  an  introduction 
to  Dr.  Stanton.  At  length  I 
accomplished  this.  I  forget  ex- 
actly how  it  was  done ;  but  it  is 
easy  enough,  as  you  know,  in  a 
country  town.  The  doctor  was 
a  very  agreeable  man,  and  had  a 
large  practice  ;  and  after  a  week 
or  80  of  nodding  and  chatting 
about  the  weather,  the  crops,  and 
the  ministry,  he  asked  me  to  din- 
ner. I  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
love-story  of  this,  because  my 
object  in  telling  it  is  to  prove  to 
you  that '  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,* 
and  not  to  expose  to  you  my  own 
foolishness. 

"Well,  I  went  to  dine  with  the 
doctor,  and  was  duly  introduced 
to  his  niece,  Clara  Stanton.  She 
was  still  in  black,  and  appeared 
low-spirited ;  but  she  received  me 
.  very  kindly,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  evening  we  had  a  pleasant 
chat  together.  She  was  well  read, 
not  at  all  bashful,  and  fortunately, 
as  I  happened  to  have  just  finished 
reading  a  book  in  which  she  was 
particularly  interested,  we  began 
talking  at  once.  Miss  Stanton,  I 
could  see,  was  interested  in  the 
conversation,  and  brightened  up 
considerably,  so  that  on  my  leav- 
ing she  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
would  lend  her  the  book  we  had 
been  chatting  about,  which,  as 
you  may  imagine,  I  was  only  too 
happy  to  do,  especially  as  it  made 
such  a  good  excuse  for  calling 
again.  The  doctor  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance very  pleased,  and  hoped 
he  would  see  me  there  often.  I 
said  I  hoped  he  would. 

As  time  went  on,  I  discovered 
that  Miss  Stanton  was  an  orphan, 
and  had  very  little  money  of  her 
own.    The  doctor  was  her  guar- 


dian, and  appeared  excessively 
fond  of  her.  I  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  house,  and  my  love 
increased  more  and  more  eadi  day. 
Clara  always  appeared  pleased  to 
see  me,  and  by  a  thousand  little 
ways  showed  an  especial  interest 
in  me.  I  was  young  then,  and 
took  all  these  '  signs  of  the  times* 
in  a  straightforward  way,  and' 
thought  Zt,  even  if  she  L  not 
love  me  then,  she  was  drifting 
that  way.  And  so  a  year  passed 
by.  I  was  happy  in  my  love,  and 
I  was  young;  and  the  love  and 
the  happiness  were  quite  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  anxiety  that 
I  suffered  in  another  direction. 

That  business  was  a  delusion 
and  a  snaie.  I  was  an  eneigetic 
young  man,  but  I  did  not  extend 
the  practice.  Not  that  it  was  my 
fault ;  I  should  have  extended  the 
practice  if  there  had  been  a  prac- 
tice to  extend,  but  unfortunately 
there  wasn't  The  light-haired 
youth,  who,  I  subsequently  dis- 
covered, possessed  the  quality  of 
lightness  in  his  head  and  fingers 
as  well  as  in  his  hair,  gave  me  a 
most  impressive  and  solemn  warn- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  left 
me  alone  in  my  glory  a  month 
after  my  arrival.  The  papers 
turned  out  on  examination  to  be 
as  deceptive  as  the  youth.  I  grieve 
to  expose  the  hollowness  of  man- 
kind, but  those  papers  were  simply 
and  emphatically  dummies.  like 
conjuring  tricks  when  you  once 
knew  them,  'there  was  nothing 
in  them.'  And  consequently  my 
visions  (as  most  pleasant  visions 
do)  faded  away,  and  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  I  found  myself 
minus  money,  plus  love. 

I  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  aflOsiirs 
one  way  or  the  other.  Therefore 
one  evening  when  I  was  alone 
with  Clara  I  told  her  how  I  loved 
her.  I  know  you  can  understand 
that  it  is  painful  even  yet  to  recall 
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these  circumstances,  and  so  I  shall 
tell  you  nothing  but  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  my  story. 
Miss  Stanton  seemed  almost  be- 
wildered when  first  it  dawned  up- 
on her  that  I  wished  her  to  be  my 
wife ;  then,  when  she  fully  under- 
stood my  meaning,  in  a  land  and 
yet  firm  manner  she  declined  my 
proposals,  adding  that  I  had  been 
a  good  fhend  to  her  ever  since  we 
were  first  acquainted,  and  she  re- 
gretted that  I  had  misconstrued 
actions,  which  she  had  intended 
merely  as  tokens  of  good-will, 
into  hopes  that  she  could  ever 
regard  me  with  any  warmer  feel- 
ings than  those  of  a  friend.  She 
told  me  (and  I  can  remember  to 
this  day  how  her  beauty  and  grief 
affected  me)  that  she  had  for  some 
years  been  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  young  officer  in  the  navy,  but 
that  he  had  recently  been  drowned 
during  a  heavy  storm  which  his 
ship  had  encountered.  She  ex- 
plained to  me  that  he  was  the 
person  for  whom  she  always  wore 
mourning,  and  in  broken  accents 
told  me  how  she  could  never  love 
another.  After  this  I  could  of 
course  say  nothing  further  to  her ; 
and  upon  apologising  for  my  want 
of  thought  in  not  first  ascertaining 
how  it  was  she  always  appeared 
in  blapk,  I  left  her  with  feelings 
which,  thank  Heaven,  one  does 
not  often  experience. 

Miss  Stanton's  refusal  of  my 
offer,  coupled  with  the  extremely 
discouraging  nature  of  my  busi- 
ness, induced  me  to  make  up  my 

mind  to  leave  H without  any 

delay.  The  business  was  not  worth 
anything,  and  so  I  had  no  trouble 
on  my  mind  as  regards  disposing 
of  it. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after 
the  event  I  have  just  related,  I 
was  settling  up  a  few  odd  things 
in  the  office  previous  to  my  depar- 
ture, when  Dr.  Stanton  was  an- 
nounced.   He  entered,  and  seeing 


the  nature  of  my  preparations,  he 
said, 

*  Whyf  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  are  going  to  leave  usf 

*  Yes,'  I  answered,  *  I  am.  The 
law  is  all  very  well,  but  if  you 
don't  have  any  of  the  profits  to 
counterbalance  its  proverbial  de- 
^Jf  you  feire  rather  badly.  I've 
given  this  place  a  fedr  trial  for 
twelve  months.  I  don't  particu- 
larly care  about  the  business.  I 
hav^  gained  a  good  experience  by 
the  affair,  and  at  twenty-four  one 
need  not  be  downhearted.  I  don't 
mind  about  the  business.' 

'Then  what  do  you  mind  aboutf 
inquired  the  doctor; '  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  by  your  manner  that  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  you.* 

I  could  not  deny  it ;  and  as  I 
felt  horribly  downhearted  and 
troubled,  I  made  a  clean  breast 
and  told  the  doctor  all  about  it. 

He  started  and,  I  thought, 
turned  a  little  pale  at  my  story ; 
but  quickly  recovering  himself,  he 
answered  in  a  kindly  manner, '  I 
am  very  sorry;  I  wish  you  had 
consulted  me  first.  But,  however, 
least  said  on  such  a  subject  as  this 
is  soonest  mended.  I  shall  not 
persuade  you  to  stay  in  the  town 
after  what  has  occurred ;  but  for 
all  that,  you  can  undertake  for  me 
the  business  on  which  I  have 
called.  I  have  often  regretted  that 
I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
help  you  in  your  business ;  but  at 
length  I  can  put  something  in 
your  way,  by  which  you  can  easily 
make  a  hundred  or  so.' 

'  It's  like  my  luck,'  I  answered. 
*  If  this  had  only  come  a  month 
ago !  However,  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  help  you,  doctor,  and  thank 
you  over  and  over  again  for  all 
your  kindness  to  me.' 

We  shook  hands  sympathetic- 
ally, and  then  the  doctor  told  me 
his  business.  He  said  that  a  friend 
of  his  had  lately  died,  leaving  a 
large  property,  which  had  descend- 
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ed  to  him,  be  being  the  only  male 
representatiye  of  the  family  snr- 
vtving.  But  he  explained  to  me 
that  there  were  seTsnil  distant 
relations,  who  were  hx  from  being 
well  off;  and  as  the  property  had 
come  to  him  nnexpeotedly,  he  had 
decided  to  sell  it  all,  and  then 
divide  the  prooeeds  between  the 
poorer  relations,  of  course  taking 
a  fak  share  himself. 

I  complimented  him  on  his 
generosity,  but  he  cut  me  short 
by  saying, 

'  The  place  is  situated  near  to 

C ,  which,  as  you  know,  is 

more  than  two  hundred  miles  from 
here.     What  I  want  you  to  do  is 

to  go  at  once  to  C and  make 

all  arrangements  about  the  sale  of 
the  property,  and  particularly 
to  get  a  valuer  to  go  orer  it  witibi 
you.  You  shall  have  the  deeds 
on  your  return  to  get  the  legal 
part  of  the  affair  ready.' 

Then  giving  me  the  names  of 
some  first-clfi^s  auctioneers  in 
C ,  Dr.  Stanton  departed. 

Glad  to  do  anything  which 
might  divert  my  thoughts  from 
the  painful  subject  upon  which 
they  were  concentrated,  I  at  onee 

started  for  C '-.    It  was  late 

at  night  when  I  arrived  thero; 
and  as  nothing  could  be  done 
then,  I  immediately  went  to  bed. 
Next  morning  I  called  upon  the 
auctioneers  and  explained  my 
business.  They  could  not  go  with 
me  then  to  survey  the  property, 
but  we  made  an  arrangement  for 
the  ensuing  day;  and  as  I  did 
not  know  a  soul  in  the  place  and 
had  nothing  to  do,  I  said,  if  they 
would  direct  me  to  the  house,  I 
would  go  and  look  over  it.  They 
gave  me  the  keys,  which  were  in 
tiieir  possession;  and  alter  a 
pleasant  four  miles' drive  I  reached 
my  destination.  There  I  drew 
up  at  a  substantially-built  lodge. 
The  gate  was  opened  by  an  old 
man,  who  informed  me,  in  an- 


swer to  my  inquiry,  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  house.  I  drove 
up  a  long  winding  carriage-drive, 
and  at  lengiii  pulled  up  in  front 
of  a  large  square  old-fashioned- 
looking  mansion  situated  in  what 
I  may  almost  call  a  dell,  inasmuch 
as  the  garden  and  park  rose  up 
on  all  sides  round  the  house  and 
were  thickly  wooded  with  shrubs. 
The  whole  looked  deserted  and 
forlorn,  and  the  bright  hot  mid- 
summer sun,  which  shone  with 
great  power  and  heat,  seemed 
rather  to  add  to  the  loneliness 
than  otherwne. 

I  placed  the  key  in  the  door 
and  with  some  d&culty  turned 
it.  The  door  swung  back  on  its 
hinges  with  a  harsh  grating  sound, 
and  involuntarily  I  felt  a  horrible 
feeling  of  loneHness  come  over 
me.  Almost  instinctively  I  turned 
round ;  nothing  met  my  eyes  but 
the  quiet  country  bathed  in  the 
sunshine,  and  then,  laughing  at 
myself  for  my  cowardice,  I  entered 
the  house  and  dosed  the  door 
after  me.  It  was  completely 
furnished;  but  all  the  famiture 
and  chandeliers  were  covered, 
and  the  carpets  were  rolled  up  in 
a  comer.  I  wandered  on  from 
the  hall  to  the  dining-room,  then 
into  the  drawing-room,  my  foot- 
steps echoing  tiirough  the  whole 
building.  I  was  making  m^o- 
randa  in  my  pocket-book  of  things 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  auctioneer. 
I  can  remember  the  whole  scene 
as  though  it  was  only  yesterday, 
and  I  swear  that  I  had  my  senses 
fully  about  me.  I  looked  at  my 
watch  and  found  it  was  half-pa;^ 
twelve;  then  I  went  up  the  lonely 
stairs  and  stood  on  the  landing. 
Opposite  to  me  was  a  long  corri- 
dor of  bedroom-doors,  at  the  end 
of  which  another  passage  crossed 
it  at  right  angles.  There  was 
little  light  in  the  passage  I  was 
looking  down;  but  the  other 
passage  was  lighted  by  some  win- 
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dowB  wluoh  TfBie  out  of  aght,  «o 
that  the  end  of  the  pMstge  in 
which  I  wasetandiDg  was  bnghtly 
illaminated. 

2^0  sooner  had  I  aeoended  the 
stairs  and  noticed  the  particolars 
I  have  before  mentioned,  when 
suddenly  I  felt  an  involuntary 
repetition  of  the  feeling  I  had 
experienced  at  the  door,  and  by 
some  horrible  fascination  my 
attention  was  fastened  on  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
Now  is  your  time  to  laugh  if  you 
like,  but  I  don't  feel  like  laugh- 
ing, although  it  all  happened 
twenty  years  ago ;  but  as  I  was 
standing  in  that  passage,  by 
Heayen,  I  saw  Clara  Stanton 
come  out  of  one  of  the  bedrooms 
and  walk  down  ihe  passage  !  I 
felt  my  heart  give  one  great  kep 
into  my  mouth,  and  then  it 
seemed  to  stop  beating.  My  blood 
ruined  all  through  me  with  a  hot 
flndbi,  and  then  I  was  cold  as  stone. 
I  grasped  the  banisters  for  sup- 
port and  looked  again.  There 
was  no  miafatlrfng  ft.  Clara 
Stanton  was  walking  slowly  down 
the  dark  passage.  Presently  she 
emerged  into  the  light  part  at  the 
end,  and  turned  her  face  towards 
me.  I  have  told  you  that  she 
always  looked  sad;  but  the  utter 
misery  and  wretchedness  on  her 
£eu»  at  that  moment,  I  shall  never 
forget.  Slowly  she  passed  accoss 
the  end  of  the  passage,  and  tiien 
the  wall  hid  her  and  ahe 


gone. 

Soon  my  senses  netucned  to  me, 
and  shouting 'Clara,  Claiaf  I  ran 
to  the  bedroom-door  £rom  which 
I  had  seen  her  come.  I  had 
expected  to  find  it  open ;  bat  it 
was  locked,  although  I  know  I 
had  seen  her  come  through  it. 
Again  the  supernatural  dread 
caught  hold  of  me,  and  without 
a  moment's  thought  I  raa  out  of 
the  house.    It  was  hoaia  before  I 


jecovBBBd  my  equanimity,  asid 
even  then  nothing  would  have 
again  penoaded  me  to  have  anj- 
thing  to  do  with  that  losuij 
house,  and  so  by  the  next  train  I 
returned  to  H-- — ^. 

The  following  day  I  sent  a  note 
over  to  Dr.  Stanton,  and  asked 
him  to  call  at  my  office ;  but  the 
messenger  returned  with  a  reply 
to  the  effect  that  the  doctor  was 
unable  to  come.  Miss  Stanton 
had  died  suddenly  on  the  previous 
day.  My  feelings  had  been  so 
wrought  upon,  that  I  can  hardly 
say  the  newssurprised  me,  althor^h 
you  may  imagine  my  sorrow. 
I  immediately  hastened  to  the 
doctor,  and  found  the  good  man 
in  the  greatest  trouble.  I  told 
him  what  had  happened  to  me, 
and  he  tuzxied  as  white  as  a 
sheet. 

For  some  moments  he  could 
hardly  speak.  At  length  he 
managed  to  adc  me  if  I  recollected 
the  tune  when  I  had  seen  Miss 
Stanton.  I  told  him  half-past 
twelve  at  noon. 

'That  was  exactly  the  time 
she  died,'  he  answered. 

Then  he  told  me  bar  story. 
The  property  which  had  descended 
to  the  doetor  belonged  to  ite 
young  navil  officer  ahe  had  loved. 
They  had  known  each  other  from 
childhood,  and  were  fondly  de- 
voted. When  the  young  man 
came  of  age  they  were  f oxmalfy 
engaged,  and  there  had  been  great 
rejoifsings  at  C  ■  ■  amongst  the 
tenantry.  Clara  had  taken  part 
in  th^n.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  her  lover  should  go  for  one 
more  voyage  before  they  wero 
manied,  and  that  voyage  was  Us 
last;  for  he  had  been  drowned,  as 
I  hare  before  told  you,  and  Clam 
had  been  heart-broken  ever  since. 
The  doctor  knew  Aie  was  iU,  bat 
he  had  no  idea  how  dangeroualT. 
The  day  she  had  died,  and  on 
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which  I  saw  her  spirit,  was  the 
anniyeraaij  of  the  day  on  which 
she  had  heaid  of  her  loTer^s 
death. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  tell. 
The  doctor  sold  the  property,  but 
I  had  nothing   to  do  with  it. 


What  it  was  I  saw,  I  don't  know; 
why  I  saw  it,  I  don't  know ;  but 
never  yon  assert  again,  old  man, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  ghost 
to  appear  by  daylight  I  know 
it  is  possible,  because  I'ye  seen 
one. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CAVERNS  OF  HAN,  IN  BELGIUM. 


Lbavinq  the  Hdtel  Biron  at 
Bochefort,  the  road  tarns  to  the 
right  after  two  and  a  half  miles, 
passing  throngh  a  picturesque  yal- 
ley,  and  gradually  ascending  until 
a  point  is  reached  oTerlookmg  the 
Tillage  of  Han-sur-Lesse.  Here 
a  steep  descent  brings  one  to  the 
Hdtel  de  la  Belle  Vue,  from  which 
we  started  for  the  Grotte  de  Han, 
having  first  bespoken  seats  at  the 
table  dChdte. 

The  entrance  to  these  wonder- 
ful caverns  is  at  a  considerable 
height  on  the  elope  of  the  hill,  at 
some  little  distance  from,  the  vil- 
lage. A  party  of  about  twelve 
persons,  iucluding  myself  and 
Mend,  with  one  guide  to  each 
three  persons,  entered  the  cavern. 
The  guide  under  whose  care  we 
found  ourselves  was  a  child  of 
about  four  years  old ;  the  paraffin 
lamp  he  carried  was  consequently 
just  under  our  noses.  Another 
drawback,  besides  the  smell  of 
the  lamp,  was  the  exceeding  slip- 
periness  of  the  ground,  which 
constantly  brought  *  Attention  au 
marcher  from  our  juvenile  guide, 
shouted  in  a  shrill  treble  voice; 
or  '  Attention  &  la  t^te !'  from  the 
men,  spoken  in  a  deep  bass. 
How  I  wish  that  I  could  con- 


vey to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
some  faint  idea  of  these  marvellous 
caverns  1  Passage  after  passage, 
room  after  room,  followed  one  an- 
other for  four  hours  in  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth,  each  chamber 
decked  with  the  most  beautiful 
stalactite  formations,  or  supported 
by  natural  columns,  some  of  pure 
white  marble,  and  glistening  with 
the  moisture  from  ail  sides.  Fanci- 
ful forms,  resembling  in  their 
quaintness  things  one  reads  of 
only  in  the  gnome  kingdom,  rise 
from  the  ground  or  hang  pendent 
from  the  roof.  The  'Trdne  de 
Pluton,*  *  Boudoir  de  Proserpine,* 
'  Galerie  de  la  Grenouille,'  are  some 
of  the  names  given  to  these  curious 
formations.  But  when,  after  many 
windings  through  innumerable 
passages,  we  came  to  the  splendid 
'  Salle  du  Dome,'  our  wonder  and 
admiration  came  to  a  climax.  This 
magnificent  chamber  rises  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet.  Its  vast  pro- 
portions were  brought  out  to  great 
advantage  by  the  guides,  who, 
torch  in  hand,  ascended  by  natural 
steps  nearly  to  the  summit,  whilst 
others  lit  up  the  scene  from  be- 
low. 

At  this  moment  the  fantastic 
weirdness  of  the  tout  ensemble  was 
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peifect  One  extraordinary  fea- 
ture of  these  caverns  is  tihe  con- 
tinuous sound  of  rushing  water 
heard  from  the  river  Lesse,  which 
runs  completely  through  the  car 
vems,  forming  for  itself  an  under- 
ground passage  through  the  hilL 
The  water,  when  reached,  looks 
cold  and  dark  indeed,  and  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  Dante's  Inferno. 
Charon's  boat  is  ready,  and  we 
step  on  board.  Gradually  a  pale 
light  begins  to  steal  in ;  the  lamps 
are  extinguished.  One  can  scarce- 
ly believe  that  it  is  daylight  we 
see  creeping  in,  so  like  is  it  to  the 
pale  moonlight.  Suddenly  a  fear- 
ful noise  is  heard,  louder  than  any 
thunder,  which  dies  away  again 


in  low  rumblings;  it  is  the  gun 
fired  by  the  guides  to  awaken  the 
echoes  of  the  cavern.  The  noise 
is  simply  appalling.  iN'earer  and 
nearer  we  approach  the  light,  and 
again,  after  four  hours'  darkness, 
we  see,  framed  like  a  picture  by 
the  cavern's  mouth,  the  bright 
sunlight  and  the  green  fields. 

Have  we  been  in  another  world  I 
One  might  almost  fancy  so ;  but 
the  stem  reality  of  feeing  the 
guides  soon  dispels  the  illusion. 
Table  (VhSte  followed,  to  which 
we  did  ample  justice. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  urge  any 
who  may  find  themselves  at  Je- 
melle  or  Eochefort  to  make  a  point 
of  seeing  the  Grotto  of  Han. 
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STEXOOHROMT. 

A  NEW  process  for  printing  a 
number  of  colours  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
chromo-lithograph,  had  been  re- 
cently invented  by  Mr.  Otto 
Eadde  of  Hamburg,  and  brought 
out  under  the  name  of  '  steno- 
chromy.'  This  formed  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  paper  recently 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 
In  the  ordinary  process  of  chromo- 
lithography,  each  different  colour 
is  laid  on  by  an  impression  from 
a  different  stone,  so  diat  if  a  dozen 
shades  are  required  twelve  dif- 
ferent stones  must  be  used.  Of 
course  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
exact  coincidence  between  the 
spots  where  the  adjacent  or  over- 
lapping colours  are  applied,  and 
the  numbeir  of  imperfect  prints 
caused  by  some  slight  £Edlure  in 
applying  the  different  colours  at 
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precisely  the  right  relative  points, 
increase  with  the  number  of  stones 
employed ;  so  that  when  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  stones  are  used,  and 
a  sheet  of  paper  is  passed  over 
them  as  many  times,  the  difficulty 
of  adjusting  each  time  the  position 
of  the  paper  on  the  stones  so  that 
it  should  not  be  out  of  place 
by  so  much  as  the  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  causes  a  large  percentage  of 
spoilt  copies  from  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  '  faulty  registration.' 
Again,  the  cost  of  preparing  a 
large  number  of  different  parts  of 
the  total  design  on  a  number  of 
different  stones,  and  of  altering 
and  correcting  such  stones  as  may 
be  in  some  way  defective  on  the 
first  drawing,  is  a  very  serious 
item.  The  total  cost  of  producing 
three  hundred  copies  of  a  picture 
thirty-nine  by  twenty-seveninches, 
requiring  twenty-five  to  thirty 
stones,  each  measuring  forty-five 
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by  thirty-three  inches,.  amoimtB  to 
about  500^.;  and  even  in  tthd  copies 
thus  produced  there  is  by  no  means 
mathematical  simiJArity  between 
any  pair  of  them,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  differences 
in  the  thicknesses  of  colour  laid 
on  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
various  impressions  from  the  dif- 
ferent stones,  as  well  as  minute 
shades  of  difference  due  to  slight 
alterations  in  the  different  posi- 
tions of  the  various  successive  im- 
pressions. A  process  was  brought 
out  some  time  ago  by  Messrs. 
Johnson  which  was  intended  to 
«  supersede  the  necessity  of  using 
so  many  stones  by  producing  a 
picture  at  one  impression.  In  this 
process  blocks  of  prepared  colour 
were  pieced  together  after  the 
fashion  of  mosaic-work  on  the 
modem  boxes,  &c.,  ornamented 
with  what  is  known  as*Tunbridge- 
ware' :  by  printing  off  from  the 
compound  block  thus  prepared 
the  required  picture  is  produced 
in  different  colours,  resembling  a 
device  in  Berlin  wool-work  or  a 
dissected  puzzle.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  this  process  is  that  deli- 
cate gradations  of  tint  are  very 
difficult  to  produce;  each  little 
colour-block  prints  off  a  sharp 
definite  outline,  so  that  a  proper 
blending  of  colours  into  one  regu- 
lar gradation  is  almost  impossible. 
The  prepared  colour-blocks  used 
in  the  composition  of  this  kind  of 
picture  are  formed  by  forcing 
the  soft  pigments  through  a 
mould ;  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
cess consists  in  producing  the 
compound  colour-block  in  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  then 
shaving  off  from  it  thin  veneers, 
which  are  applied  to  wood,  paste- 
board, &c.  This  modification  was 
shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  1872, 
but  neither  the  modification  nor 
the  process  itself  appears  to  have 
come  into  anything  like  general 
use.    The  new  process  of  steno- 


chxomy  is  something  the  same  in 
pnnciplfi,  but,  diffsrs  in  sevenl  iai^ 
poitant  pointa   In  the  first,  place, 
the  coloured  compositionfl  used 
are  prepared  by  a  i^eeial  ^NrooeBS 
in  such  a  way  tibat  all  tiie  difEEweiit 
pigments  have^  about  the  oonsnt- 
ence  of  butter-  ob  a  cool  day,  and 
have  identically  the  same  speeifiio 
gravity^  and  yielding  power ;  they 
must  melt  whem  exposed  to   a 
.  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  nmat 
retain  their  original  ditade  aad 
bnllJAney  so  perfectly  that  naither 
heat,  sunlight,  atmospheric  action, 
nor  analogous  ni^ural  canses  eiiall 
deteriorate    them.    These    laiter 
conditiona  are  obtained  by  select- 
ing only  the  best  colouring  mas- 
ters known  to  be  possessed  of  the 
required  stability ;  of  course  this 
adds  somewhat  to  the  cost.     In- 
ferior   and   low-priced    chromo- 
lithographs   are    often   prepared 
with  cheap  colours  not  able  to 
resist    these  altering  influences, 
and  hence  such  pictures  are  apt  to 
fade  and  change  in  course  of  time. 
The   colours  being  incorporated 
with   the  fatl^  and    oleaginous 
materials  so  as  to  produce  mix- 
tures of  a  soapy  consistency,  the 
mixture  ib  rendered  fluid  by  heat 
on  a  tinned  copper  pan  provided 
with  a  handle  and  a  beak  or  spout 
for  pouring ;  a  frame  of  the  size 
of  t£e  picture  to  be  produced  and 
about  two  inches  deep  is  provided, 
and  the  pigment  of  the  colour  in- 
tended to  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  picture  is  poured  in,  being  pre- 
vented from  running  all  over  the 
frame  to  those  spots  where  the 
particular  colour  is  not  required 
by  slips  of  wood.  The  composition 
soon  sets ;  the  outline  of  the  pic- 
ture bordering  on  the  groundwork 
is  then  traced  on  the  solidified 
mass,  and  the  colour  cut  away  to 
outlines  by  means  of  a  sharp  lanfe 
held  in  a  jointed  frame  like  a  lazy- 
tongs,   which    insures  an    exact 
vertical  direction,  whilst  allowing 
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the  knife  to  travel  freely  in  any 
xaquired  lateral  diiection.  An- 
other coloai>compoBition  is  then 
ponfed  in,  and  a  new  outline  again 
cnt  away;  and  so  on  until  the 
pictaiB  is  completed  go  far  as  the 
ammgement  of  the  coloui^masaes 
is  concerned.  By  means  of  a 
truly  horizontal  knife  the  upper 
tmt&yne  is  now  levelled  :  the  ma- 
tsiial  on  which  the  impression  is 
to  be  made  is  then  placed  on  the 
plane  surface  so  obtained,  and 
rollers  passed  over  the  whole  with 
slight  pressure ;  a  film  of  colouis  is 
thus  transferred  to  the  paper,  &&, 
employed  Another  sheet  is  simi- 
laxLy  printed  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  on,  the  total  number  of  impres- 
sions thus  yielded  depending  on 
the  thickness  of  the  compound 
colour-mass,  which  of  course  be- 
comes slightly  thinner  after  each 
impression  on  account  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  film  of  cblours  from 
thfi  upper  surfjBuse.  In  order  to 
allow  fbr  this  gradual  diminution 
in  thickness  special  machinery  is 
oequiaite  for  a  slight  raising  up 
of  the  colour-block  on  each  im- 
pression, so  as  to  keep  the  upper 
suz&ce  always  in  the  same  posi- 
tionrelatively  to  the  guides  which 
stq^rt  the  rollers.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  paper  made  from  dean 
cotton  rags  is  required  to  give  the 
best  results ;  just  before  use  this 
is  damped  w^  a  special  resinous 
solution,  and  is  then  passed  over 
a  heated  surface  so  as  to  allow 
any  excess  of  moisture  to  evapo- 
rate. Where  a  high  degree  of 
finish  is  required  in  the  picture 
thus  produced  the  device  adopted 
in  chromo-lithography  is  employ- 
ed, viz.  printing  over  tha  series 
of  colours  constituting  the  picture 
itself  a  monochromatic  film  tech- 
nically termed  an  '  overprint.' 
Mora  than  one  overprint  in  ddf- 
fersnt  monochromes  may  be  em- 
ployed if  required.  The  '  blend- 
ing-plates'   required   to  add   on 


these  monochromes  of  course  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  process; 
but  this  is  also  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  ehromo-lithographic  pro- 
cess,  in  which  precisely  the -same 
overprints  would  be  requisite  for 
a  given  picture  prepared  by  that 
process  as  would  be  were  the 
picture  executed  by  stenochromy. 
The  great  objectof  these  overprints 
is  to  cause  the  colours  apparently 
to  blend  harmoniously  and  gradu- 
ally one  with  the  other,  as  well 
as  to  mellow  and  soften  the  tinta 
genendly.  Specimens  of  pictures 
executed  on  paper,  thick  cloth, 
furniture,  gobelms,  and  the  like 
by  the  new  process  have  been  ex- 
hibited, quite  equal  to  the  finest 
chromo-lithographs  in  execution 
and  softness.  With  proper  artistic 
execution  of  the  underprint  and 
stenochrome  proper,  and  of  the 
overprints,  landscapes,  water- 
colour  paintings,  &c.,  may  be 
faithfully  reproduced  with  cdl  the 
softness  and  naturalness  of  tint 
that  can  be  desired,  the  stiflhess 
and  hardness  usually  observaUe 
in  printed  copies  being  wholly 
avoidsd.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  successful  execution  depends, 
without  doubt,  on  the  proper 
selection  of  the  colouring  matters 
employed  in  the  production  of  the 
original  colour-blocks;  and  one 
great  advantage  of  the  process  is 
that  each  successive  print  must  of 
necessity  be  mathematically  the 
same  in  point  of  colour,  outline, 
tone,  and  execution  generally. 
As  regards  cost,  it  was  stated  that 
notwithstanding  the  various  costly 
items  in  the  process,  a  stenochro- 
matic  printer  could,  if  he  desired, 
work  at  about  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  litho- 
grapher. 

FAC-SIMILE   TELEGRAMS. 

Amongst  the  problems  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  te- 
legraph engineers  for  some  years 
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is  the  subject  of  sending  telegrams 
which  shall  be  the  exsLct  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  oiiginal  mes- 
sage and  of  the  handwriting  of 
the  sender ;  and  various  modes  of 
arriving  at  this  result  have  from 
time  to  time  been  proposed.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  depends 
on  the  principles  involved  in  the 
ordinary  instruments,  by  which 
the  message  is  printed  on  che- 
mically prepared  paper,  through 
which  the  current  of  electricity 
is  made  to  flow  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  a  decomposition  of 
the  chemicals  contained  in  the 
paper/ and  so  to  develop  colour. 
The  paper  being  moved  on  by 
machinery  (the  motion  of  which 
is  controlled  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent), the  message  is  printed  on 
the  paper  in  the  Morse  alphabet 
of  lines  and  dots,  the  length  of  the 
lines,  &c.,  simply  depending  on 
the  duration  of  the  passage  of  the 
current,  an  instantaneous  current 
producing  a  dot,  and  a  current 
passing  for  a  somewhat  longer  pe- 
riod giving  rise  to  a  line.  In  order 
to  make  the  printed  message  a  fac- 
simile  of  the  one  sent,  the  meUiod 
IB  modified  in  the  following  way: 
the  message  is  written  on  a  sheet 
of  tinfoil,  or  other  conducting  sub- 
stance, with  a  quickly-drying  re- 
sinous ink,  non-conducting  when 
dry;  this  prepared  message  is  then 
placed  in  the  sending- machine, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  a 
thin  bluntly-pointed  metal  slip  is 
made  to  pass  successively  over 
every  part  of  the  paper  by  a  kind 
of  zigzag  movement,  not  unlike 
the  ploughing  of  a  level  field  by  a 
skilful  hand,  all  the  furrows  being 
perfectly  parallel  and  equidistant. 
Wherever  the  metal  slip  passes 
over  the  resinous  ink  the  current 
is  of  necessity  interrupted ;  whilst 
a  continuous  current  flows  as 
long  as  the  metal  touches  the  tin- 
foil. At  the  far  end,  a  similar 
slip  of  metal  is  made  to  act  as  a 


pen,  conveying  the  current  through 
chemicaUy  prepared  paper,  which 
1b  traversed  by  the  pen  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  tinfoil 
at  the  far  end  is  by  the  receiving 
pointed  slip  of  metal,  the  two  in- 
struments working  synchronously. 
Whenever  the  current  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  passage  of  the  re- 
ceiving point  over  the  resinous  ink, 
the  pen  ceases  to  write,  as  it  were ; 
so  that  ultimately  every  part  of 
the  chemically  prepared  paper  is 
coloured  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  except  those  portions  cor- 
responding in  position  on  the  pa- 
per to  the  resinous  ink-marks  on 
the  tinfoil  at  the  sending  end  of 
the  telegraph  line;  in  this  way, 
therefore,  &  facsimile  of  the  origi- 
nal writing  is  obtained  in  white 
on  a  blue  ground,  supposing  the 
chemicals  in  the  paper  are  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  such  as  to  de- 
velop Prussian  blue  by  the  passage 
of  electricity.  The  importance  of 
obtaining  accurate  duplicates  of 
original  messages  is  in  certain 
instances  very  great,  especially 
where  figures  involving  monetary 
transactions  are  wired;  an  error 
on  the  part  of  a  telegraph  clerk 
might  lead  to  very  serious  conse- 
quences. For  instance,  suppose  a 
message  is  sent  to  a  stockbroker, 
desiring  him  to  sell  out  £1000 
of  such  and  such  stock;  if  by 
accident  a  0  be  dropped  in  the 
message,  or  an  extra  0  be  interpo- 
lated, or  if ,  as  is  stated  to  have 
once  occurred,  the  sign  £  be 
transmitted  as  a  7  (making  in  the 
above  supposed  case  71,000Z.  in- 
stead of  1000?.),  clearly  great  in- 
convenience and  pecuniary  loss 
might  result ;  and  hence  it  is  often 
well  worth  a  sender's  while  to  pay 
a  considerably  higher  price  for  a 
telegram  which  will  exactly  re- 
produce his  written  directions.  Of 
course  the  sending  of  9k  facsimile 
message  by  such  a  process  as  the 
above  requires  the  use  of  the  tele- 
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graph  wire  for  a  longer  time  than 
when  the  message  is  sent  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  therefore  most 
be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate.  A 
modification  of  this  process  was 
exhibited  in  action  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition.  By  this  me- 
thod, due  to  Messrs.  W.  £.  Sawyer 
and  J.  G.  Smith,  it  is  now  ren- 
dered possible  to  transmit  with 
ease,  not  ojAy  facsimiles  of  hand- 
writing, but  aJso  diagrams,  weather- 
charts,  and  the  like,  and  indeed 
any  kind  of  writing  or  drawing 
that  can  be  put  upon  paper  :  tele- 
grams in  cipher  or  in  hierogly- 
phics are  exactly  reproduced  with- 
out chance  of  error,  the  whole 
process  of  sending  requiring  but  a 
short  period.  In  this  modifica- 
tion ordinary  paper  is  used  for  the 
message,  an  ink  being  employed 
containing  glycerine,  or  some  oily 
substance  which  will  not  dry; 
powdered  shellac  is  dusted  over 
the  writing  as  soon  as  finished,  and 
the  Surplus  dust  blown  away.  The 
paper,  with  shellac  adhering  to  all 
written  parts,  but  nowhere  else,  is 
then  pressed  face  downwards  on  to 
a  hot  zinc  plate,  so  that  the  shellac 
becomes  transferred  to  the  zinc : 
the  zinc  plate  is  then  bent  into  a 
cylinder,  which  is  placed  in  the 
sending-machine  and  brought  into 
contact  with  a  steel  point  which 
has  a  vertical  motion  guided  by  a 
rack,  and  a  screw  placed  on  the 
axis  of  the  zinc  cylinder,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  by  clockwork.  In 
this  way  the  steel  point  is  made  to 
touch  every  part  of  the  zinc  cy- 
linder successively  in  a  spiral  line. 
At  the  fax  end,  a  piece  of  chemi- 
caUy  prepared  paper  is  made  to  re- 
volve synchronously  m  a  precisely 
analogous  receiving  instrument: 
whenever  the  receiving  steel  point 
touches  the  shellac  on  this  zinc 
cylinder  the  current  is  interrupted 
and  the  chemically  prepared  paper 
left  white  at  the  far  end ;  whilst, 
just  as  in  the  old  process,  wherever 


the  receiving-point  touches  the 
conducting  surface  between  the 
writing  marks,  the  current  flows 
and  the  paper  is  stained  at  the 
other  end.  This  process  has  been 
recently  employed  in  the  American 
Signal  Service  Department  for  the 
telegraphic  transmission  of  wea- 
ther-charts from  the  central  office 
at  Washington,  instead  of  sending 
out  by  mail  copies  of  these 
charts  prepared  at  the  central 
office:  perfect  copies  are  thus 
now  sent  in  a  very  short  period 
to  places  so  far  distant  that  the 
length  of  time  required  for  deli- 
very by  mail  formerly  rendered 
them  of  little  or  no  value;  thus 
at  San  Francisco  and  New  Or- 
leans, and  about  a  hundred  more 
signal  stations  in  the  United 
States,  weather- chaits  showing 
the  conclusions  arrived  atin  Wash- 
ington from  the  consideration 
of  the  various  meteorological  re- 
ports received  from  the  different 
observatories,  can  be  had  within  a 
couple  of  hours  of  the  receipt  of 
these  reports  in  Washington. 
The  paper  chart  thus  transmitted 
by  telegraph  is  placed  upon  a 
clay  mould  of  the  general  outline 
map  required  for  a]l  the  series  of 
charts,  and  the  lines  representing 
the  isobars  (places  having  the 
same  barometric  readings)  and 
isotlierms  (lines  of  equal  tempera- 
ture), the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind,  &c.,  transmitted  are 
transferred  to  the  mould  by  sim- 
ply traciug ;  a  cost  of  the  mould 
is  then  made  in  type-metal,  and 
from  this  cast  the  charts  are 
printed  off  to  any  required  ex- 
tent. In  connection  with  this 
process  of  fae-^mile  telegraphy 
an  ingenious  method  of  transmit- 
ting photographs  by  telegraph 
deserves  notice,  invented  and  pa- 
tented some  years  ago  by  Mr.  D. 
Winstanley ;  although  the  length 
of  time  required  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  transmitting  apparatus 
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would  prevent  the  use  of  this  me- 
thod for  such  purposes  as  tele- 
graphing weather-charts,  without 
taking  into  account  other  prac- 
tical difficulties  connected  with 
the  process.  This  method  de- 
pends for  its  application  on  two 
principles:  one,  that  in  an  en- 
graring  in  mezzotint  different 
shades  are  produced  hy  the  plac- 
ing of  a  given  numher  ofhlack 
dolB  on  a  gi^en  area,  according  to 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  dots. 
Thus,  supposing  there  are  five 
hundred  circular  dots  per  square 
inch,  the  shade  will  appear  pro- 
greaavely  darker  as  the  average 
diameter  of  each  dot  increases ;  if 
the  dots  be  made  successively  one- 
hundredth,  two-hundredths,  three- 
hundredthis  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  so  on,  the  shade  becomes 
gradually  darker  when  viewed 
from  a  short  distance,  even  though 
there  be  absolutely  the  same  num- 
ber of  dots  on  each  square  inch  in 
each  case.  Secondly,  on  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Woodbury- 
type  process  for  multiplying  pho- 
tographs by  printing :  in  this  pro- 
cess the  photograph  is  taken,  not 
upon  a  film  of  collodion  prepared 
with  compounds  of  silver  as  in 
ordinary  photographs,  but  on  a 
thin  sheet  of  gelatine  chemically 
prepared  with  chromium  com- 
pounds. Wherever  the  light  falls 
on  such  gelatine,  the  power  of 
dissolving  in  hot  water  is  lost; 
whilst  on  the  shadows  of  the 
picture  the  gelatine  still  remains 
soluble.  By  pouring  hot  water 
on  the  exposed  gelatine  wherever 
the  light  has  acted,  the  gelatine 
remains  more  or  less  imacted  upon 
by  the  water,  whilst  in  the  sha- 
dows the  gelatine  is  more  or  less 
completely  washed  away,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  shade.  By 
drying  this  gelatine  £lm  a  picture 
in  a  kind  of  intaglio  is  obtained, 
the  depressions  corresponding  to 
the  shadows,  the  parts  more  or 


less  in  relief  to  the  lights.  In 
the  Woodbury  process  this  dried 
picture  is  pressed  against  a  sheet 
of  metal,  so  as  to  transfer  the  im- 
pression thereto ;  when,  by  print- 
ing off  in  a  transparent  coloured 
ink  of  appropriate  hue,  a  beautiful 
negative  of  the  photograph  is  ob- 
tained, the  lights  of  the  picture 
taking  more  ink  than  the  shadows 
(inasmuch  as  on  the  metal  plate 
the  lights  of  the  original  are  re* 
presented  by  the  deeper  intaglios 
and  the  shadows  by  the  parts  in 
relief,  just  the  reverse  of  the  ge- 
latine mould),  and  hence  printing 
off  darker.  In  order  to  obtain 
positives  the  process  is  somewhat 
varied  :  either  an  ordinary  silver 
photograph  is  first  taken  and  then 
transferred  to  gelatine,  yielding  a 
gelatine  mould  in  which  the  lights 
of  the  original  picture  are  cavities 
and  shadows  reliefs;  so  that  by 
transferring  the  impression  on  this 
gelatine  to  metal  and  printing 
from  the  metal  positives  are  at  once 
obtained ;  or  the  original  gelatine 
negative  is  moulded  in  plaster 
or  some  analogous  substance,  and 
the  metal  mould  taken  from  this  ; 
or  the  first  metal  impression  is 
made  to  furnish  another,  reversed 
by  pressure,  electrotyping,  or  the 
like.  The  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  Winstanley  pro- 
cess for  transmitting  photographs 
by  telegraph  is  as  follows  :  a  pho- 
tograph is  taken  on  prepared  ge- 
latine, and  treated  with  hot  water 
so  as  finally  to  obtain  the  picture 
in  intaglio  and  relief;  a  frame 
containing  a  large  number  of  pre- 
cisely similar  wires  ground  dovni 
to  points  so  as  gradually  to  taper 
(exactly  as  pins  do)  is  then  placed 
over  the  hardened  gelatine  with 
the  points  downwards,  and  the 
whole  gently  tapped  until  the 
points  have  exactly  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  contour  of  the 
surface  of  the  gelatine  picture. 
By  tightening  screws,  the  wires 
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tare  tiien  firmly  fixed  in  poBition  in 
tlie  frame.  The  under  surface  of 
points  is  then  filed  down  truly 
hmzontaL  Of  course  those  points 
which  rested  on  projecting  por^ 
tions  of  the  gelatine  mould  will 
hemuch  less  ^d  down  than  those 
which  sank  into  the  cavities,  and 
consequently  projected  further 
£rom  the  average  level  of  the 
points  in  the  firame ;  that  is,  the 
circular  sections  of  the  various 
pin-like  wires  developed  by  the 
filing  will  not  be  all  of  uniform 
diameter,  those  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  deepest  depressions 
in  the  gelatine  (the  shadows  of  the 
original  picture)  being  more  filed 
down  than  the  others,  and  con- 
sequently presenting  circular  sec- 
tdons  of  greater  dieoneter  than  the 
other  wire?  respectively.  It  hence 
results  that,  if  the  filed-down 
points  be  inked  with  a  roller  and 
on  impression  printed  ofi^  a  kind 
of  mezzotint  positive  print  of  the 
original  picture  will  be  obtained. 
All  parts  of  the  picture  will  neces- 
sarily have  the  same  number  of 
dots  per  square  inch ;  but  the  dots 
of  the  shadows  will  be  greater  in 
diameter  than  those  of  the  lights, 
and  hence  the  light  and  shade  of 
the  original  picture  will  be  exactly 
reproduced.  In  order  to  transmit 
the  picture  by  telegraph,  all  that 
is  required  is  to  place  the  filed- 
down  points  opposite  the  receiving 
slip  of  metal  in  the  early  form  of 
facsimile  telegraphing  apparatus 
above  described,  when,  as  the  slip 
of  metal  traver^bs  the  picture,  dots 
will  be  produced  -at  the  far  end 
exactly  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  original  at  the  sending  end. 

SSmOULTUltB. 

At  various  times  attempts  have 
been  made  to  rear  silkworms  in 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  grow- 
ing fsQk.  in  this  country ;  but  the 
oUmatic  aberrations  to  which  we 
axe  BO  tmfortunately  subject  have 


almost  invariably  rendered  such 
schemes  abortive— at  any  rate,  as 
commercial  speculations.  There 
is,  however,  no  particular  difficulty 
in  rearing  the  silk-moth  itseK  in 
this  country,  and  in  obtaining 
what  is  known  to  sericulturists  as 
*  grain*  (the  eggs  of  the  silk-moth) 
of  a  fine  and  healthy  quality. 
During  the  last  few  years  great 
injuries  have  been  occasioned  to 
the  magnanerieSf  or  silk-farms,  of 
Southern  Europe  by  the  rapid 
spread  of  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
silkworm.  One  of  these  com- 
plaints, pdbrinef  has  been  distin- 
guished by  Pasteur  as  analogous 
to  fungoid  growths,  or  perhaps  to 
tnchiniasis^  inasmuch  as  the  af- 
flicted larvae  have  every  part  of 
their  bodies  attacked  by  small 
ovoid  corpuscles,  which  gradually 
but  surely  kill  them ;  usually,  in- 
deed, not  before  they  have  depo- 
sited eggs,  but  in  that  case  the 
worms  reared  from  such  eggs  are 
always  infected  and  perish  pre- 
maturely. The  other  complaint, 
Jlac?ierie,  is  more  analogous  to 
cholera,  and  is  eminently  conta- 
gious—^o  fiir  as  silkworms  are 
concerned,  that  is  to  say.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  these  diseases 
are  caused  in  great  part  by  want 
of  cleanliness  and  space  in  the 
magnanerieSf  and  by  the  practice 
of  breeding  in  and  in.  The  in- 
juries to  the  silk-growers,  however, 
have  been  so  serious  that  eggs  are 
eagerly  bought  up  imported  from 
Japan,  Australia,  and  elsewhere, 
and  attempts  on  a  large  scale  ai-e 
being  now  made  to  introduce  seri- 
*  culture  into  diflFerent  countries, 
with  a  view  to  producing  either 
silk  or  grain,  in  consequence  of 
the  falling  off  of  the  South  Euro- 
pean supplies.  Two  millions  ster- 
ling have  been  paid  to  Japan  for 
silkworms'  eggs  sent  over  to 
France  and  Italy,  notwithstanding 
the  adverse  chances  of  rearing  due 
to  climatic  differences  and  trans- 
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port.  In  a  paper  on  this  subject 
recently  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arte,  Mr.  B.  Francis  Cobb  advo- 
cates the  rearing  of  silkworms  in 
England  by  persons  of  narrow  in- 
come as  a  convenient  means  of 
adding  thereto,  the  object  being, 
not  to  prepare  silk  itself  for  the 
market,  but  simply  to  grow  and 
collect  healthy  grain.  Mulberry- 
trees  are  moderately  plentiful  in 
England,  so  that  slips  can  be 
readily  obtained  for  the  growth  of 
the  requisite  food ;  and  to  many 
cottagers  it  would  be  a  boon  could 
they  grow  in  their  small  gardens 
these  trees  and  find  a  ready  sale 
for  the  leaves.  By  attending  to 
certain  precautions  duly  detailed  in 
the  paper,  a  sound  heialthy  breed 
can  readily  be  obtained  and  mul- 
tiplied. So  far  from  the  fact 
that  some  worms  and  moths  are 
killed  by  the  climate  being  pre- 
judicial, it  is  found  that  the  sur- 
vivors are  of  enhanced  strength 
and  health ;  indeed,  cultivation  of 
silkworms  on  trees  in  the  Alps  has 
been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  stronger  and  healthier 
broods,  on  the  Spartan  principle  of 
killing  off  the  weakly  children  by 
rigorous  training  and  exposure, 
and  thus  only  permitting  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  to  survive 
and  perpetuate  the  race.  The 
number  of  worms  thus  killed  off 
from  a  year*s  hatching  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  amount  of  thin- 
ning that  must  always  take  place 
whenever  the  magnanerie  is  of 
limited  dimensions,  in  order  to 
give  sufficient  room  for  the  larvae. 
With  all  this  loss,  and  the  neces- 
sary subsequent  thinning  by  kill- 
ing off  the  smaller  chrysalides,  Mr. 
Cobb  calculates  that  whilst  the 
expense  of  rearing  the  worms 
from  one  ounce  of  grain  (about 
40,000  eggs)  would  be  about  20/:, 
the  quantity  of  grain  that  would 
be  thence  produced  would  be 
something  like  190  ounces,  worth 


quite  190/. ;  and  even  admitting 
that  the  profit  is  overstated,  and 
that  in  small  households  not  more 
than  half  an  ounce  of  grain  could 
be  hatched  and  developed,  still 
there  is  sufficient  margin  to  allow 
of  sericulture  being  made  a  note- 
worthy '  aid  to  thrift'  in  this  coun- 
try. Besides,  the  occupation  of 
looking  after  the  worms  during 
the  few  weeks  when  they  require 
special  attention  is  not  laborious, 
and  can  be  readily  and  pleasantly 
carried  on  by  ladies. 

THE  GAS-WELLS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  two  most  productive  of 
these  wells  are  those  of  Bums 
and  Delamater,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Pittsburgh ;  these  are  bored 
down  to  the  fourth  layer  of  sand, 
and  are  about  1600  feet  in  depth. 
Accordingto  Professor  tT.  Laurence 
Smith,  the  former  never  yielded 
any  oil ;  but  the  latter,  at  first, 
yielded  considerable  quantities  of 
petroleum ;  now,  however,  it  gives 
off  nothing  but  gas,  which  issues 
with  a  velocity  of  1700  feet  per 
second  (equal  to  that  of  the  most 
rapid  cannon-ball).  The  upward 
pressure  of  this  current  of  gas 
is  so  great  that  plummet  lines, 
weighing  800  kilogrammes  (about 
16  cwt.)  can  be  drawn  out  by 
the  hand  alone;  about  a  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  are 
thus  given  ofi^  or  1400  tona  of 
gas  daily.  At  the  well  in  a  5f  inch 
pipe,  the  pressure  is  100  lbs.  per 
square  inch ;  in  a  smaller  pipe  it 
is  more  than  200-lbs.  per  square 
inch;  laige  engines  are  worked 
by  the  gas-current  pressure  alone. 
A  large  number  of  pipes  diverge 
from  this  well,  leading  the  gas  to 
furnaces  fjpr  iron  smelting,  &c.,  for 
which  purposes  it  is  largely  used. 
The  waste-pipe  for  the  surplus  gas 
gives  a  pillar  of  flame  40  feet  high, 
the  roaring  of  which  is  audible, 
on  a  calm  nighty  fifteen  miles  off; 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles  this 
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sounds  like  a  locomotive  close  at 
hand ;  at  a  furlong  it  is  like  the 
roar  of  artillery ;  whilst  close  by, 
it  resembles  a  thousand  boilers 
all  blowing  off  steam  simultane- 
ously.- For  a  distance  of  fifty  feet 
around  this  flame  the  earth  is 
burnt  to  a  lava-like  mass ;  outside 
this  radius,  for  two  acres,  the  ve- 
getation is  tropical,  and  a  perpetual 
summer  reigns  even  in  winter, 
when  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  covered  with  snow.  The  gas 
contains  a  large  amount  of  the 
hydro-carbon  designated  by  che- 
mists '  ethane,*  closely  related  to, 
though  not  identical  with,  the 
'marsh-gas,'  or  'methane,'  con- 
stituting the  major  part  of  the 
fire-damp  of  collieries ;  its  illumi- 
nating power  is  equal  to  7^  can- 
dles, ordinary  coal-gas  having  the 
value  ef  16  candles;  its  heating 
power  is  25  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  good  bituminous  coaL  Some 
of  the  wells  of  Pennsylvania  have 
given  off  gas  for  twelve  years,  and 
the  yield  is  still  undiminished; 
one  well  at  Fairview  has  fed  more 
than  one  hundred  engines  for  five 
years,  and  the  yield  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  as  great  as  at  first.  Se- 
veral towns  are  lighted  by  natural 
gas  from  these  weUs.  In  many 
places  the  gas  *is  largely  used  as 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes,  also 
for  blast  furnaces  and  for  puddling 
iron ;  less  damage  is  done  to  the 
brickwork  of  the  furnaces  where 
the  gas  is  employed  as  fuel  than 
where  coal  is  used.  The  gas  from 
them  bums  well,  and  that  from 
several  others  differs  somewhat 
from  the  Delamater  well,  in  con- 
taining considerable  quantities  of 
free  hydrogen  and  marsh-gas. 

NEW  BOOKS.' 

In  the  province  of  fiction  there 
are  some  interesting  works  to 
notice,  and  in  this  summer  wea- 
ther what  is  more  delightful  than 
a  delicious  novel)    Severer  stu- 


dies may  now  be  laid  aside ;  and 
on  the  green  turf,  and  beneath 
abundant  shadow,  it  is  most  plea- 
surable to  read  pages  which 
amuse  without  exciting,  and  re- 
ward attention  without  laying  too 
heavy  a  demand  upon  it.  Two  of 
our  established  novel  -  writers, 
whose  pleasant  and  acknowledged 
mission  it  is  to  provide  sweets  for 
the  public  taste,  have  opportunely 
put  forth  two  new  novels.  We 
have  read  them  both  in  leisurely 
moments,  and  it  has  made  us 
enjoy  our  leisure  greatly.  It  is 
something  almost  like  ingratitude 
to  turn  a  critical  eye  ujion  such 
stories,  and  judge  them  in  cold 
blood.  Bat,  speiJdng  deliberately 
enough,  there  is  very  little  in 
these  works  at  which  criticism 
may  cavil.  The  worst  fault  in 
Mr.  TroUope's  work  is  the  title. 
The  American  Senator  /*  whereas 
the  'American  Senator^  is  by  no 
means  the  hero,  or  even  an  ap- 
proximation to  a  hero,  but  a  sort  of 
Parabasis,  as  in  Greek  Comedy, 
who  comes  forward  to  deliver  his 
opinion  on  things  in  general,  and 
the  Game  Laws  in  particular. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  TroUope  in- 
dulges the  harmless  hallucination 
of  believing  that  he  is  a  great 
politician,  and  Senator  Gotobed 
is,  to  some  extent,  a  sort  of  mouth- 
piece for  airing  his  political  con- 
victions. We  think,  however, 
that  an  American  would  be  per- 
mitted to  give  a  perfectly  free 
expression  to  his  opinions,  in  a 
lecture  at  St.  James's  Hall,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  without  any  danger  of 
the  police  being  called  in  to  quell 
a  riot.  For  the  rest,  we  all  know 
Mr.  Trollope,  his  'tricks  and 
his  manners;'  and  very  pleasant 
and  amusing  they  are.  He 
shifts  the  kaleidoscope,  and  we 

*  The  American  Senator.  ByAnthony 
TroUope.  Three  vols.  (Chapman  4 
Hall.) 
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have  aU  the  gay  array  of  the  did 
figures,  with  therequiflite  chsnges 
of  scenery  and  deooratioiis.  We 
have  the  squires  and  parsons — 
Mr.  TroUope's  parsons  have  aill  a 
cnrions  likeness  in  exteanaLs,  vnd 
he  does  not  seek  to  go  helow  ex- 
temals — ^thd  young  ladks,  tiie 
xniddle-aged  ladies,  and  the  old 
ladies,  and  all  other  dmamaiis  per- 
sonce  with  which  he  has  familiaT- 
ised  us.  Mr.  TroUope  has  always 
made  a  deep  study  of  the  female 
heart.  He  describes  love-a&iis 
with  all  the  ^shness  of  two-and- 
twenty.  He  retams  all  the  glint 
and  the  glamour  of  youth.  Still 
we  think  that  he  is  peculiarly 
hard  on  the  young  woman  who 
wants. to  many  Lord  Bofford. 
She  is  not  a  very  nice  young 
woman,  speaking  euphemistically, 
and  not  to  be  compared  -mik 
Mary  Masters,  who  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  the  young  ladies  in 
Mr.  TroUope's  crowded  gallery; 
but  just  the  person  who,  with  a 
good  mother  and  good  husband, 
would  do  very  well.  He  lets  her 
off  easily,  however ;  and  of  course 
benignant  Fortune,  after  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  amiable  wont,  giv«s  abund- 
ant wealth  and  means  to  the  happy 
young  couple.  With  an  easy  poet- 
ical justice  he  satis&ctorily  set- 
tles ever^'thiug  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  As  for  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  we  look  upon  him  as  a 
national  benefactor,  a  prop  and 
pillar  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  wait  for  his  novel 
just  as  we  do  for  the  annual  note 
of  the  cucIloo  or  the  nightingale's 
song. 

It  is  Mr.  Eeade's  weakness  to 
aim  at  what  he  calls  ^a  solid 
fiction.'  Story-telling  jb  his 
strength,  and  'solidarity'  is  his 
weakness.  Like  all  his  stories,  the 
present  one*  is  highly  dramatic, 
which  includes  being  decidedly 

*  A    Woman   Hater.    A   Novd.     By 
Charles  Reade.  Three  vols.   (Blackwood.) 


'stagey.'  It  abounds  with  situa^ 
tions,  with  spice,  with  epigrams, 
with  exaggerations,  with  violent 
contrasts,  and  with  those  grand 
virtuous  sentiments  which  never 
fail  to  elicit  the  applause  of  the 
galleiy.  The  title,  A  Woman 
Hater ^  is  a  forcible  one,  but  it  is 
not  true  to  the  contents  or  charac- 
ter of  the  work.  The  squire  of 
the  tstory  loves  his  sister,  is  kind 
and  gsadous  to  her  friend,  is  an 
excellent  nephew  to  his  aimt ;  bnt 
having  already  singed  his  wings 
with  flame,  he  has  an  insuperable 
and  not  unnatural  objection  to 
being  married  by  storm.  Unfor- 
tunately he  and  his  sister  respec- 
tively Ml  in  love  with  a  married 
woman  and  her  husband,  the 
latter  being  one  of  those  handsome 
genial  scamps  who  are  so  helpful 
in  novels,  and  so  pernicious  in  ac- 
tual life.  In  the  good  old-fashion- 
ed novel,  the  married  state  used 
to  be  the  JEtubicon  beyond  which 
honest  folk  did  not  pass,  and 
was  supposed  permanently  to 
settle  a  man's  fate  for  him.  This 
is  the  mode  with  our  great  masters 
of  fiction,  Scott,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray.  The  present  idea  is  to 
regard  wedlock  as  a  kind  of  ten- 
tative intermediate  state,  when 
hero  and  heroine  are  to  be  united 
after  the  intervention  of  death  or 
divorce.  Now  Mr.  Eeade  is  a  man 
of  genius,  and  is  not  dependent  for 
his  efiects  on  breakages  of  the  se- 
venth commandment.  Of  course' 
the  only  way  to  cut  the  knot  is  to 
kill  off  the  inconvenient  husband, 
who  in  real  life  would  have  re- 
spectfully, but  firmly,  declined  to 
be  killed  ofil  Mr.  Eeade's  serious 
'  fad,'  in  the  present  work,  is  the 
right  of  women  to  practise  as 
doctors.  His  *  Miss  Gale,  M.D.,' 
is  the  best  of  women-doctors;  bnt 
we  do  not  like  her,  and  she  con- 
trasts unfavourably  with  the 
sweet  womanly  heroine  of  the 
story.     Women  make   excellent 
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doctoxs  for  women  and  for  ckil- 
dran;  but  when  they  wurt  to 
doctor  men  as  well,  than  the  gvest 
Womsn'fiRightsqtraBtionemeoEgQB, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  find  «  man  of 
Mr.  Beade's  eenae  and  ability  on 
the  side  of  the  8hii^±ig  sister- 
hood. If  l^eywant  tofiitin  Pa^- 
liament  and  to  ocoupy  the  pro- 
fesaionB,  why  riiould  l^ey  not  act 
as  police-women  and  sorre  our 
ironclads?  Mr.  Beade  fails  to  deal 
fiiirly  and  impartially  wilih  the 
question.  With  such  treatment 
of  a  subject,  we  can  well  -oadeiy 
stand  why  novel-readers  object  to 
a  serious  purpose  in  a  noreL 

Mr.  DangCTfield's  stoiy  of  Alix 
Fairfard*  is  open  to  the  same 
moral  objection,  that  the  interest 
is  hardly  a  legitimate  interest. 
The  heroine  marries,  in  some 
haste  and  more  unwisdom,  one 
Qerald  Consett,  who  at  the  outset 
is  not  svtdk  a  bad  sort  of  a  fallow, 
but,  under  Mr.  Dangerfield's 
literary  manipulation,  to  satisfy 
the  exigences  of  the  stoiy,  be- 
comes a  tyrant  and  would-be 
murderer.  All  this  time  she  is 
loyed  by  a  much  worthier  man, 
who,  we  feel,  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried her.  In  ordinary  Hfe,  as  people 
make  their  bed,  so  they  must  lie 
upon  it;  and  the  blunder  of  a  mis- 
taken marriage,  as  such  seems  to 
us,  is  one  that  happens  every  day 
in  the  week.  The  plot  of  the 
story  is  that  the  young  bride 
should  be  thoroughly  disillusion- 
ised in  respect  to  ber  husband,  and 
that  she  should  eventually  marry 
the  right  man.  This  is  quite 
clear  (we  had  almost  said,  clumsily 
clear)  from  the  beginning  of  things. 
In  his  description  of  country  Itfe, 
in  his  seafaring  pages,  in  his  hunt- 
ing pages,  Mr.  Dangerfield  is 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  carries 
his  readers  with  him;  and  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  a  writer  of 

*  AUm  Fair/ord,     Bv  J.  Dangerfield. 
Two  vols.    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 


his  abiUty  to  rest  the  interest  of 
his  story  on  a  morally  unsafe  plot. 
Mr.  Blades  has  done  a  good 
service  in  issoing  a  book*  whieh 
exactly  meets  some  of  the  re- 
quixemeuts  of  the  Cazton  Celebra- 
tion. Many  years  ago  he  pub- 
lished a  work  about  Caxton,  which 
he  has  now  reissued  in  a  new 
form  whidi  Cazton  himself  would 
not  fail  to  admire.  There  are 
not,  after  all,  many  facts  which 
can  be  gleaned  about  Caxton.  In 
the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
betweenhis  two  works,  Mr.  Blades 
has  discovered  just  one  further 
fistct  through  the  means  of  the 
Eecord  Office.  Caxton  was  a 
married  man,  and  left  a  married 
daughter  behind  him.  The  few 
fiacUi  which  comprise  several 
autobiographical  notices  afford  a 
sufiQcifiot  index  to  a  thoroi^hly 
noble  and  genuine  English  cha- 
racter. Those  who  have  an  anti- 
quarian taste  for  old  English  type 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  speci- 
mens presented  in  ^ese  pages  and 
the  other  antiquarian  lore  which 
Mr.  Blades  has  collected.  Cax- 
ton's  press  was  a  prolific  one. 
He  iauied  many  books,  and  as 
the  early  printers  did  not  give 
dates  and  places  some  of  liis 
books  can  hardly  be  identified. 
The  early  copies  fetch  immense 
sums ;  one  belonging  to  the  late 
Duke  oi  Koxburgh  brought 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds. 
Caxton  possessed  *  undoubted 
literary  power ;  he  was  not  only 
printer,  but  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  author  and  editor.  More- 
over he  used  all  the  shrewdness 
and  calculation  of  a  good  man  of 
business,  mixed  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  legitimate  speculation.* 
He  learned  his  craft  abroad, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of 
earning  his  livelihood  by  the  pru- 

*  Bicgrt^hy  and  Twpography  of  WU- 
liam  CasBUm,  By  WiUum  Blades.  (Trttb* 
ner.) 
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dent  use  of  the  Oottenburg  in- 
vention.  Perhaps  he  hardly 
recognised  the  full  worth  of  the 
business  he  was  inaugurating;  but 
as  a  feur-sighted  man  he  would 
have  discerned  that  the  uses  were 
practically  illimitable.  As  Byroii 
said,  in  words  which  the  Caxton 
orators  ought  to  have  quoted, 

'  A  single  drop  of  inlL 
Falling  like  rain  npon  a  thooght,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  ay  and  mil- 
lions, think.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dean  Stanley 
have  discoursed  excellently  well 
upon  the  subject ;  but  for  a  per- 
manently interesting  memorial, 
which  well  deserves  a  place  on 
the  library-shelf,  commend  us  to 
Blades. 

Many  persons  will  read  with 
great  interest  and  pleasure  Princi- 
pal Shairp'snew  volume  of  Essays,* 
The  Principal's  recent  election  to 
the  Chair  of  Poetry,  at  Oxford 
has  given  considerable  additional 
interest  to  his  writings.  We  are 
convinced  that  he  will  prove  a 
most  excellent  Professor  of  Poetry. 
He  will  hardly  write  such  Latin 
as  the  late  Mr.  Keble,  or  such 
English  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
Ho  is  not  perhaps  very  strong  or 
very  original ;  but  he  is  preemin- 
ently an  apostle  of  culture,  and  all 
his  writings  are  marked  by  a 
delicate  and  discriminating  criti- 
cism which  it  is  a  pleasure  and 
instriiction  to  peruse.  The  work 
naturally  falls  into  two  portions, 
the  first  being  general  essays, 
more  peculiarly  the  author's  own, 
and  the  second  being  a  series  of  > 
criticisms  on  what  may  be  called 
the  English  poets  of  JNature.  Two 
subjects  especially  emerge,  which 
Professor  Shairp  has  treated  ex- 
tremely well.  Under  the  first  of 
the  heads  we  have  specified  is 
the  relation  of  Nature  to  science, 
and  science  to  Nature.     Under 

*  On  the  Poetic  IfUervreUUi(m  of  Ndirnii. 
By  J.  C.  Shairp^  LuD.  (Edinburgh: 
Douglas.) 


the  second  head  is  the  chapter 
on  Wordsworth,  which,  though 
partaking  too  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  general  literary  re- 
view, has  a  more  careful,  accu- 
rate, and  appreciatiye  account  of 
Wordsworth's  attitude  to  'Na- 
ture' than  we  have  elsewhere  seen. 
Some  of  the  other  literary  judg- 
ments— such  as  those  on  Thomson 
and  Cowper,  Collins  and  Bums — 
appear  to  us  to  be  somewhat  trite 
and  obvious,  and  inferior  to  what 
might  have  been  produced.  In 
reference  to  the  questions  at  issue 
between  science  and  poetry,  Dr. 
Shairp  evidently  has  in  mind 
Campbell's  lines,  which,  however, 
he  does  not  quote : 

*  When  science  from  Creation*s  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws !' 

Dr.  Shairp  says  that  when  reader^ 
and  poets  are  both  carefully  fa- 
miliarised with  scientific  laws,  the 
poets  will  use  these  fu^ts  just  as 
they  now  use  natural  imagery. 
He  instances  the  certain  amount 
of  use  of  scientific  facts  which  we 
find  in  In  Memoriam.  Our  author 
finely  says :  *  Even  where  the  views 
of  science  are  not  only  strange, 
but  even  at  first  crude  and  repul- 
sive, imagination  can  soften  tlieir 
asperity  and  subdue  their  harsher 
features.'  Just  as  when  a  railway 
has  been  driven  through  some 
beautiful  and  sequestered  scene, 
outraging  its  quiet  and  scarring  its 
loveliness,  we  see  Nature  in  time 
return,  and,  "  busy  with  a  hand  of 
healing,"  cover  the  raw  wounds 
with  grass,  and  strew  artificial 
mounds  and  cuttings  with  under- 
wood and  flowers.  It  seems  then 
that,  while  science  gives  to  poetry 
new  regions  to  work  upon,  poetry 
repays  the  debt  by  familiarising 
and  humanising  what  science  has 
discoYcred.  Such  is  their  mutual 
interaction.' 

Many  of  his  remarks  on  Nature 
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are  extiemely  acute  and  interest- 
ing. He  repeatedly  refers  to 
Canon  Mozley'smarvellons  sermon 
on  *  Mature/  the  best  sermon  of 
the  kind  since  Bishop  Bntler 
preached  on  '  Human  Nature.' 
Following  Mozley,  he  points  out 
how  the  beauty  of  Nature  is«ome- 
thing  in  sort  distinct,  though  in 
fact  inseparable,  from  the  ma- 
chinery of  Nature.  Nature  of 
herself  will  not  teach  us  lessons 
Si  morality  and  religion.  'Nay, 
Nature  taken  alone  will  often 
appear  no  benign  mother  at  all, 
no  dwelling-place  of  a  kindly 
spirit;  but  an  inexorable  and 
cruel  sphinx,  who  rears  children 
and  makes  them  glad  a  little 
while,  only  that  she  may  the  more 
lelenUessly  destroy  them.'  Man 
must  proceed  to  Nature  from  the 
facts  of  human  nature,  and  then 
in  his  helplessness  and  evil  he 
sees  beyond  the  immediate  beauty 
something  higher,  *  the  foreshadow 
and  prophecy  of  a  higher  glory  yet 
to  be.'  He  well  points  out  how 
the  intelligent  love  of  Nature 
found  a  sew  starting-point  in 
France  through  Eousseau,  and  in 
Germany  through  Qoethe.  In 
England  the  same  was  done 
through  Wordsworth,  and  done 
much  better  if  only  through  that 
intense  morality  in  which  Eous- 
seau and  Groethe  were  utterly  defi- 
cient. We  haye  a  careful  analysis 
of  what  he  called  Wordsworth's 
doctrine  of  Nature.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  Wordsworth 
was  never  more  studied  by  the 
best  minds  of  our  era  than  at 
the  present  time.  Macaulay  said 
of  the '  Prelude,' '  There  are  iSie  old 
raptures  about  mountains  and 
cataracts;  the  old  flimsy  philo- 
*sophy  about  the  effects  of  scenery 
on  the  mind ;  the  old  crazy  mys- 
tical metaphysics;  the  endless 
wildernesses  of  duU,  flat,  prosaic 
declamations  interspersed.'  Dr. 
Shaiip     somewhat    sardonically 


says :  'No  one  need  be  astonished 
at  this  estimate  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
We  see  but  as  we  feel.  To  him, 
being  such  as  he  was,  it  was  not 
given  to  feel  or  to  see  the  things 
which  Wordsworth  most  cared 
for.'  At  the  present  time  Worda- 
worth  receives  much  more  atten- 
tion than  Macaulay.  In  some 
respects  the  '  Prelude'  is  the  most 
valuable  of  his  works,  certainly 
in  letting  us  understand  the 
poet's  own  nature  and  character. 
We  think  that  most  readers  of 
this  work  will  find  an  intelligent 
love  of  Nature  quickened  through 
its  perusal. 

Mr.  Jewitt*  discourses,  with 
the  ease  of  a  master,  on  a  consider- 
able number  of  subjects  in  English 
antiquities,  some  information  con- 
cerning which  will  be  abundantly 
usefal  to  the  general  public.  He 
gives  in  a  concise  definite  way  a 
full  explanation  of  subjects  which 
are  on  the  lips  of  most  men,  but 
about  which  few  could  stand  an 
examination  on  paper.  He  com- 
mences with  the  subject  of  Celtic 
burrows,  and  in  orderly  sequence 
leads  us  on  to  flint  instruments, 
Eoman  remains,  arms,  and  armour, 
ancient  pottery,  sepulchral  brasses, 
coins,  church-bells,  stained  glass, 
personal  ornaments.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  he  has  been  able  to  pack 
so  much  matter  in  so  little  space. 
On  the  stone  circles  we  especially 
note  his  remarks  on  those  in  Corn- 
wall and  on  Dartmoor.  Those 
who  are  deeply  attached  to  our 
ancient  monuments  will  be  re- 
minded with  deligiht  that  the 
Eoman  law  punished  with  death 
those  who  defaced  them,  and  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  signed  with  her 
own  hand  proclamations  to  stop 
the  destruction  of  stones  and 
brasses.  Quantities  of  the  brasses 
were  stolen  for  the  sake  of  the 

*  J7a//  ff<mr$  wUh  90ms  Engluk  An' 
HguUies,  By  LleweUvnii  Jewitt,  F.S.A« 
(Haidwicke  A  Bogae.) 
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mozbey-valiLe  of  the  metak.  Mr. 
JewiU  quotes  Mr.  Evans,  tlia  ee- 
Ifihrated  antiquary  (who  has  latriy 
xecexYed  his  D.C.L.  at  Oxford))  in 
favour  of  the  concluBion.  that  we 
have  British  coins  so  eady  as 
Bta  200.  These  are  imitationa  of 
Gzeek  and  Boman  coin%  and  we 
confess  that  we  are  not  quite  satis- 
fied, respecting  the  alkiged  Sinti- 
quity.  In  the.onatter  of  'cam- 
panology' our  author  mentions 
a  bell  which  ha^  obvious  uses, 
but  about  which  we  confess  our 
previous  ignorance,  *  the  Pudding 
Bell,  so  caJled  because  it  is  said 
to  be  intended  to  give  notice  to 
the  housewives  at  home  that  l^ey 
may  put  the  dinners  on  the  table 
by  the  time  the  congregations 
reach  their  homes.'  On  ancient 
cups  we  have  the  inscription  Wses 
H»l,  'Be  thou  in  health;*  whence 
ou£  'Wassail.'  The  chapter  on 
tapestry  is  very  interesting^  espe- 
cially the  section  on  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  on  which  writers,  such 
as  Mr.  Freeman,  Lord  Lytton, 
and  Mr.  Tennyson,  have  built  up 
so  much  early  English  history. 
It  is  a  continuous  piece  of  needle- 
work, 214  feet  in  length  and 
between  19  and  20  in  breadth, 
describing  William's  life,  from 
the  arrival  of  Harold's  ambassar 
dors  to  inform  him  of  hia  detec- 
tion by  Guy,  Coimt  of  Ponthieu^ 
to  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings. The  tapestry  was  removed 
£rom  the  cathedral  in  1803  to  the 
town-halL  Mr.  Jewitt's  is  an 
extremely  intere^dng  and  instruc- 
tive book. 

It  is  the  custom  for  people  to 
rerort  to  the  fsishionable  spas. 
Fashion  is  often  foolish,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  humanly 
omnipotent;  but  the  result  is 
that  our  English  spas  are  unduly 
neglected.  Yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  foreign  spa  which 
hi  some  kinds  of  illness  excels  Bath 
and  Buxton.     Indeed  we    have 


known  people  who  have  travelled 
abroad,  and  then  come  back  to 
didnk  waters  which  had  been  close 
to  them  for  years.  T>t.  Spender,  a 
welLknown  Bath  physiciui,  has 
gifirem  us  a.  book  of  much  valne 
and  interest  on  the  Bath  waters^.* 
The.  medieal  portitm  of  the  work 
will  mainly  be  of  interest  to  his 
medicaL  brethren  and  to  that  nn- 
mesoua  order  of  patients  who, 
wisely  on  not,,  insist  upon  knowing 
everything  a^ut  their  illnesse&. 
Bat  Bath  is  a  city  that  abounds 
with  misters  of  a  literary,  social, 
ondhistorical  interest;  and  to  these 
Dr.  Spender  does  not  fail  to  do 
jufitice,  such  at  least  as  con  be 
done  within  the  limits  of  a  scien- 
ti£e  work..  On  the  Continent 
people  go  to  the  baths  in  the 
sammer,  but  English  people:  only 
go  to  Bath  in  the  winter;  and  Dr. 
Spender^  object  is  to  secure  what 
aU  watering-places  would  like  to 
seouDS — a.  season  all  the  year 
round-  Dr.  Spender^s  ajgument, 
however,  is  cogent  enough ;  and 
we  can  commend  his  work  as  one 
that  unites  conmderable  litemiy 
charm  to  much  scientific  research. 

THE  KNVmONS  OP  LONDON. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  in  one  of  his 
novels  speaks  in  tones  of  enthu- 
staam  about  the  environs  of  Lon- 
don. There  are  few  capital  cities 
ao  dingy  at  the  centre^  but  none  so 
loWy  in  its  ceinture.  The  suburbs 
of  Pftris  are  hardly  to  be  compared 
wsiih  the  suburbs  of  London.  This 
loveliness  ia  most  apparent  in  the 
opening  days  of  spring.  The  rail- 
way with  its  mnltifJied  con^enL- 
enceft  allures  the  tourist  to  £ar-off 
lakes  and  mountains  and  seaboard 
in  our  own  and  in  other  lands.  This 
is  weU»  But  it  is  also  well  tiiat' 
the  Londoner  should  know  all 
afoeutthe  neighbourhoodof  London. 

*  The  Bath  Thermal  Waters,  ffistorical, 
Social,  and  Medical,  By  John  Kent 
Spendor,  M^D.    (Churchilk) 
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Soath  and  west,  the  enyirons  sre 
especially  beanftifal.  People  who 
hare  not  much  time  to  trayel,  aad 
lika  to  travel  near  home,  can  hardly 
do  better  than  make  a.  drcnit  of 
the  environs  of  London^  in  a 
phaaton,  if  they  will,  or,  almost 
better  stall,  by  pedestnaoifling. 

Many  pleasant  expeditions  of 
this  kmd  do  we  gntefiilly  recall. 
Ihe  conrse  of  the  silvery  Thames 
has  always  been  especially  pleasing 
to  us,  chiefly  so  when  set  free 
from  the  trammelfl  of  time  and 
sobeerviency  to  retnm  tickets. 
We  have  followed  the  course  of 
the  imperial  river  from  its  embou- 
chure to  where  its  seven  fountains 
spring  beneath  a  cluster  of  leafy 
trees  in  an  obscure  Gloucestershire 
hamlet.  It  must  be  owned  that 
the  nearer  Thames  has  very  much 
changed  its  character  within  recent 
years.  That  fine  Mall  at  Chiswick 
immediately  develops  into  a  con- 
geries of  miserable  houses,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  famous  villa 
where  the  Prince  and  Princess  once 
gave  their  garden-parties.  Brent- 
ford is  one  long,  dark,  dirty  street. 
The  Middlesex  bank  of  the  river  is 
for  miles  almost  one  continuous 
town ;  but  the  left  bank,  with  the 
old  towing-path,  is  free  for  miles. 
The  broad  reaches  of  the  river  seem 
clearer  within  recent  years.  The 
genuine  Londoner  knows  no  more 
thorough  enjoyment  thaato  wander 
forth  on  a  holiday  by  laaS  or  boat  to 
Eew.  Leaving  &e  gardens  on  the 
left,  he  lounges  by  tft»  rivspsside 
past  Iflltoiiiorth  on  the-oppesiiie  bank 
toBichmond.  Thenheascendathe 
famous  hill  for  that  famous  view, 
and  devises  furtherwanderings.  He 
takes  the  route  through  Richmond 
Park,  past  Lord  Eussell's  house  to 
Ham  gate,  and  then  across  thegorsy 
conunon  to  the  long  avenues  of 
Ham  House.  The  deserted  appear- 
ance of  the  old  magnificent  mansion 
is  positively  a  blot  on  suburban 
London.     We  think  of  the  days 


when  gay  companies  ascended  the 
steps  and  walked  through  the 
avenues  to  the  water-gate.  Almost 
opposite  is  the  Due  d'Aumaie's 
place^  whiidi  is  now  converted  into 
the  Orieant  Club.  From  Twickan*- 
ham  ferry  we  row  up  to  Teddington 
Look,  having  refre^ed  oursrivei 
at  the  ait  on  &e  river.  At  Tedding- 
ton  yon  are  dose  to  Bushey  Park 
and  the  gardens  and  galleries  of 
EEampton  Court.  We  venture  to 
say  that  this  expedition  is  the  plea- 
santest  and  most  easily  manageable 
of  any  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

We  prefer  taking  as  the  start- 
ing-point some  spot  on  the  Thames 
where  it  has  ceased  to  be  tidal,  and 
wandering  at  will  .through  the 
country-side.  How  many  such  a 
sweet  spot  there  is ! — the  lazy  fish- 
ing-village of  Shepperton,  and 
Arnold's  Laleham  close  by;  Black- 
pots,  with  the  Windsor  scenery 
at  hand;  Bisham  Woods,  Medmen- 
ham  Abbey,  Glieveden*s  fair  do- 
main, Pangbourne,  and  Streetley. 
Summer  picture-like  days  come 
forth  in  memory — pure  enjoyment, 
chance  companionship,  pleasant 
adventurea;  and  all  Uirough  the 
vision  the  silvery  Thames  comes 
gliding  on  with  its  melody  and 
freshneoa. 

If  jmnndt  to  get  to  the  really 
preii^  pba»<iiiAHdfi  London,  as  a 
rub  yoit  mnatt  gjarii  out  of  the  pos- 
tal (fiabdcts,  and  come  nearer  to 
tho^  ttPfent^]Hnile  limilL  Yoa  will 
ffint  lovely  bits  of  landscape  at 
times,  so  to  ^^eak,  islanded  amid 
bBiteand.mo8tar;  bolyouhave,  as 
a  rdbv  to  get  further  and  further 
away  from  town  before  you  come 
to  them.  The  best  plan  is,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Thorn's  book,  to 
settle  the  programme,  acquire  our 
information,  and  add  to  it  from 
other  sources.  Many  of  us  re- 
member the  time  when  J^orwood 
Hill  was  the  chosen  resort  of  gip- 
sies, and  a  shady  country  lane  ran 
through  the  pretty  village  of  Aner- 
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ley.  It  is  not  bo  far  to  Chisle- 
bnrst  And  tbe  Cnye,  and  there  is 
many  a  lorel;  Kenljsh  village  as 
sequestered  ae  in  the  days  eo  long 
duce  gone  by.  We  like  the  old 
driving -road  from  London  to 
Brighton,  It  is  a  noble  road, 
oft^  with  immense  margins  of 
broad  turf,  and  the  oonutiy  lanes 
branching  ont  on  either  side  nil! 
lead  joa  into  noble  scenery  of  wood 
and  downs.  Then  we  affect  greatly 
the  northern  heights  of  London 
and  tbe  great  North  road,  and  own 
to  a  weakness  for  the  Welsh  Hnrp, 
liking  the  fishing,  the  nZ^e«eo  life, 


bat  not  barguoing  for  a  torpedo. 
If  yon  want  a  patch  of  perfect  love- 
liness, whither  a  thonsand  painters 
have  come  in  their  day,  commend 
OS  to  fiumham  Beeches,  a  tract 
free,  open,  richly  wooded,  as  in  tbe 
days  of  the  Conquest.  For  most  of 
us  the  option  lies  between  few  and 
expensive  ontings  and  constant  and 
economic  jonrneys.  It  cannot  be 
too  much  impreeeed  npcn  the  tour- 
ist that  the  more  thorough  his 
change,  and  the  further  romored 
from  the  beaten  track,  the  more 
restorfttive  does  the  change  become, 
and  at  a  less  expense  is  it  effected. 
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Lbscombe  Hall,  the  property  of 
Lescombe  Lescombe,  Esq.,  was  a 
property  of  its  kind  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  attractive.  It  was 
situated  on  a  promontory,  in  one 
of  our  south-western  counties, 
which  stretched  somewhat  broad- 
ly into  the  sea,  terminating  in  a 
point,  on  which  were  situated  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  which,  in  the  days  of  fedth, 
pious  fishermen  had  erected  to 
their  patron  saint.  The  house 
itself  was  sheltered  from  the  sea- 
breeze  by  low-lying  hills ;  it  was 
well-nigh  covered  with  ivy;  an 
ancient  colony  of  rooks  had  built 
for  generations  in  the  tall  trees ; 
a  pretty  cottage,  instead  of  the 
modem  kind  of  edifice,  served  as 
a  lodge  to  the  park-like  grounds ; 
and  ail  the  land  within  the  pro- 
montory, strictly  so  called,  formed 
the  ^pme  Farm.  Other  land 
there  was  out-lying  the  Home 
Farm,  where  labourers'  cottages, 
the  best  in  the  whole  county,  lay, 
nestled  each  in  its  own  holding, 
— a  veritable  model  village,  sd- 
though  it  did  not  arrogate  to 
itself  that  title,  as  the  manner  of 
some  Pharisaical  villages  is.  Be- 
yond this  the  Lescombe  estates  did 
not  go,  although  a  few  generations 
back  they  extended  over  a  dozen 
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thousand  acres,  which  were  now 
broken  up  into  farms  and  hold- 
ings and  lesser  estates.  But  the 
owner  of  the  Hall  was  the  lord  of 
the  manor ;  and  whether  by  cour- 
tesy or  right,  he  had  the  shooting 
over  the  whole  of  the  originsd 
estate.  But  the  present  story  is 
not  concerned,  as  so  many  plea- 
sant stories  are,  with  ancestral 
acres  and  the  ancestral  halL  It 
IB  rather  concerned  with  Egyptian 
bonds  and  Turkish  securities.  The 
father  of  our  present  Mr.  Les- 
combe was  a  man  who  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  prosperous  business 
in  the  money-marts.  Just  as  he 
had  made  a  competent  fortune  he 
found  that  the  hall,  manor,  vil- 
lage, and  advowson  of  Lescombe, 
with  divers  rights  of  fishing  and 
shooting,  were  in  the  market.  It 
was  a  curious  coincidence  that 
the  name  of  this  property  should 
be  the  same  as  his  own  name.  It 
took  the  old  man's  fancy  hugely 
that  he  should  be  Lescombe  of 
Lescombe.  The  former  people 
who  had  it  were  of  another  name, 
probably  derived  from  another 
property.  But  to  any  man  of  the 
name  of  Lescombe  who  should 
buy  Lescombe  there  would  be  an 
ancestral  hall,  not  to  mention 
ancestors,  all  ready  provided.    So 
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when  the  great  estate  was  parcel- 
led out  and  broken  up,  the  Hall 
and  the  Home  Farm  and  some 
out-lying  lands  were  sold  to  Mr. 
Lescombe,  who  was  formerly  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  but  who 
now  became  Lescombe  of  Les- 
combe. He  had  a  son  born  to 
}iim  in  this  country  abode,  and, 
still  further  to  strengthen  the 
idea  of  territoriality,  he  had  liim 
christened  by  the  name  of  Les- 
combe alone.  You  could  hardly 
have  anything  stiffer  and  stronger 
in  the  territorial  line  than  Les- 
combe Lescombe  of  Lescombe. 

But  the  transformation  of  the 
stockbroker  into  the  squire  did 
not  altogether  work  well.  The 
old  gentleman  pined  after  business 
amid  his  lawns  and  groves.  He 
could  not  spend  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  admiring  his  own  gran- 
deur. He  went  out  shooting ;  but 
the  recoil  of  the  gun  pretty  well 
threw  him  over.  He  went  out 
fishing ;  but  as,  on  the  first  occasion, 
very  rough  weather  nearly  sent 
him  to  the  fishes,  he  settled  that 
*  this  quest  was  not  for  him.' 
There  were  only  a  few  neighbours, 
who  did  not  care  for  a  new  man. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  declined  to 
put  him  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace.  But  what  troubled  him 
most  of  all  was  that  the  territorial 
idea  did  not  seem  at  all  likely  to 
be  carried  out  in  its  integrity.  He 
had  only  one  living  son,  a  few 
daughters  who  did  not  count  for 
anything,  and  this  son  marrying 
had  one  daughter.  It  seemed 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  first 
Lescombe  of  Lescombe  would  be 
the  last.  It  was  hard  lines,  and 
the  old  man  took  it  to  heart.  He 
would  probably  have  lived  much 
longer  if  he  had  not  settled  at 
Lescombe,  but  had  continued  his 
Stock  Exchange  business  with  a 
country  box  at  Wimbledon. 

It  takes  three  generations  to 
make  a  gentleman,  ai|[uing  on  the 


unfavourable  hypothesis  that  the 
original  Lescombe  of  Lescombe 
hardly  came  under  that  denomi- 
nation.  But  in  the  third  genera- 
tion  the  Lescombe  line  burst  into 
radiant  fiower.  Gertrude  Les- 
combe was  a  lily  among  lilies,  a 
lady  among  ladies.  An  only  child, 
motherless,  living  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  her  father's  com- 
panion and  help  in  everything, 
she  had  an  unusual  strength  and 
decision  of  character.  Her  father, 
bom  and  bred  in  the  country, 
had  taken  heartily  to  the  pursuits 
which  his  own  Mher  had  not 
cared  for.  The  neighbouring 
squires  called  on  him  and  liked 
him.  The  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
the  countv  invited  him  to  dinner, 
and  asked  him  to  be  a  magistorale. 
The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  hold- 
ing a  confirmation  at  Lescombe 
church,  stayed  at  Lescombe  Hall, 
and  hoped  that  if  Mr.  Lescombe 
came  to  town  he  would  look  him 
up  at  the  Athenaeum  Club.  People 
commonly  said  that  Gertrude  Les- 
combe would  be  a  great  heiress 
and  a  capital  wife.  A  capital 
wife  she  would  certainly  be  to 
any  man  happy  enough  to  get 
her,  but  as  things  were  going  on 
it  was  by  no  means  so  clear  that 
she  would  really  be  an  heiress. 

Lescombe  Hall  was  kept  tip, 
not  by  the  Lescombe  lands,  which 
we  have  seen  were  limited,  but  by 
a  very  large  sum  in  ready  money 
which  the  stockbroker  had  be- 
queathed to  his  son.  A  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  a  vb^  warm 
sum  ;  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
caution  and  trouble  to  place  it  in 
safe  investments.  It  had  always 
been  a  deeply  implanted  masim 
in  Lescombe  Lescombe's  mind 
that  he  should  never  put  all  bis 
eggs  into  one  basket.  This  may 
be  very  true  as  a  general  adage. 
But  egg  after  egg  may  be  broken, 
or  basket  after  basket  may  be  lost. 
This  was  unfortunately  the  case  in 
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the  present  instance.  He  thought 
he  had  distributed  his  coin  in  so 
many  good  securities  that  he  had 
made  himself  quite  safe.  But 
'when  Dame  Fortune  begins  to  de- 
press her  wheel,  nothing  can  stop 
that  unfjBiYourable  process.  Egg 
after  egg  went  smash.  He  went 
into  a  coal  -  mine :  the  price  of 
coal  fell.  He  took  shares  in  a 
bank :  the  bank  broke,  and  the 
shares  were  put  into  heavy  contri- 
butions. He  went  into  a  railway, 
and  no  dividend  was  declared. 
He  sold  out  Egyptians  at  a  heavy 
loss.  The  Turkish  bonds  confis- 
cated half  his  remaining  income. 
A  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  a 
great  deal;  but  it  will  soon  look 
foolish  under  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  disasters.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  evaporated  entirely.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  a  sad  experience 
which  has  become  only  too  common 
a  one  in  recent  history.  It  became 
necessary  that  the  estate  itself 
should  be  sold  to  satisfy  outstand- 
ing demands,  and  to  provide  a 
modest  subsistence  for  a  retreat  at 
Cheltenham  or  Bath. 

Two  young  men  were  sitting  in 
the  smokiug-room  of  a  London 
clab.  They  had  dined  together, 
had  sipped  coffee  and  curagoa,  had 
had  a  game  of  bUliards,  and  now, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  these 
days,  were  going  in  for  aerated 
waters  and  spirits.  They  were 
smoking  meditative  cigars,  and 
were  adopting  that  earnest  busi- 
ness talk  which  men  take  up  when 
their  faculties  are  freshened  up  a 
few  hours  after  dinner.  They 
were  evidently  the  kind  of  men 
who  would  sit  up  to  any  hour  of 
the  night,  and  get  up  at  any  hour 
of  the  morning. 

*  I  wish  everybody  had  your 
luck,'  said  the  junior.  *  A  legacy 
of  ever  so  much  money  with  no 
other  condition   than  that  you 


should  lay  it  out  in  land.  A  cool 
hundred  thousand !' 

It  was  not  very  clear  how  even 
such  a  sum  could  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  temperature.  Major 
Eveleigh  simply  reechoed  the 
phrase. 

'  A  cool  hundred  thousand.' 

*  And  how  are  you  getting  on 
about  investing  in  land  V 

*  Parker — he's  my  man  of  busi- 
ness— and  I  am  doing  what  we 
can,  inserting  advertisements  and 
looking  out  for  what  advertise- 
ments come  in  the  way.  We  have 
been  having  a  splash  in  the  Times, 
the  Field,  and  so  on.' 

*  And  what  have  you  heard  oiV 
'  0,  several  things.     There's  a 

very  good  place  not  so  far  from 
Sandringham,  lots  of  game  and 
fishing.  Then  there's  another  in 
Cheshire,  with  a  lot  of  very  good 
houses  about.  Then  there's  a  glo- 
rious placQ  in  North  Wales,  with 
a  couple  of  lynns  and  a  salmon 
river  all  to  yourself,  as  good  as 
being  in  Norway.  Then  there's 
another  place  which  I  have  heard 
of  which  would  probably  suit  me 
best  of  all,  only  I'm  afraid  that 
there  is  hardly  enough  land,  Les- 
combe,  down  in  the  west  coun- 
tries.' 

*  Never  heard  of  it.' 

*  It's  an  uncommonly  pretty 
place,  though  the  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  prettiness.  I  know 
it  very  well, although  I  have  never 
been  there.  I  think  I  must  run 
down  and  see  it.  The  fact  is  that 
it  once  belonged  to  my  own  an- 
cestors, and  my  mother  often  used 
to  tell  me  how  she  spent  her  child- 
ish days  there.  It  was  all  sold 
oflf,  as  the  proceeds  had  to  be  di- 
vided among  a  lot  of  us.  The 
present  owner  has  the  same  name 
as  the  estate,  but  he  wants  to  sell 
it,  and  will  take  a  fair  price.  I 
must  get  Parker  to  see  if  there  is 
any  more  land  to  be  had  in  the 
neighbourhood.     I  have  written 
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to  Mr.  Lescombe  to  say  that  I  shall 
probably  run  down  and  look  at 
the  place,  more  especially  as  I  had 
an  old  association  with  it.' 

Just  at  this  moment  a  page 
entered  the  smoking-room  and 
handed  Major  Eveleigh  a  letter  on 
a  salver. 

*By  Jove,  it's  the  Lescombe 
postmark  !  Excuse  me  if  I  read 
it.     Light  up  again,  old  man.' 

The  Major  read  the  letter  and 
appeared  much  gratified  by  the 
contents. 

*This  is  really  very  kind  and 
gentlemanly.     Bead  it,  Hardy.' 

'^*  Lescombe  Hall,  June  18." 

'Anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,'  murmured  Mr.  Hardy. 

*  Quite  right,  Hardy.  Whatever 
else  we  forget,  we  will  never  for- 
get the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.' 

^Ir.  Hardy  went  on  with  the 
letter. 

* "  Dear  Sir, — If  you  have  any 
idea  of  coming  into  our  part  of 
the  country,  we  shall  be  extremely 
pleased  if  you  will  come  and  stay 
here  as  long  as  may  suit  your  con- 
venience. If  you  think  of  pur- 
chasing the  place,  this  will  give 
you  the  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing yourself  minutely  with  all  the 
details  of  the  property.  What 
you  say  about  the  hall  having  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  your  family  is 
full  of  interest  to  me.  Their  tra- 
dition still  lingers  in  the  country- 
side, and  is  uniformly  favourable 
to  them.  I  shall  be  extremely 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  hospitality  to  one  who 
no  doubt  is  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  old  owners,  and  may  be  the 
owner  himself.  You  probably 
know  that  we  are  rather  seques- 
tei*ed  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
thin,  but  we  will  do  our  best  to 
make  your  stay  pleasant. 
*'  Yours  faithfully, 

''Lescombb  Lesoombb."' 


It  was  quite  a  new  sensation  to 
Major  Eveleigh  to  find  himself  in 
the  pleasant  guest-chamber  of  the 
old  mansion  at  Lescombe.  From 
this  chamber  he  caught  a  distant 
view  of  the  sea,  and  in  another 
direction  he  looked  beyond  the 
carriage-drive  and  the  meadows  to 
the  little  village  and  its  gray  tower, 
'standing  four-square  to  every 
wind  that  blows.'  Major  Eveleigh 
afterwards  declared  that  quite  a 
remarkable  mental  mood  came 
upon  him  as  he  awoke  that  first 
morning  in  the  guest-chamber. 

*  I  assure  you.  Hardy,'  he  once 
said,  months  and  months  after- 
wards, to  his  old  friend,  '  I  felt  a 
most  singular  sensation.  The  room, 
and  every  object  in  the  room, 
seemed  strangely  familiar  to  me. 
I  seemed  to  be  in  a  place  which 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  Was 
it  a  transmitted  feeling  from  my 
ancestors  that  I  was  sharing  in 
what  had  been  their  experiences, 
or  was  it  a  prophetic  feeling  about 
times  to  come  V 

He  had  wondered  very  much 
who  the  *  we'  could  be ;  he  had  ac- 
cidentally heard  that  there  was  no 
Mrs.  Lescombe.  Did  Lescombe 
have  an  editorial  habit  of  de- 
scribing his  own  individuality 
as  *  we,'  or  had  he  any  people  of 
his  own  who  would  help  to  make 
his  visit  a  pleasant  one?  He  dis- 
cussed the  matter  as  he  went 
down  by  the  express,  and  came 
to  the  sage  conclusion  that  time 
would  show.  He  came  in  late, 
for  the  train  had  been  delayed, 
and,  after  some  sherry-and-water, 
had  gone  to  bed. 

We  have  m£ule  him  express  his 
feelings  when  he  first  awoke  next 
morning.  He  tubbed,  and  felt 
prepared  for  breakfast  and  busi- 
ness. When  he  came  down,  the 
*  we'  was  most  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Miss  Lescombe  was  pre- 
siding, fresh  and  fair  as  morning 
itself,  perhaps  with  a  Kttle  con- 
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etraint  about  her,  but  vitb  a  na- 
tural graciousness  which  would 
not,  for  a  moment,  allow  him  to 
suppose  himself  an  unwelcome 
guest.  Great  headway  was  made 
with  the  breakfast,  but  none  with 
the  business.  The  curious  thing 
was,  this  business  was  soon  rele- 
gated into  the  background,  and 
then  seemed  to  vanish.  Squire  Les- 
combe  showed  his  guest  over  the 
house  and  outbuildings,  conserva- 
tories and  gardens;  showed  his 
horses,  dogs,  and  stock ;  but  it  was 
entirely  in  the  way  that  country 
gentlemen  treat  their  visitors. 
Then  he  took  him  into  the  old 
church,  where  the  Major  worked 
up  the  '  arrivals,  junctions,  and 
departures'  of  his  ancestors.  It 
was  very  strange  that  the  old 
clerk  should  remember  more  about 
his  grandfather  than  he  did  him- 
self, and  the  old  clerk  was  libe- 
rally rewarded  for  his  good  me- 
mory. Then  they  went  down  to 
the  little  bay,  and  henceforth  the 
Major  substituted  a  plunge  in  the 
sea  for  his  morning  tub.  Mr.  Les- 
combe  was  a  most  generous  type 
of  host.  Nothing  was  left  undone 
that  could  add  to  the  happiness  of 
his  visitor,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  thought  of  selfishness. 
But,  somehow,  Gertrude  Lescombe 
formed  the  chief  element  in  that 
exceeding  bappiness.  She  steered 
when  he  put  the  boat  out  to  sea ; 
she  rode  out  with  him,  or  took 
him  out  in  her  basket-carriage  to 
see  the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood.  She  took  him 
out  to  St.  Julian's  Point,  that  he 
might  sketch  the  old  ruins,  and 
the  white  cliffs,  and  the  great  and 
wide  sea  beyond,  and  the  contorted 
rocks  which  rose  out  of  the 
depths  not  far  from  shore.  As  for 
business,  he  left  it  to  his  man  of 
business,  Mr.  Parker,  and  to  the 
gentleman,  whoever  he  might  be, 
who  was  the  Mr.  Parker  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question. 


O,  why  couldn't  things  go  on  in 
the  pleasant  way  in  which  they 
were  going  on  ?  "Why  should  the 
ugly  business  element  be  always 
obtruding  itself  in  the  midst  of 
pleasant  things  ? 

One  day  they  were  sitting  over 
their  wine — sitting  down  over  port 
and  claret,  which  the  old  stock- 
jobber had  had  down  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  As  a  rule,  we  mo- 
dems do  not  approve  of  port;  but 
port  of  a  vintage  year,  and  which 
has  been  matured  for  many  years 
afterwards,  is  never  to  be  refiised 
when  it  can  be  obtained.  But  it 
must  be  a  sound  wine  to  com- 
mence with.  No  amount  of  keep- 
ing will  perfect  a  wine  which  was 
not  a  good  wine  at  starting. 

The  Major  was  holding  his  glass 
to  the  light,  and  enjoying  the  rich 
ruby  tint. 

'  Do  you  think  you  will  like 
the  place,  Major  f 

'  I  do  indeed,  more  especially  as 
I  find  that  there  will  be  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  the  market  soon, 
and  Mr.  Parker  sends  me  word 
that  he  has  secured  the  refusal 
of  it.' 

*  My  man,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  will 
give  your  man,  Mr.  Parker,  all  the 
deeds  and  particulars.' 

'  I  have  told  Mr.  Parker  that  I 
shall  be  perfectly  content  with 
any  proposals  that  Mr.  Mordaunt 
makes.'  It  will  be  seen  that  our 
Major  was  not  a  hard  man  of  busi- 
ness to  deal  with. 

'  I  assure  you,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  shall  give  up  the  place  to  you 
with  greater  pleasure  than  to  any 
other  living  man.  You  are  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Your  people  were  here,  and  it 
seems  only  right  that  you  should 
come  back  to  it  again.' 

And  it  certainly  was  a  case  of 
more  poetical  justice  than  one 
often  finds  in  the  world.  Old 
Lescombe  bought  the  estate  with 
his  City  money,  and  here  comes 
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a  descendant  of  the  old  stock  who 
buys  it  back. 

]NIr.  Lescombe  wanted  to  sell 
bis  estate.  Land  sells  well,  and 
hardly  produces  two  per  cent  to 
the  buyer.  He  wanted  the  money, 
which  would  be  some  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  would  pay 
off  all  his  liabilities,  and  leave 
him  the  money  that  would  suffice 
for  watering-place  existence.  But 
it  did  seem  hard  lines  to  him  that 
he  must  give  up  the  old  place.  He 
had  taken  to  the  country  as  tho- 
roughly as  his  father  before  him 
had  been  unable  to  do  so.  He  now 
remembered  that  among  the  con- 
ditions of  sale  there  was  a  sen- 
tence respecting  '  immediate  pos- 
session.' The  immediate  posses- 
sion was  all  very  well  on  the  side 
of  receiving  immediate  payment, 
but  it  was  not  so  well  on  the  side 
of  immediately  turning  out. 

But  it  must  be  done,  thought 
the  Squire  remorsefully.  It  was 
now  becoming  high  time  that  he 
should  look  out  for  a  new  resi- 
dence in  Bath  or  Cheltenham. 
He  must  put  things  in  order,  ga- 
ther up  his  scattered  sheaves.  He 
must  begin  at  once,  and  first  of 
all  with  his  own  private  chattels 
and  belongings.  It  was  a  piteous 
sight  to  see  the  old  man  in  his 
den,  bringing  together  fishing-rods 
and  lines,  books  and  papers,  dis- 
turbing things  which  all  his  life 
long  hiBul  never  been  disturbed. 
He  found,  when  the  time  now 
came  that  he  should  be  trans- 
planted, how  deeply  his  whole 
being  had  taken  root  in  the  soiL 
He  wag  soon  tired  and  bewildered, 
leaning  his  face  on  his  hands  and 
moaning. 

Just  then  Gertrude  entered  th^ 
room. 

'Papa  dear,'  she  said,  feeling 
uneasy,  and  moving  quickly  to* 
-wards  him,  '  what  is  the  viatter  % 
Tell  me.' 

<  There  is  nothing  the  matter, 


dear;  only  I  am  rather  put  out 
this  morning.  It  makes  me  sorry 
to  leave  the  old  place.' 

'  Sorry !  I  should  think  so,  in- 
dead.  I  b^in  to  hate  that  Mi^or 
Eveleigh.  The  notion  of  liid 
turning  us  out  of  doors !' 

Ah,  Gertrude,  Gertrude,  is  this 
statement  strictly  veracious  and 
historic  ?  After  all  those  walks 
and  rambles,  is  there  only  a  feeling 
of  hatred  implanted  in  your  celes- 
tial breast? 

*  It  is  no  fault  of  his,  my  dear,' 
said  the  old  man.  <  He  only 
comes  because  I  want  to  go.  And 
he  comes  in  a  much  more  plea- 
sant and  liberal  way  than  many 
would  come.' 

'But  it  is  so  hard  that  we 
should  have  to  go,  owing  to  those 
shocking  banks  and  railways.' 

*  You  will  enjoy  the  change  to 
Bath  or  Cheltenham,  my  dear. 
Plenty  of  society,  promenades, 
balls,  concerts.'  * 

'Some  girls  might  enjoy  it, 
papa,  but  not  I ;  at  least  not  for 
more  than  a  week  or  two.  I 
think  Lescombe  the  most  beau- 
tiful spot  in  the  whole  world; 
the  sea,  the  combes,  the  moor, 
the  mountains,  the  woods.' 

'  I  know  it,  my  dear.  I  know  it 
as  well  as  you  do.  But,  Gertrude, 
you  are  not  a  child.  You  know 
all  my  afiairs  as  well  as  I  know 
them  myself.  Let  us  be  grateful 
that  this  sale  will  enable  us  to 
leave  the  place  with  honour,  and 
live  pleasantly  in  a  pleasant  place.' 

On  several  occasions  he  after- 
wards descanted  on  the  glories 
of  Bath  and  Cheltenham.  But 
though  Gertrude  tried  to  appear 
delighted  with  his  description,  she 
retained  her  private  conviction 
that  X.escombe  was  the  centre  of 
the  universe. 

One  day  she  had  been  sitting 
on  a  mossy  stone  beneath  an  an- 
cient arch  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Ju- 
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lien's  Chapel.  'To  her,'  as  they 
say  in  the  playbooks,  came  the 
gaUaat  Major,  portfolio  in  hand, 
to  complete  some  sketches  of  the 
ruius  and  of  the  seenery  about 
them.  However  hateful  he  might 
be  as  the  early  proprietor  of  Les- 
combe,  still  the  monster  drew  so 
well  that  he  was  quite  capable  of 
giving  Gertrude  Lescombe  a  few 
useful  hints.  They  both  worked 
together  for  half  an  hour. 

*  Well,  this  is  a  beautiful  place,' 
said  the  Major,  really  with  a  keen 
love  of  fine  scenery.  But  the 
words  grated  unpleasingly  on  Ger- 
trude's ear,  as  if  they  conveyed  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  newly- 
acquired  property. 

*  Dear  old  Lescombe !'  said  the 
girl,  and  the  fair  lips  began  to 
quiver  and  the  eyelaahes  were 
wet. 

The  Major  did  not  observe  these 
signs  of  emotion,  and  proceeded, 

*I  shall  not  make  any  altera- 
tion. The  place  is  simply  perfect. 
I  shall  leave  everything  exactly 
as  it  is.  I  really  cannot  make  out 
why  the  Squire  should  want  to 
give  up  the  place.  He  cannot  be 
so  well  off  anywhere  eke.' 

Looking  at  his  companion's  &ce 
the  Major  saw  that  she  was  moved 
with  deep  emotion.  She  turned 
her  face  away  and  raised  her  hand 
to  screen  herself  from  observa- 
tion. 

*  Miss  Lescombe,  Gertrude,'  he 
exclaimed,  'what  on  earth  is 
the  matter  ?  It  is  impossible  that 
I  can  have  said  anything  to  give 
you  pain.  I  would  rather  cut  off 
my  right  hand  than  do  so.' 

'  It  is  not  your  fault,  I  know 
very  well.  Major  Eveleigh ;  bnt  we 
are  so  very,  very  sorry  to  leave  the 
old  place.  Why  do  we  leave  iti 
You  don't  suppose  we  should 
leave  it  unless  we  were  obliged 
to  leave.' 

^  Obliged  r  echoed  the  Mi\jer, 
with  a  genuine  look  of  amace- 


mentk  'I  had  really  never  thought 
of  the  matter  in  that  point  of 
view.' 

Neither  had  he.  His  own  im- 
pression had  been,  as  he  after- 
wards had  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
plaining, that  the  Squire,  having 
no  son,  did  not  care  to  keep  such 
a  big  place  in  hand,  and  thought 
of  retiring  to  some  fashionable 
locality.  Unfortunately  in  these 
days  it  is  no  new  thing  for  people 
to  give  up  country  estates  and 
retire  into  fashionable  centres. 

'  Now,  Grertrude,  dear  Gertrude, 
listen  to  me,'  said  the  Major, 
placing  his  hand  on  her  arm  in  a 
beseeching  mood.  '  You  may  be 
quite  sure  that  I  do  not  want  you 
to  leave  Lescombe.  Ever  since  I 
have  known  you  I  have  had  the 
ambition  to  make  you  in  real  truth 
the  mistress  of  Lescombe,  and  the 
place  would  lose  all  its  charms  if 
you  would  not  stay  here  as  my 
wife.' 

And  now  Gertrude  was  trem- 
bling as  well  as  crying. 

'  And  as  for  the  dear  old  man, 
I  shall  be  delighted  if  he  will 
stay  here  altogether,  exactly  as 
he  used  to  do.  We  will  be  as 
happy  as  we  have  been  during 
the  last  few  weeks.' 

And  the  happy  girl  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  if  she  loved  Les- 
combe and  her  father,  she  also 
truly  loved  Frank  Eveleigh. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  what 
were  the  settlements  and  the  bu- 
siness arrangements.  They  were 
in  the  safe  hands  of  Mr.  Parker 
and  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side.  As  the  Major  lucidly  ex- 
plained the  matter,  any  money 
be  put  into  th6  estate  would  even- 
tvally  oome  back  to  him.  It  was 
only  taking  money  oat  of  one 
waietcoat-pooket  and  putting  it 
into  the  other.  Hardy  was  the 
'  best  man'  on  the  oeeasion  of  the 
mairiage.  Gertrude  finds  that, 
much  as  she  loves  Lescombe,  a 
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ran  on  the  Contment  and  a  season  tened  Lescombe,  is  to  assume  the 

in    town    are    endurable.      The  name  and  arms  of  his  grandfather; 

Squiie  continues  the  yirtual  lord  so  that  there  is  every  probability 

of  Lescombe.  The  Eveleighs  have  that  there  will  yet  be  another  Les- 

two  sons;  and  one  of  them,  chris-  combe  Lescombe  of  Lescombe. 


RIVER  RHYMES. 

No.  II.  A  BANK  BALLAD. 


At  the  Red  LioD,  or  the  'Lion^  as  it  is  more  familiarly  called,  Shenstone  scratched 
upon  a  window-pane  the  lines : 

*  Whoever  has  travelPd  life's  doll  ronnd, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  t£at  he  has  found 
His  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn !' 

I. 

Tis  joyful  to  run  from  the  tunnoil  of  town, 

To  flee  from  its  worry  and  bustle ; 
To  put  on  your  flannels  and  get  your  hands  brown, 

Is  good  for  the  mind  and  the  muscle. 
When  Goodwood  is  done  and  the  season  is  gone, 

Tis  pleasant  the  river  to  ply  on, 
Thrice  pleasant  to  lounge  on  the  velvety  lawn 

At  the  '  Lion' ! 

II. 

Tis  a  flnely  toned,  picturesque,  sunshiny  place, 

Recalling  a  dozen  old  stories ; 
With  a  rare  British,  good-natured,  ruddy-bricked  face, 

Suggesting  old  wines  and  old  Tories : 
Ah,  many's  the  magnum  of  rare  crusted  port. 

Of  vintage  no  one  could  ciy  fie  on. 
Has  been  drunk  by  good  men  of  the  old-fashioned  sort 

At  the  'LionM 

III. 

0,  sweet  is  the  exquisite  lime-scented  breeze 

Awaft  o'er  the  Bemenham  reaches  ! 
What  lullaby  lurks  in  the  music  of  trees. 

The  concert  of  poplars  and  beeches ! 
Shall  I  go  for  a  row,  or  lounge  in  a  punt, 

The  stream — ^half  asleep-— throw  a  fly  on? 
Or  watch  pretty  girls  feed  the  cygnets  in  front 

Of  the  '  Lion'  1 
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IV. 

I  see  drifting  by  such  a  sweet  little  crew, 

Bedight  in  most  delicate  colours, 
In  ivory-white  and  forget-me-not  blue — 

A  couple  of  pretty  girl-scullers. 
A  pouting  young  puss,  in  the  shortest  of  frocks — 

A  nice  little  nautical  scion — 
The  good  ship  she  steers,  like  a  clever  young  '  cox./ 

Past  the  '  lion.' 

v. 

I  lazily  muse  and  I  smoke  cigarettes, 

While  rhymes  I  together  am  stringing ; 
I  listen  and  nod  to  the  dreamy  duets 

The  girls  on  the  first-floor  are  singing. 
The  sunshine  is  hot  and  the  summer-breeze  sighs, 

There's  scarcely  a  cloudlet  the  sky  on ; 
0,  were  it  but  cooler,  how  I'd  moralise 

At  the  *  Lion' ! 

VL 

But  who  can  be  thoughtful  or  lecture  or  preach. 

While  Harry  is  flirting  with  Bella, 
And  Eosie's  red  lips  pouting  over  a  peach, 

'Ni^ath  shade  of  a  snowy  umbrella  1 
The  Infant  is  drifting  down  in  her  canoe. 

The  Eector  his  cob  canters  by  on ; 
The  church-clock  is  chiming  a  quarter-past  two. 

Near  the  '  lion.' 

VII. 

Shall  I  drop  off  to  sleep,  or  moon  here  all  day. 

And  drowsily  finish  my  ballad  1 
No ;  *  Luncheon  is  ready,'  I  hear  some  one  say; 

'  A  lobster,  a  chicken,  a  salad :' 
A  cool  silver  cup  of  the  beadiest  ale. 

The  white  table-cloth  I  descry  on — 
So  clearly  'tis  time  I  concluded  my  tale 

Of  the 'lion'! 

J.  ASHBT-STEBBT. 
Henley-on-Thames,  August. 


PROUD  MAISIE. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TWO  AMONG  THB  RUINS. 

We  awoke  the  next  morning  to 
find  the  world  in  that  state 
of  arrant  demoralisation  which 
usually  follows  upon  private 
theatricals;  a  state  of  pitiahle 
reaction,  of  inane  indifference  to 
hours,  clocks,  and  hells,  hosts  and 
dramatic  company  alike  overcome 
hy  the  limp,  helpless  languor  of 
exhausted  vital  powers. 

Most  of  Mrs.  Meredith's  guests 
left  the  castle  in  the  morning, 
thus  reducing  our  circle  nearly  to 
what  it  had  been  during  the 
previous  week,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Gerards.  But  the  healthy 
element  of  art  and  work — that  had 
hitherto  acted  among  us  like  a 
good  leaven,  kept  the  artists,  ar- 
tists, and  elevated  the  amateurs — 
now  that  the  opera  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  we  had  lost,  and  there 
remained  merely  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  some  plain,  some 
good-looking,  some  clever,  some 
the  reverse ;  but  with  no  better 
outlet  for  their  energies  than  flirt- 
ing, idling,  loitering  about,  nor  a 
pretence  of  a  common  purpose  for 
a  bond  of  union  between  them. 

Tired  out  by  the  long  strain 
and  yariad  excitements  of  the  day 
before,  I  did  not  appear  down- 
stairs till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  becoming  impatient  of  soli- 
tude and  repose,  I  betook  myself 
to  the  billiard-room.  There  I 
found  Hilda  by  herself,  com- 
muning with  the  worsted-work 
cushions  on  the  ottoman  by  the 
window. 

•What,  alone f  I  uttered,  in 
surprise.     *  Where  is  everybody  V 


'8ome  of  the  gentlemen  have 
gone  up  the  river  fishing.  Mrs. 
Meredith  has  just  ordered  out  all 
her  friends  into  the  garden  to 
admire  the  view  from  the  terrace. 
I  did  not  care  to  join  so  mixed 
a  regiment,  and  excused  myself; 
so  here  I  am.' 

I  commenced  an  aimless  game 
with  the  billiard  cue  and  balls, 
glad  of  this  tete-d-tete.  I  wanted 
to  sift  this  friend  of  my  childhood, 
rival  of  my  maidenhood,  neither 
friend  nor  rival  now. 

Her  beauty  had  not  diminished, 
but  developed  in  the  eighteen 
months  that  had  passed  since  we 
met.  It  must  surely  now,  thought 
I,  be  in  its  prime,  as  a  perfect 
type  of  feminine  loveliness  un- 
informed by  a  beautiful  soul. 
Her  manner  had  undergone  a 
change,  and  become  less  free  and 
demonstrative  than  in  her  girlish 
days. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  Adler- 
berg,*  I  began  presently,  *now 
that  you've  seen  it  by  night  and 
by  day  V 

*  I  am  quite  delighted  with  the 
castle.  I  was  prepared  for  a 
dreary  introduction  to  German 
discomforts,  and  am  agreeably 
surprised  to  And  at  least  a  few 
traces  of  civilisation.' 

'And  Mis.  Meredith,'  I  con- 
tinued, '  is  not  she  a  most  charm- 
ing chdtdaine  T 

'  0,  no,  pray  stop  there,'  said 
Hilda,  with  a  laugh.  'Mrs. 
Meredith  may  captivate  you,  or, 
by  dint  of  patience  and  perse- 
verance, young  opera  singers, 
gray-headed  composers,  and  the 
extraordinary  set  of  people  she 
likes,  it  seems,  to  have  hanging 
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about  her.  Bat  for  my  part,  I 
can  only  feel  what  a  pity  it  is 
that  Leopold  did  not  marry 
some  one  who  at  least  looked  like 
a  lady. 

*That  ian't  fair.  I  grant  that 
Sophie,  to  show  to  advantage^ 
must  not  be  seen  from  too  close  a 
point  of  view.'  (Beside  Hilda  she 
was  like  one  of  the  nondescript 
ladies  fair  painted  on  a  drop- 
scene,  as  compared  with  one 
of  Millais'  nineteenth  -  century 
beauties.)  'But  she  is  always 
pleasing  and  lively  and  thoroughly 
amiable,  which  is  something.' 

*  And  rich,  which  is  everything. 
O,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  Leo  should  fall 
in  love  with  Castle  Adlerberg; 
**  An  Golde  Mngt,  nach  Golds 
driiiigt^^  &c.,  you  know.' 

'Iliat  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strange  lament  to  hear  in  the  lips 
of  EUlda  Gerard,  7^  Jarvis,'  I 
observed,  laughing  outright. 

'I  only  mean  that  this  is 
another  example  of  how  money 
acts  as  a  sufficient  attraction, 
others  wanting.' 

*'  Tell  me,  then,'  said  I  coolly, 
*  how  do  you  find  it  repay  you  1* 

*ir 

'Yes.  Mr.  Gerard  is  rich,  is 
he  not  \  Come,  you  said  so  your- 
self, you  recollect — ''a  really  good 
yartii^  &c.' 

'  0,  Jasper  has  money,  of  course ; 
though  he  does  not  make  use  of 
it  by  any  means  as  I  should  wish. 
Still,  there  are  my  settlements, 
and  so  on.  I  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  that  respect' 

'  So  you  are  happy,  just  as  you 
expected  you  would  bef  I  said 
inquiringly,  still  taking  shots  in- 
dustriously, but  at  random. 

Hilda,  for  all  reply,  rose  and 
tamed  away  from  me  towards  the 
window.  Her  eyes  went  roving 
carelesaJiy  over  the  lawn,  which 
was  scattaied  with  the  ^ures  of 
the  xwfe  of  the  party* 


Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  among 
them,  presently  sauntered  up, 
pulled  open  the  billiard -room 
window  from  outside,  and  stepped 
in.  Hilda  and  he  instantly 
stnick  up  a  conversation,  one  of 
those  it  would  be  lost  labour  to 
try  and  transcribe.  Their  talk  was 
of  the  weather  and  the  view,  of 
German  country  houses  and 
furniture  as  compared  with 
British.  But  just  as  the  most 
ineffable-Zc>oH77/7  tete-Ortete  is  often 
quite  prosy,  humdrum,  and  un- 
meaning, if  we  only  knew,  so 
what  on  the  face  of  it  would  seem 
the  most  empty,  conventional, 
frosty  dialogue  in  the  world  often 
veils -^  in  this  e^^tmple  but 
half  veiled — ^something  significant 
enough,-<-alatent  earnest,  written, 
as  it  were,  in  cipher  or  sympa- 
thetic ink,  between  the  words  as 
spoken  aloud. 

In  a  few  minutes,  impatient 
of  playing  third— propriety,  it 
might  be,  or  intruder — I  threw 
down  my  cue  and  stepped  out  on 
to  the  lawn.  As  I  did  so,  Theo- 
dore, separating  himself  from  a 
little  group  under  the  trees,  came 
to  meet  me  with  a  victorious 
expression. 

'  At  last,'he  said  gravely.  'Miss 
Noel,  do  you  believe  in  mesmer- 
ism?' 

*  Now  what  can  you  meanf  I 
asked. 

'Only  that  for  the  last  ten 
minutes  I  have  been  trying  to 
see  if  I  could  force  you  out  into  the 
garden  by  wiUing  it  as  strongly  as 
ever  I  could.  Just  as  my  patience 
was  coming  to  an  end  I  conquer, 
you  see.' 

I  laughed  at  him,  but  he  was 
firmly  convinced  of  his  occult 
power. 

^  You  are  to  come  for  a  walk 
now,'  said  he.  '  Say  that  you  will ' 

'Of  course  you  have  only  to 
wUlf  and  th^e's  no  help,  for  I 
must,'  said  I,  rallying. 
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'Don't  laugh  at  me,'  he  en- 
treated, ^but  come.  It  is  the 
last  fiavoiir  I  shall  ask  of  you. 
To-morrow  I'm  going  away,  you 
know.' 

'  I  am  tired/  said  I,  still  hang- 
ing back. 

'Just  a  little  way,  as  far  as 
the  ruins  to  see  the  sunset.  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  sunset  from  the 
Swallow's  Nest  V 

« Never.' 

'  Then  you  must  come  at  once. 
Everybody  who  stays  at  Castle 
Adlerberg  is  bound  to  see  the 
sunset  from  the  Swallow's  Nest. 
The  others  are  all  going.' 

I  yielded.  It  was  Theodore's 
way  to  take  people  thus  by  storm, 
and  it  generally  succeeded.  To- 
gether we  strolled  through  the 
woody  he  chattering  nonsense,  I 
listening  amiably.  Quite  enough, 
this,  for  the  rest  of  the  party, 
following  and  regarding  us  with 
significant  glances  and  smiles,  to 
hang  a  complete  romance  upon. 
People  are  always  ready  to  look 
upon  the  course  of  other  folks' 
love  journeys  as  straight  and 
obvious,  however  much  personal 
experience  may  have  taught  them 
of  the  zigzags  and  pitfalls  that 
beset  those  ways. 

'Yes;  I  leave  Castle  Adlerberg 
to-morrow,'  repeated  Theodore 
gloomily.  '  My  engagements  be- 
gin again  almost  directly,  and  I 
have  to  join  the  opera  company 
at  Mannheim.  That  is  the  worst 
of  a  profession  like  mine.  One  is 
a  slave  in  chains.' 

'  Chains  of  flowers  and  gold.' 

'  Ah,  they  may  seem  so  to  you 
'from  a  distance ;  but  if  once  they 
were  your  own — ' 

'  I  should  feel  the  same,'  I  per- 
sisted obstinately.  'I  love  music 
and  Hove  acting;  so  opera,  as  the 
combination  of  the  two,  has  more 
than  a  double  charm  for  me.' 

'  Ah,  but  the  life,  the  life !'  mut- 
tered Theodore. 


'  Think  what  lives  are,'  said  I 
philosophically.  *  Taking  it,  even 
the  mere  routine,  for  all  in  all,  it 
is,  or  might  be,  brighter  than 
most.' 

We  had  strayed  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  walking  party  into  a 
narrow  winding  foot-path,  that 
proved  to  be  a  short  cut,  and  soon 
brought  us  to  the  ruins.  The 
sun,  veiled  by  transparent  clouds 
it  burnished  with  gold,  was  just 
sinking,  and  the  sky  on  every  side 
was  suffused  with  safiron  and 
crimson  hues. 

'The  finest  view  is  from  the  • 
top  of  that  little  turret,'  said 
Theodore ;  and  we  scrambled  up 
a  crumbling  fiight  of  steps  to  the 
vantage-ground  afforded  by  a 
ruined  keep.  There  stood  an  old 
stone  sarcophagus  upside  down, 
which  served  as  a  bench.  The 
spot,  which  had  been  christened 
'  Sophie's  Repose,'  commanded,  in- 
deed, a  superb  vista  of  both  sides 
of  the  river,  the  woods  behind 
the  ruin,  and  the  steep  hillside 
below  slanting  down  to  the  water's 
brink,  where  stood  a  rough  boat- 
house  and  a  little  craft  was  moor- 
ed, while  on  the  opposite  bank 
two  or  three  figures  were  to  be 
seen  fishing. 

I  sat  on  the  sarcophagus,  listen- 
ing to  the  monotonous  Gregorian 
chant  of  the  wood-pigeons  in  the 
trees,  and  Theodore  lay  at  my 
feet  looking  up  at  me. 

'  Sing  something,'  said  I,  at  ran- 
dom ;  and  he  instantly  began  very 
softly  and  distinctly,  with  half- 
serious,  half-travestied  earnest, 

*  Enfant,  si   jVtais   roi,    je  donnerais 

rempire, 
Et  mon  char,  et  mon  aoeptre,  et  mon 

people  k  genouz, 
Et  ma  couronne  d'or,  et  mea  bains  de 

porphyre, 
Et  mes  flottes,  k  qui  la  mer  ne  peat 
suffire, 
Poar  an  regard  de  yoos  I* 

Impossible  not  to  look  down  on 
him  with  a  smile.  His  face,  as 
it  were,  reflected  it  instantly ;  a 
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bright  confident  expression  over- 
spread his  features. 

'That  life/  he  said,  brusquely 
reverting  to  our  former  conversa- 
tioUy  'which  you  are  so  certain 
you  don't  despise,  you  would  still 
nevef  like  well  enough  to  choose 
for  your  own.* 

'  A  new  and  brilliant  idea  for 
me,  at  least/  said  I  gaily ;  *  leave 
private  life,  study  for  the  stage  or 
concert-room,  and  become  Made- 
moiselle something.' 

*  But  you  might,  you  know,*  he 
exclaimed,  with  sudden  eagerness. 
'  Here  in  Germany,  for  instance, 
where  quality  is  everything,  and 
they  ridicule  the  monster  halls 
and  theatres  the  EngUsh  are  so 
senselessly  fond  of,  there  is  a  field 
for  real  art  of  all  kinds,  and  mu- 
sical excellence  like  yours  would 
be  ranked  high,  as  it  deserves. 
Ask  Von  Zbirow,  if  you  won't  be- 
lieve me.  I  know  what  he  thinks 
of  your  voice  and  your  talent' 

I  let  him  go  on,  it  amused  me. 

*  And  you  would  never  repent,' 
he  continued.  'Forget  what  I 
said  of  the  life  just  now ;  I  was 
out  of  humour  with  it,  as  I  often 
am;  but  in  the  main  you  were 
quite  right.  I  think  there  is  no 
other  at  the  same  time  so  free  and 
yet  with  so  steady  an  aim.  Then 
I  like  a  profession  in  which  ex- 
citement helps  one  to  do  one's 
daily  work  well,  instead  of  unfit- 
ting one  for  it.  Andif  only  there 
were  a  fe^  more  like  yourself  in 
our  calling,  I  think  it  might  beat 
all  others  out  of  the  field — ^in  en- 
chantment.' 

*  Surely,  surely,*  said  I  laugh- 
ingly, 'there  are  enchantresses 
enough  in  it.' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  sig- 
nificantly. 

'Such  as  Fraulein  Miiller/  I 
added. 

'  Fraulein  Muller  V  he  repeated 
unconcernedly,  rather  as  if  he  had 
never  heard  the  name  before. 


'Yes;  Elsa.  Where  is  she 
nowl' 

'  Upon  my  word  I  do  not  know. 
Elsa?  Why,  I  suppose  she  is  with 
her  aunt.  What  makes  you  askl* 
and  he  looked  up  wonderingly. 

I  said  nothing. 

'  What .''  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
rapid  change  of  countenance — I 
saw  he  thought  I  was  jealous. 
'  Did  you,  could  you  imagine  that 
I  seriously  cared  for  that  little — ' 

'0,  I  imagined  nothing.  I 
thought,  I  remembered — ' 

'Don't  talk  of  her,'  said  he, 
almost  impatiently;  ^she  is  no- 
thing to  me.  I  cannot  think  of 
her  nor  of  any  living  being  but 
you.  Perdita' — ^urgently — 'could 
you  ever  consent  to  share  an  ac- 
tor's life  1' 

I  was  going  to  speak,  but  he 
stopped  me,  continuing  with  ve- 
hemence, 

'Don't  silence  me  yet.  Last 
night  we  played  out  a  story,  you 
and  L  Let  us  begin  it  again  at 
the  beginning.  We  are  in  the 
castle.  You  are  Perdita,  and 
Eafael  is,  as  in  the  play,  at  your 
feet.  But  then  we  are  not  counts 
and  countesses,  nor  have  we  got 
to  work  out  a  tragedy.  Say  in- 
stead that  Perdita  and  Eafael  join 
hearts  and  destinies,  and  live  out 
a  long  bright  future  in  the  service 
of  art  together !' 

Yes,  at  that  moment  I  was 
tempted.  I  knew  the  feeling 
would  not  last ;  knew  the  picture 
drawn  by  Theodore  was  a  feeri^, 
a  baseless  vision  impossible  to 
realise;  knew  that  I  could  nei- 
ther begin  for  myself  the  existence 
he  had  sketched,  nor  love  him 
enough  to  accept  his  as  my  own, 
to  share  and  complement  it.  It 
was  simply  a  sudden  wild  longing 
to  forget  in  change  and  intoxica- 
tion— in  self-delusion,  if  nothing 
else  would  do— all  that  had  gone 
before,  which  threatened  to  pre- 
vail at  that  moment     I  might 
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almost  have  yielded  to  the  spell 
youth  and  vehemence  can  exercise, 
iresponded  to  the  pressure  of 
Theodore's  hand,  and  let  those 
indefatigable  wood-pigeons  and 
the  river's  murmur  and  my  silence 
give  the  answer  his  glowing  face 
and  eager  eye  were  demanding. 
Already  he  was  interpreting 
everything  according  to  his  desire. 
He  smiled,  saying  beseechingly  in 
a  half- whisper,  *  Du  Herzaller- 
liebste  mein  P  which  is,  being  in- 
terpreted, '  My  best  beloved!' 

Sweet  words,  but  not  fresh  on 
his  lips.  Had  not  I  myself  heard 
them  murmured  over  the  sleeping 
figure  of  Elsa  in  the  garden  ?  A 
cold  inward  light — ^like  the  sober 
gray  dawn  breaking  over  the  glare 
and  splendour  of  a  pageant,  and 
making  that  ghastly  which  de- 
lighted the  eye  a  moment  ago — 
put  an  end  to  that  waking  dream, 
and  recalled  me  to  my  sober 
senses.  All  the  old  bitterness  and 
mutiny  of  heart  was  there  again. 

'  Theodore,'  I  exclaimed  drear- 
ily, *  Perdita  died  last  night,  and 
you  will  not  find  her  again.  It 
was  best  in  the  play.  I  can 
never  be  yours — never.  And  you 
would  not  find  in  me  what  you 
seek.' 

*  What  is  that  f 

*  The  soulless  woman,'  thought 
I,  as  I  looked  at  him;  but  I 
answered,  *  The  love  and  devotion 
of  a  wife.  We  have  been  good 
firiends,  and  fellow- worshippers  in 
music  and  art.  Do  not  let  us  end 
in  estrangement  now  by  talking 
of  what  can  never  be  between  us, 
by  talking  of  love  and  marriage.* 

*  Are  you  in  earnest  V  said  he. 

'  Am  I  not  V  I  cried.  In  deso- 
lating earnest.  For  *0,  that  I 
could  have  cared  for  him !'  was 
my  uppermost  thought,  even 
then,  even  now  that  his  short- 
lived reign  was  over. 

*Von  Zbirow  was  right,'  he 
muttered,  after  a  while,  sullenly. 


*  What  do  you  mean  V 

'I  mean  that  he  forced  my 
secret  from  me.  Last  night  I  told 
him  all,  and  he  warned  me — said 
he  knew  you  would  never  care — 
that  you  had  no  love,  not  ever  so 
little,  left  to  give.' 

I  felt  myself  changing  colour, 
and  was  dumb.  The  minutes 
dragged  on  heavily.  Neither  of 
us  stirred  or  spoke.  Presently 
we  heard  the  voices  of  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith and  her  party  among  the 
ruins  below.  I  implored  Theo- 
dore to  leave  me  and  join  them, 
and  he  gloomily  obeyed. 

For  a  while  I  heard  them  still 
exploring  the  Swallow's  Nest. 
But  before  long  they  all  went  off 
again  into  the  woods,  their  steps 
and  voices  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  I  was  alone  at  last. 

I  lay  down  upon  the  grass 
among  weeds  and  ivy,  regardless 
of  crickets,  caterpillars,  and  creep- 
ing things  innumerable,  shut  my 
eyes,  and  laughed  aloud. 

Utterly,  utterly  had  Theodore 
deceived  himself  in  supposing  for 
a  moment  that  he  could  win  from 
me  love  worth  the  name.  My 
fault,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been  mis- 
led into  the  supposition.  But  not 
for  the  life  of  me  could  I  feel  one 
pang  of  penitence  just  then.  He 
took  me  for  a  flirt,  no  doubt,  yet 
there  again  he  was  mistaken. 
Von  Zbirow  knew  better.  It  was 
a  kind  of  recoil  I  could  not  help. 
I  had  proof  enough  of  that  already. 
But  a  cold  glance  over  the  past,  a 
moment's  calm  scrutinv  of  self, 
showed  me  a  picture  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  How 
much  love  I  had  had  offered  me  ! 
Love  worth  delighting  in,  golden 
love  in  the  hands  that  tendered  it, 
but  which,  like  fairy  gold,  seemed 
to  turn  to  dust  and  dry  leaves  at 
the  touch  of  my  hand  stretched 
out  to  receive  it.  Neither  for 
Von  Zbirow,  with  all  his  genius, 
for  Albert  Grey,  with  all  his  ver- 
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satiUty  and  -wit,  nor  yet  for  the 
young  hero  of  romance  who  had 
just  left  me,  could  I  summon  up 
an  extra  beat  to  my  pulse,  flush 
to  my  face,  sparkle  to  my  eye,  or 
tremor  to  my  voice. 

It  was  Jasper's  image  that  had 
entered  once  into  my  heart,  hard- 
ened there,  as  it  seemed,  into  mar- 
ble, forbidding  the  right  of  way 
henceforth  to  any  other. 

I  looked  at  the  image,  now  he 
and  I  had  met  once  more,  and 
asked  myself  again,  as  of  old,  why 
I  had  preferred,  and  ever  should 
piefer,  him  to  the  world  of  men. 
What  was  he  that  he  must  dwarf 
and  kill  them  in  my  eyes  thus ) 
^  H  Hait  mieux  homme   qtie  lea 

Difficult  to  class,  because  not 
an  official  representative  of  any 
special  hero  type,  such  as  the  sol- 
dier, or  poet,  or  philosopher,  or 
statesman  hero ;  still  with  a  sali- 
ent, masculine  character,  which, 
for  significance  and  worth,  might 
have  held  its  own  in  any  time  or 
place,  whether  he  trod  the  earth 
now,  or  in  the  turbulent  iron 
Middle  Ages,  or  in  some  classic  era 
of  great  men,  the  golden  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  There  was  a 
superior  man  in  him — like  some 
rare  old  masterpiece  of  painting, 
partly  concealed,  darkened,  though 
uninjured,  and  discernible  beneath 
a  little  cloud  of  the  world's  dust. 
So  Hilda  will  keep  it  clouded  for 
ever,  and  lose  no  pains  to  mar  it 
still  more  effectually  by  modem 
worthless  repainting  and  varnish. 

My  reverie  ended  there.  Wearied 
with  thought,  I  fell,  not  asleep, 
but  into  a  stran^^e  semi-conscious 
state,  as  if  my  soul,  turned  drowsy 
or  faint,  had  taken  leave  of  me 
a  while.  I  had  nothing  left  but 
my  senses  five  ;  no  more  intellect 
at  command  than  a  bird  or  a  fawn 
untroubled  by  the  subtleties  of 
speculation.  Reason,  reflection, 
memory,  judgment— what  an  arch 


relief  to  put  them  off  for  a  while 
like  an  irksome  robe  !  And  I  re- 
clined on  the  moss,  mechanically 
watching  the  lizards  darting 
through  the  crevices  of  the  honey- 
combed walls,  the  brilliant  beetles 
in  the  grass,  the  twilight  moths 
flitting  by,  hovering,  settling  on 
me,  I  lay  so  still,  listening  to  the 
'bees  in  the  bells  of  thyme;' 
staring  down  at  that  naked, 
eyeless,  hollow  ruin,  weird  beyond 
description  now  at  this  haunted 
hour,  the  borderland  between  day 
and  night. 

Not  a  peasant,  Sophie  had  assur- 
ed me,  would  venture  inside  those 
ruins  after  dark.  Sophie  herself 
would  have  bargained  for  a  com- 
panion ;  Eva  also,  I  suspect ; 
myself,  perhaps,  at  any  other 
season. 

I  was  physically  by  no  means 
above  the  qualms  of  nervous 
superstition,  nor  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  dusky  lights, 
creeping  shadows,  and  inexplicable 
noises.  But  such  impressions 
had  at  that  moment  no  power  to 
scare  me.  Let  the  black  turrets 
awake  by  all  means.  Let  the 
whole  army  of  historical  spectres 
come  forth  from  the  old  fortress, 
Roman  knights  in  full  armour, 
Grothic  maidens  in  bridal  array. 
Free  leave  to  the  bats  and  owlets 
and  death's-head  moths  to  flutter 
round  me.  Let  the  mountain  oreads, 
river  sylphs,  and  gnomes  of  the 
rocks  arise  with  one  accord. 
They  shall  all  be  heartily  welcome, 
if  only  as  messengers  from  another 
world,  whose  existence  alone  can 
solve  the  mystery  of  this. 

As  if  in  reply  to  my  unuttennl 
invocation,  a  tall  figure  showed 
itself  suddenly  in  the  ruined 
doorway  opposite  me.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  could  not  make  out  in  the 
fading  light  whether  it  were  Jas- 
per or  only  my  brain's  play.  I 
inclined  to  the  latter,  until  he 
accosted  me  aloud — '  Good-'even- 
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ing' — ^with  some  suiprise  in  his 
expression. 

*0,  then  it  is  you,  is  itf  I 
responded,  in  a  tone  of  marked 
disappointment. 

*  Akf  you  took  me  for — ' 

*  For  a  ghost — exactly/  said  I, 
interrupting  him  promptly.  'These 
ruins  are  haunted,  I  have  heard, 
and  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a 
glimpse  of  something  supernatural, 
at  least.' 

He  mounted  the  steps  to  the 
top  of  the  keep,  where  I  had 
resumed  my  position  on  the  sar- 
cophagus. 

'  Are  you  going  to  bivouac  out 
here  V  he  asked  presently ;  '  it  is 
rather  late,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  but  we  do  not  dine  to- 
night. There  is  to  be  supper  at 
nine,  and  it  is  not  eight  yet' 

*  Where  is  Theodore  Marston  1 
have  you  spirited  him  away?' 

*  Theodore  f  I  repeated,  with  a 
little  irritation;  'I  am  not  his 
keeper.' 

'  He  was  up  here  with  you  for 
a  long  time.' 

*  Are  you  a  spy  P  said  I  quickly. 

*  No.  Did  you  not  see  me  with 
Von  Zbirow  and  one  or  two  more 
on  the  river  ?  I  saw  you  both.  I 
can  always  recognise  him  at  any 
distance,  by  the  absurd  Tyrolese 
hat  and  feather  he  persists  in 
wearing.  You  had  both  disap- 
peared— ^I  imagined  you  had  gone 
home,' 

'Forgive  me,'  he  resumed  by 
and  by,  as  I  remained  silent, '  but 
am  I  to  congratulate  you  1' 

*I  do  forgive  you,  for  I  perceive 
that  you  have  not  been  watching 
very  closely,  or  you  would  have 
seen  me  send  him  away  to  join 
Mrs.  Meredith  and  her  Mend^.' 

*  Then,  with  or  without  leave, 
I  shall  congratulate  you,'  he  said 
gravely.  'Theodore — well,  he's  a 
good  fellow,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  him  from  being  most 
unworthy  of  you  in  every  way.' 


'Eeally!'  said  I  ironically. 
'Do  you  mean  because  of  the 
profession  he  has  adopted?  So 
far  from  lowering  him  in  my  eyes, 
that  step  of  his  I  heartily  sym- 
pathise with.  Most  people  do 
approve  it,  now  that  it  has  been 
justified  by  success.' 

'I  only  meant,'  he  returned, 
'  that,  if  you  had  consented  to  link 
your  fate  with  his,  you  would  see 
the  rest  of  your  life  forcibly 
frittered  away  in  petty  theatrical 
intrigues.  Besides,  Theodore,  with 
all  his  talent,  remains,  and  always 
will  remain,  a  feather-brained  boy, 
reckless  and  mercurial ;  your  in- 
ferior in  every  respect.' 

'  I  deny  that.  See  how  he  has 
made  his  way  by  these  talents  in 
the  teeth  of  every  kind  of  opposi- 
tion. There  is  a  brilliant  time  com- 
ing for  him  now.  He  is  constant  "to 
his  art,  and  whatever  his  volatil- 
ity of  temper  he  will  never  swerve 
there.  He  can  be  true  to  some- 
thing at  least;  I  honour  and  admire 
him  for  that.' 

'  I  am  wrong,  then,'  he  exclaim- 
ed, forgetting  himself  slightly; 
'you  have  not  dismissed  him. 
Why  should  you,  if  he  can  com- 
mand such  sentiments  from  you 
as  those  ?' 

I  made  no  reply  at  first.  My 
eyes  were  turned  away  from  him, 
fixed  upon  the  western  sky,  where 
the  safi&on  glow  had  quite  faded 
now.  He  was  not  looking  at  me 
either,  as  he  stood  leaning  back 
against  the  crenelated  parapet. 

'Ko,  pardon  me,'  he  resumed 
directly  ;  '  that  was  a  question  I 
had,  perhaps,  no  right  to  ask.' 

l^e,  but  he  could  not  unask 
it,  and  I  meant  to  answer  it  pre- 
sently. Silence  might  have  given 
a  false  reply. 

'  Certamly,'  I  observed,  with  a 
half  laugh,  '  I  might  fairly  ask 
what  possible  concern  it  can  ever 
be  of  yours  whom  I  love  or  whom 
I  marry.     But  I  will  tell  you 
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something,  all  the  same.  I  have 
my  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  and  must  hold  to  them, 
though  I  may  be  quite  alone  in 
my  creed.' 

*  What,  then,  I  wonder,  do  you 
take  to  be  the  truth  about  it?'  he 
asked. 

* "  I  take  it  as  those  that  deny  purgatoiy. 
It  locally  contains  or  heaven  or  hell. 
There's  no  third  place  in  it,"  * 

I  returned  slowly,  in  the  words  of 
Webster's  hero,  *  and  until  I  have 
— outgrown — that  conviction,  I 
could  never  marry  Theodore  Mars- 
ton,  which  is  well,  I  think,  for  his 
sake  and  my  own.' 

1  spoke  the  words  simply  and 
openly,  careless  of  whether  they 
might  strike  home.  It  was  idle 
to  make  as  if  we  had  never  ex- 
changed thoughts  and  ideas  before. 
It  seemed  painfully  natural  to  me 
to  do  so  now. 

Jasper  was  silent.  But  well  I 
knew  that  in  his  heart  he  gave  me 
reason.  Better  out  and  out  to  lose 
your  heart's  desire,  keeping  your 
faith  in  it,  and  to  live  without  it, 
free  to  spend  and  bestow  yourself 
as  you  please,  than  win  it  to  find 
its  promise  fail  miserably,  and 
yourself  hand  in  hand  for  ever 
with  what  you  most  readily  swore 
to  love  and  cheiish  and  honour, 
and  what  now,  for  the  life  of  you, 
you  cannot  but  cordially  despise. 
I  needed  no  voice  from  above  to 
tell  me  that  Jasper's  bride,  with 
all  her  charms,  had  not  brought 
him  nearer  heaven. 

When  we  spoke  again  it  was  of 
indifferent  things — of  the  river,  the 
ruins,  and  the  legends  still  cling- 
ing to  the  Swallow's  Nest.  We 
heard  the  voices  of  the  fishing 
party  slowly  ascending  the  hill, 
waited  until  they  joined  us,  and 
all  returned  to  the  castle  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FLOWER  OP  LOVE-IN-IDLBNESS. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  later, 
Eva  came  to  me  before  breakfast 
with  the  peculiar  and  unmistak- 
able expression  in  her  face  of  a 
very  amiable  person  who,  from 
conscientious  motives,  has  made 
up  her  mind  and  braced  up  her 
nerves  to  say  a  very  disagreeable 
thing.  I  knew  at  once  what  was 
pending. 

'  Maisie,'  she  began,  in  a  firm 
tone,  that  by  itself  seemed  to 
forestall  opposition  and  ridicule, 
*  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me,  and, 
just  for  once,  to  take  my  advice.' 

'  Well,  say  on,'  I  replied  care- 
lessly. 

*  Don't  let  us  prolong  our  visit 
here  one  day  more  than  we  can 
help,  but  leave  Castle  Adlerberg 
as  soon  as  ever  we  can  make  our 
arrangements.' 

Startling  though  the  proposi- 
tion sounded  it  was  the  very  speech 
I  had  expected. 

*  But  why  T  said  I,  as  I  went 
on  arranging  my  hair  before  the 
glass ;  '  must  we  actually  pack  up 
and  pack  off  so  soon,  with  so  little 
warning  f 

'  Not  a  day  too  soon,  depend 
upon  it,'  she  returned  emphati- 
cally. 

*Only  say  why,*  I  urged  im- 
patiently. '  Sophie  is  not  tired  of 
us  yet,  surely  1  I  think  she  wants 
us  to  stay  on.  I  vow  I'm  in  no 
hurry  to  get  back  to  England. 
One  place  is  as  good  as  another 
for  me  ;  and  as  for  you,  can  you 
deny  that  the  country  air  has 
improved  your  colour  and  appe- 
tite wonderfully?  Besides,  I 
want  you,  before  we  go,  to  make 
some  sketches  for  that  joint  work 
we  mean  to  bring  out  when  we 
get  home,  Unprotected  Females  in 
Franeonia,  I  expect  it  wiU  con- 
sist chiefly  of  illustrations.' 

*  Maisie,  be  quiet — ^be  serious. 
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You  know  it  is  because  of  you 
that  I  wish  we  were  away ;  that  I 
wish  to  heaven  we  had  never  come.' 
Her  accent,  which  told  of  a 
depth  of  passionate,  unselfish 
anxiety,  thrilled  me  through  and 
through.  But  the  very  poignancy 
of  the  feeling  that  assailed  me 
drove  me  to  ward  it  off  with 
levity  as  long  as  I  could. 

*  Of  me  1  Explain,  if  you 
please.  What  bird  of  ill  omen 
have  yoii  seen  now  V 

*  Dear/  she  said  earnestly,  '  do 
you  know  yourself?  I  am  older 
than  you,  and  have  learnt  to  know 
and  fear  the  tricks  one's  own 
character  may  play  one.  Are 
you  right,  are  you  wise,  to  stay  V 

*  Speak  out,  do,'  said  I ;  *  no 
occasion  to  spare  my  feelings,  be- 
lieve me.' 

*  Well,  if  you  make  me—'  She 
stopped,  and  then  resumed,  with 
difficulty  and  a  painful  effort,  ^  If 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grerard  were  happy, 
it  would  be  a  different  thing.  The 
sight  of  their  happiness  might 
break  your  heart,  perhaps,  but  I 
do  believe  you  would  rather  die 
than  that  a  thought  of  you  should 
come  between  them  and  disturb 
it.     But^' 

'  But  they  are  not  happy,  are 
theyl'  I  broke  in,  with  vehem- 
ence and  exultation.  '  Whatever 
happiness  they  look  forward  to 
now,  they  must  compass  inde- 
pendently of,  nay,  in  spite  of,  each 
other.  How  well  I  knew  they 
had  built  up  their  "  house  of  life" 
on  the  sand — or  the  slime  !  Of 
course  it  must  fall,  and  great 
should  be  the  fall  of  it.  It  would 
be  a  lie  if  I  said  I  was  not  glad. 
God  knows  it  is  a  sufficiently 
sorry  and  wretched  kind  of  triumph 
or  satisfaction ;  but  it  t^  a  satisfac- 
tion. Don't  look  so  shocked,  Eva.' 

'  But  I  am  shocked,'  she  re- 
turnedy  bewildered  and  half 
frightened  by  my  impetuosity. 

'  Can  you  not  understand  that, 


knowing  what  I  know  of  Hil- 
da's contemptible  character,  if  I 
had  seen  Jasper  Gerard  satistied 
with  con  tern  ptibility — he  whose 
nature  was  cast  in  another  metal 
— well,  if  once  I  thought  gold 
could  mate  with  clay  and  live 
happy  ever  after,  I  should  have 
felt  as  if  the  ground  were  giving 
way  under  my  feet  ]  Every  genu- 
ine opinion,  inclination,  preference 
she  has,  everything  real  in  her, 
must,  when  it  asserts  itself,  clash 
with  his  more  generous  instinct 
and  higher  taste.  Of  course  he 
shuts  his  eyes  to  this  whilst  he  can . 
He  did  love  her  devoutly,  and  it 
can't  be  a  pleasant  discovery  to 
make  that  what  he  held  so  dear 
was  a  heavenly  sham,  corrupt  and 
worthless  at  the  core.  But  in  his 
secret  soul  he  fears — feels  it  al- 
ready. The  smash  must  come, 
some  time.' 

*Then  can  you  wonder,'  said 
Eva  mildly,  but  significantly,  '  if 
I  say  that  you — that  we  had  best 
leave  here  at  once,  and  not  stay  to 
see  it  V 

I  shook  my  head  with  ob- 
stinacy. 

'Don't  misunderstand  me.  All 
the  while  I  look  upon  Jasper 
Gerard  as  one  might  upon  the 
statue  of  a  dead  friend.  I  can 
criticise  it  coldly  and  unsparingly, 
discern  the  flaws  in  the  marble 
and  the  very  indifferent  likeness 
it  bears  to  the  original,  which  I 
still  keep,  if  only  for  comparison's 
sake,  in  my  fancy.' 

*  And  is  this  all,  really  all,  you 
can  feel  for  him  now?'  she  per- 
sisted. 

*  No,'  said  I  reluctantly ;  *  there 
is  a  root  of  bitterness  besides,  an 
unforgiving  sense — a  sinister  some- 
thing, much  more  like  hate  than 
love.' 

'  But  he,  MaiBie.  What  if,  as 
I  think,  he  is  first  learning  to 
know  you  now  ?  What  if,  just  as 
he  is  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  the 
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almost  impassable  distance  between 
his  wife's  mind  and  his,  now  that 
he  is  thrown  with  you  again,  and 
begins  to  realise  what  might  have 
been,  he — ' 

*  That's  his  affair,'  I  interrupted 
quickly.  '  Is  he  to  have  the  mo- 
nopoly of  calm,  and  I  of  contest  ? 
Granting  that  he  Jiaa  reversed 
his  old  judgment  between  Hilda 
and  me,  am  I  bound  to  carel  Any 
liak  of  amenity  there  should  be 
between  him  and  myself,  as  two 
human  beings  not  enemies  born, 
he  has  broken.  He  might  have 
left  me  alone  at  the  first.* 

Eva  was  silenced,  though  clear- 
ly unconvinced,  and  loth  to  aban- 
don the  assault. 

'Maisie,'  she  began,  suddenly 
stopping  me  as  we  were  just  leav- 
ing the  room  to  go  down. 

*  Well !'  said  I  harshly,  expect- 
ii^  a  final  charge. 

*  Did  Mr.  Meredith  know  the 
Jarvises  well  before  Hilda's  mar- 
riage? 

*  0,  pretty  well,  I  believe.  Why 
do  you  ask  V 

'Because — well,  you  will  now 
have  a  perfect  right  to  be  shocked 
with  me  for  my  evil-speaking, 
but  she  does  appear  to  me  to 
"carry  on"  with  him,  as  they  say, 
most  disgracefully,  whenever  So- 
phie and  Jasper  are  out  of  the 
way.  And  as  for  Mr.  Meredith 
himself,  I  cannot  make  him  out ; 
but  for  all  his  rough,  downright 
way  of  speaking,  and  small  care 
for  appearances,  he  is  not  a  man  I 
could  ever  trust.' 

I  burst  out  laughing. 

'Have  you  been  here  so  long 
and  only  just  found  that  out, 
Eva  f  Sowing  the  wind,  reaping 
the  whirlwind,  my  dear;  and 
now  we  are  in  full  harvest.' 

Certainly  the  last  ten  days  had 
seen  strange  new  lights  and 
shadows  come  over  Castle  Adler- 
beij?. 

From   the    innccent,  homely. 


simple  routine  with  which  our 
visit  there  had  begun,  we  seemed 
to  have  strayed  far  indeed,  and  to 
be  living  among  the  pages  of 
one  of  Balzac's  novels.  There  is 
often,  did  we  know  it,  but  a  sin- 
gle move  between  moral  apple-pie 
order  and  entire  anarchy. 

Chance  had  made  this  move  for 
some  of  us,  by  suddenly  bringing 
such  and  such  atoms  together. 
A  set  of  human  beings — four  of 
them  with  certain  relations  in  the 
past — at  a  particular  cnsis  aie 
met  in  One  place,  isolated  there, 
and  lo,  the  ground  is  everywhere 
undermined.  Given  such  a  com- 
bination and  such  conditions,  and 
the  thing  is  possible  —  scarcely 
otherwise,  in  such  a  little  while. 
One  short  week  of  idle  vilhggia- 
tura,  mornings  on  the  river  or  in 
the  woods,  impromptu  afternoon 
excursions  and  sketching  parties, 
and  musical  evenings  (Vod  Zbi- 
row  still  stayed  on),  and,  how- 
ever few  and  slight  may  be  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  thereof, 
five  lives  were  at  stake — Hilda's, 
Jasper's,  Leopold  Meredith's, 
Sophie's,  and  mine.  A  single 
moving  force  ruling  the  gaming- 
table. 

Love  merely  colours  our  life,  it 
has  been  said,  and  the  saying 
applauded.  Number  and  scan 
the  lives  you  know,  and  then 
declare  if  love  has  not  affected 
the  substance  and  shape  of  most 
of  them  as  well.  Its  birth  had 
passed  like  sopnething  more  than 
colouring  into  my  youth,  and  its 
enforced  decay  was  embittering 
Jasper's  manhood. 

I  could  study  him  coldly  now. 
We  met  on  altered  ground,  and 
each  saw  the  other  in  a  new  light. 
The  old  sense  of  insignificance 
and  timidity  that  had  haunted  me 
in  his  presence  was  gone.  Tes, 
it  was  decreed  that  he  should 
know  me  now — ^late,  worse  for 
me  than  never,  very  likely — but 
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to  this  truth  I  resolutely  refused 
to  give  a  thought,  as  I  stood  by 
and  watched  him  under  the  in- 
roads of  growing  contempt  for  the 
woman  he  had  best  loved.  That 
ordeal — the  first  shock  of  sudden 
disenchantment,  the  after-torture 
of  slow  awakening,  till  the  strong 
love  that  had  become  part  of  self, 
having  put  us  through  every  in- 
genious variety  of  pain,  falls  off, 
leaving  us  maimed  and  spiritless 
— is  the  severest  test  that  flesh 
and  blood,  soul  and  spirit,  can 
undergo.  Let  those  testify  that 
have  cried  *  Hyperion'  and  found 
a  satyr.  ISo  character  so  fine  but 
it  may  be  warped  or  corroded  by 
that  excessive  trial.  Would  Jas- 
per's escape  1 

And  Hilda.  She  had  all  her 
life  been  content  to  rank  love  as 
mere  colouring,  treat  it  accord- 
ingly, throw  it  aside — pink,  blue, 
or  yellow,  what  matters?  How 
had  her  golden  rule  answered  her  1 
Xot  weU. 

Up  to  now,  I  think,  she  had 
been  fairly  content.  If  she  found 
her  husband  rather  less  tractable, 
less  convertible  to  her  views  of  life 
than  she  had  chosen  to  anticipate, 
and  that  continued  repression  of 
her  inner  self,  which  instinct  told 
her  was  necessary  if  she  wished 
to  retain  her  old  power  over  him, 
decidedlv  irksome,  still  in  all 
other  respects  she  had  almost 
realised  the  perfection  of  a  maH- 
age  de  raison,  and  that  he  was 
her  humble  servant  still,  she  felt 
pretty  confident.  He  must  be. 
Her  glass  told  her  that  she  was 
just  as  beautiful  as  ever;  her 
reason  that  it  is  only  those  stupid 
women  who  have  no  idea  how  to 
exercise  their  charms  of  whom 
men  tire ;  and  in  all  that  concerned 
such  influence  she  felt  herself  one 
of  the  cleverest  of  women. 

The  danger  to  her  came  from 
another  quarter:  not  from  the 
decline  of  a  baseless,  fated  love, 


but  from  the  resuscitation  within 
her  of  one  that  was  real  enough, 
into  whose  hands  she  was  blindly 
playing,  led  on  by  her  ruling  pas- 
sion— vanity.  This,  in  her,  had 
been  fostered  into  the  strength  of 
a  mania  by  infinite  self-indulgence. 
That  incessant,  insatiable  craving 
had  become  part  of  her  nature,  and 
she  could  not  suspend  or  get  rid 
of  it  suddenly  at  the  call  of  a  mo- 
ral obligation,  and  merely  because 
she  had  entered  upon  married  life. 
More  than  ever,  now  that  open 
serious  court  was  denied  her,  must 
she  still  try  and  make  petty  slaves 
of  the  men  she  met ;  and  with 
regard  to  Meredith  in  particular, 
she  longed  to  convince  herself 
that,  although  he  had  married 
*  that  woman,'  as  she  always  called 
poor  Sophie  to  me,  Mrs.  Gerard 
was  still  the  queen  of  his  fancy. 
Once  possessed  of  this  gratifying 
assurance,  she  would,  or  thought 
she  would,  hold  there. 

Mr.  Meredith  must  teach  her 
to  play  billiards;  Mr.  Meredith 
must  give  her  a  mount.  Grerman 
women  did  not  ride — ^the  more 
foolish  they.  She  would  show 
them  how.  Then  in  the  evenings, 
when  Von  Zbirow,  like  a  magnet, 
drew  most  of  us  round  the  piano, 
to  listen  to  his  playing  and  impor- 
tune him  to  go  on,  and  Mrs. 
Gerard,  who  hated  music,  yawned 
apart  and  looked  politely  victim- 
ised, the  master  of  the  house, 
who  perfectly  agreed  with  her, 
seemed  bound  in  courtesy  to  do 
something  to  entertain  her,  and 
they  two  would  keep  up  a  running 
conversation  in  properly  subdued 
tones  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
whilst  the  music  lasted.  From 
their  first  meeting  the  effect  of  her 
coquetry  on  Meredith  had  been 
instantaneous.  He  of  all  men, 
perhaps,  understood  Hilda  best; 
but  she  knew  not  herself  nor  him. 

I  observed  how  that  cool  Pene- 
lope-like self-possession,  that  ena- 
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bled  her  so  adroitly  to  viyisect 
and  play  upon  the  unruly  wills 
and  affections  of  men  in  general, 
would  show  signs  of  deserting 
her  in  this  one's  presence.  Now 
any  feeling  approaching  to  self- 
submission  was  so  rare  and  strange 
to  her  that  she  was  very  likely  to 
be  at  its  mercy  should  it  ever 
come  and  take  her  by  surprise. 
What  if  Leopold  now  dominated 
her,  instead  of  undergoing  her 
dominion  1 

She  seemed  to  feel  this  self- 
distrust,  this  fear,  and  made  more 
than  one  effort  to  draw  back.  For, 
though  truth  and  honesty  were 
mere  words  to  her,  appearances, 
proprieties,  and  wifely  dignity 
had  still  a  certain  real  value  in 
her  eyes. 

Unfortunately  Leopold  Mere- 
dith, all  his  life  long,  had  cared 
remarkably  little  about  proprieties, 
and  was  not  the  man  to  consider 
his  own  personal  dignity  as  at 
stake  in  their  flirtation.  It  was 
the  dash  of  brutality  in  his  nature 
that  made  it  more  than  a  match 
for  Hilda's.  He  had  the  full 
courage  of  his  caprices — that  is  to 
say,  a  cruelly  selilsh  audacity,  a 
deliberate  recklessness  well  calcu- 
lated to  disconcert  my  fine  lady, 
and  tread  down  her  plans  and 
precautions. 

To  me  all  this,  seen  by  the 
light  of  a  previous  knowledge, 
seemed  alarmingly  legible.  Eva 
and  others,  who  had  not  the  key, 
only  saw  and  were  troubled  by  a 
dim  handwriting  on  the  wall 
they  could  not  read  or  interpret 

That  morning  Sophie  had 
planned  a  boating-excursion  up 
the  river  for  her  guests.  This 
arrangement  enabled  her  husband, 
who,  as  Mr.  Gerard  cared  nothing 
for  shooting,  had  lately  been  com- 
pelled to  forego  his  favourite 
occupation,  to  absent  himself  for 
a  day'9  sport  on  the  Seckendorf 
estates.     He  availed  himself  of 


the  chance,  and  went  out  early, 
observing  that  we  were  a  sutficient 
number  without  him,  and  he 
would  only  overload  the  boat. 
The  special  object  of  our  water- 
party  was  a  visit  to  some  caves 
that  were  reckoned  among  the 
chief  curiosities  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  such  wonders  were  not 
in  Mr.  Meredith's  line. 

Hilda  had  come  down  Jate  that 
day,  and  at  the  last  moment  ex- 
cused herself  from  joining  us,  on 
the  plea  of  a  severe  and  obstinate 
headache.  She  begged  us  on  no 
account  to  defer  the  expedition, 
but  to  leave  her  and  Francis 
Joseph  to  take  care  of  each  other. 
She  would  rest  quietly  till  we  re- 
turned. 

This,  we  had  calculated  when 
we  started  at  about  noon,  would 
be  towards  Ave  or  six  o'clock  at 
earliest.  After  rowing  a  few 
miles  up  the  stream,  we  found  it 
to  have  run  so  shallow  in  many 
places,  owing  to  the  long  summer 
drought,  that  a  succession  of 
strandings  and  collisions  with 
sandbanks  seemed  likely  to  form 
the  staple  of  the  excursion.  Be- 
coming tired  of  the  struggle  at 
last,  and  perceiving  that  the  delay 
had  already  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  hope  to  reach  a  point  so 
distant  as  the  caves  and  get  back 
again  to  the  castle  before  night- 
fall, we  cut  short  our  expedition, 
an  accident  that  brought  us  home 
two  hours  earlier  than  we  had 
expected  on  setting  off. 

The  party  —  Sophie,  Jasper, 
Von  Zbirow,  Eva,  and  I — walked 
up  from  the  boat-house  through 
the  woods  to  the  castle.  Here 
the  path,  suddenly  emerging  from 
the  trees,  brought  us  out  on  the 
lawn,  directly  opposite  the  win- 
dows of  Sophie's  boudoir,  adjoin- 
ing the  billiard-room.  They  were 
open.  Within  sat  Hilda,  just 
wheie  we  had  left  her,  on  the 
sofa    with   her   lace-work.     Mr. 
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Meredith,  his  hack  towards  the 
window,  was  standing  hj  her 
side,  and  hending  down  to  speak. 
The  look  of  ill-resisted  pleasure 
and  interest  on  Hilda's  face  as 
she  listened  gave  me  an  unplea- 
sant thrill.  She  saw  us  first,  but 
not  until  wo  were  very  near. 
Then  for  one  moment  she  turned 
so  pale  that  I  thought  Jasper,  at 
least,  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  notice  it.  Her  lips  moved; 
she  seemed  to  speak  a  few  words 
in  an  undertone  to  Meredith,  who, 
thanks  to  either  a  clear  con- 
science or  uncommon  presence  of 
mind,  did  not  start,  look  round,  or 
even  stir.  Two  minutes  afterwards 
we  had  joined  them  indoors. 

'  What !'  he  began  immediately, 
with  his  natural  loud  laugh. 
*  Now  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  too  have  had  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  like  myself — give  up 
all  your  fine  plans  for  the  day  ? 
I  was  just  telling  Mrs.  Grerurd 
what  a  run  of  ill-luck  has  been 
mine  this  morning.' 

His  half-stupid  imperturbable 
indifference  would  have  enabled 
him  to  brave  out  the  most  impos- 
sible situation,  and  he  proceeded 
to  explain  to  us  at  length  and 
without  the  slightest  hurry  or 
confusion  what  had  brought  him 
home  so  early.  The  birds  were 
wild,  the  dogs  at  foult,  the  keepers 
out  of  temper.  I  forget  the  other 
particulars,  but  he  gave  them  all, 
vituperating  his  mishaps  and  the 
authors  of  them  in  no  measured 
terms.  It  was  all  an  accident,  it 
appeared — entirely  insignificant, 
perfectly  natural,  perfectly  ex- 
plicable. Yet  it  was  evident  that 
Sophie  felt  annoyed.  Jasper 
looked  impenetrable;  but  even 
his  was  the  peculiar  indifference 
that  seems  to  spring  from  self- 
command,  not  absence  of  provo- 
cation or  perception.  Von  Zbirow 
fortunately  was  quite  unconscious 
that  anything  awkward  had  oc- 


curred at  all,  and  came  to  the 
general  relief  with  a  comical  ac- 
count of  our  own  misadventures. 
Everybody  then  made  exertions 
to  talk  industriously.  But  a  blank 
and  rather  ghasUy  impression 
remained  with  me,  and  probably 
not  with  me  alone. 

After  dinner,  in  spite  of  our 
efforts,  we  were  silent,  constrained, 
and  dull,  oppressed  by  a  feeling 
akin  to  the  discomfort  caused  by 
a  coming  storm.  There  was  elec- 
tricity charging  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere— a  kind  of  doubt  and 
vague  dread  as  to  what  the  mor- 
row might  bring  forth. 

Now  would  Hilda  succeed  in 
convincing  Jasper — I  knew  she 
would  try — ^that  Meredith  bored 
her,  and  that  it  was  only  her  fear 
lest  she  should  be  blamed  for 
thoughtlessness  or  coquetry  that 
had  taken  the  colour  from  her 
cheek  at  that  critical  moment  ? 

Chance  came  to  her  aid  and 
Leopold's.  The  next  morning  at 
breakfast  Mr.  Meredith  received 
a  letter  which  seemed  to  preoc- 
cupy him  immensely ;  a  business 
letter,  it  appeared,  rendering  it 
imperative  upon  him  to  run  over 
to  Ludwigsheim  for  a  few  days. 
He  had  a  long  consultation  with 
Sophie;  deliberated  as  to  whe- 
ther it  could  be  put  off,  decided 
in  the  negative;  complained  po- 
litely at  having  to  desert  his 
guests,  though  only  for  so  short 
a  time,  as  the  party,  before  long, 
must  break  up  altogether.  You 
Zbirow  was  leaving  almost  imme- 
diately ;  our  departure  was  pend- 
ing ;  the  Gerards  could  not  pro- 
long their  visit  indefinitely ;  but 
husiness  was  business ;  the  affair 
was  urgent ;  go  he  must,  and  I  felt 
sure  that,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  he  went  most  willingly. 

^  What  a  .fortunate  chance !' 
observed  Eva  to  me**  Almost  too 
fortunate,  something  whispered, 
for  a  chance.     Perhaps  his  going 
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\7as  less  obligatory  than  he  chose 
to  make  it  appear.  But  a  more 
prudent,  politic  measure  could  not 
have  been  taken.  The  step  and 
his  short  absence  must  tend  to 
disarm  Sophie's  suspicions,  to 
allay  her  displeasure  and  Jasper's, 
supposing  that  he  did  not  disdain 
to  attach  some  importance  to  the 
trifling  occurrence  of  yesterday  ; 
whilst  to  outsiders  like  myself  it 
seemed  to  show  that,  whatever 
explanations  might  have  passed 
between  Hilda  and  Leopold,  he 
and  she  at  least  did  not  choose  to 
expose  themselves  to  become  the 
theme  of  vulgar  or  ill-natured 
gossip. 

He  was  away  a  week.  Un- 
avoidable delays,  the  procrastina- 
tion of  German  men  of  business, 
kept  him  still  in  Ludwigsheim, 
whether  against  his  own  desire  or 
not  we  were  at  liberty  to  conjec- 
ture. He  was  no  correspondent — 
wrote  briefly  to  Sophie  after  his 
arrival,  complaining  of  the  delay, 
and  adding  that  in  a  day  or  two 
he  hoped  to  send  word  when  he 
might  be  expected  home — a  word 
that  both  his  wife  and  guests  just 
then  were  content  to  wait  for 
many  days  if  necessary. 

His  absence  had  the  agreeable 
effect  of  idealising  society  at 
Castle  Adlerberg.  Von  Zbirow 
came  out  of  his  shell.  With 
Meredith  he  was  always  either 
captious  and  sarcastic  or  dumb ; 
but  Jasper  and  he  had  been  friends 
from  the  first  moment,  and  could 
be  friends  to  more  purpose  now 
that  there  was  no  discordant  male 
element  to  intrude  between  the 
great  artist  and  the  cosmopolitan 
diUttante.  Those  were  days  of 
strange  pleasantness.  The  sea* 
son,  summer  —  delightful  to  the 
flesh ;  the  scene,  a  mountain  soli- 
tude—delightful to  the  eye  ;  the 
circle  suddenly  -harmonised,  and 
become  delightful  to  the  spirit. 

We  saw  little  or  no  company  at 


the  castle.  To  all  appearances 
such  a  week  must  have  been  felt 
prosy  and  uneventful  after  the 
bustle  and  gaiety  of  the  theatrical 
performance.  Impossible  to  give 
it  a  history.  To  those  who  know 
the  process  of  mental  dram-drink- 
ing it  may  be  told  in  a  few  words ; 
to  others  it  must  remain  nulL 
All  its  pleasures,  down  to  the 
most  minute,  were  touched  with 
a  magical  light  that  gave  them 
a  monstrous  momentary  worth; 
but  the  several  particulars  faded 
fast  from  biy  recollection,  eaeh 
day  and  hour,  as  it  were,  effacing 
the  last.  There  remains  only  one 
ineffaceable  impression  of  alluring 
idlesse,  beguiling  walks  and  ram- 
bles, delicious  music,  impromptu 
concerts  and  plays,  got  up  among 
ourselves  for  ourselves,  and,  over 
and  above  all,  the  strong  con- 
sciousness of  a  fellow-mind  being 
drawn  by  force  majeure  nearer 
and  nearer  to  my  own.  This  it 
was  that  made  the  puny,  stunted 
roses  of  Castle  Adlerberg  sweeter 
than  those  of  Persia,  that  gave 
the  tame  Franconian  hills  a  glory 
beyond  those  of  Switzerland, 
Sophie's  piano  more  tone  than 
other  trichords,  and  otherwise 
acted  on  me  like  direct  infatua- 
tion, so  far  as  the  word  may  apply 
to  one  who  can  never  forget  that 
this  charm  investing  things  around 
is  perfectly  unreal,  and  will  bear 
no  examination. 

Our  hostess  herself  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  musical,  poetical,  and 
other  rites.  She  was  as  vividly 
interested  in  such  matters  as  in 
cookery,  thoughlesswell  informed, 
and  always  threw  herself  eagerly 
into  art  discussions,  taking  hints 
here  and  there  for  the  education 
of  Francis  Joseph. 

Hilda  alone  held  aloof,  as  was 
natural,  inevitable.  With  what- 
ever germs  of  taste  or  appreciation 
Nature  may  have  gifted  her,  these 
had  perished  long  ago  from  want 
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of  culture.  She  herself  had  work- 
ed sedulously  to  stifle  them,  so 
that  her  likings  and  dislikings 
might  on  all  occasions  conform  to 
the  arbitrary  rules  of  fashion,  "with- 
out meeting  with  the  slightest 
opposition  from  within.  She  had 
no  part  nor  lot  in  the  spirit  that 
now  dictated  thought  and  conver- 
sation among  us,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  much.  But  it  struck 
me  as  strange  that  she  could  thus 
tacitly  agree  to  suspend  her 
sovereignty  without  resistance,  or 
appearing  vexed  or  bored.  Had 
she  had  a  lesson,  a  caution?  She 
seemed  only  to  wish  to  efface  her- 
self without  a  murmur,  sought 
solitude  and  quiet,  and  played  the 
part  of  a  silent  spectator  in  most 
of  our  occupations.  How  had 
we  changed  places,  ohe  and  I? 
Accident  again.  Out  of  the  world 
of  fashion  Hilda,  its  prize  pupil, 
either  became  a  cipher,  or  moved 
awkwardly  like  a  swan  on  land. 
But  at  Bellairs,  in  London,  wher^ 
ever  we  had  met  before,  she  had 
been  in  her  element,  supreme,  and 
had  led  the  way.  It  seemed  a 
new  order  of  things,  with  Hilda 
present,  to  And, not  her,  butmyself, 
expected  to  take  the  lead,  sought 
after,  appealed  to,  and  generally 
treated  as  if  I  were  a  kind  of 
pivot  on  which  the  life  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  circle  mostly  turn- 
ed, now  that  the  circle  were  oc- 
cupying themselves  with  matters 
about  which  she  knew  little  and 
did  not  care  at  all. 

Did  it  strike  her  that  the  gap 
between  her  and  Jasper  she  had 
tried  to  hide  was  staring  him  in 
the  face  at  last  ?  Was  she  dismay- 
ed, suspicious,  jealous  1  Neither. 
In  the  first  place,  she  seemed 
curiously  listless  and  preoccupied; 
in  the  second,  she  was  always  slow 
to  conceive  that  another  woman 
should  rise  above  her  in  any  man's 
estimation ;  and  in  the  third,  if  she 
lacked  insight  into  Jasper's  mind 


she  saw  mine — one  part  of  it,  at 
least. 

He  wanted,  or  thought  he  want- 
ed, to  be  friends  with  me  now, 
forgetting,  or  ignoring,  that  he 
himself  had  made  friendship  im- 
possible. Thrown  together  as  we 
were  now,  to  remain  strangers  was 
equally  impossible.  Still  I  fought 
against  the  idea  that  there  could, 
for  me,  beany  alternative  but  one — 
indifference.  Had  not  I  done 
with  silly  sentiment  and  perUous 
passion  long  ago  ?  Eva  shook  her 
head,  and  again  and  again  would 
have  lectured  me.  I  would  not 
listen.  Is  it  wrong  to  exercise 
one's  gifts  for  being  agreeable, 
such  as  they  are,  when  one  can  ? 
Was  it  not  Sophie  Meredith's 
wish  and  injunction  that  I  should 
help  her  to  entertain  her  guests  ? 
As  for  Mr.  Gerard,  was  it  my  duty, 
because  his  illusions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  bride  were  passing  or 
passed,  to  put  on  tasteless  and 
unbecoming  array,  to  be  un- 
gracious, taciturn,  unresponsive, 
sing  out  of  tune,  and  in  a  general 
way  hide  my  talents  in  the  earth, 
instead  of  exerting  myself  to 
do  the  best  with  them  that  I 
could?  All  because,  forsooth,  it 
might  create  in  him  a  pang  of 
passing  regret,  a  look  back  on  the 
chance  that  has  not  been  !  No,  I 
was  hardened  myself,  and  that  was 
all  which  it  really  behoved  me  to 
know. 

With  this  and  other  sophistry 
of  the  kind  I  shut  my  ears  to  all 
Eva's  homilies,  and  scouted  the 
warnings  of  the  monitor  within. 
The  day  came  when  Von  Zbirow 
was  to  leave  us.  Often  lately  I 
had  noticed  him  watching  me  with 
quite  a  new  expression  of  mingled 
surpri6ey8olicitude,and  displeasure. 
On  that  last  morning  we  chanced 
to  find  ourselves  for  two  or  three 
minutes  tete-a-tete.  He  was  in  a 
brown  study,  from  which  I  roused 
him  by  some  slight  question^  ask- 
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ing  leave  to  keep  for  another  week 
some  songs  he  had  lent  me  to 
copy. 

Listead  of  replying  he  got  up 
from  his  chair,  saying  brusquely, 

*  How  long  do  you  remain  here?' 
'  I  don't  know/  said  I  carelessly. 

*  We  proposed  to  have  left  before 
this,  but  somehow  the  time  slips 
away.  We  seem  almost  like  fix- 
tures.' 

Very  gently  ho  said,  *  We  are 
old  friends,  Picciola,  are  we  not  V 

'  0,  very  old,  as  friends  go.' 

*  Should  I  offend  you,  I  wonder, 
if  I  were  to  take  an  old  friend's — ' 
he  hesitated — *  and  an  old  man's 
privilege  to  give  advice  Y  Here  he 
paused  again,  then  added  signifi- 
cantly, *Advice,  too,  which  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  take  amiss.* 

*  0,  give  it ;  but  I  know,*  I  broke 
in — *  you  want  me  to  go.* 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly.  A  sud- 
den impulse  had  driven  me  to  cut 
short  this  coquetting  with  truth,  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  brazen. 

'And  you  mean  to  stay,'  he 
said,  with  an  evident  surprise  and 
censure,  that,  from  him,  pained 
me  inexpressibly.  *  Well,  then,  I 
will  not  affront  you  by  saying  any- 
thing more.' 

•No,  say  what  you  please,'  I 
urged,  relenting;  'it  shall  not 
wound  or  af&ont  me,  jfrom  you.' 

*  To  what  use,'  said  he,  *  if  you 
know  beforehand?  And  I  think 
you  do.     Mrs.  Gerard — ' 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Gerard,'  I  repeated, 
feeling  fierce  and  desperate,  like  an 
animal  at  bay ;  '  what  of  her  and 
me  this  morning  V 

*She  is  not  of  my  world,'  he 
exclaimed  emphatically ; '  all  that 
you  know  as  well  as  I.  Not  three 
words  that  I  could  help  have  I 
spoke  with  her  since  three  weeks 
we  are  imder  one  roof  together. 
I  like  her  not ;  she  has  no  high 
mind  nor  a  good  heart,  I  fear. 
Still  I  must  pity  her.  You  might 
spare  her  something.' 


I  had  promised  not  to  take 
offence,  and  only  laughed  con- 
strainedly. 

*  Spare  her?  0,  how  little  you 
know  !* 

*  Her  husband  cared  for  her  once, 
I  suppose.     Do  you  deny  that  f 

I  shook  my  head  and  smiled.  'He 
cared  for  her  intensely.  In  spite 
of  himself  he  cares  for  her  still.' 

*  He  will  not  long.  If  I  were 
you  I  should  not  like  even  to 
think  of  what  she  will  feel  when 
she  sees  that  he  no  more  loves  her 
the  best.  To  be  the  living  proof 
of  it  before  her  eyes  I  could  not 
bear.  It  is  one  thing  to  hate 
your  friend,  another  to  be  her 
executioner.  Have  you  women  no 
l)ity  for  each  other?* 

I  met  his  eyes  defiantly. 
'  What  will  she  feel  ?  Simply  that 
her  artifice  is  played  out,  and  that 
play-acting,  though  it  may  impose 
upon  a  lover,  cannot  be  kept  up 
permanently  before  a  husband.' 

His  look  wounded  me  by  a 
reproach  deeper  than  words  could 
convey.  The  next  minute  he 
had  left  me,  and  I  sank  down, 
buried  my  face  in  the  sofa  cushions, 
and  burst  into  an  uncontrollable 
passion  of  sobbing.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
forfeited,  not  friendship  only,  but 
esteem. 

He  had  condemned  me  utterly, 
of  course,  as  no  better  than  Hilda. 
Tet  it  was  not  I,  but  another,  who 
threatened  her  peace  of  mind. 
She  feared  nothing  from  me, 
deeming,  rightly  enough,  that  my 
heart  was  dead.  All  this  he  did  not 
know,  and  I  could  not  tell  him. 
It  was  a  lame  defence,  too,  as  I 
felt,  with  a  flash  of  self-detestation. 

Von  Zbirow  left  that  afternoon. 
A  certain  refining,  elevating, 
serious,  unselfish,  and  generally 
sound  and  saving  influence,  that 
had  been  our  preservative  hither- 
to, forsook  us  with  him. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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A  LATE  minute  of  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  on  what  is  known  as 
*  the  Fuller  case/  has  created  so 
much  sensation  in  India,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  recount  the  follow- 
ing story  from  the  *  unpublished 
diary  of  an  Indian  doctor  :* 

In  the  year  1857,  during  the 
Mutiny,  being  then  an  assistant- 
surgeon,  I  suddenly  received  or- 
ders to  join  Whitlock*s  column, 
commonly  known  as  the  Sangor 
Field  Force.  I  was  at  the  time 
doing  duty  with  the  famous  Sap- 
pers and  Miners  at  Dowlaish- 
warum,  and  chumming  in  the 
same  house  with  my  friend  Lieu- 
tenant W. 

W.  was  so  much  cut  up  at  the 
upset  of  our  bachelor  establish- 
ment, that  he  prevailed  upon  the 
commanding  officer— not  a  bad 
fellow  in  his  way — to  allow  him 
to  accompany  me.  The  Sappers 
and  Miners  had  one  or  two  com- 
panies on  field- service  with  the 
various  columns  in  Bengal,  and 
to  detach  another  subaltern  from 
head-quarters  to  go  on  service 
was  quite  in  the  p6wer  of  Colonel 
H. 

So  accordingly  one  fine  even- 
ing, having  said  adieu  to  as  plea- 
sant a  set  of  young  fellows  as  ever 
formed  a  mess,  many,  alas,  now 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  W. 
and  myself,  with  each  a  servant 
to  look  after  our  traps,  stepped  on 
board  one  of  the  canal-boats, 
which  was  to  take  us  down  to 
Cocanada,  there  to  await  the 
steamer  which  was  to  take  us  to 
Bengal 

The  voyage  in  these  canal-boate 


is  not  at  all  unpleasant ;  they  are 
large  roomy  boats  with  capital 
cabins,  and  W.  and  I,  after  our 
evening  cheroot  and  the  never- 
failing,  brandy  pawnee,  turned  in 
and  slept  soundly  till  early  morn- 
ing. 

I  am  a  very  early  riser  in  India, 
as  most  men  are  who  have  served 
any  time  in  that  country.  Resi- 
dents in  this  colder  climate  can 
scarcely  form  any  idea  of  the  calm 
beauty  of  an  Eastern  sunrise  :  the 
first  rosy  blush  of  the  sky  an- 
nouncing the  coming  of  its  lord, 
followed  by  the  freckles  of  burn- 
ished gold  on  the  light  fleecy 
clouds,  the  gradual  hum  of  re- 
turning life;  the  charming  tem- 
perature, which  admits  of  your  at 
once  plunging  from  your  bed  into 
this  delightful  bath  of  fresh  air, 
without  the  tedious  process  of 
dressing.  The  earliest  blush  of 
dawn  found  me  seated  on  deck 
in  my  pyjamas  and  night-dreas, 
smoking  the  morning  weed  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  delicious 
scenery  around  me.  I  soon  be- 
came aware  that  a  quantity  of 
wild  duck  were  passing  over  in 
flights  of  five  or  six  at  a  time,  and 
so  flinging  aside  my  cigar  I  called 
my  boy*  to  unstrap  my  gun-case 
and  get  out  my  gun. 

My  repeated  shots,  most  of 
them  successful,  aroused  W.,  and 
the  ducks  were  soon  having  a 
warm  time  of  it  from  our  four 
bairels.  The  native  rowers  had 
stopped  the  boat  and  were  mak- 
ing capital  retrievers,  swimming 

*In  India — at  least  on  the  Madras 
side— all  male  servants,  whaterar  thmr 
ages,  are  called  *  boys.* 
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after  such  duck  as  fell  into  the 
canal,  and  bringing  others  out 
from  the  rice-fields  around.  The 
fun  was  fast  and  furious,  and 
none  enjoyed  it  more  than  the 
native  rowers  themselves,  who 
saw  visions  i)f  plentiful  curry  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  ducks.  We 
had  killed  a  sufficient  number, 
and  the  sun,  which  had  now' 
arisen,  was  beginning  to  warn  us 
that  if  we  wished  to  reach  our 
destination  before  he  became  un- 
bearable we  had  better  get  on, 
when  a  last  unlucky  shot  of  mine 
brought  about  the  disaster  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  my  8t6ry. 

It  was  my  last  shot,  fatal  to  a 
beautiful  pin-tailed  duck,  that  did 
the  mischief.  I  was  following 
the  bird  as  it  dropped,  when  I 
saw  some  distance  oif,  but  in  the 
direct  line  of  fire,  the  figure  of  a 
man  arise  from  the  paddy-field 
yelling  like  mad.  ^  Ah !  Ma ! 
Yah !'  shouted  the  fellow,  whOst 
he  danced  about  as  if  a  tarantula 
had  bitten  him.  'Ah!  Ma!  Yah!' 
went  forth  his  shouts  in  piercing 
accents. 

'  Halloa  !  what's  the  matter  f 
exclaimed  W. ;  'by  Jove,  a  snake 
has  bitten  him !' 

'Ko,  sar,'  said  my  intelligent 
boy  Bamsawmy.  *  I  think  master 
done  shoot  him.' 

And  so  it  turned  out.  I  de- 
spatched one  of  the  boatmen  to 
secure  the  man — a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult process,  for  he  seemed  to 
think  something  more  was  going 
to  happen  to  him ;  but  at  last  he 
was  persuaded  to  come  alongside 
to  the  bank  whither  we  had  de- 
scended. It  turned  out  on  ex- 
amination that  two  pellets  of  shot 
had  entered  his  leg  just  about  the 
calf;  had  he  worn  clothing  of  any 
sort  over  his  legs,  which  natives 
do  not,  the  shots  would  have 
made  no  impression,  for  they  had 
barely  broken  the  cuticle  and 
lodg^  there.     They  were  easily 


detached  with  the  point  of  an 
ordinary  penknife,  and  the  man 
solaced  with  a  couple  of  rupees, 
one  for  each  pellet,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  cheroots.  He  departed, 
evidently  as  pleased  with  the 
whole  transaction  as  he  had  been 
at  first  frightened ;  for  he  followed 
our  boat  some  little  way  down 
talking  to  the  boatmen,  who  were 
the  same  caste  men,  and  most 
probably  acquaintances.  At  last 
he  salaamed  and  took  his  leave. 

We  reached  Cocanada  some- 
what later  than  we  intended,  from 
our  double  detention  of  sport  and 
accident,  but  still  in  fair  time  for 
breakfast.  We  put  up  at  the  re- 
sidence of  the  assistant-collector, 
Mr.  H.;  for  although  he  was  him- 
self out  in  the  district  on  juma- 
bunda  (i.e.  collecting  the  taxes 
and  settling  revenue  matters  ge- 
nerally) he  had  written,  when  he 
heard  of  our  coming,  to  say  his 
house  was  at  our  disposal,  and 
his  servants  had  orders  to  look 
after  us  during  our  stay.  Ah, 
dear  old  days  of  Indian  hospital- 
ity !  Are  they  gone  never  to  re- 
turn ?  Has  competition,  or  some 
other  '  ition,'  completely  knocked 
them  on  the  head?  Have  they 
disappeared,  like  the  rupee  of  our 
earlier  days;  and  is  eighteen- 
pence  henceforth  and  for  ever  to 
represent  the  two  shillings  of  by- 
gone times)  Forbid  it,  0  ye 
Fates  !  India  is  a  hot  place,  and, 
in  many  respects,  a  dull  and  a 
trying  one;  but  as  long  as  men 
were  hospitable,  cheery,  and  kind 
to  each  other,  and  the  rupee  was 
what  it  pretended  to  be,  two 
shillings,  it  was  not  an  unbear- 
able place.  If  the  present  state 
of  things  continues,  India  will 
soon  be  Russian;  for  I  venture 
to  prophesy  Englishmen  will 
scarcely  care  to  go  to  India  to 
cultivate  la  miahe ;  that  can  be 
done  at  home  much  more  profit- 
ably. 
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Oar  steamer,  we  found,  would 
not  be  in  for  a  day  or  two ;  so  we 
proceeded  to  make  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  we  could  in  H.'s 
admirably  furnished  house.  Our 
host  and  friend,  a  frequent  visitor 
of  the  Sappers'  mess,  was  not  only 
a  member  of  that  most  liberally- 
paid  service,  the  Civil  Service  of 
India,  but  a  man  of  considerable 
private  fortune  besides.  His  fa- 
ther, and  I  believe  his  grandfather 
before  him,  had  been  members  of 
the  old  Company's  Civil  Service  ; 
and  his  name  was  like  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  land.  I  feel 
tempted  almost  to  digress,  and 
express  my  views  on  the  power- 
ful hold  this  same  transmission  of 
service  from  father  to  son  gave  us 
over  the  people  of  India ;  who  per- 
.  haps  more  than,  certainly  as  much 
as,  any  people  io  the  world,  look 
up  to  and  respect  this  inherit- 
ance of  power  in  the  same  family. 
It  obtained  not  only  in  the  Civil 
Service,  but  in  the  army ;  many 
a  young  cadet  on  arriving  in  In- 
dia was  sent  to  a  regiment  per- 
haps commanded  by  his  father, 
or  in  which  his  father,  and  most 
probably  his  grandfieither,  had 
served.  He  joined  not  merely 
a  regiment,  but  a  body  of  devoted 
retainers,  who  were  proud  and 
happy  to  serve  him  ;  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  visible  embodiment 
of  the  Eaj  whose  salt  they  ate. 
W.'s  (my  travelling  companion) 
father  and  grandfather  had  both 
been  Company's  militaiy  servants ; 
and  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side  had  been  an  eminent  civilian, 
sometime  acting  governor  of  the 
Presidency.  The  present  system 
of  officering  our  regiments  from 
a  staff  corps  but  ill  replaces  this 
old  custom;  indeed  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  now  it  has  had  a  fair 
trial,  to  be  a  lamentable  failure. 
The  present  officers,  many  of 
whom  have  commenced  their  ca- 
reer in  European  regiments,  and 


imbibed  a  contempt  for  the  sepoy 
they  never  get  over,  care  little 
or  nothing  for  the  sepoy,  and  the 
sepoy  entertains  much  the  same 
feelings  for  his  officer.  If  a  na- 
tive army  is  necessary  at  all,  it 
must  be  officered,  as  in  the  old 
Company's  days,  by  a  class  of 
officers  educated  for,  and  devoted 
to,  their  particular  duty.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  so  essential  in  the  Civil 
Service ;  the  competition  system 
has  not  in  that  branch  been  so 
great  a  failure — even  if  it  has 
failed  at  all — as  was  predicted  of 
it.  But  whilst  I  consider  that 
there  was  a  direct  advantage  in 
having  men  trained  to  the  Ser- 
vices, whose  family  history  and 
antecedents  gave  them  a  great  and 
vital  interest  in  the  country,  I  go 
further,  and  think  that  men  who 
have  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  India  have  a  greater  claim 
for  appointments  for  their  sons 
than  people  of  the  same  class  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  England. 
A  country  squire,  or  clergyman, 
or  doctor,  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  some  village  or  town  in  Eng- 
land, surely  gives  his  sons,  from 
that  very  residence,  an  advantage 
for  any  career  they  may  choose  to 
adopt  in  that  same  locality  over 
strangers  who  may  choose  to 
settle  down  there  and  compete 
with  them.  If  so,  why  should 
the  Indian  Civil  servant,  or  doc- 
tor, or  soldier,  not  reap  the  same 
advantage  for  his  children  ?  Not 
only  does  it  seem  to  me  would 
it  be  a  fair  advantage  for  these 
servants  of  the  Government  to 
look  forward  to  for  their  off- 
spring, but  I  am  convinced  it 
would  be  immensely  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  H.'s  house, 
as  I  was  remarking,  was  a  most 
comfortable  one.  With  a  billiard- 
room,  a  good  swimming-bath,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  the  best  ma- 
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gazines  and  newspapers,  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  passing  a  comfort- 
able day.  His  cook  was,  we  knew, 
famous  for  his  curries,  and  the 
beer  was  cooled  to  perfection; 
what  could  a  couple  of  subalterns 
desire  more?  We  were  both  brim- 
ful of  military  ardour,  and  most 
anxious  to  join  the  army  in  Ben- 
gal to  see  some  service ;  but  if  the 
steamer  was  delayed  a  day  or  two 
more,  we  were  quite  determined 
not  to  break  our  hearts  over  the 
matter. 

On  the  following  morning  we 
had  returned  from  our  morning 
walk,  and  were  enjoying  our  chota 
hazree,  or  small  breakfast,  that  cu- 
rious but  very  enjoyable  meal  so 
peculiar  to  India ;  we  were  seated 
in  the  verandah  overlooking  the 
park -like  grounds  which  sur- 
rounded the  house,  when  suddenly 
we  became  aware  of  a  procession 
entering  them  from  the  road. 
First  came  a  man  beating  a  tom- 
tom, or  native  drum,  in  a  slow 
funereal  manner ;  then  a  number 
of  men,  women,  and  boys  chant- 
ing as  it  were  a  low  dismal  sort 
of  song ;  then  more  women  crying 
and  beating  their  bosoms,  with 
hair  dishevelled,  and  in  their 
midst,  the  centre  of  attraction,  a 
low  charpoy  or  native  bed,  on 
which  a  figure,  apparently  that  of  a 
corpse,  lay  extended;  a  promiscu- 
ous crowd  of  ragamuffins  of  all 
sorts,  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  more  or  less  howling,  closed  the 
procession.  It  seemed  to  us  like 
a  funeral,  but  we  were  puzzled  to 
imagine  what  could  lead  them  to 
bring  it  into  a  European  gentle- 
man's grounds.  It  slowly  ap- 
proached the  house,  and  as  it  did 
so  our  servants  came  out  into  the 
verandah  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

Presently  they  had  reached  the 
gravel  walk  just  in  front  of  where 
we  were  seated,  and  putting  down 
the  bed  the  cries  of  the  women 


and  howls  of  the  men  ascended 
in  one  sustained  chorus,  and  then 
suddenly  ceased. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  boy  1  for 
goodness*  sake  ask  them,'  was  our 
natural  query. 

Then  commenced  an  excited 
conversation  between  our  servant 
and  the  people,  who  all  seemed 
desirous  to  talk  at  once.  We 
could  perceive,  however,  that  our 
boy  was  getting  somewhat  ex- 
cited, and  plying  one  of  the  men 
with  rapid  questions :  this  lasted 
about  a  minute  or  more,  when  he 
turned  and  thus  addressed  us : 

'This  bad  business,  sar!  Master 
remember  shooting  one  man  yes- 
terday. They  saying  he  gone  dead, 
sar;  native  doctor  look  at  leg,  sar, 
saying  that  mortify,  and  man  must 
die,  sar !' 

On  hearing  this  I  approached 
the  cot,  and  there  extended  on  it 
was  our  friend  of  yesterday.  His 
face  had  been  whitened  with  chu- 
nam,  a  sort  of  liquid  lime  or  white- 
wash, his  jaw  was  tied  up,  and 
his  body  covered  with  a  cotton 
sheet,  so  that  only  the  face  was 
visible.  A  moment's  glance  show- 
ed me  the  man  was  breathing,  and 
sUpping  my  hand  under  the  sheet, 
I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  his 
pulse  was  beating  ywith  the  mea- 
sured and  equable  force  of  health. 
We  were  witnesses  of  a  monstrous 
sham. 

I  held  my  own  counsel,  how- 
ever, and  proceeded  by  means  of 
my  boy,  for  my  knowledge  of 
Tamil  was  very  limited,  to  make 
inquiries.  Why  had  they  not 
taken  the  man  to  the  European 
dispensary  and  shown  him  to  the 
English  doctor  1  Preferred  the 
native  doctor.  Good;  but  what 
had  he  done  besides  saying  the 
man  must  die  ?  '  Telling  most 
take  him  and  show  to  the  hurra 
sahib,  collector  gentleman,'  and 
so  forth. 

I  succeeded,  after  some  little 
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conversation,  in  persuading  the 
people  the  man  at  any  rate  was 
not  yet  dead,  a  conclusion  in  which 
the  impostor  himself  at  length 
joined,  by  opening  his  eyes  and 
taking  a  visible  interest  in  my 
proceedings.  For  I  had  turned 
down  the  sheet  and  was  com- 
mencing an  examination,  luckily 
in  this  case  not  a  post-mortem 
examination,  of  the  injured  limb. 
It  had  been  bandaged  up  in  an 
enormous  quantity  of  rollers  and 
cloths  of  difiPerent  sorts,  many  of 
them  not  the  most  cleanly.  Hav* 
ing  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends 
removed  one  or  two,  we  came 
upon  a  bandage  saturated  with 
some  red  fluid,  now  dry,  however, 
which  certainly  had  a  very  ghastly 
appearance,  and  produced  a  howl 
of  commiseration  from  the  by- 
standers. The  patient  shut  his 
eyes  here  and  assumed  once  more 
the  corpse-like  aspect,  which  he 
seemed  to  think  more  suitable  for 
the  occasion,  and  my  assistants 
seemed  unwilling  to  continue. 
However,  with  the  help  of  my 
servant  and  my  knife  I  managed 
to  remove  this  cloth ;  it  had  most 
probably  been  smeared  with  the 
blood  of  a  fowl  killed  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  we  soon  came  down 
to  the  injured  limb  itself. 

There  it  lay  extended  before 
me  in,  what  my  practised  eye  told 
me  at  once,  the  fair  proportions 
and  symmetry  of  health.  It  was 
smeared  over,  after  the  manner  of 
the  country,  with  the  pulp  of 
green  leaves  beaten  up  in  a  mor- 
tar with  a  little  water,  but  its 
temperature,  size,  and  shape  told 
me  at  once  it  was  a  perfectly 
sound  limb,  and  as  free  from 
*  mortification '  as  any  one  of  my 
own  limbs.  I  called  W.,  who, 
after  the  manner  of  non^profes- 
sional  men,  had  rather  stood  aloof 
from  close  contact  W}th  a  sick 
man,  to  come  over  and  look  at 
the  limb,  and  explained  to  him  in 


a  few  words  what  a  frightful  de- 
ception and  lie  the  whole  thing 
was.  *  ITow,*  I  said,  *  we  must 
get  the  man  on  his  legs,  and  make 
him  walk,  and  convince  the  people 
the  whole  thing  is  an  imposture.' 

This  was  more  easily  said  than 
done;  the  man,  however,  who 
had  found  the  use  of  his  tongue, 
stoutly  denied  his  ability  to  stand, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  assistance 
of  one  or  two  of  his  friends  and 
our  servants  that  we  managed  to 
raise  him  from  his  recumbent  to 
a  standing  position.  From  this, 
however,  he  would  immediately 
have  fallen  had  we  withheld  for 
a  moment  our  support. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  people  and 
W.  that  the  leg  was  in  no  way 
mortified,  that  indeed  it  was  as 
soimd  and  well  to  do  as  the  other ; 
and  sending  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  house  for  some  warm  water 
I  intended  to  wash  off  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  leaf  plaster  with  which 
the  leg  was  covered,  and  demon- 
strate the  exact  nature  of  the  very 
trifling  wound  he  had  received. 

But  W.'s  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. '  Confound  the  fellow  !' 
I  heard  him  exclaim ;  and  the  next 
moment  he  delivered  from  his 
left  foot  as  smart  a  kick  on  the 
fellow's  seat  of  honour  as  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  adminis- 
tered. 

The  effect  was  magical;  the 
whilom  dead  man  and  then  com- 
plete cripple  bounded  off  with  the 
agility  of  an  antelope.  Away 
across  the  park  he  sped,  run- 
ning as  I  never  before  saw  a 
man  run,  and  almost  immediately 
pursued  by  his  duped  friends,  or 
at  any  rate  Mends  who  pretended 
to  have  been  duped,  for  they 
pursued  him  with  execrations 
and  vituperations.  The  few  who 
remained  behind  were  loud  in 
their  protestations  of  indignation 
at  the  sooundrers  conduct,  who 
they  suddenly  remembered  had 
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always  been  a  bad  character.  We 
could  see  the  impostor  running 
away,  still  pursued  by  the  crowd 
that  had  accompanied  him ;  still 
hear  their  cries  of  derision  and 
opprobrium  as  we  turned  back  to 
the  house  and  resumed  our  seats  at 
the  table,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
failure  of  the  plot. 

But  it  might  have  been  a  very 
different  matter.  Had  we  not 
been  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
H.,  the  assistant-collector,  as  to 
have  gone  to  his  house,  and  thus 
been  present  to  expose  the  cheat, 
and  had  H.  been  at  home  when 
the  *  corpse'  was  brought  to  his 
residence,  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing might  have  occurred:  H., 
without  examining  the  'corpse,' 
which  would  not  have  fallen 
within  hifl  legitimate  functions, 
would  have  ordered  the  friends  to 
take  it  to  the  dispensary,  and 
written  a  note,  official  or  other- 
wise, to  the  doctor,  asking  him  to 
examine  the  body  and  report. 
The  body,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
would  not  have  been  taken  that 
day ;  and  when  next  day  a  person 
was  sent  to  make  inquiries  he 
would  return  with  either  a  report 
that  his  friends  had  performed  the 
usual  funeral  obsequies  over  it — 
that  is,  had  burnt  it— -or  some 
'  body'  would  be  sent  to  the  dis- 
pensary most  probably  in  such  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition, 
that  the  doctor  would  report  he 
was  unable  to  determine  the  cause 
of  death.  In  a  country  where  de- 
composition sets  in  with  such  rapi- 
dity as  in  Indi&y post-mortem  exam- 
inations are  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  of  no  avail  unless  performed 
almost  immediately  after  death* 

The  consequences  in  either  case 
would  have  been  much  the  same. 
The  impression  left  upon  H.'s 
mind  would  have  been  that  some 
European  officers  coming  down 
country  had  shot,  accidentally  or 
otherwise^  a  native,  and  it  would 


have  been  his  duty  to  report  it. 
Even  if  we  had  embarked  for  Cal- 
cutta on  the  very  day  of  our  arri- 
val, and  left  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  collector  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  ascer- 
taining exactly  who  wo  were,  and 
we  should  have  first  awakened  to 
the  truth  of  our  unpleasant  posi- 
tion when  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  transaction. 

In  the  case  related  above,  and 
in  the  time  referred  to,  most  pro- 
bably a  heavy  fine  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  rupees,  as  compensation 
for  the  widow  and  orphans  of  the 
'  dead'  man,  would,  with  a  se- 
vere reprimand,  have  met  the 
merits  of  the  case.  In  the  present 
day, '  Good  gad,'  as  my  friend  H. 
would  say,  *  there  is  no  knowing 
what  would  take  place.' 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the 
mild  Hindoo  is  not  entirely  with- 
out guile.  He  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
fellow  in  his  way,  and  people  who 
have  lived  long  in  the  country  and 
understand  him  well,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  treat  him  not  only 
with  great,  but  uniform  kindness. 
The  length  of  time  servants  re- 
main in  the  same  family  in  India 
should  in  itself  be  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  hasty  accusations 
occasionally  brought  by  impulsive 
people,  who  generally  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  of  ill- 
treatment  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  by  the  Anglo-Saxon.  I 
venture  to  think,  heretical  as  it 
may  appear,  that  a  closer  bond  of 
sympathy  and  affection  exists  be- 
tween masters  and  servants  in 
India  than  obtains  in  this  the 
mother  country ;  and  that  your 
English  official  in  that  country 
does  not  require  to  be  taught  hu- 
manity by  lius  brother  in  England. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
above  simple,  but  perfectly  true, 
story  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
native  of  India  has  also  sometimes 
his  *  little  games.' 


LANDSCAPE  MEMORIES. 

No.  m.  AN  AUTUMN  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  nuts  have  ripen'd  in  holt  and  shaw. 
The  brambles  have  brook'd  the  evil  claw, 
And  summer  is  over,  and  close  to  cover 
The  bright-eyed  pheasants  warily  draw ; 

But  as  nights  grow  longer 

The  heat  grows  stronger, 
As  bleak  cold  weather  comes  in  with  the  thaw. 

Leaves  are  turning  to  red  and  brown. 
And  the  full  clear  stream  comes  merrily  down ; 
The  trouts  they  leap  where  the  eddies  sleep, 
And  a  faint  sound  comes  of  the  distant  town, 

With  a  clang  of  bells 

That  falls  and  swells, 
As  on  the  grass  the  tired  lie  down. 

Apples  are  ripe  for  the  cider-press  ; 
Woods  are  gay  in  their  autumn  dress ; 
Eed  and  gold,  all  strong  and  bold. 
Earth  pranks  herself,  with  no  distress 

Because  of  her  age — 

She  war  will  wage 
To  the  last,  and  die  in  her  royal  dress. 

0,  but  the  grass  is  cool  and  sweet 
Under  the  tread  of  our  naked  feet ! 
And  the  water  is  cool  in  each  broad  pool, 
And  little  brown  fishes  come  up  to  meet 

Each  strong  lithe  limb. 

As  we  bathe  and  swim. 
Or  lie  on  the  margin  and  dabble  our  feet. 

And  blue  kingfishers  dart  and  shoot 
Down  by  the  stream  where  the  alders  root ; 
With  a  thought  of  the  hue  of  the  heaven's  blue, 
And  a  thought  of  innocent  joy  to  boot — 

0,  just  for  a  day 

Let  us  rest  and  play, 
And  remember  the  child,  and  forget  the  brute  ! 

Ay,  in  this  autumn  afternoon, 

When  the  time  draws  on  to  the  hunter's  moon. 

Let  us  forget,  and  be  children  yet, 

Trouble  will  come  again  over  soon  ! 

Each  aching  breast 

Be  luU'd  to  rest 
By  rustle  and  ripple  and  cushat's  croon. 

B.  MONTGOMERIE  RANKING. 
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LARRY  DOOLAN'S  TIGER-HUNT. 


WO  of  OB  were  walking  down  th« 
KoTaie  Fobs,  my  Mend  Fftirlogli 
and  I,  one  morning  early  in 
Febroary  1860.  I  waa  on  m; 
way  to  Bombay,  to  catch  the 
mail  steamer  that  vas  to  convey 
me  back  to  old  England,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years,  during  which 
I  anffered  mach  hardship  and  ex- 
posure in  the  memorable  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  waa  now  bundled 
oat  of  the  country  as  fast  as  I 
could  go  with  a  year's  leave  on 
half-pay,  and  a  medical  certificate 
which  made  oat  that  I  was  nearly 
in  artietdo  mortis. 

At  two  stages  from  Ifagpoie, 

I  met  with  my  old  friend  Fair- 

*      legh,  and,  after  staying  one  night 

with  him,  he  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  fint  dak  bungalow  towards 

Nagpore,  that  of  E.onue, 

As  we  stood  on  the  top  of  the  pass  and  looked  over  the  varied 
landscape  of  miles  upon  miles  of  dark  forest,  intersected  by  numerous 
jangle  streams  that  lay  beneath  us,  and  upon  Uie  little  village  lying 
at  Uie  foot  of  the  ghaut  we  were  descending,  roy  friend  said, 

'  I  never  come  down  to  Eoraie  without  thinking  of  a  trick  we 
played  on  a  young  Irishman,  belonging  to  a  detachment  which 
marched  through  here  a  year  or  two  ago,  on  their  way  to  some  station 
in  Madras.  The  officers  were  a  very  jolly  hospitable  set  of  fellows, 
and  one  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  whilst  we  were  in 
company,  which  was  for  three  or  four  days,  they  insisted  on  my  join- 
ing them  at  mess.  The  first  meal  I  took  with  them  was  breakfast, 
and  there  was  something  in  the  way  of  brawn  on  the  table.  Now  I 
never  touch  pig  in  any  shape  oi  way  in  this  country,  so  I  was  not 
going  to  be  tempted ;  but  my  friend  Mac,  seeing  me  looking  at  it, 
advised  me  not  to  trf  it,  as  one  of  them  had  shot  a  wild  pig  a  week 
before,  and  its  inexhaustible  properties  were  b^inning  to  create  a 
shadow  of  doubt. 

"Here,  Naidoo,  what  pig  is  thatl"  called  out  Mac  to  the  mess 
batler,  a  fat  oily-looking  Madrassee,  who  grinned  as  he  replied, 

"That  pig,  sari  Why,  that  pig  Cap'in  Andersin  killin'  way  up  de 
jungle  dar  I" 

"You  rascal,  I  believe  this  pig  never  saw  the  outside   of  this 
village." 
"Mi  bapie,  sahib,  what  fur  masta  tink  I  make  cookin'  bazar  pig 
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that  fashin'  1  Xo,  ear  !  that  Cap'in 
Andersin  pig :  got  'im  plenty  yet 
— he  big  as  one  baffler  !" 

*  However,  I  laughingly  remark- 
ed that  it  was  all  the  same  to  me, 
for  I  never  partook  of  pig  in  any 
shape  or  form  in  India. 

**  What,  not  a  cut  of  a  nice 
ham  or  a  rasher  from  a  tin  of 
Overland  bacon  1  Bedad,  ye 
wouldn't,  be  after  refusin*  that, 
would  ye  V*  broke  in  a  red-haired 
little  man  opposite,  whose  speech 
betrayed  him  as  a  native  of  the 
sister  island. 

''  Not  even  a  home  rasher  would 
tempt  me  out  here.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  a  fit  food  for  a 
tropical  climate ;  and  secondly,  it 
is  looked  upon  with  universal  ab- 
horrence by  all  around." 

''Ah,  isitthenaytives  ye  manet 
Well,  then,  I*d  ate  it  to  spite  'em, 
I  would." 

"  Well,  if  there  were  any  moral 
principles  involved  in  it,  I  would 
do  so  too  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
such  inducements  I  would,  as  I 
have  to  mix  much  with  all  classes 
of  natives,  rather  not  depreciate 
the  esteem  in  which  I  might  be 
held,  especially  as  I  am  strict  with 
them  in  matters  concerning  their 
own  religion." 

"  Faith,  an'  what  is  it  ye  have 
to  do  with  their  religion  ^if  they 
have  any,  the  bastes !" 

"  You  had  better  not  enter  into 
ft  controversy  with  Fairlegh  about 
religion,  Doolan.  He's  a  moulvie 
and  a  pundit  all  rolled  into  one," 
said  Mac;  **  and  you've  precious  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  any,  except  what 
the  P.P.  of  Kill-'em-by-inches,  or 
whatever  you  call  your  paternal 
place,  taught  you  by  help  of  a 
broomstick." 

**  Killinchy,  Killinchy,  ye  omad- 
haun,  an'  it's  Castle  Doolan  ye 
mane  when  ye  speak  of  me  pater- 
nal home." 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  replied 
Mac,  winking  at  me.  **  I  say,  Fair- 


legh, shall  we  have  a  look  round 
the  track,  and  see  if  there  are  any 
snipe  r 

"I  have  no  objection,"  I  re- 
plied, rising;  and  we  went  out 
together. 

"  Kow  look  here,  Fairlegh,"  said 
Macpherson,  when  we  were  out  in 
the  open.  *'  I  want  to  play  Doolan 
a  trick,  and  you  can  help  me.  It 
will  do  bim  a  lot  of  good,  for  of 
all  the  bumptious,  do-everything, 
know-everything  fellows  I  ever 
came  across,  this  one  beats  them 
alL  We  have  long  been  on  the 
look-out  for  an  opportunity  for 
taking  a  nse  out  of  bim,  and  now 
I  think  you  can  assist  us." 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  not 
much  given  to  practical  jokes,  but 
what  is  it  I  can  do  ?" 

"  Do  1  I'll  teU  you  what  to  do. 
I've  got  a  grand  idea.  You  know 
that  nasty  old  cantankerous  camel 
you  have,  that  roars  whenever  any 
one  goes  witkin  twenty  yards  of 
him  9  Well,  I  want  you  to  post 
him  somewhere  on  a  jungly  road 
to-night;  and  then,  at  mess,  we 
will  begin  to  talk  about  tigers. 
Doolan  is  sure  to  contradict  every- 
thing that  is  said,  and  to  deny,  as  he 
has  been  doing,  tiiat  there  is  a  tiger 
between  Allahabad  and  Nagpore ; 
and  thus  we'll  persuade  bom  to 
come  out,  and  I  am  sure  he'll  bolt 
the  moment  he  hears  the  camel.'* 

'  There  appeared  to  be  no  great 
harm  in  the  trick,  and  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  good  lesson* to  the 
young  fellow,  who  was  an  addle- 
brained  rattle-pate,  and  rather  a 
nuisance  in  the  regiment ;  so  our 
plans  were  laid.  The  camel  was 
an  extraordinarily  surly  one ;  the 
mere  sound  of  a  footstep  in  his 
vicinity  was  enough  to  make  him 
growl  and  roar  in  their  peculiar 
way.  I  did  not  care  to  send  him 
very  far  out,  for  Koraie  is  a  tiger- 
ish place,  and  I  did  not  want  the 
tables  to  be  turned  on  me  by  los- 
ing my  camel ;  so  I  told  the  driver 
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to  post  him  in  a  thicket  by  the 
roadside,  about  a  mile  oat  of  the 
village. 

*•  Well,  at  mess  that  evening  oar 
friend  was  in  high  feather;  he 
condemned  this  thmg  and  praised 
that,  and  laid  down  the  law  like 
a  chief  justice,  and  all  the  time 
my  little  friend  Mac  was  winking 
at  those  who  were  let  into  the 
secret,  and  chuckling  to  himself 
with  delight. 

'Dmaerover,  most  of  the  party, 
inetading  the  victim,  adjourned  to 
my  tent,  where  there  was  a  bright 
fire^  and  coffee  and  chocolate  for 
those  who  liked  soch  things,  and 
grogfbrthe  others  who  likedsome- 
thix^  stronger.  We  drew  our 
chaos  round  the  fixe,  and  Mac  be- 
gan the  campaign. 

*'I  say,  Fairle^  any  tigers 
about  here  T 

"O,  yes,"  I  replied;  "lots. 
Hem's  Doolan  won't  believe  it, 
he  says." 

**  No  more  will  L  Now  look 
at  here  now,  we've  been  trapesing 
through  miles  of  this  wretched 
sczub  that  lines  this  dhirtyould 
wathex^coorse  ye  calls  a  road,  an' 
sona  a  fut  of  one  have  I  seen. 
Ajbl  they  tell  ye  ould  women's 
tales  o'  man-aters  at  ivry  turm. 
It'a  as  much  an  imposition  as  the 
whole  counthree  is-~«n'  that,  be 
the  phowers,  is  the  naked  truth." 

'^But  there  is  a  man-eater  on 
thk  ghaut.  Fairish,  is  there  notf" 
asked  Mac. 

"Certainly;  he  may  be  throt- 
tling some  poor  wretch  at  thievery 
moment,  for  all  we  know." 

"Thin  why  doesn't  he  come 
out  to  a  ghintleman  wid  a  gun  in 
his  fist,  who  doesn't  care  a  rap  for 
a  whisker  of  the  dhirty  spalpeen, 
instead  of  breaking  the  skulls  o' 
these  black  naygurs  that's  got 
nothin'  in  'em  afther  all — nothin' 
at  all,  at  all !  But  what's  the  use 
o'  talking?  I'd  bet  a  tin-phound 
note  agin  a  brass  button  that  I'd 


go  through  the  length  an'  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  niver  see  one." 

"I'll  bet  you  Fairlegh  shows 
you  one  to-night  if  you'll  go  out 
with  him,"  said  Mac. 

"Castle  Doolan  to  a  cottar's 
shebeen  that  he  doesn't  V 

"  What  do  you  say,  Fairlegh  1" 
asked  Mac. 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  "  I  don't 
know  about  the  certainty ;  but  if 
Mr.  Doolan  will  venture  out  with 
me  we  may  come  across  one.  We 
will  see  what  my  shikaree  says. 
Here,  Moula,  do  you  think  there 
is  any  chance  of  a  tiger  to-night  V 

"  Who  knows )  Bat  the  moon 
is  bright,  we  can  find  out  by  see- 
ing."* 

"  Well,  get  out  the  guns." 

'  The  shikaree  set  to  work  in  a 
systematic  way  which  showed  he 
was  accustomed  to  such  nightly 
movements,  and  we  could  see  the 
Irishman's  eyes  following  him. 

"Is  it  going  out  to-night  ye 
manef  he  asked. 

**  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  And  what  would  ye  be  afther 
a-doing  whin  ye're  outf 

"  0,  we  will  walk  along  through 
the  forest  to  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
There  is  a  cart-road  through  the 
jungle,  and  as  the  moon  is  bright 
we  may  get  sight  of  one  of  the 
animals  you  are  desirous  of  seeing." 

"  An'  it*s  trapesing  about  in  ^e 
jangles  all  night  ye  would  be, 
whin  it's  up  in  the  mamin'  and 
fall  in  afore  gun-fire,  wid  the 
Colonel  a-swearin'  at  yez  as  ye're 
not  dressed  afore  ye're  out  0'  bed. 
Now  look  at  here  now,  Larry 
Doolan's  the  boy  for  a  tiger  or 
any  other  baste  in  broad  daylight, 
but  he'll  be  hanged  if  he's  going 
to  give  up  his  night's  rest  for  one!" 

"  But,  Doolan,  you've  got  a  bet 
on  it ;    don't    show  the    white 
feather,  man !"  cried  the  others. 
Don't  ye  talk  about  white 
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feather,  Xiotter,  oi  7e'U  have  to 
answer  foi  it,  bedad  I  Me  OBcle 
Terence  Doolan,  reat  faia  aowl  I  haa 
drilled  bolea  in  Fhajnix  Park 
throngh  moie  men  tban  ye've  got 
buttona  on  jei  jacket,  me  bhoy." 
'  'That  in  ay  he,  and  Teriy  D  oolan, 
your  Tenerable  ancle  of  drilling 
notoriety,  would  have  been  do- 
lighted  at  the  opportonity  offered 
to-night  of  drilling  another  hole 


in  a  Toyal  tigar ;  so  brace  up,  old 
boy,  for  the  famQy  credit." 

"  Now,  now,  now,  look  at  here 
now,  Meejor,  it's  jokin'  ye  are 
entoirely,  isn't  it,  whin  ye  talk  of 
goin'  afther  eavage  bastes  at  this 
toime  o'  night  t" 

''So,"  I  replied,  "I  am  not  jok- 
ing. I  BO  often  go  out  on  a  fine 
moonlight  night  tiiat  yon  see  my 
servants  make  no  qneation  about 


it,  bat  get  everything  ready  at  a 
few  moment's  notice  that  is  likely 
to  be  required.  I  daresay  some 
of  your  Mends  here  will  go  with 
us." 

"  Yes,  we'll  all  go,"  shouted  the 
rest;  and  poor  Doolan  was  hustled 
out  with  a  gun  stuck  oa  his 
shoulder,  looking  a  perfect  martyr. 
I  was  half  soiry  I  had  lent  myself 


to  his  humiliation;  but  I  thought 
that  very  likely  the  lesson  would 
Eave  him  from  much  trouble  in 
after-life,  for  Tery  often  a  good 
snub  at  the  beginning  of  one's 
career,  if  well  deserved,  does  one 
a  lot  of  good. 

'  Well,  as  we  went  along  these 
mischievous  lads  told  wonderful 
stories  of  tigers  springing  out  of 
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thickets  upon  trayelleiSy  and  how 
they  roared  to  frighten  their  prey, 
and  quite  worked  up  poor  Doolan'a 
feelings  to  the  highest  pitch.  As 
we  approached  the  wooded  part 
of  the  road  I  enjoined  strict  silence, 
and  made  Doolan  walk  ahead 
with  me,  the  others  following. 
Every  night-jar  that  flew  up  made 
him  jump;  when  at  last,  in  the 
gloomiest  part  of  the  road,  we 
heard  a  most  sayage  bubhling  sort 
of  growl  or  roar,  very  familiar  to 
my  ears,  but  electrifying  to  poor 
Paddy,  who  stopped  short,  and 
exclaimed, 

''0,  be  the  phowers,  what's 
thatr 

''Look  out,  Larry,  there's  a 
tiger  coming  r*  whispered  Mac. 

'  Another  roar. 

''  0  blissid  Moses,  we'll  all  be 
kilt  entoirely  I  Look  at  here  now, 
Meejor,  I'm  paid  for  food  for 
powther  an'  bullets,  but  it  ain't 
in  my  commission  for  to  be  aten 
by  wild  bastes  like  a  knacker's 
horse,  so  just  roight  about  face. 
O,  the  saints  be  wid  us !"  (An 
awfdl  roar.)  ''  Let  me  go,  Mac ; 
stay  an'  be  aten  av  ye  will.  Mother 
o'  Moses !  come  along,  Meejor,  like 
a  dacint  body,  do  now !" 

'  Here  another  roar  and  a  bang 


in  the  air  from  my  gun,  which 
was  followed  by  a  demoniacal  ex- 
plosion horn  the  camel,  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  poor  Doolan's 
fortitude ;  for  he  turned  and  bolted 
up  the  road,  calling  on  all  the 
saints  to  protect  him,  whilst  we 
fired  off  a  salvo  in  the  air,  and 
nearly  died  with  laughter. 

'Inever  saw  Larry  Doolan  again, 
for  the  regiment  marched  early, 
and  my  camp  moved  in  a  different 
direction.  But  I  heard  from  Mac- 
pherson  a  year  after,  and  he  said 
that  Paddy  was  a  deal  more  bear- 
able, and  whenever  he  was  in- 
clined to  be  obstreperous  in  his 
old  way  an  allusion  to  the  Koraie 
tiger  generally  brought  him  to  his 
senses.' 

'  His  countrymen  are  not  often 
so  cowardly,'  I  remarked. 

'  No,  nor  was  Doolan  a  coward 
in  the  main.  I  believe  he  was  a 
fairly  plucky  man,  and  has  since 
done  good  service  in  the  field; 
but  it  was  rather  trying  to  his 
nerves  to  be  taken  out  at  night 
to  a  jungly  road,  and  made  to 
listen  to  awful  roars  by  what  he 
supposed  was  a  savage  tiger.  The 
whole  thing  was  strange  to  him, 
and  was  not,  as  he  expressed  it, 
''in  his  commission."' 


THE  POETRY  OF  PERSIFLAGE. 


So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  per- 
fect equivalent  in  English,  for  the 
French  word  persiflage^ — ^unless, 
adopting  a  vulgarism,  we  call  it 
the  art  of  poking  fun.  The  lack 
is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  partial 
absence  of  the  quality  itself.  We 
are  not  without  per^ifleurs^  as  I 
hope  to  show  presently ;  but  per- 
siflage is  not  primarily  or  in  itself 
an  English  attribute.  We  are 
humorous  and  we  are  witty ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  persiflage  pure 
and  simple — ^the  play  of  light  and 
airy  sarcasm,  of  wit  which  is  ra- 
ther lambent  than  pungent,  of 
humour  which  is  rather  bright 
than  grim--does  not  seem  indige- 
nous to  the  soil,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  course  of  English  literature. 
Yet  when  the  pers^tfleurs  do 
occur  in  English  they  are  exceed- 
ingly admirable.  I  should  name 
Chaucer  as  the  first  example,  and, 
after  him,  Shakespeare,  in  those 
exquisite  wit-combats  which  we 
associate  with  the  names  of  Bea- 
trice and  Benedick,  of  Rosalind 
and  Orlando.  Here,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  Shakespeare  is  preem- 
inent, doing  with  innate  and 
inimitable  grace  what  his  more 
ponderous  contemporaries  failed 
even  in  attempting.  Ben  Jonson 
could  be  witty  and  be  humorous, 
but  then  how  heavily,  and  with 
what  obvious  effort !  Not  even 
Dryden  had  the  mastery  of  persi- 
flage; he  was  too  precise  in  mind; 
he  never  hovered,  like  Charles 
Lamb,  upon  the  confines  of  truth ; 
everything  he  saw  was  clearly  cut 
and  caparisoned,  and  complete  as 
far  as  it  went.    He  was  an  admir- 


able satirist,  but  satire  is  not  per- 
siflage; in  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  Butler  might  have  been 
successful,  had  he  not  been  so 
downright  and  dogged  in  tempera- 
ment. Hiidibras  is,  as  we  all 
know,  a  delightful  mock  epic,  but 
it  is  not  persiflage — its  lines  are 
like  so  many  blows  delivered 
accurately  and  offensively  upon 
the  head  of  the  enemy.  Kor  can 
you  say  of  Wycherley  and  Con- 
greve,  the  two  great  masters  of 
artificial  comedy,  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  happy  art  of  graceful 
ridicule.  Their  satire  is  too  mor- 
dant; their  epigrams  bite  and 
bum,  instead  of  playfully  scorch- 
ing ;  and  they  are  surpassed  with 
ease  by  the  more  kindly  humour 
of  the  delicious  genius  which  pro- 
duced She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  For  the 
great  poem  of  persiflage — ^for  the 
greatest  work  of  art  in  that  way  in 
this,  or  probably  in  any  language 
— we  must  go  to  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  which  is  the  first  of  the 
only  two  perfect  specimens  of  the 
kind  which  we  possess.  The 
second  is  that  wonderful  piece  of 
sustained  raillery,  Don  Jtutn, 
which  in  its  carelessness  and  free- 
dom is  even  superior  to  its  prede- 
cessor. Li  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
the  art  is  perhaps  the  least  bit  too 
obvious;  everything  is  so  ad- 
mirably well  contrived  that  your 
admiration  is  reserved  first  for  the 
accomplished  artist,  and  only 
afterwards  for  the  work  of  art. 
But  in  Don  Juan  the  persiflage,, 
if  less  well  proportioned  and  less 
effective  from  one  point  of  view, 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  enjoyable, 
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as  being  more  spontaneouB  and 
firesh.  Persiflage  ought  not  to  be 
too  obviously  associated  with  the 
midnight  oil,  as,  with  all  its  airi- 
ness, we  cannot  help  associating 
the  great  work  of  Pope.  It  ought 
not  to  be  too  accurate  and  correct, 
too  level  in  its  excellence — in  fact, 
too  uniformly  brilliant.  It  ought 
to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
unpremeditated — of  being  the 
chance  outpouring  of  an  over- 
flowing mind.  And  such,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  Don  Juan^  which 
its  author  unravelled  swiftly  and 
unconcernedly  from  the  web  of 
his  very  powerful  intellect.  It 
has  no  trace  of  effort,  no  indica- 
tion of  anxious  and  most  patient 
polish.  The  epigrams,  when  they 
come,  come  unexpectedly,  and 
the  intervals  between  them  are 
made  up  of  passages  of  the  light- 
est and  most  delicate  pereiflage. 

Then,  after  Byron,  the  first 
names  that  strike  us  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Martin  and  Aytoun, 
whose  Bon  OuaUier  Ballads  have 
been  the  source  of  exquisite  delight 
to  thousand^  and  contain,  indeed, 
some  of  the  best  instances  of  mo- 
dem parody.  Their  very  popular- 
ity, however,  renders  it  unneces- 
saiy  to  dwell  upon  them  here,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  very  clever  handi- 
work of  men  like  Brough, 
A'Beckett,  Thackeray,  Shirley 
Brooks,  and  Mortimer  Collins. 
What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  glance 
very  briefly  at  some  of  the  best 
works  of  living,  or  recently  living, 
pereifleiire^  of  whom  the  gathering 
is  by  no  means  small  or  unim- 
portant. The  time,  indeed,  is 
prolific  of  such  poets,  for  it  is 
essenUaUy  one  in  which  pem- 
flage  finds  itself  most  prevalent 
and  powerful  Now,  more  than 
ever,  does  the  zeit-geist  dispose 
us  to  look  at  things  from  the 
cynical  point  of  view  of  men  of 
the  world,  who,  if  they  did  not 


kugh,  must  cry.  There  is  too  a 
gemal,  as  distinguished  £rom  a 
morbid,  cynicism,  which  is  kindly 
in  its  expression,  and  if  it  pokes 
fun  at  life  does  so  with  an  eye  to 
the  suppression  of  the  bad  and 
to  the  elevation  of  the  good  in  it. 
Many  an  earnest  thought  and  aspi- 
ration is  hidden  under  the  seem- 
ing carelessness  of  a  pereifleur. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
to  be  a  persffleur  from  a  pure  en- 
joyment of  the  art  of  quizzing. 
Mr.  Calverley  especially  appears 
to  be  a  writer  of  this  stamp.  His 
little  volume  of  Fly-Leaves  is  fiiU 
of  delicious  fun.  There  is  no- 
arrihre  pensSe  about  it  The 
author  is  a  moqueur  and  nothing 
else.  His  is  a  kindly  mockery,, 
but  mockery  it  is,  and  of  the 
quaintest  character.  At  one  time 
it  is  a  picnic  party  that  he  quizzes : 

'  Kerchief  in  hand,  I  uw  them  stand ; 

In  every  kerchief  lurkM  a  lanch ; 
When  theyunfurl'd  them  it  was  grand 
To  watch  bronzed  men  and  maidens- 
crunch 
The  sounding  celery-stick,  and  ram 
The  knife  into  the  blushing  ham. 

Dash'd  the  bold  fork  through  |n€0  of 
pork; 
0*er  hard-boil*d  eggs  the  talt-ipooa 
shook; 
Leapt  from  its  lair  the  playful  cork : 

Yet  some  there  were  to  whom  the  brook 
Seem*d  sweetest  beverage,  and  for  meat 
They  choee  the  red  root  of  the  beet. 

Such  are  the  sylvan  scenes  that  thnll 
This  heart  f   The  lawns,  the  happy 
shade. 
Where  matrons,  whom   the   sunbeams 
grill,    • 
Stir  with  slow  spoon  their  lemonade ; 
And  maidens  flirt  (no  extra  diarge) 
In  comfort  at  the  fountain's  marge  !* 

Some  of  these  lines  are  excellent 
specimens  of  the  mock-heroic. 
At  another  time  the  poet  selects 
the  itinerant  organ-grinder  as  the 
object  of  his  praises  : 

*  ^is  not  that  thy  mien  is  stately ; 
Tis  not  that  thy  tones  are  wtt ; 
*Tis  not  that  I  care  so  greatly 
For  the  same  thing  played  so  oft : 

Bat  r  ve  heard  mankind  abuse  thee ; 

And  perhaps  it's  rather  strange, 
But  I  thought  that  I  would  chooee  thee 

For  encomium,  as  a  change.' 
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The  inevitable  monkey  is  accord- 
ingly celebrated  with  bewitching 
gravity: 

'  And  thy  mate,  the  sinewy  Jocko, 

From  Braxil  or  Afric  came, 
Land  of  Simoom  and  Siioooo, 
And  he  seems  extremely  tame. 

There  he  woo*d  and  won  a  dusky 
Bride,  of  instincts  like  his  own ; 

Talked  of  loTe  till  he  was  husky 
[n  a  tongue  to  us  unknown. 

Side  by  side  *twas  theirs  to  ravage 

Hie  potato-ground,  or  cut 
Down  ue  unsuspecting  satage 

With  the  well-aim*d  coooa-nut: 

Till  the  miscreant  Stranger  tore  him 
Screaming  from  his  blue-faced  fair ; 

And  they  flung  strange  raiment  o'er  him, 
Bsiment  that  he  could  not  bear.' 

Another  mood  finds  Mr.  Calver- 
ley  thinking  of  hiB  *  First  Love/ 
and  wondering  where  she  is  now, 
and  what  she  is  doing.    He  asks  : 

Has  she  wedded  some  gigantic  shrimper, 

That  sweet  mite  with  whom  I  lovea  to 

pUy? 

Is  she  girt  with  babes  that  whine  and 

'  whimper, 

That  bright  being  who  was  always 

Then  answers : 

'  Tes ;  she  has  at  least  a  dozen  wee  things ! 

Tes ;  I  see  her  darning  corduroys. 
Scouring  floors,  and  setting  out  the  tea- 
things 
For  a  howling  herd  of  hungry  boys.* 

Bat  then  he  is  for  ever  congratu- 
lating himself  upon  his  'scapes 
from  matrimony.  Here  is  the 
way  in  which  he  opens  '  On  the 
Brink:' 

*  I  watched  her  as  she  stoop*d  to  pluck 
A  wild  flower  in  her  hair  to  twine ; 
And  wish'd  that  it  had  been  my  luck 
To  call  her  mine. 

Anon  I  heard  her  rate  with  mad. 
Mad  words  the  babe  within  its  cot ; 

And  felt  particularly  glad 
That  it  had  not.* 

'Precious  Stones*  is  the  title  of 
a  lyric  in  which  he  celebrates  the 
loyalty  with  which  some  ladies 
preserved  the  cherry-stones  which 
'my  prince'  left  upon  his  plate. 
For  a  time  he  assumes  the  person- 
ality of  one  of  the  ecstatic  damsels, 
and  tells  how 


*  Lightly  the  spoonfuls  entered 

That  mouth  on  which  the  gase 
Of  ten  fair  girls  was  centred 

In  rapturous  amaze. 
Soon  that  august  assemblage  dearM 

The  dish ;  and.  as  th^  ate. 
The  stones  aU  co^ly  reappeared 

On  each  iUustnons  plate. 


And  when  his  Royal  Higfan< 

Withdrew  to  take  the  air. 
Waiving  our  natural  shyness. 

We  swoop*d  upon  his  chair: 
Policemen  at  our  garments  clutched ; 

We  mock*d  those  feeble  powers ; 
And  soon  the  treasures  that  had  touch'd 

Exalted  lips  were  ours.' 

He  concludes : 

*  Let  Parliament  abolish 

Churches  and  states  and  thrones ; 
With  reverent  hand  I*U  polish 

Still,  stiU  my  cherry-stones. 
A  clod,  a  piece' of  orange-peel. 

An  end  of  a  cigar. 
Once  trod  on  by  a  princely  heel, 

How  beautiful  they  are  V 

Modem  toadjrismis  here  pleasantly 
ridiculed.  Mr.  Calverley  in  another 
place  quizzes  the  supematurally 
contented  portion  of  mankind,  of 
whom  he  says : 

*  Friend,  there  be  they  on  whom  mishap 

Or  never  or  so  rarely  comes, 
That,  when  they  think  thereof,  they  snap 
Derisive  thumbs.        « 

The  trout,  the  grouse,  the  early  pea, 
By  such,  if  there,  aro  freely  taken ; 

If  not,  they  munch  with  equal  glee 
Their  bit  of  baoom 

When  for  that  early  train  they're  late, 
They  do  not  make  their  woes  the  text 

Of  sermons  in  the  TYmes,  but  wait 
On  for  the  next ; 

And  jump  inside^  and  only  grin 
Should  it  appear  that  that  dry  wag, 

The  guard,  omitted  to  put  in 
Their  carpet-bag.' 

At    another,   the    object  of  his 

*  solemn  mockery'  is  the  (late)  in- 
offensive beadle  of  the  Burlington 
Arcade,  who  is  thus  addressed  in 
grave  Byronic  rhythm : 

*  Yes,  ye  are  beautiful.    The  young  street 

boys 
Joy  in  your  beauty.    Are  ye  there  to 

bar 
Their  pathway  to  that  paradise  of  toys, 
Ribbons,  and  rings?  Who'll  blame  ye 

if  ye  are  ? 
Surely  no  shriU  and  clattering  crowd 

should  mar 
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The  dim  aiale**  stillnees,  where  in  noon's 

mid-glow 
Trip  fftir-£dr*d  girb  to  boot-ahop  or 

bazaar; 
Where  at  soft  ere  serenely  to  and  fro 
The  sweet  boy-jpaduatcs  walk,  nor  deem 

the  pastime  slow.' 

In  a  third  instance,  the  motiYea 
that  animate  the  ordinary  money- 
hunter  are  exposed  with  charming 
firankness  and  iruouciance  : 

*  Canst  thou  loye  me,  lady  ? 

I've  not  leam'd  to  woo ; 
Thou  art  on  the  shady 

Side  of  sixty-two. 
SUllIlovetheedeariy! 

Thou  hast  lands  and  pelf ; 
But  I  love  thee  merely, 

Merely  for  thyself. 

Wilt  thou  lore  me^  fairest? 
Though  thou  art  not  fair; 

And  I  think  thou  wearest 
Some  one  dse*s  hair. 

Thou  couldst  Iovsl  though,  dearly; 
And,  as  I  am  told, 

Thou  art  very  nearly- 
Worth  thy  weight  hi  gold. 

Love  me,  bashful  fairy ! 

I've  an  empty  purse; 
And  I've  ^  moods'*  which  vary, 

Mostly  for  the  worse. 
Love  me,  lady,  dearly, 

If  you'll  be  so  good ; 
Though  I  don't  see  clearly 

On  what  ground  yon  should. 

Love  me,  ah,  or  love  me 

Not,  but  be  my  bride ! 
IX>  not  stmplv  shove  me 

(So  to  speak)  aside! 
Fr'aps  it  would  be  dearly 

Purchased  at  the  price ; 
But  a  hundred  yearly 

Would  be  very  nice.' 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Calverley's  hu- 
mour runs  into  the  vein  of  parody, 
a  popular  form  of  persiflage,  in 
which  he  is  very  happy.  Indeed, 
we  have  had  few  things  so  able 
as  his  poetical  travesties  since 
'Bon  Qualtier'  furnished  the  re- 
duetto  ad  abaurdum  of '  Locksley 
HalL'  Many  of  his  predecessors 
have  written  ably  in  particular 
cases,  but  few  single  writers  have 
produced  so  many  admirable  speci- 
mens of  this  sort  of  tour  deforce. 
Here,  for  example,  is  Browning  in 
his  wildest  mood : 

'Ton  see  this  pebble-stone?    It's  a  thing 

I  bought 
Of  a  bit  of  a  chit  of  a  boy  i'  the  mid  o' 
the  day— 


I  like  to  dock  the  smaller  parts  o*  speech. 
As  we  curtail  the  already  curtail'd  cur 
(You  catch  the  paronomasia,  play  'po' 

words?)— 
Did,  rather,  i*  Uie  pre-Landseerian  days. 
Well,  to  my  muttons.    I  purchased  the 

concern, 
And  clapt  it  i'  my  poke^  having  given  for 


By  way  o'  chop,  swop,  barter,  or  ex- 
change— 
*'Chop"  was  my  snickering  dandiprat's 

own  term- 
One  shilling  and  fourpenoe^  current  coin 

o'  the  realm. 
0-n-e,  one,  and  f-o-u-r,  four 
Pence,  one  and  f  ourpence—you  axe  with 
me,  sir? 

Here  is  Miss  Ingelow,  with  all 
her  affectation  of  a  diction  marked 
by  the  revival  of  old  obsolete  terms 
and  other  curious  eccentricitiea  o£ 
expression : 

'Boats  were  curtsying,  rismg,  bowing 

(Boats  in  that  climate  are  ao  polite),   . 
And  sands  were  a  ribbon  of  green  endow- 
ing, 
And  O.  the  sun-dazzle  on  bark  and 
bite!. .  • 

Song-birds  darted  about,  some  inky 
As  coal,  some  snowy  (I  ween)  as  ouds. 

Or  rosy  as  pinks,  or  as  roses  pinky— 
They  reca  of  no  eerie  to  come,  those 
birds! 

But  they  skim  over  bents  which  the 
miU-stream  washes, 
Or  hang  in  the  lift  'neath  a  white 
cloud's  hem ; 
They  need  no  parasols,  no  goloshea ; 
And  good  Mrs.  Tr 


Trimmer  she  feedeth 


them.' 


It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise 
with  the  pereifleur  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece  from  which 
I  quote,  he  draws  the  moral : 

'  O,  if  billows  and  pillows,  and  hours  and 
flowers. 
And  all  the  brare  riiymes  of  an  elder 
day. 
Could    be  fnrl'd  together,  this  genial 
weather. 
And  carted,  or  carried  on  *' wafts'* 
away, 
Nor  ever  a^ain  trotted  out— ah  me ! 
How   much   fewer  volumes   of  rerae 
there'dbe!' 

Here  the  writer  is  doing  a  positive 
service  to  the  public  in  casting 
ridicule  upon  a  style  which  so 
largely  vitiates  the  poetry  of  the 
day,  and  especially  of  the  imita- 
tors of  Mr.  Tennyson.     Finally, 
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here  is  hia  perversion  of  poor  Tom 
Moore,  in  a  strain  in  which  Mr. 
H.  S.  Leigh  has  also  succeeded 
excellently : 

'  ^Twas  ever  thiu  from  childhood's  hoar ! 

My  fondest  hopes  would  not  decay ; 
I  never  lored  a  tree  or  flower 

Which  was  the  first  to  fade  awa j ! . .  • 
I  never  nursed  a  young  gazelle ; 

But  I  was  given  a  paroquet 
(How  I  did  nurse  him  if  unwell !) ; 

He*8  imbecile,  but  lingers  ^et* 
He's  green,  with  an  encbantmg  tuft ; 

He  melts  me  with  his  small  black  eye ; 
He*d  look  inimitable  stuiFd, 

And  knows  it,  but  he  wiU  not  die ! . . . 

And  then  I  bought  a  do^ — a  queen ! 

Ahj  Tiny,  dear  departmg  pug ! 
She  bves,  but  she  is  past  sixteen, 

And  scarce  can  crawl  across  the  rug. 
I  loved  her  beautiful  and  kind ; 

Delighted  in  her  pert  bow-wow : 
But  now  she  snaps  if  you  don^t  mind ; 

Twere  lunacy  to  love  her  now/ 

Altogether,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  Mr.  Calverley,  in  the  depth 
and  variety  of  his  humour  as  well 
as  in  his  piquancy  and  freshness, 
as  one  of  the  best  of  living  ^>em- 
fieurs.  Nor  is  the  dignity  one  to  be 
despised,  when  we  remember  that 
there  can  be  as  much  perfection 
in  a  lyric  as  in  an  epic,  in  one 
kind  of  poetry  as  in  another.  The 
persifleur  naturally  deals  with  tri- 
fles, but  he  need  not  treat  them 
in  a  trifling  manner.  It  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  seems  to  write  with 
brightness,  lightness,  and  the 
sense  of  proportion.  It  is  very 
possible  for  persiflage  to  bore  one 
if  it  is  sustained  too  long.  But 
this  writer  seems  to  know  instinc- 
tively where  to  stay  his  hand. 

The  late  lamented  Lord  Xeaves, 
who  is  perhaps  better  known  than 
Mr.  Calverley,  though  not  by 
name,  had  less  airiness  and  more 
earnestness  than  his  younger  rival, 
Mr  persiflage  having  genially  the 
very  definite  object  in  view  of 
working  some  social  or  scientific 
reformation,  l^or  is  it  improbable 
that  his  pointed  expoaee  of  some 
of  the  social  follies  and  scientific 
absurdities  of  the  day  have  had 
more  effect  in  demolishing  the 


influence  of  these  than  many  ser- 
mons and  leading  articles  that 
have  been  directed  against  them. 
Such  power  has  ridicule  that,  if 
aptly  managed,  with  an  art  which 
is  as  all-important  to  persiflage  as 
to  any  other  effort  at  creation,  it 
can  undermine  and  finally  destroy 
anything  that  is  really  deleterious 
in  any  field  whatever.  The  Dar- 
winian theory  may  be  said  to  have 
received  its  death-blow,  so  far  as 
the  general  public  is  concerned, 
when  Lord  Neaves  published  his 
famous  song  on  'The  Origin  of 
Species.'  That  was  when  it  was 
fashionable  to  deduce  that  origin 
from  a  *  Monad.'  As  the  mogueur 
said: 

*■  Not  one  or  two  ages  sufficed  for  the  feat, 
It  required  a  few  millions  the  change  to 

complete ; 
But  now  the  thing's  done,  and  it  looks 
rather  neat, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  original  Monad,  our  great-great- 

grandsirCf 
To  little  or  nothing  at  first  did  aspire ; 
But  at  last  to  have  offspring  it  took  a 

desire, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

iThis  Monad  becoming  a  father  or  mother^ 
By  budding  or  bursting  produced  such 

another ; 
And  shortly  there  followed  a  sister  or 
brother. 
Which  noDody  can  deny.' 

But  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  dwell 
upon  anything  so  familiar.  Only 
mark  the  sly  shrewdness  of  the 
moral  drawn : 

*  But  I*m  sadly  afraid,  if  we  do  not  take 

care, 
A  relapse  to  low  life  may  our  prospects 

impair; 
So  of  beastly  propensities  let  us  beware. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Their  lofty  position  our  children  may 
lose, 

And,  reduced  to  aU  fours,  must  then  nar- 
row their  views, 

Which  would  wholly  unfit  them  for  fill- 
ing our  shoes, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Their  vertebne  nextmight  betaken  away. 
When  they'd  sink  to  an  oyster,  or  insect, 

some  day, 
Or  thepitiful  part  of  a  polypus  play, 
Which  nobody  can  deny.* 
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Afterwards,  when  the  theory  was 
developed  into  the  supposition 
that  man  was  the  descendant  of 
'  a  group  of  marine  animals^  re- 
sembling the  larT»  of  existing 
Ascidians,'  so  called  'from  the 
resemblance  which  many  of  them 
exhibit  in  shape  to  a  two-necked 
jar  or  bottle/  Lord  Neaves  came 
out  with  a  'Darwinian  Ditty/ 
called '  The  Leather  Bott&V  which 
clenched  the  business : 

*■  Now  Darwin  proyes  as  clear  as  mad, 
That,  endless  ages  ere  the  Flood, 
The  Coming  Man*s  primeval  form 
Was  simply  an  Ascidian  worm ; 
And  havmg  then  the  habit  got 
Of  passing  lic^uor  down  his  throat, 
fie  Keeps  it  still,  and  shows  full  well 
That  man  was  once — a  leather  bott^l.* 

'  The  Origin  of  Language'  is  treated 
by  OTJipersiJleur  more  respectfully. 
All  he  says  is,  he  knows  naught 
of  the  matter : 

'  Who  knows  if  what  Adam  might  speak 

Was  mono- orpoly-syllabie? 
Was  Gothic,  or  Gaelic,  or  Greek, 

Tartaric,  Chinese,  or  Arabic? 
It  may  have  been  Sanskrit  or  Zend, 

It  must  have  beat  something  or  other ; 
Bat  Urns  far  I'll  stoutly  contend. 

It  wasn't  the  tongae  of  his  mother.' 

Thus  laughingly  does  he  dispose 
of  the  whole  question.  He  de- 
clines to  discuss  anything  so  un- 
profitable.    As  he  says : 

'  In  courtship  suppose  you  caB*t  sing 
Your  Can,  ^our  Liebe,  ^our  Zoe, 
A  kiss  and  a  sight  of  the  nng 
Will  more  quickly  prevau  with  your 
Chloe. 
Or  if  yon  in  twenty  strange  tongaes 

Could  call  for  a  beef -steak  and  bottle, 
A  purse  with  less  learning  and  lungs 
would  bring  them  much  nearer  your 
throttle.' 

He  conclude.8,  however;  with  the 
most  Philistine  preference  for  his 
own  language : 

'  The  speech  of  old  England  for  me ; 

It  serves  upon  every  occasion ! 
Henceforth,  like  our  soil,  let  it  be 

Exempted  from  foreign  invasion. 
It  answers  for  friendship  and  love. 

For  all  sorts  of  feeling  and  thinking ; 
And  lastly,  all  doabts  to  remove. 

It  answers  for  singing  and  drinking.' 

*  Stuart  Mill  on  Mind  and  Matter* 
is  analysed  in  a  series  of  stanns. 


of  which  the  concluding  one  is 
not  only  concluding,  but  conclu- 
sive: 

*  If  there's  neither  mind  nor  matter. 
Mill's  existence^  too,  we  shatter ; 
If  you  stUl  believe  in  Mill, 
Believe  as  well  in  mind  and  matter.* 

In  ^Dnst  and  Disease'  we  have 
Professor  TyndalFs  celebrated  lee- 
ture  reproduced  in  petto  with  an 
effectiveness  to  which  the  lecture, 
able  as  it  was,  could  not  possibly 
lay  claim;  for,  for  the  one  who 
would  peruse  the  lecture,  hun- 
dreds probably  would  read  the 
lyric,  and  be  impressed  more 
deeply  by  its  *  gay  wisdom'  than 
by  the  TyndaUian  style,  fascinat- 
ing as  it  is  to  those  who  can  ap- 
preciate it.  Lord  Keaves  does 
not — how  could  he) — ^poke  fun  at 
the  theory ;  but  he  used  it  as  an 
engine  for  poking  fiin  all  round 
at  our  legislators,  lawyers,  eccle- 
siastics, doctors,  diplomatists,  and 
people  of  fashion. 

He  had  his  say,  indeed,  on 
almost  every  question  of  current 
social  interest.  That  of  women's 
right  to  a  degree  in  medicine, 
Lord  Neaves  regarded  with  kind- 
ly patronage : 

'Yet  without  a  degree,  see  how  well  the 

Sex  knows 
How  to  bind  up  our  wounds  and  to  lighten 

our  woes ! 
They  need  no  Doctor*s  gown  their  fair 

limbs  to  enwrap ; 
They  need  ne*er  hide  their  locks  in  a 

Graduate*s  cap ; 
So  I  wonder  a  woman,  the  Mistress  of 

Hearts, 
Would  descend  to  aspire  to  be  Master  of 

Arts; 
A  Ministering  Angel  in  Woman  we  see, 
And  an  Ang^  need  covet  no  other  De- 

gwe.' 

His  Unes  on  the  '  Permissive  Bill' 
have  done  more  harm  to  the  cause 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  at  heart 
than  even  that  amusing  gentle- 
man's own  speechea  And  that 
is  no  light  boast.  Barely  has  a 
proposed  enactment  been  more 
pithily  or  memorably  summed  up : 
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< »  Pray  what  is  this  Pemissive  BiU 

That  some  folks  rave  about? 
I  can*t,  with  all  my  pains  and  skill, 
Its  meaning  qoite  make  oat/' 

<'  O,  it*8  a  UtUe  simple  BiU 

That  seeks  to  pass  incoff^ 
Topermii  mb — to  prwmtt  you— 

From  having  a  {^ass  of  grog." ' 

Again,  hia  yenes  in  deprecation 
of  the  gloom  with  which  a  nuB- 
taken  zeal  sonoundi  our  Sundays 
— ^in  Lord  Neayes's  country  espe- 
cially— are  full  of  that  combined 
humour  and  good  sense  which 
makes  his  persiflage  at  once  so 
pleasant  and  so  wholesome.  The 
irony  is  very  happy : 

*  The  face  of  kind  Nature  is  fair ; 

Bat  oar  s^tem  obscures  its  effulgence : 
How  sweet  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  1 
But  our  rules  don*t  allow  the  indul- 
gence. 
These  cardens,  their  walks,  and  green 
Dowers, 
Might  be  free  to  the  poor  man  for  one 
day; 
But  no,  the  glad  plants  and  gav  flowers 
Mustn*t  bloom  or  smell  sweetly  on  Sun- 
day. 

What  though  a  good  precept  we  strain. 

Till  hateful  and  hurtful  we  msJ^e  it ! 
What  though,  in  thus  putting  the  rein. 

We  may  draw  it  so  tight  as  to  break  it ! 
Abroad  we  forbid  folks  to  roam, 

For  fear  they  get  social  or  f riisky ; 
But  of  course  thev  can  sit  stiU  at  home, 

And  get  dismally  drunk  upon  whisl^. 

Then,  thoujgfa  we  can*t  certainly  tell 
What  mirth  may  molest  us  on  Monday, 

At  lesst,  to  begin  the  week  well, 
Let  us  all  be  unhappy  on  Sunday.* 

It  IB  hardly  possible  that  so  pun- 
gent a  performance  as  this  can 
have  been  without  some  good 
effect.  His  solitary  onslaught 
upon  literary  follies  is  contained 
in  his  '  sensational  song*  on '  How 
to  make  a  Novel,'  which  may  be 
compared  with  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry's 
bright  little  effort  in  the  same 
direction.   Lord  Neaves  remarks  : 

'  Never  mind  your  plot ; 

Tisn*t  worth  the  trouble : 
Throw  into  the  pot 

What  will  boO  and  bubble. 
Character't  a  jest ; 

What's  the  use  of  study? 
All  will  stand  the  test 

That*s  black  enough  and  bloody. .  • . 


Tame  is  virtue's  school ; 

Paint,  as  more  effective, 
Yillain,  knave,  and  fool. 

With  always  a  Detective ; 
Hate  for  Love  may  sit ; 

Gloom  will  do  f6r  Gladness ; 
Buiish  Sense  and  Wit, 

And  dash  in  lots  of  Madness. 

Stir  the  broth  about ; 

Keep  the  fumaoe  glowing : 
Soon  we*ll  pour  it  oat 

In  three  bright  volumes  flowing. 
Some  may  jeer  and  gibe : 

We  know  where  the  shop  is, 
Ready  to  subscribe 

For  a  thousand  copies.' 

Mr.  Ashby-Sterry's  analysis  is 
not  quite  so  severe,  but  it  is 
equally  truthful  as  applied  to  the 
ordinary  namby-pamby  story, 
which  tells  the  usual  love-tale, 
and  no  more : 

*  VOL,  !• 

A  winning  wile, 
A  sunny  smile, 

A  feather: 
A  tiny  talk, 
A  pleasant  walk. 

Together! 

VOL  II. 

A  little  doubt, 
A  playful  |>out, 

Capricious : 
A  merry  miss, 
A  stolen  kiss, 

Delicions!! 

VOL.  III. 

Tou  ask  mamma, 
Consultpana, 

With  pleasure: 
And  both  repent 
lliis  rash  event 

At  leisure!!!' 

In  the  matter  of  parody  Mr.  Cal- 
verley  is  run  very  close  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Carroll,  or  may  we  not 
rather  call  him  by  the  name  he 
bears  by  baptism — Mr.  Lutwidge 
Dodgson?  Mr.  Dodgson  has 
written,  one  way  or  another — 
either  in  Alice  or  Phaniaema' 
goria  —  some  charming  comic 
poetry,  but  none  of  it,  perhaps, 
comes  up  in  excellence  to  his 
travesties.  Even  the  ^Walrus 
and  the  Carpenter,'  exquisite  as  it 
is,  gives  way  to  *  Jabberwocky,* 
which  is  the  finest  possible  skit 
upon  the  unintelligible  'poetry* 
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of  the  fleshly  school.  Everybody 
— boy  or  gid,  man  or  woman — 
ought  to  know  it  by  this  time : 

*  **  And  hut  thoa  slain  the  Jabbfrw ock  ? 
Gome  to  mj  anna,  my  beamish  boy ! 
OfiBbjonsdav!  GaUooh!  Callay!'* 
He  diortled  in  his  joy. 

'Twaa  briUig,  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe ; 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogroves, 
And  the  mome  lathes  outgrabe.* 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  a  *  poem' 
of  very  similar  character  to  this, 
written,  I  believe,  before  it,  and 
ridiculing,  I  imagine,  the  senti- 
mental baJlads  to  which  so  much 
'  music'  is  set  nowadays,  and  with 
which  young  ladies  torture  us  in 
every  drawing-room.  It  is  ex- 
tremely clever.    It  runs : 

'  Sinf?  for  the  garish  eye, 

When  the  moonless  brandlings  ding ! 
Let  the  froddering  crooner  cry, 

And  the  braddled  sapster  sing. 
For  never  and  never  again 

WiU  the  tottering  beechlings  play. 
For  bratticed  wrackers  are  sinking  aload, 

And  the  throngers  croon  in  liay ! . . . 

Hasten,  O  hapfol  blae — 

Blue  of  the  shimmering  brow ; 
Hasten  the  deed  to  do 

That  shall  roddle  the  welkin  now ! 
For  never  again  shall  a  cloud 

Out-thribble  the  babbling  day, 
When  brattioed  wrackers  are*  singing 
aloud, 

And  the  throngers  croon  in  May  I* 

In  its  way  this  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  good  as  '  Jabberwocky,' 
whose  author  has  parodied  Mr. 
Swinburne  more  obviously  still 
— in  one  of  his  peculiar  rhythms 
especially — ^in  the  piece  he  caUs 
'Alatanta  in  Camden  Town.' 
Thus: 

'  O  that  langnxshing  yawn  I 

O  those  eloquent  eyes ! 
I  was  drunk  with  the  dawn 
Of  a  splendid  surmise — 
I  was  stung  oy  a  look,  I  was  slain  by  a 
tear,  by  a  tempest  of  sighs. 

And  I  whisper*d,  **  I  guess 

The  sweet  secret  thou  keepest, 
And  the  dainty  distress 
That  thou  wistfully  weepest; 
And  the  question  is,  '  License  or  banns?* 
though  undoubtedly  banns  are 
the  dieapest.'' 


Then  her  white  hand  I  clasp*d, 
And  with  kisses  I  crown*d  it ; 
But  she  glared  and  she  gasp'd, 
And  she  muttered,  *' Confound  it!" 
Or  at  least,  it  was  something  like  that,  but 
the  noise  of  the  omnibus  drowned 
it.' 

Take,  again,  as  another  most  suc- 
cessful specimen  of  this  sort  of 
pereifiage,  Mr.  Dodgson's  now 
well-known  burlesque  of  Southey*s 
*  Father  William.'  A  verse  or  two 
will  suffice  to  show  the  happi- 
ness of  the  travesty : 

'"You  are   old,  Father  WUliam,"  the 
young  man  said, 
''Ana  vour  hair  has   become  very 
white; 
And  yet  you  incessantly  stand  on  your 
head — 
Do  yon  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?" 

"In   my   youth,"  Father  William  re- 
plied to  his  son, 
"  I  fearM  it  might  injure  my  brain ; 
But  now  that  I*m  perfectly  sure  I  have 
none. 
Why,  I  do  it  again  and  again.** 

"You  are  old,**  said  the  youth,  "and 
your  jaws  are  too  weak 
For  anything  tougher  than  suet : 
Yet  you  flniw'd  uie  goose,  witn  the 
bones  and  the  beak — 
Pray,  how  did  you  manage  to  do  it?" 

"In  my  youth,"  said  his   father,  "I 
took  to  the  law, 
And  argued  each  case  with  my  wife; 
And  the  muscular  strength  that  it  gave 
to  my  jaw 
Hss  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life."  * 

Talking  about  parody,  few  have 
done  better  in  this  way  than  Mr. 
H.  S.  Leigh,  whose  Carols  of 
Cockayne  contain  some  diverting 
specimens  thereof.  I  note  one 
especially  on  Wordsworth's  *  We 
are  Seven,^  which  is  really  comic- 
ally treated.  It  is  called  'A 
Pastoral  Story,  after  Wordsworth :' 

'  I  marvell'd  why  a  simple  child. 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
Should  utter  groans  so  very  wild, 
Andlook  as  pale  as  Death. 

Adopting  a  parental  tone^ 

I  ask*d  her  why  she  cned ; 
The  damsel  answered,  with  a  groan, 

"  I*ve  got  a  pain  inside  1 

I  thought  it  would  have  sent  me  mad 

Last  night  about  eleven." 
Said  I,  "  What  is  it  makes  you  bad  ? 
How  many  apples  have  you  had?* 

She  answerd,  ^*  Only  seven." 
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''  And  are  jou  Bore  joa  took  no  more, 

My  liule  maid?"  qaoth  I. 
*'  O,  please,  sir,  mother  gave  me  four, 

Bui  thejf  were  in  a  pie  !*' 

''  If  that's  the  case,"  I  stammered  out, 
"  Of  course  you've  had  eleven." 

The  maiden  answered,  with  a  pout, 
"  I  ain't  had  more  nor  aevfli !" 

I  wonder'd  largely  what  she  meant, 
And  said,  "  rm  bad  at  riddles ; 

But  I  know  where  little  girls  are  sent 
For  telling  taradiddles. 

Now  if  you  won't  reform,"  said  I, 
"  You'll  never  go  to  heaven." 

But  all  in  vain ;  each  time  I  try, 

That  little  idiot  makes  reply, 
<^  I  ain't  had  more  nor  seven !" 

POSTSCRIPT. 

To  borrow  Wordsworth's  name  was  wrong 

Or  slightly  misapplied ; 
And  so  r d  better  call  my^  Bong, 

" lines  after  Acke-lniUUJ"* 

There  is  also  an  excellent  travesty 
upon  the  *Eaven,'  with  the  re- 
£ndn  of  *  Nelly  Moore/  and  a 
parody  on  Moore  already  referred 
to ;  but  the  above,  perhaps,  is  the 
best  thing  Mr.  Leigh  has  done  in 
this  direction. 

In  Mr.  Frederick  Locker's 
London  Lyrics  we  come  upon 
some  genuine  examples  of  the 
spirit  which  makes  graceful  fun 
with  an  underlying  earnestness  of 
tone.  There  is  an  obvious  moral 
in  the  lines  called  'Beggars,'  in 
which  a  happy  exposS  is  given  to 
the  common  want  of  charity  that 
shelters  itself  under  the  epithet  of 
*  indiscriminate :' 

'  As  I  walk  from  my  club,  and  am  deep  in 
a  strophe 

That  rolls  upon  aU  that  is  delicious  in 
Sophy, 

I'm  humbly* address'd  by  an  ^object** 
unnerving — 

So  tatter'd  a  dame  must  be  ^'highly  de- 
serving." 

She  begSj  and  I'm  touch'd,  but  I've  much 
circumspection ; 

I  stifle  remorse  witii  a  soothing  reflec- 
tion— 

That  cases  of  vice  are  by  no  means  a 
rarity — 

The  worst  vice  of  all's  indiscriminate 
charity.  . .  • 

"There's  a  present  for  you,  sir!"  Yes, 

thanks  to  her  thrift, 
My  pet  has  been  able  to  buy  me  a  gift : 


And  she  slips  in  my  hand— the  delight- 
fully sly  thine ! — 

A  paper>weiefat  form'd  of  a  bronze  lizard 
writhing. 

*^  What  a  charming  cadeau !  and,"  said 
I,  ^'  so  weU  made  ; 

But  perhaps  yon  don't  know,  yon  ex- 
travagant jade, 

That  in  casting  this  metal  a  live  harm- 
less lizard 

Was  cruelly  tortured  in  ghost  and  in 
gizzard?" 

''  Pooh,  pooh !"  said  my  lady  (I  ought  to 

defend  her; 
Her  head  may  be  giddy ;  her  heart  must 

be  tender), 
'*  Hopgarten  protests  they've  no  feeling; 

and  so 
It  is  only  their  muscular  movement,  you 

know." 

Thinks  I,  when  IVe  said  au  revoir,  and 

depart 
(A  Comb  in  my  pocket,  a  Weight  at  my 

heart), 
And  when  wretched  mendicants  writhe, 

we've  a  notion 
That  begging  is  only  a  muscular  motion.' 

More  playful  in  character,  but  not 
less  effective  in  its  way,  is  the 
HtUe  lyric  called  *  An  Old  Buffer,' 
in  which  youthful  scepticism  is 
contrasted  with  maternal  ortho- 
dozy,  not  without  a  gleam  of  fun 
being  shed  upon  the  latter  by  one 
who  sympathises  less  with  the 
mother  than  the  child : 

'  ^  A  knock-me-down  sermon,  and  worthy 
of  Birch,*' 

Say  I  to  my  wife,  as  we  toddle  from 
church. 

*<  Convincing,  indeed,"  is  the  lady's  re- 
mark: 

"  How  logical,  too,  on  the  size  of  the 
Ark!" 
^Then  Blossom  cut  in,  without  begging 
our  pardons, 

''Pa,  was  it  as  big  as  the  'Logical  Gar- 
dens?" 

*'Miss  Blossom,"  said  I,  to  my  dearest 

of  dearies, 
'*  Papa     disapproves     of     nonsensical 

queries ; 
The  Ark  was  an  Ark,  and  had  people 

to  build  it; 
Enough  that  we  read  Noah  built  it  and 

fiU'd  it : 
Mamma  does  not  ask  how  he  caught  his 

opossums — " 
Said  she,  "  That  remark  is  as  foolish  as 

Blossom's."' 

This  has  all  Mr.  Locker's  exqui- 
site airiness  and  ease. 
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Now  let  us  dip  into  the  volames 
published  by  Mr.  Locker's  brother 
in  art,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who 
differs  from  Mr.  Locker  chiefly  in 
the  clear-cut  classicism  of  his  verse 
and  in  the  decisive  brightness  of 
his  wit.  ,  Mr.  Locker*s  muse 
moves  more — what  shall  I  say? — 
heartily  along,  more  careless  of  the 
exact  mode  of  expression,  or,  if 
not  really  more  careless,  at  least 
apparently  so.  Where  Mr.  Locker 
is  humorous  rather  than  witty, 
Mr.  Dobson  is  witty  rather  than 
humorous.  You  see  this  in  the 
rapid  interchange  of  chaff  in  the 
now  well-known  *  Idyll  in  the 
Conservatory,'  which  is  a  gem  of 
drawing-room  persiflage  : 

^ "  If  I  were»yoii,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish, 
Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  waltz  hut  two, 
I  would  not  oance  with   odious  Miss 
MacTavish, 

If  I  were  you  !*• 

'  *  If  I  were  tou,  who  vow  you  cannot  suffer 
Whiif  of  the  best— the  mildest  *  honey- 
dew,' 
I  would  not  dance  with  smoke-consuming 
Puffer, 

If  I  were  you  !'• 

''  If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter, 

Even  to  write  the  Cynical  Review,** 
"No;  I  should  doubtless  find  flirtation 
fitter, 

If  I  were  you  I" 

"  Really,  you  would !  Why,  Frank,  you're 
quite  delightful ! 
Hot  as  OtheUo,  and  as  black  of  hue ; 
Borrow  my  fan;  I  would  not  look  so 
frightful, 

If  I  were  you !"  * 

There  is  something  very  clever, 
too,  in  this '  Dialogue  from  Plato,' 
in  which  the  tone  of  colloquy  is 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the  best 
society.  Here,  again,  the  per- 
siflage is  of  the  best : 

''^TouVe  reading  Greek?**   *' I  am- and 
you?" 
"O,  mine's  a  mere  romancer  !** 
"So  Plato  is."    "Then  read  him— do; 
And  I'U  read  mine  in  answer." 

I  read :  "  My  Plato  (Plato,  too,— 
That  wisdom  thus  should  harden !) 

Declares  blue  eyes  look  doubly  blue 
Beneath  a  Dolly  Varden." 


She  smiled.    "  My  book  in  turn  avers 
(No  author's  name  is  stated) 

Thieit  sometimes  these  philosophers 
Are  sadly  mistraaslated." 

"  But  hear,  the  next's  in  stranger  style : 

The  Cynic  School  asserted 
That  two  red  lips  which  part  and  smile 

May  not  be  controverted !" 

She  smiled  once  more.  **  My  book,  I  find, 
Observes  some  modem  doctors 

Would  make  the  Cynics  out  a  kind 
Of  album- verse  concocters." 

Then  I,  "  Why  not  ?  Ephesian  law, 
No  less  than  timers  tradition, 

£njoin*d  fair  speech  on  all  who  saw 
Diana's  apparition !" 

She  blushed— this  time.  *^  If  Plato's  page 

No  wiser  precept  teaches. 
Then  I*d  renounce  the  doubtful  sage. 

And  walk  to  Bumham  Beeches. 

"Agreed!"  I  said.   "For  Socrates 

(I  find  he,  too,  is  talking) 
Thinks  Learning  can*t  remain  at  ease 

When  Beauty  goes  a-walking."  * 

There  is  less  of  the  spirit  of 
persiflage  in  Mr.  Dobson's  second 
volume  than  in  his  first;  the 
'Proverbs  in  Porcelain*  being 
pitched  generally  in  a  higher  key. 
'  Cupid's  Alley,'  however,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  peculiar  vein, 
whilst  there  is  a  charming  air  of 
gay  insouciance  in  the  various 
triolets,  rondels,  and  rondeaux 
contained  in  the  collection.  What, 
for  example,  could  be  better  than 
this?— 

'  Freeze,  freese^  O  icy  wind ! 

Luciila*s  cap*s  awry ; 
No  signal  undesigu^d 
To  those  that  read  the  sky. 

Dull  drags  the  breakfast  by ; 

8he*s  something  on  her  mind. 

Freeze^  freeze,  O  icy  wind ! 
Lucilla's  cap's  awry. 

"  You're  tired,"    «  And  you're  unkind.'' 
"  You're  cross."    "  That  I  deny !" 

'*  Perhaps  you're  both  combined.^* 
**  Fm  tired  of  you.    Good-bye.** 

Freeze,  freeze,  O  icy  wind ! 
Lucilla's  cap's  awry.' 

I  have  already  quoted  a  little 
thing  from  Mr.  Ashby-Steny's 
Boudoir  Ballads^  the  best  thing 
in  which — the  best  thing,  indeed, 
that  the  writer  has  produced  in 
verse — is  that  very  pretty  piece, 
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'  Pet*8  FnnisluDeiit/  which  is  in 
the  happiest  spirit  of  banter : 

'  O,  if  m7  love  offended  me, 

And  we  had  words  together, 

To  show  her  I  would  maater  her, 

I*d  whip  her  with  a  feather. 

If  then  she,  like  a  naoghty  girl, 
Would  tyraimy  declare  it, 

I'd  giye  my  pet  a  chms  of  pearl. 
And  make  ner  always  bear  it 

If  still  she  tried  to  sulk  and  sigh. 
And  threw  awa^  mj  posies. 

rd  catch  my  darlmg  on  the  sly, 
And  smouier  her  with  roses. .... 

And  if  she  dared  her  lips  to  poat, 
Like  many  pert  young  misses, 

rd  wind  my  arm  her  waist  about. 
And  punish  her  with  kisses.' 

But  if  I  attempted  to  enumerate 
all  the  skilful  persifleura  of  the 
present  day,  where  should  I  stop  9 
There  is  Mr.  Gilbert,  from  whom 
I  have  already  quoted,  and  whose 
Bab  Ballads  would  supply  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  comicsd  quota- 
tion. If  there  ever  was  a  moqueur, 
it  is  he.  Not  only  his  lyric  verses, 
but  his  plays,  are  full  of  the 
essence  of  persiflage — of  the  dis- 
position to  'poke  fun'  at  every- 
thing, from  love  to  lollipops. 
Look,  too,  at  Mr.  Bumand,  with 
his  exquisite  ballad  of  'True  to 
Poll;*  at  Mr.  Courthorpe,  with 
his  gracefuUy-hiunorous  *  Paradise 
of  Birds,'  surpassed  only  in  occa- 
sional felicity  by  poor  Mortimer 
CoUins's  '  British  Birds.'  Look, 
too,  at  the  clever  work  of  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  Pennell,  whose 
Pegasus  Resaddled  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  mirth-provoking  as 
his  Pvck  on  Pegasus,  There  is 
something  of  the  true  spirit  of 
raillery  in  the  amusing  description 
of '  School  Feeds,'  reminiscent  as 
the  denouement  is  of  a  well-known 
cut  in  Punch : 

*  Alone  amid  the  festive  throng 

One  infant  brow  is  sad ; 
One  cherub  face  is  wet  with  grief — 
*'  What  aUs  you,  little  lad  ? .  .  . 


It's  dear  you're  sadly  off  your  feed ; 

Your  laughing  looks  have  fled ; 
Perhaps  some  httle  faithful  friend 

Has  punch'd  your  little  head  ? 

Ton  miss  some  well-remember*d  faoe 

The  merry  rout  ateong — 
The  lips  that  blest,  the  arms  that  prest, 

The  neck  to  which  you  clung? 
A  brother's  voice?  a  sister^s  smile? 

Perhaps — ^you've  burnt  your  tongue  ? 

Here,  on  a  sympathetic  breast, 
Your  tale  of  suffering  pour. 

Come,  darling !  tell  me  all.'*  ^  Boo-hoo  ! 
IcanU  eat  at^  more  /** ' 

Mr.  Sawyer  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  hest  of  modem  paro- 
dists. Some  of  his  travesties  are 
exceedingly  successful ;  the  follow- 
ing, on  '  Home  they  brought  her 
Warrior  dead,'  among  the  number. 
It  is  very  wicked,  but  it  is  very 
clever. 

*  Home  they  brought  her  sailor  son, 

Grown  a  man  across  the  sea ; 
Tall,  and  broad,  and  black  of  beard. 
And  hoarse  of  voice  as  man  may  be. 

Hand  to  shake  and  mouth  to  kiss, 
Both  he  offer'd  ere  he  spoke. 

But  she  said,  **  What  man  is  this. 
Comes  to  play  a  sorry  joke?*' 

Then   they  praised  him  —  caird  him 

''Tightest  lad  that  ever  stept" 
But  her  son  she  did  not  know, 
And  she  neither  smiled  nor  wept. 

Rose,  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  a  pigeon-pie  in  sight. 
She  saw  him  eat.    "  Tis  he !  *tis  he  r* 

She  knew  him  by  his  appetite.* 

Here  I  must  stay  my  hand,  for 
I  have  not  space  at  my  disposal 
to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  poetry 
o{ persiflage  which  has  been  given 
to  us,  not  only  by  English  writers 
like  Matthew  Browne,  H.J.  Byron, 
G.  J.  Cayley,  H.  Savile  Clarke, 
H.  B.  Famie,  J.  R  Planch^, 
Eobert  Eeece,  G.  0.  Trevelyan, 
Godfrey  Turner,  and  Edmund 
Yates,  but  by  0.  W.  Holmes, 
Bret  Harte,  E.  C.  Stedman, 
J.  G.  Saxe,  J.  Russell  Lowell, 
and  other  gifted  Americans.  I 
have  dwelt  too  long  in  very  plea- 
sant ways,  and  now  must  stop  my 
pen. 

W.  DAVENPOBT  ADAMS. 
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WITH  BAG  AND  BAGGAGE. 


BRIGHT  NORMANDY. 

Yestebdat  among  the  pleasant 
downs  and  woods  of  Kent — to- 
day I  am  in  I^ormandj,  seated 
on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  as 
tired  as  I  can  be.  But  here  at 
last  are  shade  and  tranquillity.  A 
leafy  screen  defends  me  from  the 
hot  sunshine;  a  pleasant  quie- 
tude prevails,  broken  now  and 
then  by  the  rasp  of  a  saw  close  at 
hand,  the  tinkle  of  bells  from 
some  passing  voiture,  and  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  surges  down  be- 
low. 

Before  me  is  a  rude  broken 
declivity,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  sea  stretches  out  into  the 
hazy  distance,  hazy  with  too  much 
glare.  The  sea  dimples  gently 
with  the  tide,  and  is  of  a  charm- 
ing green,  streaked  with  yellow 
lines  of  shallows,  where  lurk  the 
treacherous  sand-banks.  To  the 
left  the  coast-line  runs  out  blue 
and  clear,  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
horizon ;  and  over  there,  glittering 
in  the  sunshine,  are  the  roofs  of 
Trouville  the  gay,  nestled  snugly 
under  the  hills.  Nearer  at  hand,  on 
a  low  spit  of  land  projecting  into 
the  bay,  is  Havre,  with  white  daz- 
zling houses  and  great  black  ship- 
building sheds ;  its  harbour,  with 
a  forest  of  masts,  and  the  white 
pier-head  and  lighthouse,  cleaving 
the  waves.  Steamers  in  the  bay 
swing  lazily  at  their  moorings; 
and  a  big  Atlantic  monster  in  the 
offing  shoots  out  a  puff  of  white 
vapour  athwart  the  blue,  like  that 
sea-beast,  leviathan,  idly  spouting 
on  the  deep.  Inland  the  prospect 
is  limited  to  a  steep  hill-side  and 
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a  white  chalky  path,  that  leads  to 
the  heights  and  to  the  bluff  head- 
land of  Cape  la  H^ve,  that 
stretches  lion-like  into  the  sea, 
with  its  wrinkled  front  and  tawny 
forelock. 

I  am  as  tired  as  I  well  can  be, 
— for  it  was  roughish  at  sea  last 
night,  and  the  sun  rose  over  great 
green  rollers  crested  with  foam, — 
and  this  attempt  to  form  a  settle- 
ment upon  a  foreign  shore  is  ac- 
companied with  many  difficulties. 
We  have  had  struggles  with  com- 
missionnaires  ;  wi&  porters  who 
would  charge  us  almost  as  much 
for  carrying  our  baggage  a  hun- 
dred yards  as  its  transit  would 
cost  from  here  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
we  have  been  inveigled  by  a  smil- 
ing woman  to  partake  of  a  repast, 
in  which  a  tarnished  shrimp  in- 
cautiously plucked  by  a  youngster, 
has  been  set  down  in  the  bUl  for 
two  francs.  My  ears  too  are 
deafened  by  incessant  jabbering 
oi  propriUairea^  expatiating  on  the 
advantages  of  their  pavUlona  and 
apartments;  anxious  care  is  gnaw- 
ing at  my  heart-strings,  for  at  this 
moment  I  don't  know  what  roof 
wiU  cover  me  and  my  belongings. 
There  are  children  in  whom  I 
am  interested  camping  out  some 
miles  hence ;  a  wife,  happily  ener- 
getic and  determined,  carrying  on 
the  battle  with  the  prapriitaires. 
But  for  myself^  I  am  a  beaten 
man;  my  legs,  my  heart,  will  carry 
me  no  fieurther.  I  can  only  sit 
upon  tlus  log,  and  smoke. 

A  white  road  is  just  in  front  of 
me,  that  comes  winding  up  from 
the  town,  among  pavUlant^  ki- 
osques,  and  clumps  of  shrubs;  the 
minaret  of  the  StablmemerU   of 
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St  Adresse  peers  out  from  below 
the  tricolor  floating  gently  from 
its  flagstaff.  A  delicious  westerly 
breeze  has  sprung  up,  cool,  sweet, 
and  pure ;  fresh  from  thousands  of 
miles  of  sea-waves.  Along  the 
white  road  comes  a  gently  trick- 
ling current  of  traffic.  Workmen 
in  faded  blue -cotton  garments 
tramp  easily  along,  pausing,  as 
they  gain  the  crest  of  the  hill,  to 
rest,  and  view  the  prospect.  Chil- 
dren in  twos  and  threes — at  sight 
of  whom  one  ceases  to  believe 
the  little  wretches  in  the  fashion- 
plates  exaggerated  specimens — 
duly  attended  by  stout  bonnes  in 
white  caps  with  shining  ruddy 
faces.  Then  a  fiacre  comes  jing- 
ling along,  with  monsieur  from 
Havre,  and  madame  his  wife,  and 
the  young  mademoiselle,  sallow 
sympathetic-looking  females,  who 
are  making  the  course  aux  phares 
— ^the  drive  to  the  lighthouses  on 
the  crest  of  the  cape.  Then  come 
more  bonnes^  and  now  red-legged 
soldiers  of  the  119th  Eegiment  of 
the  line,  small  and  swart,  quite 
foreign- looking  contrasted  with 
the  burly  Normans.  A  troop  of 
scholars  from  the  Lyc^e,  of  all 
colours  and  shades,  with  the  kepis 
and  braided  frocks  that  are  so  in 
keeping  with  academic  studies. 
Then  pass  more  children, — poor 
people's  children  these,  acute 
and  adroit, — the  girls  in  black 
calenqons^  with  skirts  of  many 
washed-out  colours ;  soldiers, 
again, — of  the  artillery  this  time, 
— trudging  up  to  the  fort  on  the 
heights;  loaves  of  dark  drab- 
coloured  bread  under  one  arm,  and 
nests  of  tin  canteens  full  of  po- 
tage  swinging  by  a  strap  from  the 
other. 

This  nook  in  which  we  have 
found  a  haven  and  resting*place 
is,  it  seems,  a  wood-yard.  We 
are  trespassing  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  carpenter,  whose  men  are 
hArd  at  work  sawing  away  at  a 


log.  In  England  we  should  have 
a  saw-pit  here,  but  they  manage 
things  better  in  France.  Instead 
of  sinking  an  unhappy  workman 
overhead  in  a  pit,  deprived  of 
light  and  air,  and  half  blinded  by 
the  falling  sawdust,  they  elevate 
the  log  to  be  sawn  upon  high  tres- 
tles. The  top  sawyer  enjoys  a 
breezy  and  elevated  position ;  the 
bottom  sawyer  stands  firmly  and 
comfortably  on  the  level  of  the 
wide  earth,  and  shares  the  light 
and  air  equally  with  his  more 
highly-paid  comrade.  The  con- 
trast is  characteristic,  and  runs 
through  everything.  In  England 
we  only  care  for  the  top  sawyers. 
There  are  disadvantages  of  course. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  mount  a 
new  log  upon  the  stage,  the  pro- 
cess is  lengthy:  a  wooden  der- 
rick is  brought  forward — there  is 
much  hauling  and  pulling  before 
the  matter  is  arranged. 

As  I  sit,  half  dozing  on  my  log, 
I  notice  that  suddenly  the  saw, 
which  has  been  rasping  along  in 
a  slow  and  easy  rhythm,  in- 
creases all  of  a  sudden  to  double- 
quick  time.  I  hear  a  quick  step 
among  the  logs.  It  is  the  master, 
a  red-fSBw;ed  choleric  man  in  a 
white  blouse :  this  garment  he 
throws  off  energetically,  and  be- 
gins to  tap  the  timber  right  and 
left  with  the  French  equivalent 
for  a  two-foot  rule.  The  sawing 
goes  on  with  frightful  vigour ;  too 
much  zeal,  for  suddenly  it  stops 
with  a  rasping  tooth-breaking 
crash — ^they  have  struck  upon  a 
nail.  The  red -faced  carpenter 
dances  a  mad  war-dance  of  rage, 
and  hurls  at  his  workmen's  heads 
a  perfect  torrent  of  injurious 
words.  The  sawyers  look  at  their 
master  in  sullen  silence,  with 
dogged  consciousness  of  guilt. 
The  carpenter^s  anger,  though 
fierce,  is  transient.  The  sub- 
sawyer  sets  to  work  to  sharpen 
his  saw,  and  the  top  sawyer  helps 
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his  master  to  mark  off  a  bulk  of 
timber  with  a  chalked  string. 
Then  our  carpenter  pockets  his 
rule,  and  puts  on  his  blouse  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  accom- 
plished a  great  work,  and  marches 
off  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
vigorous  rasping  of  the  reinstated 
saw.  He  will  require  repose  after 
this,  and  refreshment,  which  he 
will  get  at  his  favourite  eafe,  over 
a  fil  of  cognac,  while  he  pushes 
to  and  fro  the  speckled  clattering 
dominoes. 

The  excessive  energy  of  the 
saw  would  be  fatal  to  repose  if 
long  continued.  Happily  it  sub- 
sides as  the  footsteps  of  the  mas- 
ter recede,  and  things  reassume 
their  tranquillity.  A  carriage  now 
drives  up — an  open  basket-work 
carriage,  driven  by  an  olive-com- 
plezioned  coachman  in  a  choco- 
late livery. 

'  Has  monsieur  chanced  to  ob- 
serve two  nurses — deux  nourricea 
— with  their  infants  T 

Monsieur,  among  the  crowd  of 
bonnes  and  infants  who  have 
passed,  has  failed  to  notice  anypar^ 
ticular  pair;  but  the  sub-sawyer 
has  been  more  observant.  It  is 
a  capital  opportunity  to  leave  off 
sawing  while  he  courteously  ex- 
plains to  Pierre  the  coachman 
that  two  nurses,  such  as  he  des- 
cribes, have  climbed  the  path  to- 
wards the  Bois. 

Well,  Pierre  is  quite  content  to 
wait  till  they  descend.  It  is  only 
the  horse  who  is  impatient ;  but 
then  he  is  a  good  deal  worried  by 
flies,  and  has  not  the  gift  of  rea- 
son to  tell  him  that  it  is  of  no  use 
fretting. 

At  the  farther  end  of  our  log, 
another  nurse  seats  herself  with  a 
clump  of  children — a  portentous 
family  for  France,  seven  of  them, 
ranging  from  zero  to  eight  years 
in  age.  The  two  elder  are  charm- 
ing round-faced  girls :  not  at  all 
content  these  to  sit  in  a  row  by 


the  nurse,  and  prattle  about  their 
shoe-ties  and  the  gentility  of  their 
new  hats;  but  full  of  energy, 
boastful,  domineering,  a  tritle 
quarrelsome.  My  heart  gives  a 
warmer  throb — I  feel  sure  that 
these  are  little  compatriots. 

*I  dump  off  here;  '00  tan't,' 
cries  the  youngest,  perched  upon 
the  giddy  height  of  a  balk  of  tim- 
ber. 

The  elder  demurely  plants  her- 
self before  me : 

'  Dites-moi  quelle  heure  est-il, 
s'il  vous  plait.' 

'Ah,  you  are  English,'  as  I  reply 
in  my  native  tongue.  '  I  am  Eng- 
lish too,  but  I  can  talk  both 
Erench  and  English.'  This  with 
an  air  of  proud  superiority. 

On  the  strength  of  our  common 
fatherland,  we  become  excellent 
friends ;  but  Fate,  in  the  shape  of 
the  white -capped  honne^  cuts 
short  our  intercourse,  and  once 
more  I  am  alone. 

Then,  chatting  loudly  and 
cheerily,  come  down  the  steep 
path  lea  deux  nourricea^  for  whom 
the  chariot  waits.  Deep-toned 
reproaches  from  the  coachman  at 
their  tardiness ;  laughing  shrill 
repartees  from  the  nurses.  The 
fat  brown  babies  in  their  arms — 
fat,  round,  and  tranquil,  with 
great  soft  eyes — gaze  tranquilly  at 
the  stranger.  The  calmness  of 
those  babies  is  amazing;  they 
survey  mankind  with  the  same 
tranquil  air  deems  desaous  on 
the  nurses'  laps.  Yes ;  they 
are  brown  all  over,  those  babies 
^— soft  jolly  little  things  that 
will  grow  up  into  dark -eyed 
heart-breaking  girls  by  and  by^ 
There  is  a  Httle  refreshment  for 
the  nurses,  as  it  happens,  in  the 
carriage  —  some  big  sunburnt 
pears  and  a  bottle  of  light  wine. 
Pierre  disposes  of  the  cork  with 
his  knife.  He  hasn't  got  a  baby 
to  nurse,  but  he  takes  his  share  of 
the  wine.   The  bottle  is  presently 
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emptied,  and  left  upon  the  sward. 
One  has  often  read  how,  in  the 
desert,  when  an  animal  Ues  down 
to  die,  the  sky,  previously  clear 
of  all  living  things,  becomes  forth- 
with speckled  by  vultures  ap- 
proaching the  feast.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  a  gaming  previously  in- 
visible, swoops  down  upon  the 
abandoned  bottle,  hides  it  under 
his  tattered  jacket,  and  hurries 
away  furtively  with  his  bare  dusty 
feet.  And  now  they  all  pass 
away,— chattering  nurses,  insouci- 
ant babies,  Pierre  the  coachman, 
the  two  sawyers,  the  furtive 
gamin, — *  and  leave  the  world  to 
darkness  and  to  me.' 

The  sun  has  disappeared,  the 
sea  is  green  no  longer,  but  a  cold 
and  sullen  gray.  Over  the  broad 
wet  sands  long  lines  of  carts  are 
creaking  doleMly  along.  The 
voices  of  the  drivers  come  up 
hoarse  and  discordant.  The  pier- 
light  shines  out  with  ruddy  glow, 
and  along  the  heights  the  yellow 
beacons  gleam  like  stars.  Lights 
too  are  twinkling  from  the  houses, 
and  softly  shining  among  the 
trees;  the  church-bells  in  the 
town  are  jangling  softly  the  salut. 
A  vague  uneasiness  creeps  over 
me ;  there  is  no  sign  as  yet  of 
any  of  my  belongings;  and  I 
don't  know  where  to  look  for 
them,  if  they  don't  come  to  look 
forme. 

At  last  familiar  voices  sound 
through  the  gloom-— <shildren's 
voices  in  cheerful  recognition. 
Mater&milias  too  appears,  fag- 
ged, but  content.  A  home  has 
been  found  at  last ;  dinner  is  in 
prospect. 

A  garden  black  with  shadow, 
lights  twinkling  beyond.  Through 
a  grove  with  pear-trees  thickly 
hung  with  fruity  we  come  to  a  lit- 
tle plateau  of  gravel,  where  there 
are  chairs  and  a  little  green  bench. 
Beyond  is  the  aalle  A  monger^ 
where  a  white  cloth  gleams  in- 


vitingly. A  fragrant  smell  of 
cooking  refreshes  the  wearied 
souL  I  sink  upon  the  little  green 
bench,  and  light  a  pipe  in  thank- 
fulness. 


IL 

THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SEA. 

'You  smoke  a  pipe,  sir;  I  smoke 
a  pipe  with  you,'  said  a  gruff  voice 
from  the  darkness;  and  an  old 
man  came  forward  into  the  half 
light  by  the  window. 

This  was  our  host,  M.  Beau- 
voisin,  the  proprietor  of  the  Maison 
Beauvoisin.  A  rather  untidy  old 
gentleman,  in  a  flannel  jersey  very 
tight  at  the  wrist,  and  trousers 
that  would  have  been  better  for 
buttons,  only  they  would  not 
have  held;  and  if  Uiey  had  held, 
he  would  not  have  used  them. 
There  is  something  of  the  look  of 
an  old  salt  about  him,  in  his 
grizzled  weather-beaten  fleMse,  and 
in  his  rolling  gait. 

Something  of  the  seaman,  too, 
in  the  way  he  handles  his  pipe. 
Sailors  rarely  smoke  a  pipe  right 
out.  They  carry  one  in  the  waist- 
coat-pocket half  loaded,  a  little 
fresh  tobacco  is  crammed  in  upon 
this ;  a  few  lusty  pufb,  and  the 
pipe  goes  back  to  the  waistcoat- 
pocket  Beauvoisin  has  a  pipe 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  crams 
a  screw  of  my  tobacco  on  the  top. 
He  would  pt^  away  lustily ;  bitt 
he  has  no  Hght,  neither  have  I. 

*  Du  feu,  ma  poulette,  da  feu  i' 
cries  the  old  man  loudly. 

Ma  patUette  is  a  careworn  old 
woman  in  a  gray  hood  and  black 
skirt,  with  a  fiice  that  would  be 
comely  if  you  could  see  it  for  the 
dirt  Ahout  ma pofdeitelmjaBttM. 
you  a  little  story.  There  are  two 
fiamilies  of  us  in  this  expedition : 
I  and  my  wife  and  two  little 
girls;  Achates  and  Madame 
Achates  and  two  boys.    My  wife 
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and  Achates  are  energetic  and 
determined;  his  wife  and  I  are 
lymphatic  and  as  indolent  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  Achates 
and  my  wife  were  therefore  com- 
missioned to  hunt  jointly  for 
lodgings.  Furnished  rooms  are 
most  difficult  to  meet  with  in  the 
neighhourhood.  French  fEunilies, 
when  they  go  to  the  seaside,  ge- 
nerally take  a  furnished  pavUlon^ 
and  bring  with  them  plate,  linen, 
kitchen  utensils,  and  all  the 
minor  accessories  of  housekeep- 
ing. Thus  you  may  iind  plenty  of 
furnished  paoiUona  at  8t  Adresse, 
and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
most  of  the  watering-places  on 
the  coast;  but  lodgings  completely 
furnished,  with  attendance,  are 
very  rare.  These  rooms  at  the 
Malson  Beauvoisin  were  only 
found  after  a  whole  day's  anxious 
search.  The  rooms  were  airy  and 
pleasant ;  but  Achates,  who  likes 
to  depreciate  anything  he  is  going 
to  buy,  objected  to  the  quality  of 
the  attendance. 

*  There  is  that  old  woman  now 
— she  is  dirty,  very  dirty.' 

Beauvoisin  acquiesced :  'Dirty, 
yes — ^isn't  she  dirty  f 

*  But  couldn't  you  change  her )' 
suggested  Achates. 

*Mon  Dieu,  non:  c'est  ma 
femme,'  replied  Beauvoisin.  And 
then  he  called  the  poor  old  lady  his 
paulette,  and  made  her  bring  him 
a  light  from  the  farthest  kitchen 
of  alL  A  garrulous  boastful  old 
fellow,  a  clog  and  burden  to  his 
womankind,  who  are  his  most 
devoted  slaves.  He  is  proud  of 
his  personal  appearance,  evidently. 
How  old  would  monsieur  take 
him  to  bel 

*  Fifty,  perhaps,'  I  say  at  ran- 
dom. 

He  is  seventy-nine.  Yes,  he 
remembers  Napoleon,  the  great 
Napoleon.  He  was  a  boy  when 
Napoleon  visited  Havre.  Seventy 
years  ago  Beauvoisin  went  to  sea 


— more  than  seventy  years  ago— 
in  the  year  1804,  or  thereabouts. 
One  of  his  early  voyages  was  to 
Martinique,  then  besieged  by  the 
English.     They  were   trying  to 
run  the  blockade,  and  ran  their 
ship  aground,  and  were  all  taken 
prisoners.    After  being  a  prisoner 
for  three  months,  Beauvoisin  ran 
away ;  he  and  a  companion  swam 
out  to  the  roads.     The  bay  was 
swarming  with  sharks,  but  they 
thought    nothing     about     that. 
There  were  the  ships  swinging  at 
their  anchors,  their  lights  shining 
over  the  water,  and  liberty  at  the 
end  of  the  passage.     Beauvoisin 
reached  an  English  brig.     They 
were  glad  enough  to  take  him  as 
a    hand,    for   they    were    short- 
handed,    although    he    was    an 
enemy;  but  sensible  people  are 
never   enemies.     The    brig    was 
bound  for  Greenock,  and  landed 
him  there.     What  became  of  his 
companion  he  did  not  know  till 
ten  years  afterwards,  when  they 
met  in  the  market-place  of  Havre, 
each  with  his  bride  on  his  arm. 
Yes,  they  had  both  been  married 
on  the  same  day. 

'  Ah,'  continued  Beauvoisin, 
with  a  sigh,  *  I  have  had  much 
experience  of  marriage,  monsieur ; 
sixty  years  of  it,  no  less — with 
one  wife  after  another,  and  have 
brought  up  many  families.  What 
I  shall  do  with  this  one,  I  don't 
know.' 

After  hearing  this,  one  could 
excuse  a  good  deal  of  selfishness 
in  old  Beauvoisin — all  the  emo- 
tions but  that,  wear  themselves 
out  by  use.  The  old  man  had 
lived  in  Scotland  for  five  years, 
and  there  had  learnt  the  sail- 
maker's  trade;  then  he  came 
back  and  set  up  in  that  line  of 
business  at  Havre.  Nobody  knew 
him;  he  had  been  given  out  as 
lost  at  sea.  He  took  an  English 
name,  and  gave  himself  out  to  be 
American.     He    was    afraid    of 
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the  conscription  if  he  avowed  his 
nationality.  All  the  English  and 
American  sea-captains  came  to 
him  for  sails.  Then,  when  he 
was  past  the  age  to  serve,  he  took 
back  his  own  name.  Since  then 
he  had  met  with  many  misfortunes, 
and  he  darkly  hinted  that  he 
owed  them  to  his  wife. 

*  When  I  married  this  one  here 
— du  feu,  ma  poulette,  du  feu !' 
gasping  at  the  end  of  his  pipe. 

*  When  you  married  this  one 
here  V 

'  Ah,  then  I  had  a  grand  house 
full  of  furniture,  and  I  had  one 
hundred  and  eighty  shirts.* 

*  A  hundred  and  eighty  shirts!' 

*  Yes,  that's  true  enough.  Sacr^ 
papier,  entendez-vous,  vieille?  Du 
feu  !  I  have  not  got  many  now,' 
he  went  on,  with  a  dark  meaning 
glance  towards  his  faithful  wife, 
who  was  toiling  over  the  charcoal 
furnace  to  keep  his  pipe  supplied. 
*  But  pipes  I  have  still — hundreds 
of  pipes.  I  will  give  you  one,  if 
you  please.' 

Then  the  shrill  little  maid  came 
out  to  say  that  dinner  was  ready, 
and  I  escaped  from  the  ancient 
mariner. 


iir. 


WITH  THE  MERMAIDS. 

St.  Adresse  lies  in  the  bay 
formed  by  the  spit  of  land  on 
which  Havre  is  built  and  the 
headland  of  the  Cape  la  Heve, 
spreading  out  along  the  hill-side, 
and  occupying  the  sides  of  a  nar- 
row valley  leading  to  the  chalk- 
plateau  above.  Its  great  feature 
is  the  magnificent  sea-view  you 
obtain  from  the  rising  ground. 
The  first  thing  an  Englishman 
thinks  about  at  a  sea -side  place 
is  the  beach;  but  our  beach  at 
St.  Adresse  is  rather  hard  to  find. 
It  is  put  out  of  the  way,  as  it  were, 
consigned  to  the  back  streets;  and 


when  you  reach  it,  the  aspect  is 
not  enchanting.  It  is  steep  and 
rough,  with  jagged  groins  sticking 
up  here  and  there;  paved  with  the 
most  villanous  boulders,  inter- 
sected with  unsavoury  rivulets. 
A  general  wash  seems  to  be  going 
on  all  along  the  line;  all  kinds 
of  woollen  garments  flutter  in 
the  breeze,  and  rows  of  rickety 
wooden  cabins  remind  you  some- 
what of  a  navvy's  encampment 
about  an  incipient  railway  cutting. 
But  after  all,  at  the  right  time  of 
the  tide,  bathing  is  very  pleasant 
here.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel  public  bathing  is  a  some- 
what ghastly  process.  You  dis- 
appear into  a  kind  of  wooden 
hearse,  and  are  shot  secretly  out 
into  the  sea,  becoming  dead  to 
the  world  for  a  time,  and  hailed 
by  your  friends  when  you  re- 
appear almost  as  one  newly  risen. 
But  the  French  make  of  their  bath 
a  pleasant  relaxation ;  it  takes  a 
long  while  about,  but  if  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  what  matters? 
The  prudent  man  will  purchase 
a  maillot  in  the  town,  which  costs 
about  five  francs;  jersey  and 
drawers  all  of  a  piece.  He  will 
save  the  cost,  for  he  will  other- 
wise have  to  pay  twenty  or 
thirty  centimes  a  time  for  the  hire 
of  garments  that  don't  fit  him. 
A  lady,  too,  had  better  buy  her 
own  costume  if  she  does  not  wish 
to  appear  a  perfect  figilte  of  fun 
to  an  admiring  gallery  on  the 
beach.  If  the  salt  is  carefully 
rinsed  out  of  them  before  putting 
away,  the  garments  will  serve  for 
another  year.  If  you  bring  your 
own  bath-towel  and  a  pair  of 
beach -slippers,  you  will  only 
have  to  pay  the  simple  charge  for 
the  cabin  and  a  couple  of  sous  to 
the  girl  who  brings  your  tub  of 
hot  water.  Having  taken  your 
box,  you  disrobe,  and,  wrapping 
yourself  in  your  peignoir,  stalk 
majestically  down  a  plank  to  the 
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margin  of  the  sea.  Here  you 
throw  off  your  wrapper,  hanging 
it  over  anything  that  may  be 
handy,  and  having  kicked  off  your 
slippers,  you  plunge  in.  The 
water  is  delightfully  mild  and 
soft ;  every  one  about  you  seems 
to  be  in  full  enjoyment.  A  float- 
ing platform  is  moored  a  little 
way  out  at  sea,  where  tired  swim- 
mers can  rest  and  lounge.  Sundry 
fair  nmds  are  kicking  up  their 
heels  on  this,  their  cries  and 
laughter  sounding  pleasantly  over 
the  waves.  A  boat  patrols  the 
water  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  to  give  assistance  if  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  a  favourite  diversion 
with  the  young  water-nymphs 
here  to  seize  the  rope-ladder  that 
hangs  from  the  stem,  and  be 
towed  along  for  a  cruise  some 
distance  out  to  sea.  The  women 
here  are,  many  of  them,  strong 
bold  swimmers,  which  does  not 
accord  with  one's  ideas  of  French- 
women generally.  But  I  fancy 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Creole 
blood  among  the  fair  Havraise. 

It  is  not  often  you  see  a  French- 
woman with  a  really  good  fine 
figure;  but  yonder  is  one  who 
has  just  cast  off  her  white  peignoir  y 
and  is  standing  by  the  margin  of 
the  sea  poising  herself  for  a  mo- 
ment before  she  rushes  in.  Fully 
conscious,  too,  that  she  is  a  very 
charming  sight  in  her  handsome 
well  -  fitting  dress,  her  round 
shapely  arms  held  above  her 
head,  her  white  ankles  glittering 
in  the  sunlight.  On  her  head  is 
a  Spanish  hat  of  yellow  straw, 
into  which  her  hair  is  gathered ; 
her  dark  eyes  gleam  brightly,  and 
her  lips  are  parted  with  a  smile, 
expectant  and  yet  half  reluctant. 
She  is  away  like  a  flash,  and  now 
you  can  only  see  the  crimson 
loupe  of  her  hat  bobbing  among 
the  waves.  Now  she  raises  her- 
self in  the  water,  throws  her 
white  arms  over  her  head,  her 


golden  armlets  glitter  as  she 
throws  herself  back,  and  seems 
languidly  to  recline  on  the  surfisice 
as  if  it  were  her  natural  element 
I  feel  rather  in  love  with  that 
young  woman,  do  you  know;  and 
if  I  were  amphibious  she  should 
be  my  sea-bride,  and  we  would 
have  a  charming  little  paviUon 
down  below,  adorned  with  cockle- 
shells. 

One  afternoon  about  the  bath- 
ing time,  when  everything  was 
gay  and  tranquil,  it  came  on  to 
blow  suddenly.  A  moment  be- 
fore, the  day  had  been  bright 
and  sunny,  the  waves  lapping 
tranquilly  on  the  beach;  and  now 
on  the  instant  the  sky  is  overcast 
with  a  cold  graying  gloom,  the  sun 
is  obscured  by  hurrying  scud,  and 
the  wind  comes  howling  in  with 
fierce  intermittent  gusts.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  penetrate  into  the 
dark  storm-horizon,  rows  of  white- 
crested  billows  are  flashing  eagerly 
along,  each  one  higher  than  the 
last.  The  swimmers'  boat  is 
driven  ashore;  the  bathing  plat- 
form is  lost  to  sight,  buried  under 
the  foaming  waters.  Madame 
Dumont,  the  old  woman  who 
owns  the  baths,  wrings  her  hands 
in  despair.  There  is  a  brig  yonder, 
anchored  in  the  bay,  waiting  for  a 
tide ;  she  was  lying  just  now,  her 
shape  reflected  in  the  tranquil 
water,  as  if  she  and  the  sea  to- 
gether were  cut  out  of  cardboard. 
Now  she  dips  and  plunges, 
curvets  and  labours  in  the  water, 
her  yardarms  dipping  into  the 
waves.  She  seems  to  be  driving 
through  the  water  fast  out  to  sea, 
so  rapidly  do  the  waves  dart  by 
her.  As  we  watch  her,  of  a  sud- 
den she  seems  to  have  stopped  in 
her  career ;  the  waves  no  longer 
flash  by  her;  she  appears  for  a 
moment  to  be  at  perfect  rest. 
The  &ct  is  she  has  broken  away 
from  her  anchors,  and  is  drifting 
rapidly  to  the  shore.   Unless  they 
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get  some  sail  npon  her,  so  that 
she  may  edge  away  to  sea,  she 
will  be  cast  away  under  that 
rugged  beetling  cMl  And  now 
you  can  see  a  dark  sail  hauled  up, 
fluttering  and  flapping  madly. 
The  vessel  ceases  to  drift,  and 
even  begins  to  forge  ahead  slowly. 

The  interest  is  intense  of  this 
flght  between  man  and  the  ele- 
ments, heightened  by  the  thought 
of  the  possible  tragedy  now  im- 
minent. On  our  English  coast 
such  a  sight  would  be  witnessed 
by  crowds  of  excited  spectators  ; 
every  turn,  every  move,  in  the 
game  would  be  eagerly  criticised 
and  noted.  But  a  smart  shower 
of  rain  has  cleared  the  beach ; 
everybody  has  gone  about  his 
business.  Only  Madame  Dumont 
in  her  bureau  is  lamenting  over 
her  imperilled  planks.  And  the 
ship  with  its  fluttering  sail  is  left 
to  its  last  struggles  unheeded. 
Wind  and  sea  have  got  the  better 
of  her  now — she  has  drifted  close 
under  the  headland;  she  must 
touch,  you  would  think,  and  go 
to  pieces.  But  no— she  has  just 
cleared  it ;  she  weathers  the  point, 
and  is  hidden  to  our  view.  The 
whole  scene  disappears  in  mist 
and  gloom,  and  we  leave  the  sea 
to  its  raging,  and  the  seamen  to 
their  battle  with  the  storm. 

Morning  comes  upon  us  brisk 
and  joyous.  The  gale  of  last 
night  has  moderated  into  a  strong 
refreshing  breeze.  The  sea  is  blue 
but  rough,  and  washing  with  a 
heavy  swing  upon  the  beach.  The 
ancient  mariner  is  afoot  early 
this  morning,  and  is  hobbling 
about  the  passages  of  the  house 
ready  to  waylay  anybody.  *  How 
do  you  do,  sir  f  Shake  hands,  sir. 
You  smoke  a  pipe,  sir?  I  smoke 
a  pipe  with  you,  sir.'  It  was 
bad  enough  for  the  wedding-guest 
to  lose  his  breakfast  and  the  seat 
by  the  pretty  bridesmaid ;  but  to 
have  an  ancient  mariner  in  the 


house  to  waylay  you  at  every  turn, 
and  delay  you  for  all  your  meals, 
is  something  infinitely  worse.  But 
the  old  mariner  has  real  news 
this  morning.   There  was  a  wreck 
in  the  night  under  the  cliffe  be- 
yond Gape  la  H^ve ;  and  we  hie 
away  to  the  cliffs  to  see  if  we  can 
make  it  out.     The    storm    has 
levelled  all  the  telegraph-posts, 
and  blown  down  the  wall  of  the 
tir^  the  rifle-range  of  Havre,  and 
done  general  havoc  among  trees 
and  shrubs.     But  we  walk  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  for  some 
miles  before  we  reach  the  wreck. 
And  then  we  come  to  a  group  of 
men  and  boys  standing  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  and  peering  into 
the  abyss.    There,  sure  enough, 
three  hundred  feet  or  so  below 
us,  IB  a  black  thing,  in  shape  like 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  with  jagged 
stumps  sticking  out,  the  sea  all 
awash  over  it,  sometimes  covering 
it  from  sight  in  sheets  of  foam. 
Along  the  rough  boulders  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,   scattered  like 
spillikens,  or  a  box  of  matches 
thrown    heedlessly  down,    is    a 
tangled  mass  of  masts,  spars,  and 
riggiiig*       Manikins,    like    flies, 
are  crawling  here  and  there,  and 
by  their  blue  garments  we  recog- 
nise them  for  people  of  the  country 
busily  at  work  among  the  wreck- 
age.   But  her  crew  were  saved,  it 
seems.     The  douanierSj  always  on 
the  watch,  had  lowered  ropes  from 
the  cliffs,  and  the  seamen  had 
crawled  to  safety.     She  was  an 
English  brig  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, loaded  with  oil;  the  empty 
casks  are  now  being  tossed  about 
by  the  waves.     But  the  oil  had 
no  effect  on  the  troubled  waters ; 
they  raged  just  as  badly  after  the 
application  as  before. 

This  upland  country — that 
stretches  from  these  high  cliffs 
inland,  well  cultivated  and  diver- 
sified with  groves  of  trees  chiefly 
elms,  groves  in  appearance,  though 
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they  are  really  planted  in  a  square 
about  the  farmstead  and  buildings 
— is  pleasant  and  well  cultivated, 
though  rather  tame  and  monoto- 
nous. The  cultivation  is  in  long 
strips,  without  hedges  or  other  en- 
closures. No  permanent  pasture, 
the  cows  are  tethered  on  the  clover 
and  other  fodder  by  a  chain  pass- 
ing across  the  horns  to  a  stake  of 
pointed  iron;  these  have  to  bo 
shifted  every  two  hours  or  so,  an 
employment  that  generally  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  farmers'  daugh- 
ters. Here  are  two  buxom 
peasant-lasses,  armed  with  huge 
wooden  mallets,  who  are  about  to 
shift  the  cows.  I  try  to  get  a 
sketch  of  girl  and  cow,  but  the 
lass  divines  my  purpose  and  shyly 
hides  behind  the  cow.  An  amiable 
game  of  hide-and-seek  ensues,  but 
at  last  the  girl,  blushing,  submits 
to  have  her  charms  portrayed.  A 
ploughman  driving  the  clumsy 
Norman  plough,  in  shape  like  a 
grasshopper  on  wheels,  stops  at 
the  end  of  his  furrow,  and  looks 
on  with  an  amiable  grin.  I  level 
my  book  at  him,  and  he  hastily 
starts  his  team  and  decamps. 
*  We  shall  find  ourselves  in  Paris 
just  now,'  he  cries  to  the  girl  in 
parting. 

Everywhere  this  plateau  is  dot- 
ted with  farmsteads,  each  shel- 
tered by  its  bank  and  ditch  in 
a  square  enclosure,  about  which 
are  growing  rows  of  tall  trees. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  the  farm- 
house and  the  buildings,  some  of 
the  picturesque  black-and-white 
timber  construction,  others  built 
of  flint  with  bonding  courses  of 
yellow  brick,  mostly  with  thatched 
roofs.  In  the  centre  is  the  orchard, 
and  there  too  is  a  draw-well,  with 
a  penthouse  cover  and  a  huge 
wheel  for  bucket  and  chain.  It 
is  the  Pays  de  Caux,  this  chalky 
table-land,  and  the  character  of 
the  country  is  the  same  pretty 
nearly  for  all  its  extent,  which  is 


from  the  Ch&teau  of  Eu  on  the 
river  Bresle  to  Havre  on  the  Seine, 
and  almost  conterminous  with 
the  modem  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure.  When  you  have  seen 
a  piece  of  it  you  have  seen  it  all, 
and  may  rule  it  off  in  your  travel- 
ler's note-book  as  done  and  made 
an  end  of.  It  is  the  edges  of  this 
country  which  abound  in  charm- 
ing sceneiy,  and  may  be  made  the 
scene  of  innumerable  pleasant 
rambles. 


IV. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  FLUELLEN. 

When  we  left  England  we  in- 
tended spending  a  month  or  six 
weeks  in  some  quiet  place  on  the 
Norman  coast,  there  to  keep  our 
head-quarters  during  the  whole 
of  our  holiday.  We  are  pleased 
with  St.  Adresse ;  for  we  have  plea- 
sant scenery  and  quiet  country 
life  within  reach,  while  close  at 
hand  is  the  stir  and  animation  of 
a  large  town.  The  ancient  ma- 
riner is  rather  a  bore,  but  we  may 
hope  that  he  will  grow  tired  of 
shaking  hands  with  us  in  time. 
Anyhow,  here  we  will  pitch  our 
camp  for  a  while. 

There  is  an  old  rattletrap  omni- 
bus that  starts  from  a  tobacco- 
shop  in  the  Kue  de  Paris  at  Havre, 
and  passes  through  Harfleur  to 
Montivilliers  :  it  starts  every 
hoar.  A  fine  autumn  morning 
sees  us  in  the  banquette  of  this 
conveyance,  jogging  along  at  a 
sensible  easy  pace  that  enables  us 
to  notice  all  the  objects  of  interest 
on  the  road.  After  a  drive  of 
about  a  mile  the  houses  of  Havre 
give  place  to  the  country,  and  we 
tind  ourselves  skirting  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Seine.  The 
river  flows  on  our  right  in  a 
broad  bright  stream ;  a  flat  of 
meadows  and  salt  marshes  lies 
between,  bordered  with  willows, 
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poplars,  and  wispy  elms.  Beyond 
the  silvery  streak  are  the  hills 
about  Honfleur.  We  are  driving 
at  the  foot  of  rough  broken  heights 
of  reddish  chalky  sand,  well  wood- 
ed, with  white  villas  and  pavilions 
shining  out.  Presently  we  pass 
the  Abbey  of  Graville  with  a  fine 
Eomanesque  church,  which  you 
may  read  all  about  in  the  guide- 
book. By  the  way,  on  the  subject 
of  guide-books,  'Joanne'  is  far  the 
best  to  any  part  of  France.  Cer- 
tainly to  Normandy  none  of  our 
English  guide-books  come  near 
him.  There  is  one  circumstance 
about  Graville  which  Joanne,  how- 
ever, does  not  mention;  for  Henry 
v.  took  up  his  residence  there 
during  the  siege  of  Harfleur. 
8oon  the  spire  of  Harfleur  itself 
shows  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista 
of  white  dusty  road,  tall  and 
elegant,  with  crotchets  sticking 
cut  like  the  split  almonds  in  a 
cake.  Then  we  pull  up  at  a  white 
caje. 

A  lazy  tranquil  village  is  Har- 
fleur, dominated  by  its  tall  florid 
spire  that  has  something  English 
in  its  look,  like  Grantham,  per- 
haps, or  Newark.  Times  have 
changed  very  much  with  it  since 
the  days  when  its  placid  river  was 
crowded  with  shipping,  and  Ge- 
noese, Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
English  thronged  its  quays.  And 
that  an  English  kiug  should  bring 
an  army  to  capture  this  insignifi- 
cant place  seems  quite  incredible. 
But  if  you  take  a  stroll  round 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  to  the 
eastward,  you  come  to  the  old 
town -ditch,  with  remains  of 
crumbling  walls  and  shattered 
towers,  devoted  now  to  market- 
gardening  purposes,  which  show 
a  wide  and  imposing  enceinte. 
The  importance  of  Harfleur  was 
in  a  great  measure  factitious  and 
artificial  Nature  never  designed 
it  for  a  great  port,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  French  kings  in  that  direc- 


tion were  never  very  successfuL 
It  was  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  that  the  French 
king  installed  himself  at  HarfleuTi 
bought  up  all  the  fiefs  which  hin- 
dered the  full  possession  of  the 
town,  and  had  the  port  dug  out 
and  fortified.  The  object  was  to 
hold  the  key  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  and  to  keep  a  check  upon 
the  turbulent  and  almost  inde- 
pendent city  of  Kouon,  where  the 
royal  power  had  often  but  a  feeble 
hold.  The  same  policy  led  to  the 
creation  of  Havre  as  a  sea-port  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Francis  I. 
It  was  as  a  royal  and  sovei*eign 
port,  then,  that  our  Henry  V. 
attacked  it  in  the  year  1415 — 
the  siege  memorable  to  us  as 
Shakespeare's  siege  of  Harfleur. 
It  could  have  been  barely  defen- 
sible, even  against  the  imperfect 
artillery  of  those  days,  as  the 
walls,  and  indeed  the  port  and 
whole  town,  are  commanded  by 
heights  adjacent,  from  which  the 
English  were  able  in  safety  to 
discharge  their  huge  stone  bullets 
into  the  town.  And  these  stone 
bullets,  curiously  enough,  are  al- 
most the  only  relics  existing  of 
the  English  siege.  You  may  see 
some  of  them  adorning  the  garden- 
wall  of  the  Maine — a  delightfully 
quaint  and  shady  little  place  that 
is  worth  a  visit 

Passing  out  of  Harfleur  on  the 
way  to  Montivilliers  there  is  no 
trace  of  walls  or  bastions;  our 
omnibus  rattles  unconcernedly 
over  the  site  where  Henry  rallied 
his  soldiers  to  the  attack.  '  Once 
more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more.'  'Twas  a  favourite 
passage  in  Enfield's  Speaker;  and 
I  remember  to  have  recited  it 
more  than  once  —  not  without 
applause. 

We  drive  up  the  quiet  placid 
valley  of  the  Lezarde.  The 
country  reminds  us  of  Suffolk, 
only  the  meadow -flats   by  the 
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rivoT  are  wider  and  the  valleys 
more  extended.  The  road  is  ex- 
cellent ;  indeed  France  has  made 
enormous  strides  in  the  matter  of 
roads  under  the  second  Empire — 
give  everybody  his  due — and  is 
far  ahead  of  England  with  its 
cumbrous  antiquated  highway 
system.  One  admires,  too,  the 
huge  Norman  hay-carts,  each 
bearing  a  stack  of  hay  between 
its  two  huge  wheels.  Its  shafts 
are  like  the  masts  of  a  ship,  and 
the  load  is  piled  into  the  air  till  it 
resembles  a  moving  mountain,  and 
yet  so  accurately  poised  that  the 
shaft-horse  hardly  feels  the  weight. 
And  the  teams — the  white,  round- 
barrelled,  clean  -  legged  horses 
stepping  out  proudly  under  their 
trappings.  First  there  are  the 
hames,  of  wood  gaily  painted  in 
blue,  and  adorned  with  brass  nails, 
the  ends  sticking  out  like  a  cross 
upon  the  neck;  then  above  the 
collar,  often  simply  of  twisted 
straw,  ia  a  handsome  sheepskin 
dyed  blue,  and  the  loins  are  cover- 
ed with  blue  horse-cloths  adorned 
with  embroidery  in  crimson.  Bed 
rosettes,  too,  ornament  all  the 
crossings  of  the  harness,  a  huge 
plume  of  horsehair  depends  from 
the  leader's  collar,  and  the  head- 
stalls are  hung  with  greloU.  The 
wagons  have  as  much  machinery 
and  trapping  about  them  as  if 
they  were  on  the  march  from  far- 
thest Scythia  :  breaks,  ladders, 
hanging  sledges,  and  a  box  of 
carpenters'  tools  for  repairs.  The 
only  private  vehicle  popular  is 
the  cciriolet  with  its  old-fashioned 
hood,  holding  only  two  ;  and  you 
may  go  from  one  end  of  Normandy 
to  the  other  without  meeting  a 
man  on  horseback.  But  every- 
thing is  fertile  and  prosperous- 
loolong :  the  cattle  well  fed  and 
comfortable,  the  people  stout  and 
sleek,  the  fields  green  and  fertile. 
One  or  two  chdteaitz^  white 
modem  buildings,    are    perched 


among  secular  trees;  but  the 
general  air  is  of  a  contented 
prosperous  people  who  make 
honey  for  their  own  hives,  and 
are  not  much  troubled  with  su- 
periors. 

MontiviUiers  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  eafes^  with  some  good 
picturesque  houses  of  the  sixteenth 
century  here  and  there.  The 
church  of  the  at  one  time  abbey  do- 
minates the  market-place.  It  was 
an  abbaye,  by  the  way,  a  female 
abbey,  and  the  lady  abbess  was 
of  old  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in 
France.  When  Harfleur  flourished 
as  a  port,  MontiviUiers  flourished 
as  a  manufacturing  town ;  but 
its  trade  was  declining  when  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
gave  a  flnal  blow  to  it  by  driving 
away  most  of  its  manufacturers 
and  artisans,  who  were  chiefly  of 
the  Protestant  faith. 

A  toothsome  fricandeau  and  a 
bottle  of  good  light  wine  at  the 
Hotel  de  Normandie,  opposite  the 
church — the  only  fault  of  the 
banquet  is  too  much  flies — dis- 
poses us  to  take  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  MontiviUiers.  The  tower 
of  the  church  blinks  down  plea- 
santly upon  us,  a  single  handsome 
western  tower  of  transitional  cha- 
racter, and  a  row  of  limes,  that 
conceal  part  oiih&faqade  of  the 
church  rustle  pleasautly  in  the 
breeze.  A  trim  nice-looking  boiuie 
is  in  attendance,  and  pours  out 
our  coflee.  She  has  been '  to  Lon- 
dres,  ah,  yes ;'  in  the  time  of  the 
war,  with  a  fugitive  famUy  from 
the  neighbourhood. 

Let  us  think  of  the  days  of  the 
jolly  abbess  of  MontivilUers  as 
they  are  portrayed  for  us  by  the 
Marquise  de  Crequi : 

'When  I  was  between  seven 
and  nine,'  says  the  Marchioness, 
'  I  was  taken  in  a  litter  to  the 
abbey  of  my  aunt,  who  had  just 
left  her  monastery  of  Cordylon, 
diocese    of  Bayeux,   to    succeed 
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Princess  Mary  of  Gonzagne  in  the 
goyemment  of  this  noble  and 
powerful  church  of  Montivilliers, 
which  counts  not  less  than  128 
lordly  spires,  submissive  to  its 
cross  and  dependent  on  its  sove- 
reign tower.  After  the  Princess 
of  Guenien^e  and  the  abbess  of 
Jrontevrauldy  the  abbess  of  Monti- 
villiers  is  assuredly  the  greatest 
lady  in  France.  There  was  at 
the  abbey  a  brood  of  young  women 
— [These  are  the  nuns,  if  you 
please.] — clothed  all  alike  in  serge 
of  the  same  colour,  and  who  were 
always  ranged  together,  like  the 
pipes  in  an  organ-loft,  aa  they 
were  proud  young  creatures 
brought  up  out  of  charity,  and  as, 
moreover,  they  were  silly  creatures 
they  were  hardly  ever  admitted  to 
the  little  court  of  madame.' 

'The  number  of  religieuses*  says 
Monsieur  Morlent  {Narmandie 
Pittcresque)f  *  Benedictines  be- 
longing to  the  abbey,  was  forty- 
five.  Two  only  have  survived  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Revolution;  and 
although  old  age  has  well-nigh 
obliterated  all  their  recollections, 
they  still— 1840--recount  with 
great;  precision  the  circumstances 
of  the  invasion  of  their  convent 
by  the  men  of  '93,  and  the  terror 
which  they  inspired  by  their  long 
pikes  and  red  caps.' 

The  austere  rules  of  conventual 
life  did  not  weigh  much  upon  the 
abbess,  who  freed  from  their  in- 
cidence certain  favourites  com- 
posing her  little  court  These 
ladies  drove  about  in  their  car- 
riages, and  often  directed  their 
drives  towards  a  little  pavilion 
some  way  upon  the  road  to  Har- 
fleur.  There  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  alight  and  spend  some  plea- 
sant hours  under  the  cool  shade 
of  trees  no  longer  existent.  The 
site  has  still  preserved  the  name  of 
*La  Chen^e  de  Madame  TAbesse.' 


V. 


THE  WRECK  ASHORE. 

The  other  day,  taking  a  walk 
in  a  Norman  valley  by  a  charming 
stream  set  in  green  meadows,  we 
came  to  a  miU,  the  waters  plea- 
santly  thunderingunder  the  whed, 
and  diffusing  a  refreshing  coolness 
around.  But  a  violent  ringing  dis- 
turbed the  quietude  of  the  scene — 
the  ringing  of  a  domestic  kind  of 
bell,  as  if  all  the  housemaids  of 
the  commune  were  being  sum- 
moned in  a  hurry.  By  the  way, 
I  don't  suppose  there  was  a  single 
house-bell  in  the  commune;  I 
have  not  come  across  one  yet  in 
the  course  of  my  wanderings.  The 
miller  was  taking  his  goutte  and 
playing  his  dominoes  in  the  cafe 
opposite;  the  bell  signified  that 
there  was  no  more  grist  in  the 
hopper,  and  that  he  must  come 
back  and  set  to  work.  A  similar 
bell  has  been  ringing  in  my  ears, 
audible  only  to  myself,  for  some 
time.  There  is  a  want  of  grist, 
and  I  am  very  unwillingly  trying 
to  supply  it.  An  evening  placid 
and  fine;  the  sun  going  down 
gloriously  into  the  sea,  spread 
tranquilly  before  me.  Down  be- 
low the  green  of  the  pear-trees  is 
dashed  with  amber,  the  fruit  show- 
ing crimson  and  gold  between. 
The  ancient  mariner  looks  well 
after  his  pears ;  he  is  constantly 
on  the  watch,  and  rushing  out 
after  the  children,  whom  he  sus- 
pects of  designs  upon  the  fruit. 
He  has  also  a  tender  care  for  his 
cats — he  has  three  or  four  pam- 
pered brutes,  who  are  always  at 
war  with  the  children,  a  contest 
in  which  the  mariner  rather  un- 
justly  interferes,  alwa3rs  on  the 
side  of  the  cats.  The  dimpling 
sea ;  the  brown  and  purple  coast- 
line opposite;  the  sails,  some 
tinged  with  the  glow  of  sunset, 
others  dark  and  gloomy ;  the  plea- 
sant scene,  with  the  murmur  of 
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voices;  the  soft  tinkle  of  the 
greHots  of  passing  carriages^  and 
the  musical  cadence  of  street-cries 
— ^these  do  not  dispose  the  soul 
for  work.  A  dead  brick-wall  and 
a  row  of  melancholy  chimney-pots 
above  are  the  better  entourage  for 
that.  Eut  by  degrees  I  do  con- 
trive to  screw  my  soul  into  the 
end  of  my  fingers. 

Your  mind,  we  will  say,  is  some- 
thing like  a  pond,  and  you  an 
artist,  bound  to  delineate,  not  the 
actual  scene  about  you,  but  its 
reflection  in  the  water,  and  for 
that  you  must  have  it  perfectly 
tranquiL  Against  this  tranquilKty 
all  Nature  seems  at  war.  Just  as 
the  pool  is  beginning  to  show  the 
landscape  reflected  in  its  bosom, 
a  mischievous  little  urchin  throws 
a  pebble — ^ripples  everywhere  and 
bewildering  dancing  forms.  Then 
it  is  a  waterhen,  and  then  a  shower 
of  rain;  and  now  a  breeze,  and 
now  the  big  jack  pursuing  the 
smaller  fry.  But  calm  is  coming 
at  last,  spreading  itself  over  the 
pooL  And  then  a  thundering^big 
stone  crashes  into  the  very  middle, 
aaidtunung  round  in  bitter  indig. 
nation,  behold  the  culprit  is  a 
young  woman. 

In  this  case  it  was  my  wife  who 
put  her  foot  into  the  middle  of  my 
web. 

'  Pack  up  your  papers,  and  come 
down-stairs  direcUy ;  early  to-moi^ 
row  morning  everything  in  the 
house  will  be  seized!' 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fekct.  The  house  Beauvoisin  is  in 
a  state  of  collapse.  The  ancient 
mariner  has  found  his  way  to  the 
sharks.  To-mortow  everything  will 
be  seized.  The  landlord  is  down 
upon  him ;  the  administration  is 
pursuing  him  for  contributions; 
his  creditors  in  general  are  swoop- 
ing upon  him.  Mapoutette^'whoa^ 
poor  grimy  face  has  been  partially 
cleans(9d  by  tears,  hopes  indeed 
f eebly,  wiping  her  eyes,  *  that  all 


may  yet  be  well ;'  but  her  hopes 
have  no  outward  foundation.  How 
will  our  own  belongingsflEae  in  the 
melie  ?  Can  the  landlord  detain 
ourthingsl  Who  can  say)  At 
all  events,  when  once  the  huiener 
walks  into  the  house,  there  will 
be  a  difficulty  in  getting  away. 
Let  us  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  get  away  before  he  comes. 

Follows  a  time  of  bustle  and 
confusion.  Everybody  is  packing- 
up  aU  over  the  house.  Ourselves, 
a  fiEimily  occupying  the  first-floor ; 
the  Beauvoisins,  too,  are  dragging 
things  about,  trying  to  save  sun- 
dry cherished  possessions.  Among 
it  aU  the  ancient  mariner  totters 
feebly  about,  takes  off  his  cap,^- 
*  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  Tou  smoke 
a  pipe,  sir,' — but  in  a  feeble  ghost- 
like way. 

At  daybreak  next  morning 
everybody  is  astir.  A  subdued 
murmur  of  preparation  echoes 
through  the  house.  Ma  patdette 
is  working  for  her  life  to  get  every- 
thing neat  and  clean.  There  is 
something  Boman  about  the  old 
lady.  She  wUl  give  up  the  ghost 
with  her  saucepans  all  bright,  her 
caeseroles  scoured  out ;  when  the 
neighbours  come  in  to  make  a 
prey  of  her  household  gods,  they 
shall  be  all  adorned  and  ready  for 
the  sacrifice.  It  is  a  nervous 
moment  when  Qie  fiacre  drives  up 
to  the  garden-gate,  and  the  driver 
surveys  the  huge  pile  of  luggage 
doubtfully.  Perhaps  he  is  a  cre- 
ditor too,  and  hopes  to  swell  his 
dividend  with  our  belongings. 
Everything  is  quiet  and  calm;  but 
for  aU  that  there  may  be  a  ean^ 
mtMoiire  prteeur  lurking  round  the 
comer.  But  a  good  paurboire  in 
prospect,  that  animates  the  doubt- 
ful cabman.  In  a  few  moments 
our  goods  are  on  board,  and  the 
fiacre  drives  heavily  away  to  the 
station.  At  last  we  breathe  freely. 
Come  on,  ye  myrmidons  of  the 
law  I 
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And  now  that  we  are  once  more 
in  motion,  we  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  settle  down  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  We  have  had 
eiiough  of  the  coast ;  let  ns  try 
some  quiet  inland  place,  where 
we  may  come  in  contact  with  real 
unadulterated  country  life.  Still 
it  is  difficult  to  choose  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Half  way 
between  Havre  and  Eouen  is  a 
station  called  Tvetot.  The  name 
is  familiar  to  us  in  connection 
with  that  chanson  of  B^ranger. 
Let  us  take  refuge  in  the  kingdom 
of  Yvetot.  But  as  we  contrive  to 
miss  the  early  traiu  in  that  direc- 
tion, we  return  to  the  house  Beau- 
voisin,  to  see  how  it  has  sped  with 
them. 

Alas,  Fate  and  the  Law  have 
swooped  down  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate household  !  Before  we  reach 
the  outer  grille,  we  find  outside 
on  the  pavement  sundry  depdt$ 
of  the  late  household  goods  of  the 
Beauvoisins.  The  best  bedstead, 
the  clock  that  adorned  our  room, 
are  in  the  clutches  of  a  savage  in 
the  way  of  a  broker,  who  scowls 
upon  us  as  we  brush  s^ainst  him. 
All  the  garden  is  littered  with 
the  wreckage  of  a  home;  the 
cherished  pear-trees  are  plashed 
and  beaten  down;  the  golden 
fruit  the  prey  of  prowling  gamins; 
the  cats  have  fled,  who  knows 
where  %  A  sallow  man  in  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  stands  upon 
the  little  green  bench,  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  knocking  everything 
down  in  hot  haste.  The  house 
is  being  turned  inside  out  and 
pitched  through  the  windows. 
Around  the  auctioneer's  table  sit 
a  row  of  hard-featured  people  of 
the  broker  and  vulture  order,  who 
greet  the  appearance  of  each  new 
lot  with  derisive  laughter.  Behind 
this  favoured  row  of  critics  presses 
a  motley  crowd — blue-bloused 
men,  all  with  cigarettes  in  their 
mouths ;  women  in  white  mob-caps 


and  bedgowns ;  loafers  of  various 
kinds.  A  bloated  pasty  youth, 
also  smoking  hard,  sits  at  one  end 
of  the  table,  and  books  everything 
that  is  sold.  '  Un  franc ^  deux 
franca;  what  will  anybody  give 
for  this  excellent  casserole  f  With- 
in the  house  you  may  hear  heavy- 
footed  men  tearing  down  this  and 
that,  and  generally  making  a  clean 
sweep.  The  ancient  mariner  is 
not  to  be  seen.  Eumour  has  it 
that  he  has  been  pat  to  bed  in 
the  grenier,  with  all  the  feather- 
beds  in  the  house  beneath  him, 
and  the  whole  of  the  family  bed- 
ding on  the  top  of  him.  They 
will  leave  a  sick  man  the  bed  he 
lies  upon  in  France.  The  females 
of  the  house  are  trotting  about 
composed  and  quite  cheerful.  Sus- 
pense is  the  worst  suffering ;  and 
now  the  world,  such  as  it  is,  poor 
things,  is  before  them. 


VL 


VBOM  KINQDOM  TO  BKPUBUG. 

A  VBBT  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished Frenchman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  come  to  despair  of 
his  country  since  the  German  war, 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
France  is  doomed  to  be  parti- 
tioned, like  Poland — split  up  into 
its  original  elements.  In  that 
case,  if  any  of  those  to  whom  these 
presents  may  come  should  be  of- 
fered the  kingdom  of  Yvetot,  I 
advise  them  to  decline  it,  unless 
on  the  condition  of  non-residence. 
I  had  as  soon  live  at  Basingstoke. 
Ine&ble  dulness  haunts  its  white 
chalky  ways.  It  is  inhabited  by 
M.  the  Sous-Pr^fet,  M.  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Tribunal  Civil,  the 
Administration  generally ;  but 
they  remain  religiously  shut  up 
in  their  cream-coloured  houses, 
with  green  persiennes:  there  is 
not  even  a  dog  to  bark  at  you. 
You  see  a  few  priests  creeping 
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about :  there  is  a  great  seminary 
of  theirs  here,  but  they  take 
nothing  from  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  scene.  The  chnrch  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  the 
ugliest  in  France.  The  market- 
place presents  a  melancholy  ap- 
pearance— cut  up  with  rows  of 
fixed  booths,  occupied,  some  of 
them,  as  old  rag-and-bone  shops. 
Happy  we  are  to  hear  that  it 
contains  no  accommodation  what- 
ever for  strangers.  There  is  a 
diligence  from  here  to  Caudebec, 
a  little  town  of  which  we  hear 
good  accoimts,  and  thither  we  will 
fare.  The  diligence  is  but  a  faint 
reminiscence  of  the  old-fashioned 
vehicle  of  that  name — a  mere 
omnibus  slightly  modified,  retain- 
ing its  ancestral  characteristics  of 
coupe  and  banquette.  We  are  in 
the  Pays  de  Caux,  as  you  may 
see ;  the  same  slightly-undulating 
country,  weU  cultivated  and  fer- 
tile, with  its  groves  of  enclosing 
trees.  This  autumn  time,  now 
that  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  the 
great  cultivated  plain  looks  bare 
and  cheerless ;  but  in  spring  and 
summer,  when  the  varied  crops 
are  in  full  luxuriance,  it  must  be 
pleasant  enough.  Great  stacks 
of  wheat  are  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  fields ;  here  and  there  peers 
a  church- spire  and  the  white 
houses  of  a  hamlet ;  the  plough- 
men are  busy  driving  their  long 
furrows,  the  horses,  with  their 
trappings  of  red  and  blue,  giving 
a  little  warmth  to  the  scene.  The 
road  is  as  straight  as  a  foot-rule  for 
nearly  five  miles,  and  bordered  by 
tall  poplars,  the  tops  of  which, 
seen  in  perspective  by  the  dim 
twilight,  resemble  great  wafts  of 
smoke,  as  if  from  two  monstrous 
locopiotives  running  a  race.  Pre- 
sently we  come  to  a  little  settle- 
ment— a  blacksmith's  forge  and  a 
roadside  ea/S^  and  the  dark  sha- 
dows of  the  forest  now  creep  up 
on  either  hand.  ThisisMaulevrier, 


once  the  great  feudal  stronghold 
of  these  parts.  The  ruined  castle 
— not  to  be  seen  from  the  road,  of 
which  there  only  remain  a  few 
broken  walls  hidden  in  foliage, 
but  enclosed  by  a  vast  fosse — has 
still  a  bad  name  among  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants.  There  is  of 
course  a  subterraneaA  passage, 
leading  no  one  knows  where,  and 
a  door  just  ajar  that  nobody  can 
open.  The  cure  tried  it  once — 
not  this  one— armed  with  his 
breviaiy  and  a  blessed  candle.  It 
opened  for  him,  but  slammed-to 
again  with  a  tremendous  bang; 
the  candle  went  out,  and  the  cure 
found  himself  on  the  ground; 
luckily  he  had  kept  hold  of  his 
book,  and  was  none  the  worse. 
This  story  was  told  me  by  an 
enthusiastic  little  carpenter,  who 
declared  that  he  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  passage  in 
question.  He  would  be  most 
happy  to  be  my  guide  at  some 
future  time.  From  this  point  the 
road  descends  rapidly,  winding 
through  the  forest;  the  air  be- 
comes fresher  and  cooler,  and 
through  the  darkness  we  hear  the 
ripple  of  a  stream.  Lights  begin 
to  shine  through  the  trees;  and 
by  and  by,  in  the  gray  indistinct 
landscape,  appears  a  broad  shining 
strip  as  of  clear  sky.  It  is  the 
Seine,  whose  banks  we  are  now 
rapidly  approaching.  The  dtli- 
gence  gives  a  sudden  turn,  comes 
rattling  upon  the  stones ;  then  it 
draws  up  with  a  jerk  under  an 
avenue  of  trees.  A  lamp  is  tied 
by  a  cord  round  the  stem  of  one 
of  these  trees,  and  by  its  light  we 
discern  a  little  group  of  idlers, 
curiously  regarding  the  new- 
comers. We  are  guided  through 
a  courtyard  full  of  carts,  horses, 
cabriolets.  A  pleasant -looking 
hostess  in  a  white  cap  advances 
to  greet  us.  We  are  made  wel- 
come to  the  Hdtel  de  la  Marine 
at  Caudebec. 
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Our  advent  is  marked  by  a 
catastrophe.  There  is  a  raised 
step  in  the  corridor,  unseen  in 
the  semi-darkness.  One  of  the 
youngsters  tumbles  oyer  it,  and 
discloses  to  the  natives  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  good  British  yell. 
Passages  apd  staircases  are  paved 
with  tiletf.  After  the  usual  be- 
wildering*interval  attending  a  first 
arrival,  when  one  waits  for  every- 
thing and  nothing  comes,  we  de- 
scend to  the  salle  d  manger y  where 
a  party  of  commie^oyageurs  are 
beginning  again  the  long-finished 
table-d'hSte  dinner,  drinking  great 
draughts  of  cider,  talking  and 
gesticidating,  their  voices  thick 
with  potage  and  fricandeau. 

We  wander  out  by  the  river- 
side, invisible  at  first  in  the  gene- 
ral gloom.  But  we  can  hear  its 
soft  ripples.  A  vessel  is  anchored 
in  the  stream ;  its  lamp  throws  a 
long  pencil  of  light  on  the  water. 
Soft  half  lights  appear — gray  neu- 
tral tints ;  a  perfect  calm  and  quiet 
everywhere.  High  in  the  air  is  a 
fieiy  cross;  red  lights,  with  a  green 
centre — rather  bewildering;  not 
stars,  certainly,  and  not  railway 
lights.  It  is  the  marigraph — 
lights  exhibited  on  a  h^h  flag- 
staff, telling  the  state  of  the  tide. 

Morning  reveals  the  general 
features  of  Caudebec  en  Caux.  A 
broad  crescent-shaped  reach  of  the 
river  stretches  before  us  as  we 
stand  on  the  neat  little  quay,  shut 
in  on  either  hand  by  wooded 
heights.  In  front  is  a  broad 
green  prairie,  studded  with  lofty 
poplars  and  clumps  of  willows, 
backed  by  a  range  of  low  dark 
hills,  the  forest  of  Brotonne.  Be- 
hind us  a  range  of  white-and- 
yellow  houses,  with  persiennes^ 
over  which  rises  the  spire  of  the 
church  and  a  range  of  gently- 
swelling  hills.  Along  the  quay  a 
few  small  river-craft  are  unloading 
in  a  lazy  intermittent  way.  A 
white-sailed  stone-boat  is  tacking 


aimlessly  to  and  fro,  and  the  fussy 
little  hoc  i  vapewTy  the  steam  ferry- 
boat, is  bringing  over  its  freight  of 
blue  blouses  and  white  mob-caps, 
with  a  gig  and  a  cabriolet  and  a 
huge  high-piled  hay-cart 

Behind  the  white  cheerftQ  river- 
frontage  are  narrow  tortuous 
streets,  with  fine  old  timber 
houses  projecting  story  over  story 
—quaint  gables  cunningly  calved, 
oaken  doorways,  and  dark-shaded 
courts  where  the  sun  hardly  pene- 
trates. The  church,  a  fine  florid 
building,  with  a  noble  clock-tower, 
rises  high  above  the  market-place. 
This  happens  to  be  ih.%  fete  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  river  ecclesiastical 
is  in  fuU  spate.  Candles,  incense, 
gold-embroidered  robes ;  the  altar 
with  all  its  best  things  on ;  a  deep- 
voiced  priest  booming  out  the 
mass,  and  taking  snuff  at  inter- 
vals ;  organ  and  choir  responding 
with  loud  barbaric  clamour.  The 
effect  is  imposing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, especially  when  you  reflect 
on  the  uninterrupted  way  in  which 
all  this  has  gone  on  for  centuries 
on  this  self-same  spot,  while  gener- 
ations of  men  have  perished  and 
kingdoms  have  risen  and  decayed. 
But  a  little  of  this  goes  a  long 
way  with  us.  It  is  like  that  fine 
old  tawny  port,  the  flavour  of 
which  is  delightful  to  our  senses, 
but  which  austere  experience  as- 
sures us — and  our  friends  are  only 
too  zealous  in  reminding  us  of  it — 
will  play  the  very  deuce  with  our 
constitution. 

But  this  Caudebec  grows  upon 
one.  Here  we  mean  to  stay  for 
the  rest  of  our  holiday.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  are  not 
anxious  to  encourage  the  idea. 
Furnished  rooms  to  let  seemed  to 
be  unheard-of  things.  Achates, 
who  has  a  fine  faith  in  established 
institutions,  and  loves  to  vrarm 
himself  in  the  sunshine  of  official 
recognition,  declares  that  the  curi 
of  the  parish  is  the  proper  person 
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to  appeal  to,  and  lie  makes  a  call 
at  the  gloomy  preehytere^  where 
he  is  civilly  received  by  the  tall 
aardonie-looJkijQg  onari^  who  gives 
no  hope,  however.  He  belldves 
the  thiikg  utterly  impiactieabk. 
The  Chiupch  having  failed  him. 
Achates  tries  thd  State.  He  pays 
a  visit  to  the  gendarmerie^  aiui  an 
imposing  individual  in  a  tfiuerific 
cocked  hat  is  detailed  to  aid  him 
in  the  seaieh.  Still  with  the  same 
want  of  ]!esult.  We  did  not  think 
of  the  juge  de  paix,  who  knows 
everybody's  buainess,  and  is  generr 
ally  cowrteons  9ad  aeeessible.  Fi- 
nally, when  Aohatea,  dispirited 
and  digged,  owns  himself  beaton^ 
the  wives  volunteer.  They  will 
make  a  final  seaseh  by  tkemselves, 
uneneombered  by  masculine  mala- 
djEoiiaMss. 

At  the  Ikrther  end  of  the  quay 
is  a  pleasant  double  avenue  of 
elms,  with  beniches  beaeath,  where 
we  sit  and  »noke  while  our  wives 
are  lodging-hunting.  Evening  is 
coming  ou,  and  we  are  yet  home- 
less. The  hotel  is  coiqibctable 
enongh,  and  reasonable  in  its 
charges ;  but  that  which  is  cheap 
enoi^  for  one,  mounts  up  alarm- 
ingly when  multiplied  by  five  or 
six.  Then  the  womenfolk  setvm 
triumphsntly.  They  have  found 
an  ewpty  house,  and  the  proprie- 
tor is  going  to  furnish  it  for  us, 
end  £or  two  hundied  franea  a 
month.  It  is  a  tall  house  of  three 
stories,  of  a  somewhat  harlequin 
espectr-oae  of  the  old  tiinhei 
houses  transformed  by  plaster  and 
paint.  It  is  empty,  and  ediees 
(bearily  to  our  footatops ;  but  it 
is  to  be  ready  for  our  ocoapation 
by  noon  to-morrow. 

At  the  time  appointed  we  enter 
our  new  house.  The  proprietor 
has  done  wonders  in  the  time. 
These  'aire  many  things  wanting, 
but  the  place  is  habitable ;  and  it 
is  inarket-day  to-morrow,  when  all 
kinds  of  provisions  can  be  h&d. 

VOL.  XZXII.   NO.  CLXXXTX. 


On  market-days  Caudebec  as- 
sumes a  totally  different  aspect 
from  its  ordinary  one.  The  but- 
chers' shops  are  open  and  full  of 
meat ;  all  the  shopkeepers  are  on 
the  sdert;  in  hmg  rows  by  the 
roadeide  are  ranged  all  kinds  of 
strange  conveyances  en  wheels. 
Pigs  squeak  and  grunt  in  a  little 
side  market  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town ;  horses  ajpd  cattle  ase  shown 
in  a  space  juet  outside  the  old 
town-wall.  The  fish-people  have 
a  street  to  themselves.  But  the 
principal  market  (that  for  poultry, 
butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables)  is 
held  in  the  grand  square,  under 
the  church.  Great  is  the  babble 
here,  as  from  a  school  when  all 
the  children  ere  learning  their 
lessons.  There  is  no  wheeled  trafiie 
to  break  into  the  busy  hum,  the 
cheerful  clatter  of  human  voices--^ 
pleasant,  but  bewildering.  Stout 
old  Norman  dames  in  white  caps 
sit  i^idly  behind  their  stalls 
while  their  customers  chafier  and 
cheapen.  Eows  of  women,  with 
baskets  covered  with  snow-white 
cloUis,  stand  expectant  of  buyers 
for  their  butter  and  e^^s.  Close 
under  the  church  is  the  poultry- 
market.  Fowls  scream  and  flutter, 
philosophic  ducks  survey  with 
bright  oiwervant  eyes  proceedings 
in  which,  if  they  knew  it,  they 
have  a  vital  interest.  The  market- 
collector  slips  about,  collecting 
his  dues  and  marking  the  handles 
of  the  baskets  with  a  streak  of  red 
chalk.  A  dealer  from  Paris  has 
estabhehed  himself  in  one  comer, 
and  is  making  a  great  pile  of  eggs, 
buying  up  basketful  after  basket- 
ful. He  will  buy  anything,  thie 
man,  at  his  own  price-— fowls  and 
ducks,  rabbits  and  turkeys,  geese 
and  guinealbwl;  his  dark-eyed 
gipeyplooking  wife  counts  and 
examines  everything  that  comes 
in,  and  he  stands  in  a  lordly  way 
and  pays  the  price  from  a  bag 
slung  over  his  shoulder.     Huge 
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yellow  pampkinB  and  blushing 
melons,  piles  of  grapes,  baskets 
fall  ofhuge  pears  and  roe j-cbeeked 
apples,  adorn  tbe  stalls ;  and  the 
passages  between  are  cumbered 
with  heaps  of  cabbages,  bottes  of 
crimson  carrots,  crisp  endives, 
lettuces,  and  prim  artichokes. 
Here  are  the  cream-cheeses  of  the 
country,  and  creamier  ones  from 
the  Pays  du  Bray-Jand  of  fet 
pastures  and  brimming  milk-pails. 
Along  the  quay  are  stalls  of  mer- 
cers, of  haberdashers  and  hosiers; 
the  dyer,  too,  is  there  with  sam- 
ples of  renovated  fabrics,  and  the 
quack  medicine-vendor  under  a 
huge  red  umbrella.  A  hoary  old 
scamp  in  a  comer  crows  out  loose 
songs  to  a  crowd  of  grinning  pea- 
sants, and  seUs  yellow  books  of 
the  same,  but  more  decent  than 
the  sample. 

And  now  the  diligence  comes 
in  from  Yvetot,  crowded  with  a 
consignment  of  country  visitors, 
for  to-morrow  is  the  great  fete  of 
the  canton,  and  our  country  cou- 
sins are  crowding  in  to  see  it. 
Comfortable-looking  people,  well 
dressed  and  hard  featured;  a 
sprinkling  of  the  religious  among 
them — ^nuns  in  their  hideous  head- 
gear ;  a  young  priest,  whose  bris- 
tling chin  and  full  sensuous  face 
agree  little  with  the  air  of  devout 
abstraction  that  custom  enjoins 
upon  him. 

Economy  is  a  goddess,  who  flies 
as  one  pursues  her.  There  is  no 
marvellous  cheapness  at  the  mar- 
ket at  Gaudebec.  Everything  is 
changed  since  the  war,  say  lament- 
ing housekeepers.  To  live  in  Eng- 
lii^  fashion  here  will  cost  you 
rather  more  than  in  England.  But 
if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  follow 
the  way  of  living  of  the  country, 
narrow  means  will  go  a  long  way 
farther  here. 


VIL 


THE  *  FBTB  DU  PATS.' 

Early  morning,  some  time  be- 
tween five  and  six.  I  am  leaning 
out  of  my  grenier  window,  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  Seine  valley  be- 
fore me.  It  is  hazy  at  present, 
the  river  lost  in  mist,  only  the  tops 
of  the  wooded  heights  appearing 
like  islands  in  a  vapoury  sea.  The 
sun,  a  blob  of  brightness  showing 
through  dappled  clouds,  is  now 
well  above  the  horizon ;  the  mist 
begins  to  break  and  fly.  Every- 
where the  vapours  wreathe  and 
twine  among  the  tall  poplars  and 
over  the  green  plain;  the  dark 
forest  beyond  looms  through  them 
like  a  cloud ;  they  curl  over  the 
dimpling  river,  where  a  steamer, 
lazily  paddling  down  the  stream, 
is  reflected  in  soft  trembling  lines. 
The  steamer  leaves  a  long  oily 
track  behind  her,  and  disappears ; 
and  now  distant  heights  begin  to 
show  themselves  over  the  mists 
and  waters.  The  town  below  is 
thinking  about  getting  up.  The 
neat  litUe  sempstress  who  occu- 
pies the  top  room  opposite  has 
just  opened  her  window,  and 
busies  herself  in  arranging  her 
chamber.  Her  black-and-white 
cat,  who  has  spent  the  night 
abroad,  now  promenading  home- 
wards delicately  over  the  rough 
stones,  greets  her  with  a  plaintive 
mew,  and  she  hurls  affectionate 
reproaches  at  his  head.  Pigeons 
sun  themselves  on  the  ridges. 
Women  with  baskets  full  of  veget- 
ables &om  the  country  begin  to 
drop  in.  Gaudebec  feasts  its  friends 
this  day,  and  the  pot  aufeu  will 
simmer  and  the  cafetikre  bubble 
all  day  long.  Monsieur,  who  occu- 
pies the  neat  little  cream-coloured 
mansion  below,  with  the  white 
jalousies  and  the  tiny  three-coi^ 
nered  garden  gay  with  roses  and 
geraniums  —  monsieur  has  just 
risen,  and  comes  out  in  his  shirt- 
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aLeeves  to  sniff  the  moming  air 
and  exchange  honjoura  with  the 
neighhouis.  He  has  already  se- 
cured his  supply  of  vegetables, 
which  lie  in  a  pleasant-looking 
bundle— pink,  white,  and  green — 
by  the  gateway.  Our  friend  means 
a  feast  evidently ;  for  behold,  in 
the  dormer-window  of  his  grenier, 
suspended  from  the  hook  and 
pully,  is  a  bird  of  the  Indies,  with 
outstretched  denuded  wings  and 
pallid  naked  breast.  The  pigeons, 
too,  must  suffer  for  it,  those 
placid  amiable  pigeons  that  flutter 
down  to  his  calL  See,  he  has 
caught  one,  and  cuts  its  throat 
with  a  penknife,  sweetly  smiling 
the  while,  and  chatting  amicably 
with  the  early  sempstress. 

A  salute  of  three  guns  announces 
the  opening  of  the/efe,  and  by  the 
time  the  f^t  breakfast  is  over  a 
brass  band  bursts  forth  into  me- 
lody. Forthwith  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  upon  the  quay.  The 
river-front  is  gaily  decked  with 
flags — an  avenue  of  Venetian 
masts;  the  trees  are  hung  with 
coloured  lamps,  and  the  gamins 
watch  with  interest  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  evening's  fireworks. 
There  is  a  little  wooden  stand  for 
the  'jury*  and  the  brass  band^  in 
itont  of  which  is  the  little  brass 
gun  that  furnishes  almost  the  sole 
excitement  of  the  rSgates.  For 
everybody  is  too  much  occupied 
in  talking  to  everybody  else  to 
pay  much  heed  to  the  boat-races. 
The  river  is  speckled  with  white 
sails,  tacking  to  and  fro;  boats 
shoot  up  and  down;  the  brass 
gun  speaks  out ;  the  talk  is  hushed 
for  a  moment;  something  has 
started  or  somebody  has  won, 
which,  it  may  be,  nobody  knows 
or  cares.  The  shops  are  all  open, 
but  the  people  who  keep  them  go 
out  and  come  in  when  they  like, 
and  regard  the  sale  of  their  goods 
as  part  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
Then  begin  the  '  sports,'  more  at- 


tractive to  the  general  public  than 
anything  aquatic.  The  progress  of 
science  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  ancient  horseplay.  There  is  a 
bowl  of  electric  fish  upon  a  plat- 
form, and  competitors  who  seek 
to  pull  them  out  are  rewarded 
with  electric  shocks  that  send 
them  away  grimacing,  till  one 
appears  impervious  to  magnetic 
influences,  who  wins  a  silver  watch 
by  his  callousness.  Then,  in  lieu 
of  the  old-fluhioned  sack-race,  we 
have  a  competition  of  blindfolded 
men,  each  armed  with  a  huge 
squirt,  who  at  word  of  command 
are  marched  towards  a  lighted 
candle,  which  it  is  their  aim  to 
extinguish.  When  the  halt  is 
sounded  the  line  is  fronting  all 
ways^  and  at  the  word  '  fire'  the 
squiits  are  dischaiged— into  the 
face  of  the  rear  rank  man,  at  the 
surrounding  roaring  crowd,  any- 
where as  it  may  happen.  Thus 
the  day  passes.  As  evening  comes 
on  the  crowd  increases,  the  hoc  is 
crowded  with  country  people  from 
the  other  side,  the  roads  on  the 
outskirts  are  lined  with  the  un- 
couth vehicles  of  the  payaans. 
When  twilight  comes  on  the 
coloured  lamps  under  the  elms  are 
lighted  up,  fiddle  and  comet  d 
piston  take  their  places,  and  danc- 
ing sets  in — confined  to  the  blue 
blouses  and  white  caps — one  eter- 
nal never^nding  quadrille.  They 
dance  everything  out,  these  pea- 
sants, with  wonderful  gravity  and 
empreaaememt. 

Everything  is  gratuitous — the 
commune  pays  for  all,  even  for 
the  fireworks  in  the  evening,  which 
are  really  very  good.  At  half-past 
ten  under  the  elms  the  eternal 
quadrille  is  stiU  going  on;  the 
fiddler,  hoarse  and  limp,  is  calling 
out  the  figures  in  a  husky  gasping 
voice.  His  elbow  still  wags,  but 
all  its  strength  is  gone.  The  fiddle 
has  lost  its  voice  with  fatigue,  and 
emits  only  occasionally  a  feeble 
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i?hiiie.  The  comet  i  piston^  too, 
is  almost  played  out,  Uarijug  fortk 
thd  beginnJAg  of  a  bar,  and  then 
Bileut.  But  the  payiavfi  are  dano- 
icg  i^ay  yigoreudy,  musie  or  no 
miwic.  They  squeexe  their  part- 
nere  sK^re  firmly,  they  turn  them 
vrith  more  of  a  swing,  they  set  to 
them  with  nsiag  favour :  we  will 
leaye  them  setting. 

By  nidnight  the  town  is  wrap- 
ped In  complete  repose.  If  o  tipey 
brawls  disturb  the  night.  Every- 
body has  eaten  and  dxui^ken  his 
fill,  but  avoided  the  'drop  too 
xuucL' 
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UP  THE  SEINE, 


Iduginb  a  fine  bioad  river 
driven  through  l^e  chalk-ranges 
of  Kent  and  Surrey,  hollowing 
out  a  noble  basin,  among  swelling 
downs  and  white  preeipices,  and 
there  you  have  t^e  scenery  of  the 
lower  Seine.  It  is  chalk,  chalk 
always ;  but  chalk  that  is  changed, 
as  it  were,  and  ^rified,  present^ 
ing  itself  in  many  strange  aspects. 
Sometimes  it  frowns  in  beetling 
cliffs,  sometimes  recedes  in  soft 
wood-covered  downs ;  while,  firsii 
on  one  hand,  then  on  the  other, 
you  have  a  broad  plain  studded 
with  willows  and  poplars.  Pretty 
green  islands  appear  in  every 
reach,  and  white  villages  witn 
quays  and  leny-boats,  or,  aft  all 
events,  a  wooden  landingHstage. 
Through  this  landscape,  churning, 
if  somewhat  unvaried,  the  little 
steamer  Puret,  bound  to  Souen 
from  Havre,  passes  swiftly  along, 
taking  up  and  setting  down  pasp* 
sengers  by  means  of  boats  from 
the  shore,  heavy,  and  shaped  like 
sauc^boats. 

The  steamer  is  well  loaded  al- 
ready. In  the  fore-part  people 
of  the  country ;  the  part  behind 
the  funnel  is  thronged  with  Eng- 


lish towsts.  Many  of  these  last 
itfe  kdies,  mostly  with  their  heada 
in  Tauehnitx  novels,  seemini^y 
anxious  to  detach  themselves  aa 
far  as  possible  from  scenes  that 
they  are  taking  so  muoh  teoubla 
to  vi^it  Whan  volume  one  ie 
finished  it  is  time  for  lunch.  Tha 
white<c^^od  chef  is  busy  in  his 
euieine,  three  feet  squave,  by  the 
paddle-bojK.  He  would  do  won- 
ders, no  doubt,  if  he  had  any^ 
thing  to  cook ;  but  the  meat  Im 
nin  out ;  ih&y  d^d  not  expect  so 
many  Eaglish,  and-w-  <  Well^  Sje 
a  gu^i  and  signal  for  firesh  meat/ 
suggests  an  American.  The  cook 
smiles  feebly,  and  goes  on  frying 
potatoes. 

Time  brings  us  to  the  broad 
quay  of  Bouen,  witix  its  half  in- 
land, half  maritime  air.  Every- 
body kikows  the  grand  square  of 
Souen,  the  fimt  coup  d^<Bil  of 
whieh  ie  so  taking,  with  the  rich 
time-wQm /^p6K2e  oftiie  cathedral 
bursting  suddenly  upon  the  sight. 
But  the  interior  of  the  cathedral 
is  disappointing,  mean  and  tame 
in  its  proportions  and  axranget 
ment.  Then  there  is  St.  Ouen, 
a  very  perfect  model  of  a  Crothic 
church,  no  doubt— -oorrect  as 
cardboard,  and  as  uninterestuag 
as  a  model  under  a  glass  oaee. 
Andf  eiLoept  for  iAs  churches,  one 
or  two  nice  stveet*bits,  and  its 
really  charming  Hdtel  de  Bourg^ 
th^roulde^^^an  admira.ble  specimen 
of  the  tcvm^mansion  of  a  grarid 
seigneur  q£  the  sixteenth  century 
—what  is  there  to  see  at  Houen? 
Am  for  Joan  of  Arc,  granted  that 
she  was  burnt  somewhere  in  the 
town,  not  a  single  stone  or  timber 
stands  as  it  did  then.  There  is 
much  still  to  reward  a  painstaking 
lover  of  antiquity,  no  doubt ;  but 
to  a  passing  tourist  Bouen  oflfers 
little  inducement  for  a  lengthened 
stay.  Old  Rouen,  the  quai^ 
mediaeval  town,  has  disappeared 
almost  entxsely,  and  in  its  place 
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you  have  a  bcutling  modem  town, 
drrdloping  itself  in  a  w«y  td»t  is 
highly  satisfiictory  to  those  in- 
terested in  its  progress,  hut  not 
specially  interesting  to  us. 

The  table  d'JtSte  of  the  H6tel 
d'Angleterre  is  crowded,  of  eovvse, 
chiefly  with  £nglieh  and  Amevi- 
cans.  There  is  the  nice  golden* 
haired  girl,  with  the  pretty  bat 
akignlar  face  and  tall  slight  figtire ; 
the  yoiffiig  man  she  made  happy 
not  so  long  since ;  the  cross  Eng^ 
lifthiftani  who  abuses  his  patient 
wilb  in  an  undertone ;  the  Ameriv 
can  colonel,  who  knows  where 
you  can  get  everything,  and  what 
are  the  strong  points  of  every 
hotel  cumne  oia  the  Continefit; 
the  fast  young  womab  with  tiie 
towy  hair  and  sodden  complexion, 
who  never  takes  slops,  but  not 
more  than  a  pint  of  champagtie 
alt  a  time — nothing  else  agrees 
with  her,*^all  these  are  homely 
a;&d  fiftmiliar.  Leas  so  the  group 
o^osite-'^the  profes80i4al-look^ 
ing  man  in  spectacles,  his  bright 
intelligent  wife,  and  their  son-^ 
the  young  private  of  chasieurs, 
who  is  doing  his  year's  volunkirtaL 
They  are  not  particularly  proud 
of  the  blue^and-'brickdust  uni- 
form,  but  neither  are  they  ashamed 
of  it  But  when,  in  the  middle 
of  his  potage  aaid  a  simuitaosous 
animated  talk  with  father  and 
mother,  he  has  to  st»»lng  to  his 
feet,  his  napkifi  round  his  neck, 
while  asttpereiliovid  beetl^browed 
officer  walks  up  the  room  to  his 
place,  one  mmi  foncy  he  feels 
the  chains  of  disciplisvs  a  little 
gaUing. 

In  one  thing  Rouen  has  changed 
not  a  jot  from  the  days  of  yore. 
When  William  the  Conqueror 
lay  a-^ying  there,  the  noise  and 
chatter  of  the  people  was  so  great 
that  his  attendants  carried  him 
away  to  a  neighbouring  content 
to  die  in  peace.  The  Rouennais 
are  just  as  noisy  as  ever.     All 


through  the  njght  the  chSftt^  and 
gabble  went  on^  The  people 
sleep  and  watch  in  relays,  otte 
would  thia^,  that  tiiere  may  be 
no  break  in  the  continual  din. 
Hot,  noisy,  dkty,  dear^-if  those 
quaUties  delight  you,  pitch  your 
tent  in  Rouen. 

The  air,  too,  of  the  city  is  de- 
pressing and  relaxing.  It  is  shut 
in  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hiUs-^ 
a  basin  farmed  by  sundry  con- 
verging valleys.  Squeezed  in 
between  hills  and  river,  the  tdWXi 
has  expanded  upon  the  river-flat 
opposite,  and  formed  a  quarter 
bearing  the  same  relation  to 
Rouen  as  Southwai4t  to  London, 
or  Salford  to  Manchester.  A 
broad  boulevard  surrounds  the 
town,  foUotving  the  line  of  its 
once-fortified  enceinte^  and  mount- 
ing the  heighte  to  the  north. 
There  it  forms  a  nice  promenade, 
shaded  with  trees,  and  furnished 
with  comfortaUe  benches. 

It  is  quite  enchanting  here 
under  the  limes,  the  city  beneath 
us  ftizxling  in  the  sunshine,  chil- 
dren playing  about  us,  small 
groups  of  soldiers  going  through 
their  exercises  in  a  leisurely  way. 
They  zst^  learning  to  handle  the 
cAaM6p<^— K>r,  it  may  be,  the  groe 
yvMZ-^these  children  of  fiance ; 
but  the  occupation  assumes  a 
peaoeftil  akid  tranquil  aspect  under 
these  gmteful  shades.  One  re- 
calls i^  hot  dusty  barrack-square, 
the  douff  red'headed  Scotch  ser- 
geant, the  mechanic  evolutioiis 
of  the  awkward  squad,  and  one  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  lot  of 
the  French  soldier  is  the  more 
endurable.  Their  drill  Mished, 
the  warriors  pile  arms  with 
alacrity,  and  mix  themsel^  with 
the  other  children  at  their  games. 
Here  is  one  soldier  who  can  do 
wondem  with  the  pegtop^oan 
make  it  jump,  dance,  sprint  ilito 
his  hand  from  the  ground.  A 
comrade,  not  to  be  outdone,  bor-^ 
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rows  anotker  pegtop  from  a  boy. 
'  Y*\k  r  lie  cries,  as  he  discharges 
the  toy  from  his  hand.  It  spins 
meirilj  enough,  but  the  wrong 
side  uppermost.  Loud  derisive 
laughter  follows  from  all  the 
world,  and  the  foolish  boastful 
soldier  loses  himself  in  confusion 
among  his  comrades.  See,  a  man 
of  another  corps  approaches — of 
the  artillery.  In  a  moment  we 
rob  him  of  his  cap  with  friendly 
violence;  it  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  bottom  uppermost,  as  a 
mark  for  the  skilful  pegtopist. 
Once,  twice,  he  misses;  but  the 
third  time  he  makes  his  coup,  and 
the  unfortunate  artillery  -  cap 
jumps  about  as  if  possessed  by  a 
demon.  Universal  laughter  fol- 
lows— we  aU  laugh:  boys  and 
girls  and  soldiers;  the  baker's 
man,  who  has  strolled  up  here 
for  a  pipe  under  the  trees ;  the 
fat  washerwoman,  who  rests  her 
basket  of  whitened  linen  on  the 
benches;  your  tired  travellers, 
who  are  discussing  their  frugal 
luncheon, — all  laugh  out  joy- 
ously. 

Then  a  cloud  comes  over  the 
scene,  and  everythiuglooks  gloomy 
and  threatening  for  a  while.  A 
funeral  toils  slowly  up  the  hill. 
The  soldiers  are  marched  off  to  the 
caserne*  The  children  disappear 
to  school  or  elsewhere.  Presently 
some  curious  -  looking  function- 
aries approach,  like  eergents  de 
viUe  all  in  black;  one  of  Ui^  has 
a  sword  by  his  side,  and,  we  are 
told,  is  the  chief  commissaire  of 
interments.  Even  the  dead  must 
do  their  drill  in  France,  it  seems. 

We  make  our  way  up  the  hill 
to  obtain  a  general  coup  cCcdl  of 
the  ground.  Here  are  two  ceme- 
teries higher  up,  and  the  rest  of 
the  hill  is  thickly  set  with  villas 
Bud  pamllons,  newly-built  for  the 
most  part  Here,  as  at  Havre, 
everything  seems  flourishing  and 
prosperous. 


As  the  day  declines,  we  return 
towards  the  town,  meeting  a  con- 
stant stream  of  visitors  to  the 
cemetery,  who  come  to  perform 
their  deuil  with  cheerful  alacrity. 
Five  o'clock  finds  us  on  the  top 
of  the  diligence^  for  Caudebec,  in 
the  Place  Henri  Quatre.  This  is 
something  like  a  diligence^  with 
its  numerous  compartments,  its 
huge  leathern  hood  and  arched 
roof  of  tarpaulin.  We  start  with 
five  horses  bravely  enough,  and 
rattle  up  the  hill  in  good  style. 
Here  a  turn  of  the  road  revesls  a 
scene  that  will  dwell  always  in 
one's  memory  1 

The  sun  is  now  low  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  valley  behind  us 
is  filled  with  glowing  light ;  the 
river,  with  its  sinuous  folds  stud- 
ded with  green  islands,  is  like  a 
mirror  of  burnished  gold,  in  which 
everything  is  reflected :  the  grand 
cathedral,  stone  for  stone  and  pin- 
acle  for  pinacle;  the  clustering 
dwellings;  the  fairy  tracery  of 
the  shipping, — ^it  is  an  enchanted 
valley  full  of  sweet  illusions. 

Our  driver,  a  portly  ruddy  fel- 
low with  a  face  that  glows  like  a 
full  moon  in  a  fog,  is  full  of  kind 
solicitude  for  our  comfort;  he 
leans  back  every  now  and  then, 
abandoning  the  horses  to  their  own 
guidance,  to  explain  the  objects 
of  interest  on  the  road.  It  is  to 
madame  that  we  owe  this  con- 
sideration, and  who  has  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  this  honest  man. 
'  Madame  se  trouve-t-elle  bien  f  he 
is  constantly  turning  to  ask,  in  a 
most  insinuating  voice. 

The  route  from  Eouen  to  Cau- 
debec  is  very  pleasant.  The  road 
winds  from  one  wooded  valley  to 
another,  cutting  off  a  great  bend 
of  the  Seine ;  and  as  you  approach 
the  river  once  more  at  Duclair, 
the  scenery  takes  a  form  almost 
grand.  At  one  point  the  road 
descends  a  narrow  pass  with  pre- 
cipitous  rocks   overhanging,    in 
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which  the  chalk  assumes  the  rag- 
ged massiye  appearance  of  the 
earlier  rocks.  One  projectiiig 
mass,  our  driver  informs  us,  is 
called  the  Chair  of  Gargantua. 
Ahout  the  legend,  if  there  he  any 
connected  with  him,  our  driver  is 
ignorant ;  hut  he  informs  us  that 
he  was  a  giant  and  a  gaillardy 
and  used  to  sit  there,  as  in  a/ou- 
teuU^  with  an  arm  on  either  rock. 
About  Duclair,  too,  the  rock  is 
hollowed  extensively  into  caves, 
used  sometimes  for  stabling  and 
sometimes  for  habitations.  The 
sight  of  these  abodes  of  the  trog- 
lodytes peering  out  here  and 
there  is  quaint  and  striking,  and 
reminds  one  of  similar  abodes  in 
the  limestone  rocks  of  Inkerman, 
in  the  Crimea.  At  Duclair  we 
lose  our  pleasant  archaic  diligence^ 
and  are  transferred  to  an  ordinary 
omnibus.  Dusky  twilight  comes 
on,  veiling  all  the  landscape.  At 
Me  Ttait'  we  change  omnibuses 
again,  but  this  time  without  de- 
scencUng  :  one  bus  is  driven  up 
alongside  the  other,  and  the  pas- 
sengers scramble  across  while  the 
baggage  is  transferred  piecemeal. 
Here  too  we  lose  our  sympathetic 
moon-faced  driver,  who  drives  on 
to  the  ferry,  and  crosses  the  river 
with  passengers  and  baggage  to 
another  diligence  which  awaits 
him  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
stoppages  are  numerous  by  our 
diligence.  Passengers  descend, 
and  long  searches  are  made  for 
their  baggage  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  on  the  roof.  Parcels  are 
demanded,  and  everything  is  turn- 
ed over  to  find  some  missing  box 
or  bundle.  But  everybody  is  pa- 
tient here,  and  time  of  no  import- 
ance. At  last  the  welcome  lights 
of  Caudebec  appear,  and  the  end 
of  our  drive  is  reached. 


IX. 

THE  HA80ARET. 

It  would  never  do  to  leave 
Caudebec  without  seeing  the  harre 
or  mascaret.  It  is  the  thing  for 
which  we  are  fieunous,  and  people 
come  from  far  and  near  to  see  it. 
Unfortunately  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  is  at  its  grandest 
are  not  those  to  attract  visitors. 
A  rousing  gale  from  the  south- 
west, with  rains  and  heavy  floods 
coming  down  to  meet  it,  will 
bring  our  mascaret  roaring  up  the 
river,  breaking  up  embankments, 
and  carrying  away  buildings ;  giv- 
ing quiet  inland  people  a  touch  of 
the  fury  of  the  ocean. 

To-night  it  is  quiet  enough :  the 
moon  at  its  full,  and  rising  glori- 
ously over  the  hills;  the  river 
sleeps  like  a  tranquil  pool,  reflect- 
ing the  silvery  moonl^ht  mingled 
with  the  last  orange  glow  of  sun- 
set. There  is  not  a  saU  to  be  seen, 
or  a  sign  of  movement  on  the 
river.  It  is  dead  low  water,  and 
nothing  will  any  farther  go.  The 
flag  is  hauled  down,  and  the  lights 
are  all  put  out :  the  river  has  given 
over  business  for  the  night. 

And  yet  there  is  a  glow  of  light 
from  behind  the  curtains  of  the 
marSgraph  ;  the  lamps  are  there 
all  ready  to  be  hatded  up,  and  the 
men  are  standing  by  the  halliards 
ready  to  haul  them  up.  Then  we 
we  hear  a  hoarse  whistle,  and  the 
little  bac  a  vapeur  shoots  out 
£N)m  the  shadow  of  the  opposite 
bank,  and  pufils  vigorously  down 
the  stream.  The  sound  is  the 
signal  for  some  stir  of  life :  cap- 
stans clink,  oars  grate  in  the  row- 
locks, and  a  little  flotilla  of  small 
craft  puts  out  and  drops  down  the 
river.  Then  the  town  behind  us 
begins  to  wake  up,  and  make  its 
appearance  on  the  quay,  and  cir- 
culate under  the  elm-avenue.  In 
fall  force  too  are  the  gamine  chas- 
ing each  other  round  the  trees. 
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and  making  the  ni^t  hideous  with 
their  shrill  cries. 

The  curS  is  here  stalking  np 
and  down  in  solitazy  dignity,  the 
fbt  little  sociable  twmre,  the  doc- 
tor with  bis  pretty  young  wife. 
Comilfant,  too,  is  here  £rom  tke 
chdieau,  with  madame,  the  little 
Comilfauts,  the  tutor  to  look  aftet 
the  children,  a&d  the  sturdy  old 
bonne  to  take  came  of  them  all. 
The  coquettish  wife  of  the  mer- 
cer is  sure  to  be  there,  and  also 
the  pale  handsome  tnodistB  with 
her  bon  aimi.  All  the  world  of  our 
town,  in  £nct,  and  foreigners  be- 
sides :  a  tall  English  girl  m  an 
Ulster,  at  whom  the  pale  modiste 
stares,  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
her  sex ;  even  the  soft  accents  of 
Manhattan  are  not  unheard  by  the 
river-side  this  night. 

The  air  is  soft  and  mild,  al- 
though we  ai!*e  well  on  into  chill 
October;  but  a  thin  white  mist 
hongs  over  the  lower  reach  of  the 
riyer,  and  out  of  this  white  mist 
comes  a  low  mystmous  murmur, 
thatsoon  grows  louder  and  becomes 
a  gruff  roar.  It  is  the  voiee  of 
the  Atlantic ;  the  swill  and  slop 
of  the  ocean  thundering  between 
our  river  banks ;  the  genie  in  a 
bottle  soaled  with  the  seal  of 
Solomon,  but  reeving  and  roaring 
therein.  On  either  bank  appears 
a  white  curl  of  foam ;  the  noise 
grows  louder  and  louder,  and  soon 
a  swift  head  of  surf  darts  quickly 
along,  dashes  against  the  quay, 
and  leaps  high  into  the  air ;  the 
bosom  of  the  river  swells;  the 
wave  passes  on  with  a  loud  roar, 
wiping  out  the  quiet  tranquil 
stream  where  the  stars  were  re« 
fleeted  in  bright  spangles« 

Then  criticism  commences.  The 
first  leap  of  the  wave  upon  the 
quay  is  the  crucial  point  of  the 
whole  performance.  A  flat  that 
does  not  'mount'  properly  is 
looked  upon  as  something  of  an 
imposture.    But  a  series  of  reflex 


waves  follow,  some  moimtittg  as 
hi^  as  the  first;  whsm  these 
braaky  as  they  do  to-night,  and 
fill  the  rtver-bed  with  foaming 
billows,  like  a  stormy  sea  all  of  a 
sudden  turtied  on,  the  effect  V6i 
the  moonlight  is  charming.  The 
waves  pass  on;  you  may  see  them 
coursing  each  other  up  the  river, 
fladiing  under  the  moonbeams, 
and  to  the  rush  and  tumult  suc- 
ceeds a  bfisiness-like  processioA 
of  waters.  The  river  is  now 
flowing  bank  high  with  swift 
turbid  current;  and  a  stream  that 
your  little  skiff  might  have 
grounded  in  five  minutes  ago 
might  now  cany  a  fleet  on  its 
bosom.  The  bao  soon  reappears, 
and  the  flotilla  of  small  craft. 
They  have  ridden  out  the  storm 
at  a  point  whene  the  waves  are 
not  felt  so  severely  as  here. 


mtm 


X. 


6OHI:  AXtlQUlTlES. 

KciNB  are  not  congenial  to  the 
soil  of  France.  Nobody  really 
cares  for  them,  and,  indeed,  their 
monastic  ruins  are  hardly  vener- 
able enough  as  ruins  to  be 
really  interesting.  In  England 
it  is  the  ocmtrast  between  the 
past  and  the  present,-^a  £BU^off 
past  abruptly  sundered,  leaving 
these  old  stones  as  solitary  records 
of  a  submerged  and  abandoned 
world  of  faith  and  manners.  But 
here  the  nests  are  yet  warm^  as  it 
were;  persons  yet  living  might 
have  k&oWh  the  last  prior  of 
Jumi^ges  for  instance,  or  have 
taken  a  pinch  out  of  the  snuff-box 
of  an  ex-monk  of  St  Wandrille. 
And  then  monasticism  in  France 
came  practically  to  an  end,  as  far 
as  any  real  vitality  is  concerned, 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  on 
visiting  a  French  abbey  we  are 
reminded,  not  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
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vigorous  and  pietaresque,  but  of 
the  fade  abhea  aAd  ind^hieftt 
monks  of  the  eighteelith  centuxy^ 
And  yet  it  is  cuhoos  to  toe  how 
the  rigid  old  bones  of  the  GrothiG 
period  stood  out  in  ga«Dt  pro- 
minence, while  all  the  faore 
modern  structure*  has  yaniahed 
away  without  leaving  a  trace. 

The  abbey  of  Jumieges  is  placed 
upon  a  green  and  fertile  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Seine,  and  its  two 
uneouth  and  barbarous  western 
towero  are  conspicuous  objects 
from  the  river.  We  had  formed 
a  vague  idea  of  a  pleasant  picnic 
among  the  ruins,  aad  had  {»ovided 
oursdves  accordingly  with  a  bot- 
tle of  champagne  in  the  biBket  to 
drink  to  the  manes  of  the  depart- 
eds But  our  disappointment  was 
great  when  we  found  the  place 
surrounded  by  high  walk,  and 
guarded  with  ^e  care  and  caution 
of  a  prison.  We  are  admitted 
first  into  a  room  like  apolice^cell^ 
the  door  locked  behind  us.  Then 
our  names  taken,  we  are  warned 
not  to  do  this  or  that,  and  finally 
we  must  foUow  our  gaoler  impli- 
citly. It  is  private  property,  no 
doubt^  and  it  is  very  good  of  the 
proprietor  to  give  everybody 
access  to  the  ruins.  But  for  my- 
self I  had  rather  be  eatoludei 
altogether  than  admitted  under 
such  conditions.  And,  indeed, 
Jumi^ges  is  intei^ting  only  to 
the  architect  by  professicm,  or 
amateur  in  church  aiehitectui^, 
ae  a  specimen  of  later  Eomanesque 
in  its  aspiring  stage^  whe&  its 
builden  strove  to  give  it,  ill  un- 
successfully, something  of  height 
and  grace.  In  lack  of  any  pleasant 
impressioas  of  my  own^  I  am 
tempted  to  follow  Mr*  Bouncer's 
example,  aad  dnaw  copioualy  upon 
the  guide-book  lior  a  deseription 
oiihb  abbey;  but  I  fbibear.  And 
this  chapter  upon  abbeys  promises 
to  be  as  barren  as  the  famous 
due  upon  snakes  in  Iceland,  un* 


less  St.  Wandrille  comes  to  our 
aid. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Waodrille  is 
at  Ite  distance  af  a  short  pleasant 
walk  iSrom  Caiudel>ec,  lying  in  a 
w<»oded  vi^y,  with  fertile  clear- 
ings  on  the  ndes  wad  beautiful 
bifoad  meadows  at  the  bottom, 
inteivedted  by  a  clear  bright 
stream.  This  stream  and  the 
twin  one  of  Ean9on,  whieh  joins 
it  lower  down,  ate  tolerably  well 
steckei  with  trout.  It  has  been 
raining  slightly  all  day ;  but  has 
cleared  up  now,  and  the  sun  is 
going  down  in  g^ory  behind  the 
woodi,  throwing  a  bridge  of 
visible  light  across  the  valley. 
Tall  elms  and  poplars,  rounded 
hills,  green  meadows,  winding 
stwam— you  can  imagine  the 
quiet  beanty  of  it  alL 

A  turn  in  the  road  brings  us 
in  sight  of  McOillops  walking 
briskly  along  under  the  load  of  a 
huge  portfolios  8ketchiug''easel,a&d 
camp'stool^  perspiring  as  usual, 
and  diamp,  and  eager  for  iirforma- 
tion. 

<  Well^  well,  what  and  hev  ye 
been  here  longf  McGiUop  has 
been  stayinginthe  neighbouirhood, 
and  knows  the  abbey  well.  *  Just 
a  bitruiuy  he  says ;  'aa,ay;.  ye'il 
get  nothing  there.  But  the  church, 
ay,  the  ehurch,  IVe  been  there 
cJl  day^ttst  raining,  you  know ; 
and  so,  and  so^-^^y,  ay,  ye  know. 
Detayls,  ye  know,  and  dimensions. 
Ay,  yes,  it's  a  bit  interesting  that,' 
he  says  cautiously. 

I  don't  know  whether  McGiUop 
is  aa  artistic  architect  or  an 
architectural  artiert ;  anyhow  he 
devotes  himself  to  buildings,  and 
his  sketches  are  always  M^ifal 
and  painstaking.  He  has  got  a 
lot  of  things  of  this  old  ohuroh  of 
St.  Wandrille-^4B0uldings  and 
capitals  and  soffits,  and  all  the 
rest* 

'  Just  look  here  now,'  drawing 
a  sketch  from  his  folio.    *  There's 
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a  volute — what  d'ye  ca'  that  1  It's 
just  Ionic,  just  debauched  Classic. 
There's  no  Gothic  impulse  theie.* 

'Well,  that  goes  to  confirm 
what  the  guide-books  tell  us, 
McGillop ;  that,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  ofFontanelle,ihe  parish 
church  was  built  of  materials 
brought  from  the  deserted  Eoman 
temples  of  Juliobona.' 

'Hoot  awa'l'  says  McGKllop. 
'  And  what  should  they  bring  the 
stones  all  that  way  for  9  And  as 
for  that,  those  sculptures  were 
done  in  situ,  you  can  see  by  the 
joints  and  working  of  them ;  and 
why  shouldn't  they  have  a  Roman 
temple  at  St.  Wandrille,  just  as 
well  as  at  your  Juliobonus  1* 

It  is  quite  a  model  little  Nor- 
man village,  this  St.  Wandrille, 
with  its  massive  church-tower  and 
pyramidal  spire,  and  the  white 
buildings  of  the  abbey  showing 
•beyond.  There  is  a  brand-new 
Italian  gateway  now  to  the  abbey, 
and  an  obtrusive  Calvary  in  the 
churchyard,  and  a  sepulchre  lower 
down.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  Stackpoole,  if  you  please, 
chamberlain  of  the  Pope  and 
what  not;  and  he  has  restored  this 
abbey  till  you  would  not  know  it 
again.  But  there  is  a  handsome 
cloister  of  the  sixteenth  century 
well  restored,  and  a  refectory  of 
the  same  character;  and  some  peo- 
ple may  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  the  cell  of  a  Benedictine  was 
like  a  century  ago.  The  church, 
too,  shows  the  remains  of  piers 
and  columns.  But  that  had  fallen 
to  pieces  before  the  dissolution, 
and  its  Gothic  tower,  which  had 
fallen  down,  had  been  replaced 
by  a  wooden  dome  after  the  Italian 
taste. 

But  the  parish  church  is  really 
quaint  and  interesting ;  and  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  agree  with 
McGillop,  and  believe  that  we  have 
here  very  early  Christian  work, 
anterior  to  the  Norman  invasion, 


done  under  the  impulse  of  Boman 
influences.  There  are  exhibited 
here  some  human  relics — ^thigh- 
bones, tibia,  and  so  on — in  glass 
cases,  neatly  bound  with  white 
satin  ribbon,  brought  from  Bome 
by  the  Marquis,  which  are  also 
curious  in  their  way. 

Abovetheabbeyof  St.  Wandrille, 
on  a  wooded  height  to  the  north 
reached  by  a  narrow  secluded  path, 
is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Satumin,  which  bears  the  aspect 
of  extreme  andgrotesqueantiquity. 
It  IB  of  the  earliest  Bomanesque, 
with  round  arches  and  walls  of 
immense  thickness,  feebly  lighted 
by  deeply  splayed  windows. 
Here,  tnidition  says,  reposes  the 
body  of  Harduin,  a  holy  man  of 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  still 
incorrupt,  and  entire  in  frame  and 
vestments.  The  little  chapel  is 
to  this  day  the  subject  of  a  pil- 
grimage; indeed,  this  valley  is 
especially  a  sacred  one  to  the 
Norman  peasant,  a  real  Terra 
Sanda  thickly  strewn  with  holy 
places. 

Not  discouraged  by  McGillop's 
contempt  for  Juliobona,  we  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  its  modern  represen- 
tation, Lillebonne.  The  drive  is 
about  ten  nules  over  the  plateau, 
and  Lillebonne  lies  in  a  deep 
valley  opening  into  the  Seine 
valley.  It  is  an  ugly  desolate- 
looking  place.  The  Boman  amphi- 
theatre is  interesting,  but  the 
mediasval  castle  on  the  hill  is  not 
specially  so.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  feudal  castles,  let  me  men- 
tion that  of  Maulevrier,  already 
alluded  to.  You  may  remember 
the  enthusiastic  carpenter,  and  the 
subterranean  passage  and  mys- 
terious door  he  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with.  I  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  him  afterwards, 
and  proposed  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  the  castle,  and  that  he 
should  be  the  guide  to  the  under- 
ground wonders.    He  consented 
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triUi  eSbsion.  Bnt  on  the  ere  of 
the  e^wdition  he  appeared  to  Bay 
that  unfortunately  the  clue  to  the 
undeigTOimd  paaaage  was  loat.  It 
■wta  not  he  himself  who  had  evei 
Been  it,  but  hie  father,  who  had 
now  been  dead  for  many  years. 
Had  his  father  lived,  nothing 
voidd  have  given  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  conduct  niou- 
Bieui  through  the  subterranean 
woAb  of  the  castle,  which  un- 
doubtedly were  Hriijtreteurieux.' 
And  thos,  unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  premature  decease  of  the  car- 
penter's father,  I  lost  the  chance  of 
writing  a  chapter  on  '  underground 
Konnandy.' 


L'Envot. 
It  is  a  sad  moment  when  we 
give  up  the  key  of  our  Norman 
home  and  see  all  our  possessions 
piled  upon  the  diligatce.  The 
weather  sympathises  with  our 
feelings,  and  the  clouds  weep  in- 
csssantly.    The  sloppy  deck  of  the 


steamer  WoU^  lying  alongside  the 
quay  at  Havre,  seems  quite  a 
haven  of  refuge.  The  ladies  dis- 
appear into  the  cabin,  Achates 
and  myself  pace  the  deck  smoking 
determinedly,  hoping  to  put  off 
the  evil  hour  when  we  must 
plunge  into  the  chamber  of  horrors 
below.  Suddenly  we  are  greeted 
by  a  figure  wrapped  up  in  a  huge 
tug ;  a  skinny  hand  is  laid  upon 
my  arm. 

'How  do  you  do,  sirl  You 
smoke  a  pipe,  sir ;  I  smoke  a  pipe 
with  you  r 

It  is  the  ancient  mariner  who 
has  survived  the  shipwreck,  and 
who,  with  his  family  and  a  great 
pile  of  salvage,  is  going  to  seek 
fortune  in  England. 

And  now  we  are  afloat.  The 
lights  of  Havre  shine  out  for  a 
while  over  the  wat«rs;  the  two 
bright  eyes  &om  Gape  la  H^ve 
send  a  broad  pencil  of  light  over 
the  waves;  and  our  ship  stalks 
forth  towards  the  gray  and  gloomy 


Farewell  to  bright  Normandy ! 


SEPTEMBER'S  SOLACfi. 

Mt  dtisky  chatnbdm  take  a  htie 

Ab  roay  as  Aut^ra's  fingers ; 
Th6  aqnate  tvithont  presents  a  vietr 

.    TVlieireon  my  gaze  enchanted  lingers ; 
For  thougli,  in  fact,  an  arid  space, 

Where  lawyers  throng  of  each  degree, 
The  beauty  of  a  far-off  plaee 

My  fancy's  ey^  can  plainly  see. 
And  as,  'neath  spell  of  nicotine, 

Vacation  joys  I  well  femembety 
Once  more  has  come,  as  oft  has  been, 

The  blessed  freedom  of  September. 

Onee  more  t  revel  in  the  thought 

Of  field  and  wood  in  autumn  glory. 
The  fair  expanse  where  Fate  has  wrought 

The  fabric  of  my  early  story ; 
Once  more  I  breathe  the  scented  ait 

That  sweeps  across  the  common  golden 
With  furze,  to  me  for  ever  fair. 

In  that  'tis  fuU.  of  mem'ries  olden. 
What  though  the  flame  has  died  away, 

And  lives  but  in  a  lonely  ember, 
The  glamour  of  a  bygone  day 

Still  marks  the  coming  of  September. 

0,  welcome  to  the  hour  that  brings 

A  respite  brief  from  toil  and  trouble, 
And  music  glad  of  whirring  wings 

That  flash  and  fiEide  across  the  stubble ! 
0,  welcome  to  the  thousand  tints 

Of  green  and  gold  the  wood  discloses, 
The  light  that  tremulously  glints 

Upon  the  lawn  amid  the  roses  1 
0,  welcome  idyll  of  the  gun, 

Which  even  in  the  duU  November, 
With  fogs  and  work  that's  never  done. 

Shall  light  the  vision  of  September ! 

w.  ft. 
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When  laat  in  Yorkshire  I  for  the 
first  tune  heard  related,  as  an  in- 
noeent  nursery  romance,  a  dia- 
bolical story  entitled  the  'Miracu- 
lous Musician.'  It  seemed  to  be 
a  purely  local  legend  peculiar  to 
the  district  in  -vrhich  I  made  its 
acquauitanoe,  though  how  it  got 
there,  and,  being  of  9nch  a  de* 
liciou^ly  horrifying  nature,  why 
it  has  not  spread  itself  abrpad, 
surpass  my  comprehension. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  agricujjbtjral 
labourer  of  the  '  ne'er-do- weel' 
order,  whose  fathQr  had  died, 
leayiug  his  old  wifB  a  few  pounds 
and  a  little  of  what  Mr.  Wenx- 
mick  calls  'portable  property,' 
included  amongst  which  were  half 
a  dozen  thin  old  silver  tesi^poono^ 
The  old  lady  was  e^^mely  fond 
of  her  reprobate  son-^he  was  her 
only  one--r.and  afber  the  father's 
death  permitted  him  to  waste  his 
tiine  in  idleness  and  dissipation, 
providing  him  with  the  means  of 
doing  so  out  of  the  scanty  patri- 
mony her  husband  had  bequeathed 
her.  At  last,  all  the  ready-nxoney 
in  the  house  beiivg  exhausted,  the 
young  maOy  against  bis  old  mo- 
ther's entreaties,  took  to  disposing 
of  the  household  effects  that  he 
might  prolong  his  vicious  Qoursea, 
until  ev^ryi^ing  valuable  was 
disposed  o(  exceptii^  the  six 
old  silver  teaspoons  bdfbre  men- 
tioned. The  well-woni  articles 
in  question  were  prized  more  than 
ordinary  spooi^  are.  They  had 
been '  in  the  family'  for  a  hundred 
years  and  more,  and  though  Ithey 
were  never  produced  except  on. 
state  occasions,  their  tips  were 
worn  thin  and  aslant  by  friction 
against  the  bottoms  of  teacups. 


The  young  outn,  finding  that  there 
was  nothing  else  left,  cast  a  han- 
kering eye  on  the  old  spoons,  and 
would  have  walked  off  with  then;! ; 
but  when  he  went  to  fetch  them 
from  the  cupboard  where  the  old 
woman  usually  laid  them,  they  had 
disappeared.  He  questioned  his 
aged  parent  on  the  subject ;  but 
though  commonly  so  weakly  yield- 
ing to  his  demands,  on  this  occa>- 
sion  she  stoutly  declined  to  give 
him  any  injbrmation,  beyond  as- 
suring him  that  they  were  quite 
safe.  This,  however,  was  not 
satisfiactoiy  to  the  villain.  By 
dint  of  close  watching  and  prying 
through  keyholes  and  crevices  of 
doors,  he  discovered  that  the  old 
lady  had  stitched  up  the  sil^  > 
ver  spoons  beneath  the  material 
that  covered  the  'busk'  of  the 
stays  she  wore.  This  was  enough 
for  her  unscrupulous  son.  ^e 
watched  his  opportunity;  and 
one  evening,  whUe  the  good  old 
soul  was  stooping  over  the  hearth^ 
prepaijng  her  wicked  son  some 
supper,  and  crooning  to  herself 
the  song,  '  Keen  blows  the  wind 
o'er  the  snow^covered  moor.'  the 
ruffian  crept  in  softly  behind  her, 
and  struck  her  down  dead  with 
a  great  stone. 

Of  course  he  had  to  decamp, 
and  having  tui^ned  the  old  silver 
teaspoons  into  ready-money,  to 
blunt  the  stings  of  consicience  he 
drank  8o  heavily  that  he  was 
thrown  into  a  raging  fever,  and 
for  n>any  weeks  lay  a^t  the  poor- 
house  between  life  and  death. 
At  last  he  got  well  enough  to  be 
discharged,  but  frightfully  weak 
still,  and  thin  almost  as  a  skeleton. 
With  only  a  shilling  or  two,  ^d 
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quite  Mendless,  his  plight  was 
as  dolefdl  as  it  conld  be.  It  was 
in  mid-winter  when  he  was  dis- 
chaiged  from  the  poor-house,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  bitterly 
cold,  and  he  took  his  way  over 
a  hill  that  led  to  the  next  town, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  he  was 
aware  of  some  one  singing.  He 
knew  the  voice  in  an  instant,  and 
the  hair  rose  on  his  head ;  for  it 
was  his  mother's  voice,  and  the 
song  she  was  singing  was  the  one 
she  had  on  her  lips  when  he 
struck  her  down.  It  was  '  Keen 
blows  the  wind  o'er  the  snow- 
covered  moor.'  But  no  one  was 
in  sight;  no  ghost,  or  anything 
or  anybody.  The  guilty  young 
man  ran  his  hardest,  but  in  doing 
so  he  had  to  fieice  the  wind ;  and 
as  he  sped  along,  swinging  his 
arms,  the  tune  grew  louder  and 
louder,  till  at  last  he  was  driven 
by  sheer  fright  to  take  refuge  in 
a  cave  in  tibe  hill-side.  There 
he  made  a  dreadful  discovery. 
The  music  uxu  in  him! — ^in  the 
arm  with  which  he  had  done  his 
mother's  murder.  It  was  as 
though  the  fever  that  had  wasted 
him  had  made  his  right  arm-bone 
hollow,  and  whenever  the  wind 
blew  up  his  sleeve  the  well- re- 
membered tune  was  played  on  it, 
as  though  it  were  a  flute. 

The  young  man  was  in  such  a 
terrible  state  of  mind  that  he  at 
first  thought  of  drowning  himself 
in  a  pond  close  by ;  but  he  was 
too  much  of  a  coward  for  that, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  town,  as 
was  his  first  intent.  He  still  had 
a  shilling  or  two  left  from  the 
sale  of  the  old  teaspoons,  and  he 
went  into  a  public-house  to  drown 
his  terrors  in  drink,  thinking  that 
no  one  in  that  part  would  know 
him.  But  his  fears  would  not  let 
him  get  drunk.  He  diank  all 
his  money  away,  and  then  he 
went  on  drinking  without  paying. 
Late  at  night  they  brought  him 


his  bill,  and  told  him  he  had 
better  pay  it  and  get  home.  He 
had  succeeded  in  making  himself 
rather  more  than  half-tipsy  by 
this  time,  and  he  was  in  bis  most 
reckless  and  ruffianly  mood. 

'1  haven't  got  any  money,' 
said  he ;  '  but  I  am  the  cleverest 
conjuror  in  the  world ;  and  if  you 
will  foigive  me  my  bill,  and  let 
me  have  some  more  liquor  and  a 
bed  here,  I  will  show  you  the 
most  wonderful  trick  you  ever 
heard  tell  of,  let  alone  ever  saw.' 

'  What  is  that  V  asked  the  inn- 
keeper and  his  guests. 

'  Why,'  said  the  ruffian,  *  I  wiU 
make  my  right  arm  sing  you  a 
song.' 

'Pooh!'  said  the  innkeeper, 
'  that's  nothing  new :  it's  ven- 
triloquism; that's  how  you  do  it.' 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  it's  all 
fair  from  tiie  bone,'  grinned  the 
awful  rascaL  'You  may  place 
your  ear  at  my  fingers'  ends  and 
hear  it.  Only  before  I  begin  I 
must  have  the  door  and  window 
open,  so  that  I  may  sit  between, 
and  in  a  good  draught  of  wind.' 
And  he  (Ud  so,  laying  his  cruel 
arm  bare.  '  Now,  old  lady,  pipe 
up,'  said  he.  But  instesid  of 
piping  up  there  issued  from  the 
limb  such  terrible  sounds,  such 
lamentations  and  cries  for  mercy 
in  the  voice  of  the  murdered  wo- 
man, that  the  villain  fell  down  in 
a  fit ;  and  when  he  recovered  he 
confessed  everything,  and  was 
hanged  and  gibbeted. 

Should  the  reader  ask,  as  not 
unjustifiably  he  may,  what  this 
gruesome  tuneful  story  from  York- 
shire has  to  do  with  tlie  after-dark 
wandering  minstrels  of  London 
streets,  I  must  candidly  admit 
that  it  has  no  kind  of  connection 
with  the  latter  subject,  except  to 
this  extent,  that  hearing  under  my 
window,  breaking  in  on  ten-o'clock- 
at-night  stillness,  the  excruciating 
sounds  of  music  unwarrantably 
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extorted  from  an  unfoittmate  flute, 
I  was  straightway  reminded  of  the 
inyolantary  performance  on  the 
wicked  young  man's  hollow  arm- 
bone,  ^or  would  the  uncomfort- 
able reminiscence  be  content  to  be 
discharged  in  any  other  way  but 
at  the  pen's  point,  leaving  me  free 
to  apply  myself  to  the  subject 
suggested  by  the  execrably  bad 
flute-playing  of  the  man  in  the 
street. 

A  nuisance  he  is  undoubtedly, 
with  his  spirit-depressing  gasps 
and  wailings;  but  he  is  not  a 
common  nuisance  in  his  peculiar 
line.  The  professional  musical 
nuisance  of  the  streets  assumes  the 
form  of  an  impudent  vagabond, 
who  will  take  no  denial,  but  will 
sedulously  ply  his  instrument  of 
torture,  until  for  our  crazed  brain's 
sake  he  is  bribed  with  a  trifle  of 
money  to  move  on.  But  no  such 
difficulty  is  ever  experienced  with 
the  gentlemanly  individual  who 
haunts  suburban  squares  and  roads 
at  an  hour  when  all  other  street 
performers  are  at  home  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  their  day's  labour. 
Begard  him  furtively  £Fom  behind 
your  window-curtain,  and  as  well 
as  he  can  be  made  out  in  the 
night's  dimness  you  will  find  him 
to  be  quite  a  genteel  figure,  with 
a  black  frock-coat  buttoned  up  to 
his  chin,  and  wearing  a  black  hat. 
Were  you  to  be  so  unkind  as  to 
shed  a  light  on  him,  you  would 
discover  that  the  black  coat  is 
wofiilly  threadbare  and  frayed  at 
its  edges,  and  that  the  tall  hat  is 
but  a  shockingly  bad  one,  and 
maybe  that  his  well-blacked  boots 
are  but  iU  adapted  to  keep  out 
mire;  but  these  are  his  idSairs. 
Poor  he  may  be,  but,  thank  good- 
ness, he  is  not  devoid  of  self- 
respect.  Were  you  to  raise  your 
window  and  bid  him  be  off,  he 
would  not  bxdly  you  or  put  his 
thumb  and  fingers  to  his  nose  and 
laugh  you  to  scorn,  as  many  low 


musical  vagabonds  have  been 
known  to  do ;  probably  he  would 
make  no  verbsd  response  at  all, 
but  at  once  disarm  your  wrath, 
and  make  you  feel  perhaps  the 
least  bit  regretful  for  your  hasti- 
ness, by  politely,  though  haughtily, 
raising  his  hat  in  acknowledgment 
of  your  right  to  dismiss  Mm,  i( 
you  feel  so  disposed,  and  immedi- 
ately take  his  departure.  Beware, 
however,  that,  your'  good-nature 
prevailing,  you  do  not  proceed  to 
the  other  extreme.  Instinctively 
arriving  at  an  inkling  of  the  reid 
state  of  the  case,  your  generosity 
may  induce  you  to  ask  him  into 
the  hall,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
rogating him  as  to  his  means  of 
livelihood.  He  will  show  himself 
by  no  means  gratified  by  your 
solicitude.  He  will  probably  in- 
form you,  in  faultless  language  and 
with  a  lofty  bearing,  that  you  are 
mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  his 
flute-playing  is  merely  a  pretence 
for  soliciting  alms,  or  that  he  is  in 
the  least  desirous  of  exciting  your 
commiseration.  If  you  think  his 
performance  is  worthy  of  reward, 
bestow  it ;  if  not,  you  may  decline 
to  do  so.  There  is  no  obligation 
on  either  side.  But  whatever  else 
you  may  do  or  think,  pray  do  not 
suppose  that  he  is  a  mendicant. 

And  the  best  of  the  joke — a 
sorry  one  for  him,  poor  wretch — 
is  that  really  and  truly  he  does 
not  so  regard  himself.  With  a 
heart-load  of  pinching  poverty 
buttoned  up  under  his  thieadbare 
black  coat,  he  still  clings  to  gen- 
tility, and  would  sooner  starve 
than  strip  to  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
earn  a  shilling  by  drawing  a  truck 
or  digging  a  garden-bed.  Mind 
you,  it  is  not  known  even  to  those 
who  are  most  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him  (excepting,  of  course, 
his  unfortunate  wife  and  family, 
if  he  chance  to  be  encumbered 
with  those  responsibilities,  and 
such  is  almost  invariably  the  case) 
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that  lie  is  an  itinerant  musieian. 
To  see  hijn  leave  hie  home  of  an 
evening,  with  his  hat  perohed  care- 
lessly on  his  head  eid  with  one 
glove  swinging  negligently  in  his 
hand,  you  would  tUnk  that  he  w«6 
a  person  with  an  hour's  leieqie  at 
his  command,  who  was  about  to 
amuse  himself  by  a  saunter  through 
the  Park.  It  i»  not  befoie  he  Im 
walked  half  a  dozen  miles  or  so, 
and  is  quite  sure  that  he  has  ar- 
rived at  a  strange  neighbourhood, 
that  he  ventures  to  withdraw  hk 
flute  fix)m  its  biding-plaee  beneath 
his  waistcosi,  and  tuns  up. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
melancholy  brotherhood  of  musi- 
cal martyrs  sre  confined  to  amateur 
flute-players.  There  are  those  of 
the  family  who  are  even  less  sane 
than  the  individual  just  disposed 
of;  romantic  persons,  who  al&ct 
the  guitsir  and  love^ongs,  and 
make  of  themselves  nocturnal 
nuisanoes  by  twasging  and  twit- 
teriug  after  iaxk  at  the  aiearrail- 
ings,  for  the  edifictt^oan  of  love- 
lorn jsiaids  in  the  kitchen.  Thare 
is  the  invariably  shabby  peripatetic 
who  affects  the  cornopean,  and  who 
is  never  seen  any  other  than  hun- 
gry and  wretched-looking,  except 
on  Derby-day,  and  perhaps  for  a 
day  or  two  afterwaideh<«-a  seaaon 
when  he  can  readily  obtain  a  job 
to  enliveu  a  jovial  'van  party' 
going  to  and  returning  from  the 
races.  Otherwise  he  is  all  the 
year  round  a  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  publicans,  outside  whose 
premises  he  perpetrates  his  atro- 
cious performanoes.  Possibly  it 
is  mainly  dt^  to  the  &ct  that  the 
honorarium  he  receives  geneeally 
takes  a  liquid  form,  that  his  tunes 
are  nearly  all  so  excessively  senti- 
mental, and  that  his  nose  ie  so 
Bardolph-like,  and  his  boots  so 
shockingly  bad,  poor  fellow.  I 
don't  know  a  more  melancholy  son 
of  music  than  h^  ofthecomopeau, 
except  it  be  that  ecoeairic  geniiiB 


who,  proudly  independent  of  in- 
strumental aid,  employs  noliiing 
but  the  whietVe  with  which  Na- 
ture has  endowed  him,  producing 
strange  aind  startling  effects  in  the 
way  of  shakes  and  quavers  by 
tapping  on  his  distended  cheeks 
with  his  knuckles.  If  any  one 
ventures  to  compliment  him  on  his 
performance,  he  would  cheerfully 
reply  that  it  ought  to  be  good, 
since  day  by  day,  as  the  doetons 
informed  him,  he  was  blowing  his 
lungs  aU  to  bits  to  produce  it. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in 
company  with  an  organ-grinder, 
whistling  an  accompaniment  to 
the  opera  tunes ;  but  even  at  that 
time,  poor  ISbIIow,  his  lantern  jaws 
were  bound  round  with  a  wisp  of 
dirty  flannel,  and  I  have  not  much 
doubt  that  he  ha«  blcxwn  himself 
into  an  untimely  grave. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few 
shockingly  vulgar  young  creatures, 
who  do  not  object  to  raise  their 
tuneful  voioM  to  the  aoeompani^ 
meot  of  harp  and  fiddle  when  the 
fun  of  the  evening  has  begun  at 
London  public-houses,  there  are 
but  a  small  nwnber  of  the  g^itler 
sex  who  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  as  musical  instrumen- 
talists. Those  who  come  within 
the  category  of  the  class  of  itine^ 
ant  muaiemongen  invariably  de* 
pend  on  vocalisation;  and  of  all 
the  tribe,  my  experience  is  they 
are  most  entitled  to  pity  and  re- 
lief. Despite  all  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation may  have  to  say  to  the 
contrary,  I  must  insist  that  there 
is  at  least  one  class  of  persons-r^ 
if  the  forlorn  sisterhood  is  exten- 
sive enough  to  be  called  a  '  class' 
— who  seek  to  relieve  their  hacd 
necessities  by,  in  a  manner,  ap- 
pealing to  the  public,  and  whom 
it  is  proper  to  assist  on  the  spot^ 
and  without  the  formality  of  in- 
quiring name  a^d  address,  so  that 
tiie  ^  case'  may  be  properly  invea* 
tigated.     I  aUnde  to  women  who 
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are  never  seen  by  day,  but  whose 
voices  are  occasionally  heard  at 
night  in  quiet  streets  and  places 
retired  from  highway  bustle  and 
noise,  plaintively  singing.  I  can- 
not of  course  pretend  to  declare 
that  there  are  no  impostors  to  be 
found  in  this  same  line  of  busi- 
ness,— artfol  female  '  dodgers/ 
who  can  imitate  the  real  thing 
almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
detection.  I  say '  almost,*  because 
they  are  never  so  perfect  but 
that  a  shrewd  observer  may  de- 
tect a  difference  between  the  gen- 
uine and  the  counterfeit  article. 
The  counterfeit  is  apt  to  over-do 
it — ^to  confine  her  selections  of 
ballads  and  songs  to  the  mournful 
and  melancholy,  with  a  good  wail 
on  the  high  notes  that  accords 
well  with  the  whistling  wind  on  a 
blusterous  night.  Then  again 
they  fall  into  the  error  that,  being 
dressed  with  consummate  skill  for 
the  occasion,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
seen  by  those  whose  tender  hearts 
they  desire  to  move,  and  so,  if 
possible,  contrive  to  pose  them- 
selves where  the  rays  of  a  street 
lamp  may  reveal  them  with  the 
required  ghastly  effect.  I  know 
of  no  class  of  cheats  with  whom  I 
have  less  patience  than  with  the 
last  mentioned,  for  the  reason 
that  the  ground  they  poach  on  is, 
and  should  be  as  long  as  dire  oc- 
casion lasts,  sacred  to  genuine 
poverty  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  next  time  iJie  good  reader, 
cosily  seated  by  his  fireside,  is 
made  aware  of  a  woman  singing 
in  the  dark  street^  let  him,  for 
charity  sake,  take  heed  of  it. 
Could  the  singer  be  seen^she 
keeps  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses, 
and  appears  only  when  a  door  is 
merciMly  opened  for  her — she 
would  be  found  to  be  a  very  or- 
dinary kind  of  person — ^probably 
a  middle-aged  woman,  not  in  the 
least  ragged,  and  quite  devoid  of 
those  indescribable  characteristics 
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which  invariably  distinguish  the 
old  'professional'  kabituS  of  the 
beggars'  common  lodging-house. 
A  decent  woman  attired  in  a  tidy 
gown,  and  with  a  motherly  kind 
of  bonnet  on  her  head.     The  kind 
of  song  she  sings,  however,  more 
than  anything  else,  gives  her  the 
stamp  of  truth.     There  are  many 
modem  ditties  and  sentimental 
ballads  which  would  better  suit 
her  purpose,  supposing  it  to  be 
planned  and  deliberate,  than  those 
she  gives  utterance  to ;  but  she 
never  learned  them.    The  only 
songs  she  is  acquainted  with,  poor 
soul,  are  those  she  learned  of  her 
mother,  or  to  please  her  '  young 
man'  when  he  came  to  the  house 
courting    her,    and  who  is  the 
gray-headed,  ill,  andhard-up  father 
of  many  children,  her    present 
husband.     The   only  songs  she 
knows  are  such  as  are  sung  in  the 
family  circle  at  Christmas  time, 
and  on  other  rare  occasions  of  do- 
mestic jollifications — '  Woodland 
Mary,'  'The  Lass  of  Bichmond 
Hill,'   'William  at  the  Garden- 
gate,'  and  that  sort  of  thing.   And 
these  quaint,out-of-fashion,  homely 
'  humdrums'  are  the  best  she  can 
do  to  secure  your  sympathy.     Do 
not  deny  it  her.     It  is  no  secret, 
to  those  who  are  skiUed  in  these 
matters,  that  this  is  a  means  of 
procuring  the  price  of  a  loaf  for 
hungry  little  mouths,  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  poor  mothers  who 
are  at  their  wits'  end  on  account 
of  an  empty  grate  and  a  bare  cup- 
board at  home.     It  is  not  exactly 
begging ;  nobody  need  know  it ;  not 
even,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  sick- 
a-bed  husband,  whose  long  illness 
is  the  sad  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 
She  has   been  often  praised  for 
her  voice  (she  foigets  how  many 
years  ago  that  was),  and  if  stran- 
gers like  to  give  her  a  trifle  for 
her  singing,  why,  no  one  wiU  be 
the  wiser,  and  her  children  will 
not  go  supperless.    It  is  scarcely 
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a  year  ago  since  an  exceedingly 
painful  case  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion came  under  the  notice  of  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the 
musical  world  of  London.  One 
night,  while  passing  through  a 
square  at  Kensington,  he  heard  a 
woman  singing  in  a  voice  the 
rich  quality  of  which  at  once 
arrested  his  attention.  He  listen- 
ed at  a  distance,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  felt  convinced  that  the 
singer,  whoever  she  might  be,  need 
not  resort  to  the  streets  to  obtain 
a  livelihood.  He  discovered  her 
to  be  a  young  woman  of  delicate 
figure,  but  Uie  moment  he  ad- 
dressed her  she  lowered  her  black 
veil  so  quickly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  see  her  face  or 
with  any  exactitude  judge  of  her 
age.  In  his  customary  kindly 
manner  Mr.  ——commenced  a  few 
inquiries ;  but  in  a  half-terrified 
manner  she  would  tell  him  no- 
thing beyond  that  she  was  in  no 
need  of  private  assistance,  nor  any 
desire  to  make  her  voice  a  means 
of  earning  money  in  any  other 
way  but  that  in  which  she  at 
present    exercised    it.      Finally, 

rejecting  the  half-crown  Mr. - 

would  have  pressed  on  her  accept 
tance,  she  hurried,  almost  ran, 
away,  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Oddly  enough,  in  less  than  a 
week  afterwards  Mr.—-^^^  chanced 
to  be  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
who  resides  at  Peckham,  which  is 
many  miles  distant  from  Kensing^ 
ton,  and  there,  as  they  sat  about 
ten  o'clock  in  quiet  converse,  came 
the  well-remembered  voice  with 
startling  distinctness  in  at  the 
open  casement.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  musician  listened  again  and 
with  redoubled  interest,  and  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that 
here,  if  not  exactly  a  Swedish 
nightingale,  was  a  songster  of 
considerable  merit  'wasting  her 


sweetness  on  the  desert  air'  in  a 
most  unnecessary  manner,  and 
determined  to  find  out  something 
about  her.  He  arranged  with  his 
friend  that  a  trusty  old  man-ser- 
vant in  the  employ  of  the  latter 
should  warily  follow  her  and  dis- 
cover where  she  resided.  There 
and  then  the  amiable  spy  set  out, 
and  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  returned  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  young  woman,  after 
singing  here  and  there  until  nearly 
eleven  o'clock,  had  taken  the 
omnibus  at  CamberweU-gzeen, 
and  that  she  finally  entered  a 
house  in  a  respectable  street  at 
Dalston. 

Besolved  not  to  be  baffled  in 
his  good  intention,  and  thinking 
nothing  else  but  that  the  song- 
stress, whoever  she  might  be,  had 
avoided  him  from  sheer  delicacy 
and  timidity,  Mr.  — ^-^  made  it 
his  business  to  call  at  the  house 
at  Dalston  next  evening. 

A  small  servant-maid  opened 
the  door,  and  being  of  course  ig- 
norant of  the  name  even  of  the 
individual  of  whom  he  was  in 
quest  Mr.  ■«■  ■■■  inquired  for  the 
'  lady  who  gave  lessons  in  musie.' 
There  was  no  music-teacher  lived 
there,  the  girl  said.  Could  he 
see  the  lady  of  the  house  1  TSo ; 
she  was  horn  home.  Nobody 
was  at  home  but  her  master  and 
the  two  little  children.  Could  he 
see  her  master  1  No  ;  the  small 
servant  thought  not.  Master  was 
very  ill,  had  been  ill  for  ever  so 
long,  and  nobody  ever  came  to 
see  him ;  so  by  tiiat  she,  the  ser- 
vant, thought  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  any  one.  'I  think  you 
must  have  come  to  the  wrong 
house,'  su^ested  the  shrewd  little 
domestic,  no  doubt  drawing  evil 
augury  from  poor  Mr.  — — 's  em- 
banassed  manner, 

'  The  lady  I  wish  to  see  is  rafther 
tall  and  of  a  slim  figure.  When 
out  dresses  in  a  dark-gray  skirt 
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with  a  black  mantle.  She  wears 
violet-coloured  gloves  and  a  black 
veil.' 

^That's  my  miasns!'  said  the 
girl,  opening  her  eyes  wide  at  the 
nmnistakable  description.  '  You 
had  better  walk  in,  and  let  me 
take  up  your  card  to 'master.' 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  — —  was 
ushered  to  the  presence  of  the 
head  of  the  establishment.  The 
room  in  which  he  was,  was  but 
poorly  furnished,  and  the  invalid 
— a  young  man  of  thirty  or  there- 
about, and  evidently  a  victim  to 
consumption — was  seated  in  an 
easy-chair. 

*  From  what  I  can  understand 
from  the  girl,  you  wish  to  see  my 
wife,  sir,'  said  he.  *  May  I  take 
the  liberty  of  inquiring  the  nature 
of  your  business  V 

Now  had  Mr.  been  no 

more  clever  as  a  musician  than  as 
a  tactician,  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  eligible  as  a  member 
of  a  German  band. 

*  WeU,*  he  replied,  with  good- 
humoured  bluntness, '  there  can  be 
no  good  in  beating  about  the  bush. 
The  fact  is—' 

And,  without  further  ceremony, 
he  shortly  put  the  sick  man  in 
possession  of  all  that  he  knew  of 
the  matter  in  hand — ^how  he  had, 
on  the  first  occasion,  been  much 
struck  by  the  tone  and  quality  of 
the  lady*s  voice;  how  that  she 
had  fairly  run  away  from  him. 
when  he  ventured  to  put  a  few 
questions  to  her ;  how  that,  cu- 
riously enough,  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  hear  her  again  while  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  ;  and  so  on, 
until  he  was  cut  short  in  the 
midst  of  his  explanation  by  ob- 
serving the  deadly  pallor  that  had 
overspread  the  sick  man's  face, 
and  the  violent  trembling  that 
had  seized  on  his  limbs. 

^  My  God  !'  he  gasped  at  last. 
*  Can  it  be  true  1  My  wife,  the 
mother  of  my  poor  little  children, 


in  the  street — ^in  the  open  stieet — 
singing  for  pence  like  a  common 
beggar-woman  1  And  for  me— 
all,  all  for  me  !* 

And,  witli  a  woful  cry,  he  fell 
forward  out  of  his  chair  with  his 
face  to  the  floor.  The  medical 
man,  who  was  hastily  summoned, 
found  that  the  invalid  had  rup- 
tured a  blood-vessel,  and  at  once 
pronounced  that  he  had  but  a 
little  time  to  live. 

The  terrible  shock  had  short* 
ened  his  waning  life.  As  it  after- 
wards transpired,  he  was  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  desperate  means 
resorted  to  by  his  brave  wife  to 
earn  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
household  necessaries,  together 
with  a  little  wine  and  nourish- 
ment for  her  ailing  husband.  Ut- 
terly destitute  and  friendless  (the 
man  had,  it  seemed,  quarrelled 
with  his  own,  as  well  as  his  wife's, 
relatives),  with  two  little  chil- 
dren, and  with  a  husband  hope- 
lessly ill,  and  unable  to  help  in 
the  least  towards  maintaining  the 
family,  there  was  no  alternative 
between  her  taking  the  burden 
solely  on  her  own  shoulders,  and 
breaking  up  the  little  home  and 
applying  to  the  parish  officers  for 
relief.  She  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  employment  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  but  had  failed.  Then 
it  was  that,  keeping  it  a  profound 
secret  from  every  one,  she  re- 
solved on  her  daring  scheme.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
though  that  had  its  drawbacks  to 
a  person  who  had  to  stand  still 
in  the  dark  and  cold,  still  that 
was  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  early  darkness,  which 
enabled  her  to  start  from  home 
about  six  o'clock  every  evening 
(her  husband  thought  that  she 
was  engaged  with  private  pupils) 
to  pursue  her  novel  avocation. 
It  was  her  way  to  go  about  the 
business  in  a  methodical  manner. 
She  would  invest  twopence   or 
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threepence  in  an  omnibus-ride  at 
Btartingy  and  that  would  catry  her 
sometimes  in  one  direction,  some- 
times in  another,  two  or  three 
miles  from  home,  and  to  parts 
where  she  was  not  likely  to  be 
known.  Her  efforts  were  not  un- 
successful, her  average  evening 
earnings  being  about  four-and-siz- 
pence,  which,  with  what  she  was 
able  to  earn  at  fjEincy-needlework 
during  tiie  daytime,  enabled  her 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
It  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own 
life,  however.    By  no  means  of 


robust  health,  the  chill  winds  and 
rains  to  which  she  was  exposed 
for  hours  together,  the  cold  miry 
roads  in  which  she  was  wont  to 
stand,  speedily  made  their  dis- 
astrous effects  felt,  and  a  few 
months  after  her  husband's  death 
she  too  departed  this  troublesome 
life,  leaving  her  two  little  boys  to 
the  kindly  care  of  Mr.  ,  who, 

I  think,  has  never  been  the  same 
man  he  was  before  he  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  their  father's 
sudden  demise. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Thsbb  are  sorrowful  reflections 
And  a  world  of  recollections 

In  your  eyes. 
There  is  something  more  than  gladness. 
And  something  less  than  sadness. 

In  your  sighs. 

Is  it  memory  awaking. 
Vengeance  deep  and  bitter  taking. 

As  you  think  1 
Is  it  weeping  after  laughter, 
And  regret  that  follows  after, 

Link  on  linkl 

All  beyond  you  night  is  sleeping, 
And  the  diamond  dews  are  weeping 

Clear  and  bright ; 
And  the  moonlight  shafts  are  glancing. 
And  the  wakeful  leaves  are  dimcing 

With  delight 

But  to  you  with  mem'ry  keeping 
Bitter  tryst,  where  Time  is  reaping 

Fruits  of  pride, 
Night  is  only  daylight  ended, 
When  old  pain  with  new  is  blended — 

Naught  beside ! 
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BRIGHTON  AND  THE  AQUABIUH. 

Brighton  wakes  up  into  a  sad- 
den gaiety  in  the  midst  of  the 
dead  midsummer  season.  The 
'Qneen  of  Watering-places'  has 
the  pleasing  privilege  of  haying 
a  season  all  the  year  round ;  but 
in  the  dog-days  it  touches  low- 
water  mark.  Then  the  local  races, 
following  swiftly  upon  the  Grood- 
wood  week,  revive  those  arid  social 
regions,  which  forthwith  smile 
again.  The  Aquarium  continues 
a  standing  source  of  enjoyment. 
It  never  took  so  much  money  or 
had  so  many  visitors  as  during 
the  recent  race-week.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution which  is  not  only  local, 
but  metropolitan  and  nationaL 
It  is  simply  the  best  aquarium 
in  Europe.  There  is  nothing  in 
America  that  approaches  it.  The 
next  best  thing  of  the  sort  is  the 
Crystal  Palace  Aquarium,  which, 
though  small,  is  conducted  on  care- 
ful systematic  principles.  But  the 
Brighton  Aqaarium  is  really  with- 
out a  rival  Unfortunately  there 
is  not  such  a  love  of  science  in 
England  that  an  aquarium  can 
subsist  on  its  own  scientific  merits. 
There  is  a  sociable  and  fashionable 
element  for  which  the  directors 
must  cater.  As  the  shares  are  at 
a  premium,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  do  so  successfully.  There 
is  always  a  programme  of  varied 
entertainments.  The  new  tafi 
flourishes,  although  the  rink,  we 
are  thankful  to  say,  is  virtually 
given  up,  which  suroly  indicates 
a  dedine  in  rinkualism.  Then 
the  Ttdtxurani  department,  <  under 
entirely    new    management,'    is 


greatly  improved.  You  may  now 
get  a  club  dinner  at  club  prices. 
There  are  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals in  plenty,  but,  to  carry 
out  the  club  idea,  we  should  like 
to  suggest  a  few  books  and  a  writ- 
ing-table, as  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium. 

But  the  proper  business  of  an 
aquarium  is  with  fishes.  It  is 
wonderfdl  how  fishes  get  on  with- 
out space  and  without  the  oceanic 
ozone,  but  they  do  so.  Every 
week  there  is  an  official  report  of 
the  state  of  the  fish,  and  out  of  so 
great  a  number  there  are  only  six 
or  seven  deaths.  That  baby  sea- 
lion  was  a  great  windfall,  and  we 
are  glad  that  the  old  sealion  has 
considerably  abated  his  roaring. 
Sea-lions  have  been  reared  no- 
where else.  The  experiment  at 
San  Francisco  failed  utterly.  This 
is  the  first  time  they  have  ever 
been  known  to  breed  in  tran- 
quillity. Mackerel  and  herring 
generedly  present  great  difficulty, 
but  here  we  have  large  fine 
shoals;  very  few  are  lost.  White- 
bait are  good,  and  the  Aquarium 
people  are  satisfied  that  whitebait 
are  the  fry  of  the  herring.  The 
mudfish  from  Gambia  are  very 
noticeable.  The  immense  stur* 
geon  has  disappeared  within  the 
last  twelvemonths;  but  there  are 
some  fine  sturgeon  coming  on, 
more  than  a  score  of  them.  The 
sterlet,  small,  though  of  full  size, 
are  very  plentiful.  While  the 
ordinary  caviare  is  procured  from 
the  row  of  the  stuigeon,  the 
best  caviare  is  procured  from  the 
sterlet,  and  it  takes  hundreds  of 
fish  to  set  forth  a  single  dish. 
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There  is  no  large  octopus  at  the 
present  time — the  devil  fish,  as 
M.  Victor  Hugo  aptly  but  inac- 
curately calls  him ;  in  fact,  mak- 
ing this  fish  the  hero  of  a  romance 
— but  then  the  oetopas  is  a  short- 
lived brute,  not  exceeding  his 
eighteen  months  or  two  years. 
The  tropical  department,  though 
small,  is  a  groat  success,  with  the 
crocodile,  alligators,  and  electric 
ells,  llxey  don't,  at  Bidghton,  re- 
peat the  mistake  that  was  made 
at  one  place,  of  injecting  hot  steam 
in  the  water,  by  which  some  un- 
fortunate electric  ells  were  oaoe 
boikd  alive.  The  alligators  are 
fed  about  every  Thursday  evening 
on  &esh  fish,  and  then  go  to 
sleep  contentedly  till  next  feeding 
time. 

Brighton  just  now  is  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  fishes,  but  its 
birds.  The  Exhibition  of  Birds  in 
the  Dyke-roadis  uniqne  in  its  way. 
They  all  fell  to  the  gun  of  the  ex- 
hibitor, Mr.  Booth,  who  devotes  the 
proceeds  tocharitiea.  ThAy  are  very 
cleverly  exhibited  in  settings 
which  exemplify  their  haintai  and 
surroundings,  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  exhibit  them  in  a  scien- 
tific classification.  It  appears  not 
unlikely  that  we  may  have  another 
institution  in  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Aquarium.  Anything 
that  adds  to  the  general  attract 
tions  of  Brighton  will  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  each  public  place, 
but  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  rivalling  the  Aquarium  in  its 
peculiar  line.  At  present  a  hage 
amount  of  land  is  being  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  between  the  Chain 
Pier  and  Kemp  Town,  a  verit- 
able under -cliff,  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  system  of  groyn- 
ing. This  is  only  a  small  amount 
of  repaxation  due  irom  the  sea,  as 
Brighthelmstone  or  old  Brighton 
now  lies  beneath  the  beach.  In 
one  great  storm  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thii'ty  houses 


were  swept  away,  and  the  wretch- 
ed inhabitants  driven  forth  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  town  on  the 
cliff.  Much  of  the  soil  is  now 
in  gradual  process  of  being 
xe^won.  Already  a  good  road 
19  made  at  the  base  of  the  cliff; 
there  are  some  slight  enclosurea 
of  green  foliage,  and  ivy  is  being 
trained  agaiust  the  chalk.  It  i» 
to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities, 
whoever  they  may  be,  will  utilise 
the  land  rescued  from  the  tides. 
There  is  the  opportunity  of  great 
financial  savings  to  the  borough^ 
and  of  great  gratification  to  re- 
aidants  aod  visitors.  Already  we 
hear  rumours  of  a  colonnade  and 
sea^baths,  of  a  row  of  marine 
villas,  of  a  winter-  and  summer- 
garden.  The  Aquarium  is  ad- 
mirably situated  in  the  very  centre 
of  Brighton,  close  to  the  Pavilion, 
the  historic  Steyne,  the  new  pariah 
church,  the  main  converging 
streets.  Any  further  attractions 
to  the  West  wiU  ^dd  to  the  supe- 
riority of  its  site ;  and  as  Brighton 
is  a  place  xather  of  imperial  than 
of  local  interests,  they  will,  we 
trust,  be  multiplied.  But  the 
Aquarium  will  long  hold  its 
unique  place,  and  every  lover  of 
science  and  of  interesting  and  ele- 
vating amusements  will  give  it  his 
support  and  best  wishes. 

NEW  B30ES. 

We  have  a  great  kindness  for 
Sir  John  Bowring ;  his  fine  pre- 
sence, his  keen  intellectual  ex- 
pression, his  whole  aspect  indica- 
tive of  energy  and  purpose,  seem 
with  us  still.  Thero  are  very  few 
men,  who,  taken  'all  round,'  have 
done  and  written  so  much  as  Sir 
John.  There  have  been  greater 
writess,  although  he  wrote  some 
forty  volumes,  and  prospered  with 
themalL  There  ha^e  been  greater 
travellers,  although  it  has  been 
given  to  few  men  to  know  both 
Europe  and  the  remote  East  so 
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thorou^ly.  It  was  in  tke  oe- 
marbibld  oombmaUoa  aa  a  wijlier 
aad  w  a  worker  that  Sir  John's 
Bixoosk  miiqae  excellrace  coaDAiaila. 
Kot  much  of  his  work  will  laat, 
and  yet  bowi»  of  it  wiU.  His 
po^cy  in  refeienee  to  the  loncha 
Arix>w  led  to  a  geuemjl  deetaon 
and  a  CbiQese  wai^  Sir  John, 
having  twice  lost  a  large  for^tams, 
had  beaaglad  to  obtain  di|dofflaUc 
employment  in  China.  Again*  he 
gave  !EAg]&nd  the  fireft  and  henal} 
speoimens  of  Serb  ppetiy-^in 
which  he  has  been  foUow^ed, 
ihoi:^h  not  surpasaedf  by  the 
present  Lord  Lytton^-'-that  mar- 
Tcdlous  poetry  which  is  the  only 
Servian  litemtuie>  and  in  which 
are  embodied  their  hisliory,  tsadt- 
tion,  politics,  and  aspirations.  The 
books  which  he  has  written  on  the 
Far  JEsst,  Sum,  Fhitippinee^  JaYta, 
still  compose  a  valuable  Uteiiatoe, 
destiLaed,  however,  most  pro)MJ>iy 
to  be  superseded  At  tihe  eiose 
of  his  long  life,  when  he  had  re- 
turned to  spend  his  la^  yeans  as 
an  honoured  citizen  of  Exeter,  hie 
native  eity,  he  entertained  the 
ideaof  wraiiQg  his  autobdography. 
The  idea  was  an  exeeUent  one, 
but  it  came  too  late.  Old  men 
can  heidiy  revive  the  freshness  of 
feeling  and  colouring  with  which 
the  events  of  early  hfe  should  be 
detailed.  Miss  Martineau's  plan 
was  the  best:  to  write  an  aato^ 
biogrei^y,  and  be  Qo«teuit  to  wsit 
any  nnmbev  of  yeai^  befi>ie  tiie 
finishing  touches  ot  fiieods  shpuld 
be  necessary.  Ali  reaUy  good 
autobiographies  have  Wn  writtoa 
this  way.  An  old  man's  final 
utterances,  his  rumimma  verba, 
are  genenaUy  faint  and  few. 
Sowdog  was  not  able  to  pnodnee 
late  what  ha  mi^t  have  done 
earlier,  a  genuine  swbobiograpbJesl 
work.  But  he  made  a  very  }w(ge 
number  of  jottings  in  the  d^eotipn 
of  such  a  work;  and  these  possess 
such  interest  and  variety,  tiiat  his 


son  has  done  well  ingaiheringthem 
together  in  the  present  volume.* 
A  bKief  memoir  gives  the  book  a 
neoesaivy  unitv  and  cohesion. 

He  came  of  humble  beginnings, 
and  was  brought  up  at  an  old- 
fiishioned  a»d  iU-oondncted  school 
on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of 
Psirtmoor.  His  highest  ambition 
was  to  be  a  Dissenting  minister. 
JSis  fijrst  aotual  step  in  life  was 
in  a  mecehanl's  eonnting-house. 
BiKt  young  Bewi»sg  had  a  keen 
love  of  Mature,  and  a  fine  faculty 
of  observatioD.  He  had  a  marvel- 
lous kqaok  ibrlaiiguages,  in  which 
he  did  not  very  much  come  be- 
hind Me^sofanti  himself.  He  held 
the  modest  theory  liiat  when  once 
a  man  understood  one  or  two  lan- 
guages, it  was  just  as  easy  to  un- 
derstand one  or  two  dozen.  He 
had  a  genuine  taste  for  literature 
and  pditioal  discussion.  He  was 
just  the  man  of  whom  it  could  be 
oonfidentiy  predicted  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  retain  him  with- 
in a  Qountiog-houae.  His  busioess 
fixst  took  him  abroad,  and  travel 
became  the  main  staple  of  his 
e3irentful  chequered  li£e,  though  he 
came  to  travel  politically,  and 
not  commercially.  He  had  great 
hand  in  starting  the  Weatminater 
Bemeu,  and  was,  all  through  life, 
aa  assiduous  follower  of  Jeremy 
BenHham.  He  intensely  enjoyed 
being  a  member  of  the  House  of 
CommoEDS,  tihougjh  he  had  great 
ill-lack  in  losing  elections,  in  b^ 
ing  unsceJbed,  and  gaining  a  dismal 
experisBoc  of  bonbery  and  venality. 
It  is  Dsmarkable  to  aee  how  the 
wooUen-tinder's  son  came  into  a 
somewhat  imtimete  acquaintance 
with  erowned  heads.  He  was 
least  fortnnate  in  his  own  eountry. 
He  paistioulairly  wished  to  have 
an  intwview  with  the  Queen,  but 

*  Autobipffrmpiio<U  JUcoUKlwns  of  Sir 
John  Bowrinyi.  With  a  brief  Memoir. 
Br  Lewin  B.  Bowring.  (H.  S.  King 
4^  Co.) 
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Lord  Palmerston  explained  to 
him  that  his  political  rank  was 
not  sufficiently  high,  and  that  the 
Queen  did  not  like  her  privacy  at 
Osborne  to  be  disturbed.  On  the 
Continent  he  was  much  more  suc- 
cessful. He  was  admitted  into 
intimate  terms  with  the  family  of 
Louis  Philippe  at  Keuilly,  and 
appears  to  haye  cordially  (^liked 
the  French  king.  He  teUs,  with 
great  glee,  how  the  king  broke 
down  in  the  armchair,  in  which 
he  was  seated,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  an  ominous  augury  for 
the  stability  of  his  dynasty.  When 
he  was  about  to  be  introduced  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  he  was 
told  to  take  off  his  spectacles,  as 
the  king  had  a  special  aversion  to 
spectacles.  The  consequence  was, 
that  near-sighted  Bowring  stum- 
bled against  the  very  small  king 
and  nearly  knocked  him  over.  In 
1837  he^  was  invited,  by  the 
then  King  of  Prussia,  to  dine  at 
Berlin.  He  went  to  the  Ambas- 
sador to  be  posted  up  in  his  be- 
haviour. Lord  William  said 
'  that  he  saw  the  king  only  once 
a  year,  and  then  but  for  five 
minutes,  while  even  his  ministers 
rarely  got  at  him.  People  waited 
three  months  for  an  audience,  and 
the  king  spent  half  his  time  with 
dancers  and  ballet-girls. . .  •  The 
king's  dinner  was  unlike  any  I  had 
ever  seen.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  a  table  where  the  royal 
family  took  their  seats,  while 
around  it  were  many  other  tables, 
arranged  as  a  French  restaurant, 
the  most  distinguished  guests  be- 
ing near  enough  to  hold  conver- 
sation with  the  royal  feimily.  The 
waiters  were  Chinamen  wearing 
their  national  costume,  whom  the 
king  told  me  he  had  imported  to 
take  charge  of  his  gardens,  but 
the  project  not  having  succeeded, 
he  had  turned  them  to  other  ac- 
count.' Bowring  was  acquainted 
with  Leopold  I.,  the  King  of  the 


Belgians  for  fifty  years.  The  king 
was  very  fond  of  wearing  his  old 
clothes  till  he  was  absolutely 
shabby.  There  never  was  a  sove- 
reign whose  influence  was  happier 
for  Ms  country  and  for  Europe 
than  King  Leopold.  He  clung  to 
Claremont  to  the  last.  When  he 
invited  Bowring  to  dinner,  he 
would  hold  up  l£e  gentle  bait  of 
having  had  a  basket  of  fruit  from 
Claremont  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia (Alexander)  sent  him  a  dia- 
mond ring  in  recognition  of  his 
translations  from  the  Russian ;  he 
did  not  see  him  personally ;  but 
we  have  a  very  pleasing  anecdote 
how  he  requested  Karamsin,  the 
historian,  not  to  spare  him  in  any 
respect,  but  to  deal  with  him 
faithfully.  We  meet  with  scat- 
tered notes  of  various  great  men, 
and,  naturally  enough,  they  say 
pleasant  things  of  '  the  old  man 
eloquent.'  Every  autobigraphy  is 
inevitably  egotistical;  but  Bow- 
ring has  veiled  this  as  neatly  and 
gracefully  as  could  be  done.  He 
tells  us  that  Talleyrand  told  him 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  make '  an  intellectual  treaty.' 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Lord  Erskine  once  flash  out  in  his 
declining  years  as  he  did  in  his 
very  best  days :  words  and  tones 
seemed  alike  inspired;  the  sub- 
ject was  that  of  the  Christian 
evidences.  We  say  frankly  that 
the  work  might  have  been  better, 
but  it  is  still  very  good  of  its  kind. 
To  Bowring's  many  Mends  it  will 
be  an  acceptable  souvenir,  and  to 
the  generad  reader  it  will  prove 
one  of  the  best  biographies  of  the 
season. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Gal- 
pin  have  made  another  addition 
to  their  series  of  Eastern  books 
by  an  opportune  work  upon  Egypt, 
written  by  a  very  competent 
authority.*    Books  on  Egj^t  are 

*  Eavpt  tu  U  it.    By  J.  a  McCoan. 
(GmmII,  Fetter,  A  Galpui.) 
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numberless,  from  Miss  Edwards's 
chaimmg  volume,  which  we  re- 
viewed the  other  day,  to  that 
famous    old    *  second    book'    df 
Herodotus,  which   has  been  so 
remarkably  confirmed  by  modem 
traveL    Mr.  McGoan  terms  his 
estimate  'firiendly  and  hopeful;' 
we  only  trust  that  he  is  not  taking 
too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  country. 
The  Egyptian    authorities  have 
evidently  placed  at  his  service 
every  possible  kind  of  information, 
and  in  return  he  writes  in  what 
may  be  called  a  very  'appreciative' 
spirit.   Ho  is  an  immense  admirer 
of  the  present  Khedive  (to  use  the 
sovereign  title  purchased  from  the 
Porte  in  1866),  and  tbinks  that 
something  is  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  his  immense  expenditure  and 
overgrown  debt.    He  argues  that 
the  debt  has  practically  created  a 
new  Egypt;  that  it  is  developing 
the  industries  and  resources  of  the 
country,  and  is  creating  the  means 
by  which  all  liabilities  will  be 
ultimately  liquidated.   We  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  the  argument, 
which   will   be  interesting  and 
pleasing  to  many  of  those  who 
have  lent  the  eighty  millions  to 
Egypt   Only  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  the  EJiedive  has  been  getting 
on  a  great  deal  too  fast.  He  is  try- 
ing to  deal  with  Cairo  as  Baron 
Hausmann  dealt  with  Paris.  Abdt 
omen.    But  he  has  no  moral  right 
to  his  half-dozen   palaces.    He 
has  no  moral  right  to  annex  new 
countries  to  his  empire  up  to  the 
Equator,  and  to  hire  Englishmen, 
like  Baker  and'  Gordon,  to  carry 
invasion  and  usurpation  into  the 
territories  of  free  tribes.  Through- 
out Egypt,  agriculture  and  trade 
have  greaUy  developed  since  old 
Mehemet    AU's  time;    but  the 
skilledindustries,  notwithstanding 
every  effort   to  galvanise  them 
into  life,  are  still  stagnant.    The 
wretched    fellah,  true  serf  and 


pariah,  earns  a  sixpence  a  day; 
for  wMch  he  is  beaten,  overtaxed, 
and  overworked  to  any  extent. 
Mr.  McCoan  takes  a  most  favour- 
able view  of  the  good  results  of 
our  purchase  of  the  shares  in  the 
SuezCanaL  Financially  hereckons 
the  canal  a  loss  to  Egypt  in  the 
fjEiilure  of  revenue  in  the  old  transit 
duties,  but  politically  he  holds  it 
to  be  a  great  advantage  to  her. 
He  speaks  of  the  new  towns 
which  the  canal  has  created,  and 
describes  the  immense  works  now 
going  on  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria.  The  book  lays  itself 
open  to  the  damaging  imputation 
of  being  a  poHtical  pamphlet  on 
the  Egyptian  side  of  things,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  gives  us  valu- 
able information  which  we  should 
be  at  loss  to  find  anywhere  else. 

Mrs.  Collins  has  written  a  grace- 
ful and  touching  account*  of  her 
late  gifted  husband,  whose  pen 
has  frequently  adorned  the  pages 
of  our  Magazine,  together  with 
extracts  fromhis letters  and  poems, 
a  few  of  which  will  take  rank 
with  some  of  the  best  things  that 
he  has  done.  He  was  a  man  of 
singularly  bright  intellect  and 
cheerful  winning  ways.  He  had 
a  keen  fedthful  love  of  Kature, 
and  was  an  exquisite  lyric  poet, 
both  of  them  very  rare  and  happy 
gifts  in  their  way.  He  sat  under 
his  trees  in  his  Berkshire  cottage, 
watching  the  birds,  playing  with 
his  dogs,  entertaining  his  guests, 
and  in  his  secluded  retreat  exhib- 
ited the  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance  that  could  have  be- 
longed to  the  busiest  man  in  Lon- 
don. In  this  gentle  pastoral  life 
he  wrote  some  ferocious  and  sen- 
sational novels;  and  indeed  his 
stories,  if  we  associate  the  author 
with  his  works,  in  some  respects 

*  Mortimer  CoUim:  hi»  Letters  and 
Friendfhine,  wUh  eeme  Aeeouni  of  hit 
Life,  Edited  by  Frances  Collins.  (Samp- 
son Low  ft  Go.) 
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place  him  at  a  dlsadvaatage.  He 
is  full  of  mannerisias,  and  ahovs 
an  absence  of  judgmeatp  balanee, 
and  serioiifi  purpose.  We  axe 
baixily  able  to  credit  that  be  wnote 
for  Punch  and  Fr^ser  as  a  school- 
boy; it  must  leather  have  been 
when  he  was  tutor  in  a  sehooL 
Neither  are  we  able  to  see  anj 
evidence  that  he  was  an  exact 
scholar ;  and  we  think  Mrs.  Col- 
lins is  wide  of  the  made  when  she 
talks  of  old  Saonuel  Johoaon 
writing  serioas  articles  ia  ^ball- 
rooms and  the  rest.'  It  is  hard 
to  prove  a  negative ;  but  there  is 
no  record  of  Dr.  Johnson  having 
ever  gone  to  a  balL  Mr.  Collins 
was  a  good  Churchman.  He  sen- 
sibly says:  'If  the  Church  of 
England  cannot  nsake  men  tem- 
perate, will  tJbe  Good  Templars  or 
the  Band  of  Hope  be  able  to  do 
so?*  He  held  Dissent  m  gnsal; 
horror,  and  often  expressed  a 
strong  feeling  agc^nat  it  He  was 
just  a  little  like  Diu  Johnson's 
friend^  who  had  exceUent  prin- 
ciples, who  did  not  indeed  go  to 
church,  but  always  took  off  his 
hat  when  he  passed  by  one.  We 
find  him  writing, '  Jolly  to  read 
in  bed  on  a  dull  Sunday  morning 
when  oux  one  monotonaijis  bell 
cacophonousily  calls  us  to  chuoeh/ 
And  he  ecaadalised  churchrgodng 
people  as  he  watched  tibeca  from 
his  gate  passing  to  and  fra 

Mr.  Collins  did  not,  unfoiittt- 
nately,  get  on  well  with  the  new 
vicar  who  succeeded  his  old  friisnd 
in  the  parish.  It  seems  that  he 
wrote  some  vcrsee  for  a  village 
penny-readiog,  simple  and  harm- 
less enough,  in  which  he  iised 
the  words  Id^s^  and  eiffeetheartg 
— words  which  hurt  the  mooeal 
suscepUbillties  of  the  imumbent 
Mrs.  CoUins  kindly  says  tibat  *  no 
doubt  he  acted  with  the  best  in- 
tentions;' but  evidently,  on  the 
facts  stated,  the  parson  was  hope- 
lessly in  the  wrong.   It  is  because 


people  who  are  so  very  nice-*rand 
vexy  nice  people  havvs  been  de- 
fined as  tibose  who  have  nasty 
ideas^^^ignoze  the  facts  of  God's 
earthy  and  vefuae  to  understand 
and  sympathise  with  young  people, 
that  'kisses  and  sweethearts'  lead 
to  miaehief.  Henceforth  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  slander  aoid 
qBsmlluig  in  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  haf^y  village ;  and  we  we 
afioaid  that  we  see  indieations  that 
the  poet's  aensitive  nature  sa£Eered 
in  oonsequenoe.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted,  too,  that  a  man  of 
such  genius  was  not  hbesrated  from 
the  thiaU  of  inceasant  work  and 
impending  poverty.  True,  he 
might  not  have  done  so  much 
work,  but  he  might  have  given 
us  aoonething  better-^somethtng 
that  would  endure.  Many  plea- 
sant esctracts  must  be  culled  from 
this  work.  '  Onee  when  walking 
tlm)ug^  Buekinghamahire  we  met 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Disisaeli  and  just 
such  anotheor  lititle  dog  [as  ours] 
in  the  Hugheoaden  lane ;  and  al- 
though neither  he  nor  I  had  been 
iutvoduced,  he  oomm^iced  a  con- 
vessation  at  once.'  We  notice  that 
he  makes  a  clerical  error  in  writing, 
in  a  dasaical  adaptation,  '0  qui 
WM  distat  in  Ang&L'  Hemeaasoir 
ccfxua^sidai.  We ane  greatly  aftaid 
that,  despite  his  regular  hours  and 
his  quiet  mode  of  Uving,  his  vain- 
able  li£e  was  shortened  by  his 
labours.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the 
JSecret  of  Long  JJ/e,  but  he  did 
not  attain  that  secret  for  himself. 
'  We  may  claim  and  obtain  owt 
century,'  ha  said ;  but  it  was  all 
a  delusion.  He  Wiorked  too  hard. 
He  li^ed  ait  the  rate  of  forty^ 
eight  hours  a  day.  He  took  too 
litUe  sleep,  and,  oddly  enough, 
he  did  not  allow  his  guests  to 
sleep  beyond  a  certadn  time.  And 
thus  thbs  ovcnbaxLed  heast  gave 
way.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  learned  more  of  such  a  life 
if  the  materials  had  been  found. 
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But  in  reality  this  work  ie  only  a 
record  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
more  especially  of  the  last  few 
months,  of  las  life.  It  is  most 
interesting  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
no  one  can  read  it  without  having 
his  regard  conciliated  to  a  v^^ 
high  degree  by  this  brilliant 
writer  and  his  excellent  wife. 

The  success  of  the  clcTcr  brch 
chure,  A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton, 
appears  to  have  elicited  a  similar 
slight  volume  by  some  other  Eto- 
nians, entitled  Out  of  School*  It 
is  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces, 
many  of  them  parodies,  in  prose 
and  verse.  One  piece,  *An  Eton 
Lower  Boy,'  is  truly  described  as 
another  and  a  shorter  version  of 
*A  Day  of  my  life  at  Eton.' 
Eemembering  something  of  what 
we  have  seen  of  Eton  School 
compositions  in  bygone  years,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  think  these 
pieces  quite  up  to  the  mark,  or  that 
they  very  succcssfally  vindicate  the 
old  Eton  claim  for  literary  culture. 
Some  of  the  poems  are  decidedly 
clever,  but  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
say  whether  it  is  the  cleverishness 
which  goes  off,  or  the  promise  of 
something  really  good.  '  A  Valen- 
tine' strikes  us  as  being  the  best 
thing  in  the  book,  and  *  Eleanore,' 
probably  by  the  same  author,  as 
about  the  woost.  A  translation  foom 
the  Second  Olympiad  of  Pindar 
is  well  done,  being  spirited  and 
poetic  In  one  respect  the  book 
wiH  not  disappoint  the  reader,  as  it 
sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  on  Eton 
life  and  ways.  For  instance,  the 
chapter  'From  Oxford  to  Eton  in 
Canoes,'  and  another, '  The  Ascent 
of  Scawfell  Pike'  (with  a  paragraph 
nine  pages  long,  which  ought  to  oe 
broken  up),  show  the  athletic 
nature  of  Etooia's  children  by  land 
and  water.  O^bex  pages  give  a 
somewhat  different  version  of 
things ;  for  example,  here  is  a  bit  of 

*  (ha  pf  School  at  JBton.     By  iome 
present  Etonims.     (:^Bmp8oii  Low  d  Co.) 


dialogue  between  A.  andB.,  who, 
having  fought  and  kicked  in  the 
morning,  have  a  feed  at  a  pastry- 
cook's in  reconciliation,  A.  stand- 
ing treat :  A.  *  What  will  you 
havel'  B.  *  Let's  see'  (Looks  at 
menu) :  *  Welsh  rabbit,  oysters  and 
chicken  and  ham-patties,  lobster 
croquets,  tarts  and  cream,  ginger 
and  cream,  strawberry-cream  and 
lemon-water.  May  as  well  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  go  straight 
through:  A.  *A11  right.'  We 
should  say  that  some  of  the  pieces 
show  a  satirical  talent;  but  this 
sort  of  talent  is  hardly  desirable 
for  schoolboys. 

A  NEW  CALIF0BS7IA. 

A  short  time  ago  the  results  of 
an  expedition  into  the  land  of 
Midian,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  under  the  guidance  of 
Captain  Burton,  were  made  pub- 
lic ;  the  object  of  the  inspection 
being  to  find  out  whether  the  re- 
ported mineral  wealth  of  the 
district  has  any  foundation  in 
fact.  The  topography  of  Midian 
is  at  present  wholly  unknown,  no 
modem  European  traveller  having 
evw  set  foot  therein.  According 
to  the  observations  of  the  mining 
engineer  accompanying  the  party 
(M.  Geoige  Marie),  a  veiy  large 
tract  of  the  country  is  auriferous ; 
so  much  so  that  Captain  Burton 
regards  it  as  an  ancient  California 
resuscitated.  Grold  occurs  in  the 
rock,  and  can  be  extracted  by 
crushing,  whilst  the  sandy  beds 
of  the  streams  running  down  val- 
leys or  wadys  yield  the  precious 
metal  in  considerable  quantity  by 
washing.  The  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  district  is  chiefly  granite 
and  porphyry,  the  mountains  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  with  the  Red 
Sea.  The  former  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  been  highly  civilised 
and  skilled  in  metallurgical  work; 
and  barren  though  the  ground 
mostly  is,  a  lai^  population  seems 
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to  haye  existed  theie  fonnerly. 
The  remains  of  laige  towns,  built, 
not  of  mud,  like  the  oidinaiy  Arab 
dwellings,  but  of  masonry,  like 
that  of  the  Eomans,  were  found ; 
whilst  roads  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  aqueducts  sometimes  five 
miles  long,  fortresses  often  of 
massive  character,  reservoirs,  and 
similar  signs  of  industry  and  popu- 
lation were  frequently  met  with. 
Each  town  appeared  to  have  been 
a  mining  settlement,  being  pro- 
vided with  furnaces,  dams  for 
washing  sand,  crushed  rock,  &c., 
and,  lying  near,  the  remains  of 
mining  works.  Besides  gold,  sil- 
ver was  discovered  in  the  rock, 
also  antimony  and  tin ;  the  last  is 
peculiarly  noteworthy,  as  it  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  the 
ancient  bronzes  and  other  tin 
alloys  were  derived  from  metal 
brought  either  from  Cornwall  or 
from  the  Phoenician  settlements 
in  Spain  and  the  islands  east  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Turquoise 
mines  were  also  found.  Accord- 
ing to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Time8y  the  Khedive,  in  whose 
territories  Midian  is  included,  and 
by  whose  desire  the  expedition 
was  arranged,  has  applied  to  the 
Foreign  Office  for  leave  for  Cap- 
tain Burton  to  remain,  and  aid 
him  in  developing  the  gold-fields, 
should  they  prove,  on  further  ex- 
amination, to  be  as  promising  a 
speculation  as  they  seem. 

Midian,  however,  is  not  the 
only  country  where  extensive 
mining  operations  were  former- 
ly carried  on,  but  where  popu- 
lation has  dwindled  down  or 
ceased  altogether,  and  the  whole 
district  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
comparative  barbarism*  Thus, 
along  the  coast  of  Morocco  from 
Cape  July  to  Mogador,  there  are 
large  deposits  of  malachite  and 
other  copper  ores,  and  also  the 
'  Iron  Mountains,'  containing  de- 
posits of  iron  such  as  are  un- 


dreamed of  in  England.     Silver 
and  nickel  ores  also  occur  largely. 
From  Tangier  along  the  coast  to 
Tetuan,  there  is  good  evidence 
that'the  country  was  occupied  by 
highly-civilised  races  before  the 
advent    of  the  Moors;   for  the 
ruins  of  Phoenician  towns  are  to 
be  found  plentifully,  whilst  vines, 
apparently  once  cultivated^  now 
grow  wild.     At  Spartel,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  extraordinary  cave, 
where  miUstones  were  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock  twenty  feet  below 
the  surfiace  of  the  sea,  at  a  period 
dating  from  long  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  Moors. 
Some  of  the  copper  and  iron  ores 
of  Morocco  are  stiU  smelted  there, 
the  latter  by  a  rough   ancient 
process  known  as  the  'Catalan 
forge ;'  the  majority  of  the  mines, 
however,  are  not  worked  at  all, 
and  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  getting  consent  to  utilise  them 
from  the  Sultan,  whose  line  of 
argument  on  the  subject  is,  that 
his  foref&thers  never  worked  the 
mines,  and  therefore  he  will  not 
do  so.     Some  lead  ore,  however, 
has  been  raised  and  exported;  the 
quality  of  this  was  very  good, 
averaging  80  per  cent  of  metal ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  call  it 
antimony  in  order  to  get  leave  to 
export  it^  as  the  prejudices  of  the 
Moors  are  very  strong  on  certain 
points.    Thus  wheat,  like  paper, 
must  not  be  trodden  on — ^the  for- 
mer because  it  is  food  par  excel- 
lence, the  latter  because  perchance 
the  name  of  Allah  might  be  writ- 
ten thereon;  the  unlucky  foreigner 
who    through    ignorance  should 
violate  their  prejudices  in  either 
of  these  respects  would  stand  a 
very  good  chance  of  becoming  a 
sheath  for  the  dagger  of  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  fanatic  by- 
standers.      This    infatuation    of 
course  entirely  prevents  the  growth 
of  wheat  for  exportation :  to  fur- 
nish unbelievers  with  the  chief 
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staff  of  life  would,  to  a  Moor,  be 
yet  more  dieadM  than  to  trample 
it  under  foot.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  permission  to  ship 
beans,  peas,  and  maize  has  been 
granted  ;  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
in  opening  out  the  country; 
especially  if  it  be  found  practic- 
able to  establish  a  railway  line 
from  Mogador  to  Morocco,  and  so 
break  down  the  universal  spirit  of 
hostility  to  Europeans  and  ob- 
structiveness  to  progress.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  tiie  samples  of 
so-called  Christian  believers  that 
most  frequently  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Moors  are  hardly 
calculated  to  impress  them  with 
the  inferiority  of  their  own  form 
of  religion,  imperfect  as  that  may 
be;  for  the  penal  settlements  of 
the  Spanish  at  Ceuta  have  furnish- 
ed a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  '  Christians'  so  much  abhoired 
by  them. 

QUININE  AND  FEBRIFUGE  CINCHONA 
PREPARATIONS. 

The  great  value  of  'Peruvian 
bark*  as  a  means  of  preventing 
and  curing  ague,  marsh-fevers,  and 
the  like  complaints  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  until  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  when  a  Jesuit  missionary 
at  Loza  in  Peru  and  the  Spanish 
corregidor  of  that  town  were 
cured  by  its  means;  shortly  after- 
wards the  Countess  of  Chinchon 
benefited  in  a  similar  way  by  the 
powdered  bark  sent  to  her  by  the 
corregidor.  For  these  reasons  the 
drug  has  since  been  known  as 
'  Jesuits'  bark,' '  Polvo  de  la  Con- 
desaa,'  and  'Cortex  Peruvianus,' 
and  the  name  '  Cinchona'  (which 
would  be  more  appropriately  spelt 
'  Chinchona')  has  be^  appUed  to 
designate  the  botanical  genus  of 
the  trees  fuinishing  the  bark. 
The  great  value  of  the  active  sub- 
tances  contained  in  the  bark  as 


febrifuges  has  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  considerable  trade  with 
South  America  in  this  article ; 
but  unfortunately  this  very  cir- 
cumstance largely  contributed  to 
a  growing  scarcity  of  the  best 
kinds  of  cinchona  plants,  no  pains 
being  taken  to*  supply  the  trees 
injured  or  destroyed  by  the  reck- 
less system  adopted  by  bark-col- 
lectors, who  frequently  felled  trees 
in  order  more  readily  to  strip  them 
of  their  bark,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
planted  fresh  ones  or  even  seeds 
to  supply  their  places.  So  greatly 
has  this  practice  affected  the 
available  sources  of  cinchona  bark 
in  South  America,  that  it  has  been 
found  essential  during  the  last 
few  decades  to  adopt  means  for 
preventing  the  threatened  extinc- 
tion of  the  cinchonas  by  acclimatis- 
ing the  plants  in  other  countries, 
and  growing  them  under  more 
careful  supervision,  so  as  to  in- 
crease andmultiply  the  plantations 
thus  founded.  The  chief  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been 
made  in  India ;  but  considerable 
plantations  have  been  commenced 
in  Bourbon,  Abandon,  St.  Helena, 
Mauritius,  &c;  whilst  many 
localities  in  Central  Africa  seem 
to  be  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  cinchonas,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar soil,  climate,  and  topological 
charact^  An  interesting  paper 
on  the  results  obtained  in  many 
of  these  cases  was  recently  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Dr. 
Paul.  It  seems  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Indian  experimental  planta- 
tions have  not  been  attended  with 
all  the  favourable  results  that 
might  have  been  hoped  for,  owing 
to  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumsfimces;  but  that  the  diffi- 
culties are  now  in  a  £itr  way  to 
be  overcome,  and  that  valuable 
supplies  of  febrifuge  drugs  may  be 
readily  obtained  ffom  the  Nilgiri 
Hills,  Daijeeling,  and  other  locali- 
ties where  the  climatic  conditions 
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are  sttitable.     One  peculkritj  is  cischonidine  as  to  efficacy,  whilst 

that  the  species  of  plant  that  has  cinchonine  also  is  a  good  febrifuge, 

forxaed  the  staple  of  the  South  though  not  quite  so  efficacious  as 

Amerieasi  irade^  Cinchona  offici-  the  others.     Thus,  out  of  a  total 

nalis,  4id  not  thrive  w^ll  in  India,  of  2472  cases  treated  with  one  or 

nor  did  the  next  important  species,  other  of  the  four  alkaloids,  2445 

Cinchona    calisaya,    flourish    so  altogether  were  cured,  and  27  were 

well  as  to  render  its  growth  a  not ;  and  the  relative  amounts  of 

very  successful  commercial  specu-  failures  were  respectively  (reckon- 

lation.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ed  per  thousand  cases)  : 

species  Cinchona  succirubra  (so-  Quinane 7-09 

called  firom  the  dark-red  colour  Quinidine  !!!!'.!    6-02 

of  its  bark,  the  other  two  kinds  cS^hoSk^"^^ 23*26 

furnishing  pale  and  yeUow  bark  ^^  ^^^^ 

respectively)  grows  well  in  India ;  From  which  numbers  it  is  manifest 

the  supplies  of  this  ^eciee  from  that,  whether  quinine  or  cinchoni- 

South  America,  however,  are  com-  dine  predominate  in  a  given  bark, 

paratively  small,  and   its    com-  it  will  matter  very  little  so  far  as 

mercial  value  is  not   so    great^  tiie  curative  value  of  the  alkaloid 

owing  to  the  circumstance  that^  thence  extracted  is  concerned,  and 

weight  for  weight,  this  kind  of  hence  that,  although  the  Indian 

bark  yields  much  less    quinine  plantations  are  for  the  most  part 

than  either  of   the    other    two  failures  as  a  source  of  quinine, 

species.   It  appears,  however,  that  they  are  nevertheless  most  valu- 

though  the  quantity  of  quinine  able  sources  of  other  and  equally 

obtainable  from  C.  succirubra  bark  efficacious  febrifuge  preparations, 

is  but  small,  yet  large  quantities  of  Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  J.  E. 

an  allied  substance,  cinchonidine,  Howard,  there  is  every  reason  for 

exist  therein.     This  cinchonidine  believing  that  the   bark  which 

has  not  at  present  a  high  mar-  first  gained  the  reputation  of  the 

ket  value,  owing  to  the  circum-  cinchona  tribe  was  the  succiru- 

stance  that,  the  South  American  bra;  so  that  the  cures  effected  by 

barks  being  rich  in  quinine,  and  'Jesuits*  bark'  in  the  early  days  of 

yielding  but  little  cinchonidine,  its  administration  were  probably 

the    former    alkaloid    has    been  almost  wholly  due  to  cinchoni- 

chiefly  extracted   and  employed  dine,  that  being  the  predominat- 

as  a  drug,  and  consequently  the  iiig  alkaloid  therein, 
latter  has  not  attained  to  the  same 

reputation.    A   larcTe  number  of  tea-making  a  la  chinoise. 

comparative     experiments     have  According  to  a  recent  paper  sent 

been  recently  made,  however,  as  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  upper 

to  the  relative  curative  values  of  ckisses  in  China  select  the  choicest 

quinine,   cinchonidine,   and   two  tea  that  can  be  obtained,  usually 

other  similar  constituents  of  most  that  prepared  from  young  leaves 

barks,  cincfhonine  and  quinidine,  of  old  trees.   A  few  of  these  leaves 

the  production  of  which,  like  that  are  placed  in  a  small  thin  porce- 

of  cinchonidine,  has  hitherto  met  lain  cup,  and  water,  not  quite  at 

with   little  commercial  success;  the   boiling  point,   poured   over 

and  the  result  of  these  experi-  them.     As  soon  as  the  beverage 

ments  is,  that  in  cases  of  uncom-  is   sufficiently  cool  (which   only 

plicated  paroxysmal  fever  there  requires  a  few  seconds,  the  cups 

is  little    or    nothing  to    choose  being  very  small),  the  liquid  is 

between  quinine,  quinidine,  and  quaffed.    In  tliis  way  only  a  small 
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proportion  of  the  extraetive  mat- 
ter from  the  leaf  is  dissolved  in 
the  infusion,  which,  however,  cos- 
taius  the  aroma  and  agreeable 
flavour  in  perfection.  £7  this 
quick  method,  the  consumetskimsy 
as  it  were,  onlv  the  superficial 
flavour  of  the  leaf;  whilst  on 
longer  standing  a  bitter  extract  is 
obtained.  The  used  leaves  from 
this  process  are  redried  and  mix- 
ed with  tea  as  exported,  and  this 
is  indeed  the  main  source  of  the 
'  exhausted'  or  ^  spent  tea-leaves* 
so  frequently  occurring  in  tea  as 
sold  in  England.  The  infusion 
from  choice  tea  may  be  compared 
with  those  scents  which  are  offen- 
sive in  a  co&centrated  form ;  bat 
fragrant  and  exhilarating  when 
diluted.  The  English  mode  of 
preparing  tea,  however,  brings  to 
bear  on  the  subject  every  re« 
source  of  science  which  will  tend 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  that 
aifected  by  the  Chinese  connois- 
seurs, viz.  the  taking  out  of  the 
leaf  every  particle  of  extractive 
matter  thEit  can  be  obtained.  A 
delicately  flavoured  and  pleasant 
beverage  is  thus  virtually  with- 
held from  the  mass  of  the  British 
public  because  they  are  taught  to 
make  tea  on  a  principle  which 
appears  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  very  extreme  point  of  the 
wrong  end  of  the  matter.  The 
following  is  a  kind  of  synopsis  of 
the  principles  of  what  is  here  call- 
ed the  art  of  making  good  tea,  t.e. 
a  concoction  that  would  be  abomi- 
nation to  a  Chinaman  :  A  round 
and  smooth  teapot  is  recommend- 
ed to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation ;  water  perfectly  boiling 
must  be  poured  over  the  tea,  the 
pot  being  previously  heated,  and 
the  heat  kept  in  by  a '  cosy'  or  by 
placing  the  pot  on,  or  near  to,  the 
fire,  so  as  to  'draw.'  Then  a 
liberal  allowance  of  tea  is  placed 
in  the  pot,  so  as  to  get  as  strong  an 
infusion  as  possible:  this  tea  being 


of  the  strongest  kind,  that  is,  old 
leaves  from  old  trees.  Sometimes, 
to  &cilitate  the  infasion,  the  tea 
is  previously  subjected  to  power- 
ful hydraulic  pressure  (eighty  tons 
to  the  inch),  which  so  crushes 
the  fibres  and  cells  of  the  leaf 
that  water  will  act  on  it  with  ex- 
treme readiness.  Finally,  milk  is 
added  to  the  strong  infusion  con- 
taining much  tannin  thus  pre- 
pared: by  this  means  a  leather* 
like  precipitate  in  minute  particles 
is  formed  in  the  liquid  from  the 
precipitation  of  the  tannin  by 
the  albuminous  constituents  of 
the  milk.  After  this  treatment  the 
tea  is  supposed  to  be  much  more 
bknd,  the  roughness  due  to  the 
tannin  being  largely  removed  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  latter. 
Ooeasionally  lemon-juice  is  added ; 
g^euersily  sugar  is  employed  to 
disguise  still  further  the  bitter 
rough  taste  of  the  over-cooked 
beverage.  To  a  delicate  palate,  a 
few  leaves  of  the  choicest  tea  at 
tea  shillings  a  pound,  treated  in 
the  Chinese  fashion,  yield  a  much 
more  delicious  infusion  than  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  a  lower- 
priced  tea  used  after  the  English 
plan,  the  cost  being  much  about 
the  same  in  each  case.  Moreover, 
the  constant  use  of  strong-tea  in- 
fusions seriously  affeets  the  health 
of  many  people,  frequently  ren- 
dering the  complexion  yellowish, 
and  requiring  an  artistic  applica- 
tion of  rouge  to  rectify  the  unheal- 
thy tinge. 

BAMIA  OOTTON. 

A  great  amount  of  interest  has 
lately  been  excited  by  the  impor- 
tation into  England  of  a  supposed 
new  species  or  variety  of  cotton 
shrub  from  Egypt,  the  advantages 
of  which,  over  the  ordinary  kinds, 
are  said  to  be  that  the  plant  is 
far  more  productive,  averaging 
forty-five  to  sixty  pods  per  tree, 
whilst  the  common  kinds  usually 
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bear  only  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  ;  also  the  Bamia  cotton  runs 
up  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height 
without    any  branching,    which 
allows  a  greater  number  of  plants 
to  be  raised  in  a  given  space  of 
land,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be 
planted  much   more  closely  to- 
gether.    It  seems,  however,  ques- 
tionable how  £eir  this  crowding 
together  will  be  profitable  in  the 
long-run,  as  light  and  air  must  be 
exduded  from  the  plants  to  the 
detriment  of  the  crop ;  whilst  the 
specimens  sent  to  the  Kew  Mu« 
seum  hardly  bear  out  the  san- 
guine calculations  that  have  been 
put  forth  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  new  cotton  plant ;  for  in  some 
instances  the  seeds  have  died,  and 
consequently  the   pod   and   the 
cotton  have  become  deteriorated, 
whilst  the  plants  have  apparently 
outgrown    their   strength,   some 
being  ten  feet  in  height  but  bear- 
ing only  small  pods,  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long 
by  an  inch  broad;  the  cotton,  too, 
is  not  abundant,  and  is  of  short 
staple.    Moreover  the  plants  are 
said  to  require  more  irrigation  than 
ordinary  cotton  shrubs,  and  to 
impoverish  the  soil  more ;  so  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  alternate 
the  cotton  crop  yearly  with  grain 
or  vegetables. 


LONO  TUNNELS. 

The  St.  Oothard  tunnel,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  will, 
when  finished,  be    the    longest 
structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
its  total  length  being  upwards  of 
nine  miles;    next  to  ijiis  comes 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  of  about 
eight  miles  in  length.     In  order 
to  supply  Baltimore  with  water  a 
subterranean  aqueduct  of  nearly 
seven  miles  in  length  is  being  ex- 
cavated ;  when  finished  this  will 
be  the  longest    tunnel    in    the 
United  States.     This  conduit  is 
circular  in  section,  twelve  feet  in 
diameter;    it  is  bored    through 
rocks,  mainly  consisting  of  hi^ 
gneiss  and  granite,  lying  between 
Lake  Montebello  and  Gunpowder 
Eiver,  and  is  intended  to  convey 
the  water  of  the  latter  into  Balti- 
more.    The  hills  through  which 
the  tube  is  pierced  are  not  veiy 
high,  the  depth  from  the  sur- 
face  varying   from    70   to    350 
feet;  accordingly  a  large  num- 
ber of  shafts  can  be  employed, 
and   the    work   thus    continued 
from  many  points  simultaneously; 
some  fifteen  shafts  have  already 
been    sunk.       Hand- drilling    is 
found  to  be  cheaper  than  drilling 
by  machinery,  the  bore  of  the 
gallery  being  comparatively  nar- 
row. 
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'No  nation,'  said  Albert 
Smith,   'm&kes    such   a 
fusa  about  its  "  tea-kettle 
comforts"  as  the  English. 
No  n&tion  is  so  notori- 
ously ansious  to  get  away 
from  them.'     'Ajid  hav- 
ing accomplished  this  ob- 
ject,' said  somebody  else, 
'no  people  is  more  un- 
feignedly  thankful  to  le- 
tuin  to  them.'     This  is 
true  enough.     The  plea- 
[  sure  of  starting  on  your 
antonmal  hohday  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  joy  you 
experience     in     getting 
home  again.    It  will  not 
do  to  Bay  so ;  therefore  I  mnst  whisper  in  yoor  ear,  most  long-suffering 
of  readers — be  you  gentle,  be  you  savage,  or  be  you  indifferent — that 
a  holiday  is  not  always  the  rampant  success  that  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
Often  a  man  endures  a  month  or  six  weeks'  unmitigated  wretched- 
nesB;  and  it  is  only  after  he  has  been  at  home  for  a  conaideiable 
period  and  has  leisure  to  re-study  Murray,  and  time  to  forget  all  the 
weary  he  endured,  and  the  inconveniences  he  had  to  submit  to,  that 
he  b^^ins  to  talk  of  the  jolly  time  he  had  in  Switzerland,  the  glorious 
days  he  spent  at  the  Itslisn  lakes,  and  the  delicious  hams  passed  in 
the  Black  Forest.    I  know  this  to  be  a  fact    I  have  seen  men  depart- 
ing for  what  they  please  to  term  their  holiilsy  with  the  grimmest  ex- 
pression on  theii  countenances,  and  I  have  seen  them  returning  to 
work  with  the  look  of  boys  who  were  just  tamed  out  of  school. 

If  our  time  was  properly  regulated  and  we  did  not  live  at  this 

high-pressure  speed,  we  should  not  want  any  holiday  at  all.   Each  day 

would  hare  ita  proper  portion  set  apart  for  rest  and  recreation. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  Bank  Holidays  confer  a  deal  of  misery 
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and  expense  upon  the  public  in 
general,  and  there  are  others 
"who  aver  that  the  ordinary  au- 
tumnal jaunt  is  only  the  Bank 
Holiday  on  a  large  scale.  But 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  "with 
such  individuals,  who  trade  in 
cynicism,  wholesale,  retail,  and  for 
exportation.  What  I  desire  to 
show  is,  that  returning  after  a 
holiday  is  hy  no  means  the  con- 
dition of  misery  that  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  be;  that  we  need 
not  pity  people  because  their  holi- 
day is  over.  No.  In  many  cases 
we  may  tender  our  most  hearty 
congratulations. 

Home  come  the  touriBts  froo}  Calala  to 
Dover, 
Swiftly  and  Burely  borne  ovtf  the 
foam; 
Home  when  the  holiday  season  is  over, 
Worn  out  with  travel,  they're  glad  to 
come  home ! 
Glad  to  leave  polyglot  phras9d  behind 
them, 
Charmed  to  revisit  their  haunts  and 
the  Club ; 
Glad  to  be  going  where  letters  may  find 
them, 
Joyed  to  return  to  their  home  and 
their  *  tub* ! 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  truth  of  this.  Any  day 
you  choose  to  take  your  stand 
upon  the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover, 
in  the  autumn  season,  will  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact.  Dover  is 
well  behaved.  It  does  not  in- 
dulge in  the  ^seaside  manners' 
of  Folkestone.  It  does  not  say 
much,  but,  like  the  old  gentleman's 
parrot,  it  thinks  a  great  deal.  As 
the  crowd  creep  up  from  the 
Foam,  and  tumble  into  the  train, 
or  stroll  along  the  pier,  one  oannot 
help  thinking  how  happy  every 
one  seems  to  be.  Look  at  tludi 
tall  stalwart  man  in  a  cheviot  suit. 
If  I  mistake  not,  he  is  the  author 
of  that  wonderful  little  book  of 
travel,  entitled  All  over  Europe^ 
with  a  Flannel-shirt  and  a  Tootk- 
hniah.  He  has  been  knocking 
about  anywhere  you  please  during 
the  last  three  months.    He  has 


only  seen  a  newspaper  occasion- 
ally; he  has  never  received  his 
letters  at  the  proper  time;  his 
flannel-shirt  has  shrunk,  and  his 
boots  are  played  out.  Did  you  see 
with  what  eagerness  he  bought  a 
copy  of  the  Times,  and  any  papers 
he  could  lay  hands  on,  just  now  ? 
Cannot  you  imagine  his  joy  at 
dining  quietly  at  his  club  to-night ; 
in  finding  a  dozen  white  shirts  in 
his  bedroom;  in  perceiving  once 
more  his  capacious  bath  and  the 
ample  supply  of  Baden  towels  ?  If 
you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  lot 
in  London,  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  go  away  for  a  time,  in  order  that 
you  may  discover  how  well  off  you 
once  were. 

Again,  tbose  two  merry  damsels, 
with  their  delicately  bronzed  faces 
— *  80  kissed  by  udent  nziny  ray, 
that  bright  carnation  blushes 
through  l^e  brown' — ^haw  had  a 
pretty  roiogh  time  of  it  at  Cha- 
xnouni  lately.  They  have '  been 
mountaineering ;  they  have  been 
as  fitr  as  the  Grands  Mulets ;  and 
they  have  been  travelling  with 
less  luggage  than  one  wouU  deem 
poflsible  for  girl-kind  ever  to  be 
satisfied  with.  Look  at  their 
shabby  serge  dresses,  their  batter- 
ed little  hats.  Tbey  have  been 
oat  on  the  clamber  for  the  last 
six  weeks;  they  have  worn  short 
petticoats,  woollen  stockings,  hob- 
nailed boots,  and  scarlet  knicker- 
bockers. They  have  *  lady's-maid- 
ed'  one  another,  and  have  made 
themselves  smart  for  table  (ThSte 
by  means  of  bright  ribbons  and 
paper  cuffs  and  collars.  Do  not 
you  suppose  these  two  damsels 
will  give  a  little  shriek  of  de- 
light when  they  enter  their  own 
bedroom  this  evening,  and  find  a 
blazing  fire,  and  their  own  maid 
Hemlett — Hemlett  theroay-cheek- 
ed,  the  ever-thoughtful,  the  un- 
obtrusive— has  placed  out  an 
array  of  clothing  that  positively 
astonishes  them?   Don't  you  ima- 
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gine  how  highly  these  yoimg  ladies 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  being 
home  again?  Do  thej  not  discover 
that  they  have  been  living  in 
luxury  all  their  lives  wi&out 
knowing  anything  about  it? 

Observe  also,  if  you  please,  that 
stout  Paterfamilias.  He  is  smil- 
ing as  he  has  never  smiled  since 
he  left  the  shores  of  England 
many  weeks  ago.  He  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  he  has  been  drag- 
ging out  a  weary  existence  in 
being  *  chivied* — as  he  would 
term  it — ^from  one  place  to  another 
all  about  the  Continent.  He  has 
met  few  people  that  he  knew, 
and  those  few  he  did  not  like;  he 
has  had  his  meals  at  irregular  in- 
tervals ;  he  has  been  kept  up  late, 
and  hurried  from  his  bed  at  a 
very  early  hour  to  see  a  sunrise 
that  turned  out  a  decided  failure ; 
he  has  been  puzzled  by  the  rate  of 
exchange,  and  worried  by  debased 
coinage  of  every  description;  he 
has  made  himself  ill  by  drinking 
curious  vintages,  and  has  become 
weary  of  pictures,  of  palaces  and 
antiquities.  I  own  I  should  like 
to  see  this  gentleman,  when  he 
has  been  mollified  by  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  is  sitting  with  his  toes 
under  his  own  mahogany,  this 
evening,  and  leisurely  sipping  a 
glass  of  that  particular  port  IJ^at 
he  sets  such  store  by.  He  would 
tell  you  most  emphatically  that 
you  can  never  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  home  till  you  have  been  abroad. 

Home  come  the  haignemea  diyinely  cap- 
ricionSf 
HoBht  the  li^ht  lauj^ter  that  glad- 
dened the  tide; 
Silent  the  Plagt  is  at  Deanville  delici- 
0118 ; 
Quiet  the  ahore  is  at  Weymouth  and 
Ryde! 
Gone  are  the  giile  who  once  carelessly 
flirted, 
Sirens  are  scaroe  upon  Soarbonm^^ 
Sands; 
Whitby  is  empty  and  Filey  deserted! 
Mate  IB  the  Teatonic   braying  of 
bands  I 


Cold  blows  the  blast  round  the  sweet  Isle 
of  Thanet, 
Ramsgate  is  chilly  and  Margate  is 
slow — 
The  sand's  a  Sahara— "Where  e*er  yon  may 
scan  it; 
The  season  is  over,  'tis  better  to  go ! 

The  break  up  of  the  bathing- 
season  is  al^o  frequently  hailed 
with  joy.   English  landladies  have 
not,  with  some  very  few  excex3- 
tions,  learned  the  art  of  making 
their  lodgings  so  attractive  as  to 
cause  people   to  prefer  them  to 
their  own  homes.     A  few  wet 
days  are  sufficient  to  make  you 
quite  disgusted  with  seaside  lodg- 
ings or  seaside  hotels.     It  is  as- 
tonishing how  immediately  sea- 
side life  13  thrown  out  of  gear 
directly    the    weather    interferes 
with  out-of-door  life.     Any  one 
who  knows  anything  about  large 
families  can  testify  to  the  truth 
of  this.     The  ordinary  course  of 
events  is  for  Paterfamilias  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his    newspaper 
after  breakfast.     The  boys  go  out 
swimming  or  sailing.     The  girls, 
Eosie  and  ^lilly,  after  they  have 
disported  themselves  in  the  water 
in  coquettish  bathing-dresses,  dry 
their  back-hair  over  a  novel  on 
the  beach.    The  girlettes,  as  some 
one  once  called  young  girls,  ^see- 
ing every  female  between  fourteen 
and  forty  is  called  a  girl  nowa- 
days /  some  one  else  called  them 
'green peaches ;'  another  somebody 
'big  babies  ;'  it  is  difficult  to  kiK>w 
what  to  call  a  girl  in  the  days  of  her 
short-frockery — ^well,  the  girlettes, 
Dolly  and  Poppie,  betake  them- 
selves to  their  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  wading,  with  reefed  petti- 
coats and  closely-furled  pantalettes, 
and   laving   their   shapely   little 
pink  legs  on  the  seashore.     All 
these  amusements  go  on  day  after 
day  with  praiseworthy  regularity, 
tiU  one  day  it  rains  from  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  till  the  last 
thing  at  night,  and  then  everybody 
begins  to  find  out  how  inferior  to 
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home  the  whole  place  is.  Mama 
has  discovered  what  stuffy  places 
seaside  lodgings  are;  Pater  does 
not  get  his  newspaper ;  the  hoys 
are  wranglesome;  the  girls  are 
bored  because  they  have  read 
every  novel  in  the  house,  and  can- 
not get  to  the  library  to  get  any 
more  ;  the  girlettes,  having  quar- 
relled and  slapped  one  another, 
have  been  subsequently  slapped 
by  mama,  and  sent  to  bed.  Then, 
0,  then  does  not  the  whole  family 
hail  with  delight  the  idea  of 
getting  home  again  )  A  few  wet 
days  in  October  and  a  few  chilly 
evenings  seal  the  fate  of  a  seaside 
season,  whereas  a  fine  October  is 
the  thing  that  a  landlady  desires 
above  everything. 

Getting  back  again  towards  the 
end  of  October  is  really  mighty 
pleasant.  In  the  first  place  you 
feel  pretty  certain  that  the  fine 
weather  is  nearly  at  an  end ;  in  the 
second  the  evenings  are  getting 
short ;  and  in  the  third  most  of 
your  Mends  have  returned.  You 
get  back  then  just  at  the  right 
period.  You  have  passed  over 
that  time  when  twilight  is  so  tire- 
some— ^when  it  is  not  dark  enough 
to  dine  by  candle-light  and  too 
dark  to  dine  by  daylight,  when 
you  do  not  know  whether  the 
curtains  should  be  drawn  or  not. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  about  it ; 
you  have  everything  shut  up  at 
six  o'clock,  the  candles  lighted 
and  the  fire  burning.  That,  by 
the  way,  is  another  great  luxury — 
a  good  fire  in  the  chilly  October 
evenings.  How  you  would  have 
liked  to  light  a  fire  at  your  lodg- 
ings at  Sniggleby-in-the-Sand ! 
But  you  feared  your  landlady,  and 
were  doubtful  as  to  the  exorbitant 
price  she  would  charge  for  coals  by 
the  scuttle.  There  were  also  a  lot 
of  abominable  coloured  shavings, 
there  were  stuffings  of  paper,  there 
were  'bright  bars' — those  most 
abominable  and  Pecksniffian  pre- 


tenders of  the  domestic  hearth — 
and  other  domestic  barriers,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
your  object.  Now  how  you  enjoy 
seeing  the  flames  leap  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  noting  the  ruddy  glow 
that  dances  and  glitters  over  every 
polished  surface  in  the  room !  How 
yougaze  on  the  fire ;  howyou  inter- 
change silent  thought  with  it! 
What  a  world  of  romance,  what 
companionship,  what  witchery,  is 
raised  by  a  few  pennyworths  of 
coals  and  a  few  fkrthings'  worth 
of  wood!  You  really  think  to 
yourself  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  your  holiday  you  never,  no, 
never  enjoyed  anything  equal  to 
the  fire  in  your  study  the  evening 
you  came  home. 

Kot  the  least  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  return  is  finding  a 
heap  of  letters,  and  discovering 
how  most  of  tbem  have  answered 
themselves  by  not  having  their 
envelopes  opened.  I  suppose  one 
could  scarcely  pursue  this  course 
in  a  large  house  of  business,  but  I 
am  certain  that  for  ordinary  cor- 
respondence, it  would  save  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble.  Just  keep 
your  letters  for  a  month  without 
looking  at  them,  and  you  would 
be  surprised  to  find  how  few  of 
them  require  replying  to.  Prob- 
ably you  might  get  into  trouble, 
and  you  might  be  accounted  rude 
by  your  friends — ^that  is  altogether 
another  matter.  As  a  question  of 
savingyourself  worry  in  the  matter 
of  epistolary  correspondence,  my 
plan  would  be  most  undoubtedly 
successfuL  You  will  perchance  dis- 
cover also  of  what  very  little  value 
or  importance  you  are  in  that 
world  in  which  you  possibly  con- 
sidered yourself  to  be  a  not  incon- 
siderable luminaiy.  Indeed,  I  gen- 
erally find  that  my  world  gets  on 
somewhat  better  in  my  absedee 
than  my  presence.  If  one  goes 
away  for  a  few  weeks  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  a  number  of  important 
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events  Tentnre  to  come  off  in  one's 
absence.  If  you  miss  reading  your 
Timet  one  day,  you  always  find  it 
contains  the  most  important  news ; 
80  if  you  go  out  of  town,  yon 
geneitdly  dLcoTer  that  the  most 
startling  events  take  place  in  your 
absence.  Yonr  rich  uncle  dies, 
Jones  gets  his  divorce,  Bulleiy 
has  been  invited  by  the  committee 
to  retire  from  his  club;  and  you 
cannot  help  thinking  Uiat  if  you 
had  waited  in  town  on  the  expec- 
tation of  these  things  occurring, 
they  would  never  have  taken  place. 
Directly  your  back  is  turned,  it  ia 
astonishing  the  liberty  events  will 
take. 

Now  it  is  that  the  club  smoking- 
room  begins  to  regain  its  wont^ 
population.  One  by  one  do  the 
wanderers  return,  and  every  even- 
ing brings  an  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  tobacconalians.  They 
come  with  brovm  faces,  with 
the  brightness  and  freshness  that 
plenty  of  exercise  and  prolonged 
sojourn  in  the  open  air  alone  can 
give.  Tou  hear  tales  of  travel  and 
anecdotes  of  adventure  and  com- 
parisons of  hotel-bills  on  all  sides. 
Just  dream  in  your  easy-chair  and 
watch  the  rings  of  smoke  wreathe 
up  from  your  cigarette,  and  you 
will  be  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
patchwork  of  travel-talk  that  per- 
vades the  room. 

'  Stoppingfor  a  conple  of  months 
at  Boulogne.  One  of  the  prettiest 
girls  that  I  ever — ' 


'  £illed  a  fLve-and-thirty  pound 
salmon  just  below  the  Captain's 
Throw  at  Ballyshannon— ' 

'  Met  him  with  Pal  at  the 
Kaltbad— ' 

'  Very  nearly  slipped  down  a 
crevasse  at  Chamouni — ' 

'Met  Edmund  looking  "aw- 
fully fit"  Hombui^ — ' 

'  Had  capital  fishing  with  Xo- 
mad  in  the  Wutach — ' 

'Spent  six  weeks  in  a  house- 
boat on  the  Upper  Thames,  and 
had  a  rare  good  time  of  it — ' 

'  Very  good  bathing  we  had  at 
the  Lide— ' 

'  Johnny  and  Clem  and  the 
whole  lot  at  Scarborough — ' 

'  Nearly  poisoned  with  stinks 
at  Amsterdam — ' 

'  Had  rain  eveiy  day  for  a  fort- 
night at  Conieton — ' 

'  Stopping    with  Loo   at   Ea- 

'  Awfully  pleasant  at  Etretat ; 
girls  bathing,  so  like  Du  Manner's 
sketch — ' 

'  A  good  time  at  Tunbridge 
Wells;  Fenshurst,Pantile8,andall 
the  rest  of  it.  Whom  should  I 
meet  there  but — ' 

'  With  the  Major  at  Dover — ' 

And  so  the  gossip  flies  about. 
And  so  the  smoke  wreathes  up. 
And  so  the  fire  blazes  and  sparkles. 
And  30  London  gradually  awakens 
into  life ;  and  despite  of  all  the 
enjoyments  of  change  of  aii  and 
scene,  few  people  are  sorry  to  be 
'  Home  Again.' 

THE  TINT  TRAVELLER. 
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By  C.  M.  Hawkspord, 
al'thor  of  '  who  wins  miss  burton?  a  tale  of  thb  london  season.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

*  Going  to  be  married?  Why, 
John,  at  your  time  of  life  the 
idea  is  simply  ridiculous.' 

I  was  the  speaker — I,  who  had 
lived  with  my  brother  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  kept  his  house, 
provided  for  all  his  comforts  ;  I, 
who  had  never  hitherto  doubted 
but  that  I  should  contiaue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  I  lived. 

The  startling  information  that 
came  hesitatingly  from  his  lips 
on  that  May  evening,  as  we  sat 
together  after  our  usual  six-o*clock 
dinner,  quite  took  away  my  breath. 

I  saw  John  wince ;  but  I  fan- 
cied a  little  straightforward  speak- 
ing might  put  the  folly  out  of  his 
head ;  so  I  continued, 

*  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  marrying  myself,  John,  as  be- 
lieving this  of  you,  if  it  had  not 
been  you  who  had  told  me ;  and 
even  now  I  fancy  you  must  be 
joking.' 

*■  But  a  man,  Harriette — a  man 
often  marries  late  in  life.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  call  it  late  in 
life ;  but  for  my  part  I  can't 
see  why,  if  a  man  wants  to  en- 
cumber himself  with  a  wife,  he 
does  not  do  so  before  he  is  more 
than  half  a  century  old/ 

'  But  I  am  not  more  than  half 
a  century — ' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense !'  I  re- 
plied. '  There  is  nothing  so  true 
as  figures  except  facts,  and  the 
facts  are  these ;'  and  I  reached 
down  from  a  bookcase  the  great 
family  Bible,  and  turned  to  the 
fly-leaf.     'Let   me   see,*   I  said, 


just  glancing  at  John's  face,  which 
looked  flushed  and  pained,  '  your 
next  birthday  makes  you  fifty- 
one  ;  for  ten  and  seven  are  seven- 
teen, and  ten  are — ' 

John  rose  suddenly  and  went 
to  the  window,  and  I  shut  up  the 
book  and  followed  him. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and 
the  early  spring  flowers  in  the 
garden  sent  up  a  sweet  perfume. 
We  were  both  fond  of  giurdening, 
and  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  it.  At  least,  /  did ;  for  those 
very  flowers  reminded  me  that 
latdiy  John  had  not  been  nearly 
so  much  at  home  as  usual,  some- 
times remaining  absent  for  a  day, 
sometimes  two.  Where?  Tes, 
that  was  the  question.  He  had 
always  said  it  was  to  visit  an  old 
college  friend,  but  my  mind  now 
refused  to  believe  anything. 

^If  this  news  is  really  true, 
John,  you  will  tell  me  who  U  is* 

*  Of  course  I  will ;  and  I  knoyr, 
though  you  feel  severely  now, 
that  when  you  understand  that 
my  happiness — ' 

'Who  is  she?' 

'  Marchmont's  sister.' 

'I  did  not  kno%  he  had  a 
sister.* 

'  She  is  a  step-sister ;  his  father 
mairied  twice.' 

'  I  hope,  John,  Iter  age  at  least 
IB  suitable.' 

The  colour  mounted  perceptibly 
to  his&ce. 

*  I  will  not  tell  you  anything 
about  her ;  you  must  see  her,  and 
then  judge/ 

I  meant  to  do  so,  but  I  did  not 
say  anything  more  about  it  then, 
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for  a  feeling  of  bitterness  rose  in 
my  mind.  Had  I  not  loved  this 
one  brother  all  my  life,  devoted 
myself  to  him,  putting  aside  all 
thoughts  of  marriage,  shunning 
the  opportunities  which  might 
have  given  me  a  home  of  my 
own  1  And  when  he  had  asked 
me,  on  my  mother's  death  twenty 
years  ago,  to  come  and  keep  his 
house  and  make  it  mine,  I  had 
never  hesitated ;  and  notOy  if  he 
married,  it  could  no  longer  be  my 
home,  as  it  had  been  formerly.  I 
was  only  three  years  older  than 
John  j  but  I  felt  as  if  a  great  gap 
divided  us,  he  thinking  of  reen- 
tering on  life,  whilst  I — 

<John,'  I  said — and  my  tone 
vfas  hard,  for  I  feared  to  give 
way,  and  something  in  my  throat 
seemed  to  choke  me^*/  have 
ceased  to  make  you  happy.  It 
must  be  so,  since  you  are  seeking 
out  new  ties.' 

He  turned  round  suddenly  and 
took  both  my  hands  in  his,  and, 
looking  straight  into  my  face 
with  an  earnest  expression  in  his 
deep  gray  eyes,  exclaimed, 

*  If  you  could  only  know,  Har- 
rtette,  what  I  feel  about  you — 
about  all  your  care  of  me,  begin- 
ning from  the  time  when  I  was  a 
mere  boy — ^you  would  not  doubt 
my  love ;  you  would  not  pain  me 
by  saying  the  things  you  are  say- 
ing this  evening.  My  love  for 
you  is  so  great  I  cannot  bear  even 
a  cloud — * 

I  turned  away  suddenly,  and 
gave  a  short  laugh. 

'  You  are  growing  sentimental, 
John,  in  your  old  age.  Is  it  the 
result  of  your  new  schooling  V 

The  flush  mounted  again  to  his 
face ;  he  made  no  reply,  but  went 
out  of  the  room. 

I  stood  as  he  had  left  me  by 
the  window,  for  some  time  trying 
to  grasp  the  reality  of  the  new 
idea  which  had  been  presented  to 
me,  and  unconsciously  my  mind 


wandered  to  the  bed  of  mignonette 
that  was  beneath.  We  had  planted 
it  together ;  he  had  turned  back 
the  mould,  whilst  I  scattered  the 
seed;  and  now  it  was  springing 
into  a  mass  of  delicate  leaves  and 
flowers,  scenting  the  whole  air, 
and  bringing  a  crowd  of  memories 
with  it — memories  of  old  days 
that  would  never  come  back  again. 
John  could  never  be  the  same  to 
me  60  he  had  been.  He  would 
havQ  Hew  interests,  new  ties ;  he 
must  And  all  he  wanted,  all  that 
he  could  care  for,  in  the  woman 
he  made  his  wife. 

His  fcife  !  She  would  rule  his 
house,  the  house  I  had  so  long 
looked  upon  as  mine,  and  where 
for  the  future  I  should  be  nothing. 
It  would  be  her  task  now  to  nurse 
him  in  sickness,  to  comfort  and 
advise  him.  I  saw  before  me 
quite  plainly  the  position  I  should 
soon  have  to  take.  If  the  trial 
had  come  earlier  I  could  have 
borne  it  better;  but  as  it  was, 
the  lean  rushed  to  my  eyes,  the 
tears  I  had  been  striving  to  keep 
back.  I  loved  John  so  dearly 
that  losing  him  like  this  seemed 
a  living  death.  And  after  all, 
who  would  care  for  him  as  I  had 
done  I  Every  action  of  my  life 
for  those  last  twenty  years  had 
sola  reference  to  him  and  his 
comfort.  *  My  brother*  had  been 
the  words  that  had  fallen  most 
often  from  my  lips.  How  many 
nights  had  I  waited  up  for  him 
and  listened  for  his  footstep  !  and 
now  when  he  came  back  it  would 
not  be  to  me — I  should  not  be 
the  one  to  whom  he  would  con- 
fide all  the  little  details  of  his 
absence.  The  first  pressure  of 
his  hand,  the  first  kiss,  would  not 
be  mine*  Were  those  my  tears 
really  falling?  Pshaw,  I  was 
getting  an  old  fool  myself!  So  I 
brushed  them  away  and  went  up- 
stairti 

]fb  fcrther  mention  was  made 
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of  John's  engagement  that  even- 
ing, and  we  were  both  rather 
silent.  The  evening  was  indeed 
nearly  gone  before  we  met  again, 
and  tea  occupied,  or  appeared  to 
occupy,'our  attention — ^mine,  at  all 
events,  and  John  took  np  a  book. 

It  was  not  till  I  went  to  bed 
that  I  made  a  resolve,  which  I 
meant  to  carry  out  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  and  this  was,  to  go  by 
myself  and  see  John's  future  wife. 
John  would,  I  knew,  be  obliged 
to  attend  a  magistrates'  meeting. 
He  had  been  made  a  magistrate 
in  consideration  of  the  respect 
felt  for  him  by  all  the  county, 
and  hitherto  it  had  always  been 
a  great  source  of  pride  to  me,  this 
acknowledgment  of  his  talents, 
when  numbers  of  others,  who 
held  a  far  higher  social  position, 
were  overlooked.  John  certainly 
was  an  unoccupied  man ;  he  had 
originally  been  designed  for  the 
Church,  and  had  gone  as  far  as 
taking  holy  orders ;  but  ill-health 
obliged  him  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  active  work,  so  he  went  abroad 
instead  and  travelled,  laying  up 
stores  of  wisdom  and  experience 
during  the  years  when  I  was  de- 
voting myself  to  my  parents,  who 
were  both  more  or  less  invalids. 

Ah,  well,  that  was  over  at  last, 
and  John  came  back  and  took  me 
home. 

'Harriette,'  he  said,  'I  shall 
never  marry.' 

I  laughed  then,  for  I  expected 
he  would;  but  the  blow  had 
fallen  after  twenty  years,  after  I 
had  given  up  even  the  thought  of 
it ;  and  now,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed 
in  the  blue  room,  which  room 
had  always  been  mine  since  I 
came  to  The  Cedars,  I  was  think- 
ing almost  calmly  of  going  to  see 
John's  wife. 

I  had  spoken  rather  bitterly  to 
John,  about  his  age;  but  then, 
what  was  Jiis  getting  old  to  mine 
— mine,  too,  after  cJl  the  years  I 


had  fancied  myself  at  home? 
There  I  was  at  nearly  fifty-five, 
and  no  fireside  belonged  of  right 
to  me — ^at  nearly  fifty-five,  and 
beginning  the  world  over  again ; 
for  to  stay  in  John's  house  after 
he  married  I  determined  nothing 
should  induce  me.  I  had  a  small 
income  of  my  own  independently 
of  John's,  who  had,  besides  what 
our  parents  could  leave  us,  been 
made  the  heir  of  a  bachelor  uncle, 
who  had  willed  him  six  hundred 
a  year  and  the  pretty  house  in 
which  we  lived,  situated  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties,  and  taking 
its  name  of  The  Cedars  in  con- 
sequence of  having  some  of  those 
lovely  wide-spread^ig  trees  on  the 
lawn,  which,  tradition  said,  had 
originally  been  brought  over  from 
Mount  Lebanon.  I  should  of  course 
have  to  bring  down  my  ideas; 
but  anything  was  preferable  to 
the  thought  of  being  lorded  over 
by  John's  wife. 


CHAPTER  11. 

The  next  morning  John  went 
away  almost  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  I  commenced  pre- 
parations for  my  little  visit,  put- 
ting on  a  dark-gray  silk  di^ — 
the  one  I  always  wore  on  state 
occasions — a  handsome  black-silk 
mantle,  and  a  bonnet — ^well,  not 
too  much  in  the  fashion,  but,  I 
flattered  myself,  becoming  my 
years ;  and  taking  up  a  silk  um- 
brella, without  which  I  never 
went  out,  in  case  it  should  rain,  I 
sallied  forth,  saying  to  myself, 
*  At  all  events,  John's  future  wife 
shall  see  that  the  family  she  is 
about  to  enter  have  no  need  but 
to  look  high,  standing  as  they  do 
in  the  worldl' 

The  village  of  Kingsnorth,  where 
my  brother's  house  was  situated, 
although  three  miles  from  any 
large  town,  exijoyedthe  advantage 
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of  a  wayside  station,  and  towards 
this  I  bent  my  steps.  The  train 
which  passed  at  eleven  would  leave 
me  at  Ivybridge  at  abont  twelve, 
and  from  there  I  intended  walking 
on  to  Mr.  Marchmont's  vicarage, 
for  I  had  often  heard  John  say  it 
was  not  above  half  a  mile  further 
on,  and  accessible  through  some 
very  pretty  lanes. 

The  day  was  hot,  and  the  car- 
riage seemed  covered  with  dust. 
I  always  hated  the  railway,' and 
on  this  occasion  more  so  than 
ever;  but,  having  made  up  my 
mind,  I  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  When  we  reached  Ivy- 
bridge,  there  appeared  to  be  but 
few  passengers  getting  out,  and  no 
one  going  my  way ;  so  asking  the 
porter  to  direct  me  to  ^Mr.  March- 
mont*8  vicarage,  I  started  on  my 
way  alone.  I  arrived  at  last,  both 
ho  and  tired,  and  walked  slowly 
up  the  entrance-drive,  which  was 
hemmed  in  on  either  side  by 
flowering  shrubs  and  whole  masses 
of  geraniums.  The  vicarage  itself 
was  an  old-fashioned  house,  with 
pointed  gables  and  deep  mullioned 
windows ;  with  westeria  and  roses 
climbing  all  round,  so  as  almost 
to  completely  hide  the  red-brick 
waUs.  The  garden  extended  far 
on  either  side,  whilst  a  little  to 
the  left  the  Norman  tower  of  a 
church  was  seen  nestling  in  among 
the  trees. 

So  this,  I  thought,  is  where 
John  has  been  weaving  his  dream, 
living  out  his  fool's  paradise.  My 
ring  was  quickly  answered,  and 
my  inquiry  as  to  whether  Miss 
Marchmont  was  at  home  answer- 
ed in  the  afi&rmative.  The  hall 
struck  deliciously  cool  after  my 
hot  walk,  and  a  desire  to  rest  came 
over  me ;  but  I  put  it  aside — I 
had  my  work  to  do.  The  draw- 
ing-room door  was  opened,  and  I 
went  in.  The  darkness  of  the 
room  at  first  almost  blinded  me, 
coming  as  I  had  done  out  of  the 


noontide  glare  into  the  soft  shade 
given  by  the  lace  curtains  and  the 
closed  jalousies ;  but  in  a  minute 
or  two  things  grew  more  distinct, 
and  I  perceived  that  I  was  not  the 
only  occupant. 

A  girl  was  sitting  on  a  low  seat 
in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  mul- 
lioned windows;  her  back  was 
towards  me,  but  her  face  slightly 
in  profile — a  pretty  little  face, 
with  all  the  soft  touches  of  child- 
hood stamped  upon  it  still.  The 
golden-tinted  hair,  more  in  waves 
than  curls,  was  turned  back  from 
her  ears,  and  hung  over  her 
^shoulders.  Her  dress  was  plain 
white,  the  collar  only  being  re- 
lieved by  a  simple  knot  of  blue 
ribbon. 

I  had  refused  to  give  my  name, 
so  I  remained,  standing  as  I 
was  for  a  minute,  unannounced. 
Then  the  shutting  of  the  door 
startled  the  girl,  who  got  up 
suddenly,  letting  fall,  as  she  did 
so,  the  heavy  volume  which  had 
been  lying  on  her  lap,  the  con- 
tents of  which  she  had  been  read- 
ing. I  don't  know  but  that  I  was 
relieved  when  I  found  that  I  might 
have  a  few  minutes'  respite  before 
I  saw  Miss  Marchmont,  so  I  inti- 
mated to  the  gu'l  not  to  call  any  one. 

*  I  have  not  told  you  my  name,' 
I  said ;  *  but  I  fancy  every  one  in 
this  house  knows  my  brother,  Mr. 
Warner  ?' 

She  looked  at  me  steadily  for 
a  moment,  and  then  came  forward 
and  offered  her  hand. 

'My  brother  and  Mr.  March- 
montare  great  and  also  old  friends ; 
but  my  visit  here  to-day  is  to  his 
sister,  Miss  Marchmont,' 

'Then  you  will  take  off  your 
bonnet  and  resti'  she  said. 

I  untied  the  strings  and  sat 
down,  but  the  girl  remained  stand- 
ing, with  a  wistful  expression  in 
her  blue  eyes. 

'  Is  Miss  Marchmont  at  home  V 
I  asked. 
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A  soft  laugh  answered  me,  and 
'  /  am  Miss  Marchmont  P  came  in 
childish  accents  from  her  lips. 

I  started  up.  '  You  t  it  cannot 
be — it  is  not  possible.  Surely 
my  brother  has  not  been  so  mad 
as  to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife  f 

A  flush  spread  over  her  face, 
and  she  drew  herself  up;  but  I 
continued : 

*FoM,  who  are  young  enough 
to  be  his  grandchild  1  How  old 
are  you]' 

*  Seventeen ;  nearly  eighteen.' 

And  it  was  said  with  a  touch  of 
womanly  dignity,  which  might 
have  amused  me  had  the  circum- 
stances been  less  real  than  they 
unfortunately  were. 

*Do  you  know  how  old  my 
brother  is?'  I  asked;  'because  I 
will  tell  you.  He  will  be  fifty-one 
his  next  birthday,  whilst  you  will 
be  only  eighteen;  eighteen  and 
ten  are  twenty-eight,  and  ten  are 
thirty-eight,  and  ten  are  forty- 
eight,  and  three  are  fifty-one — 
thirty-three  years'  difference !' 

'  It  does  not  matter  to  me  how 
old  he  is,'  she  replied,  in  the  same 
tone  she  had  used  before.  'He 
has  chosen  me.  He  thinks  me  old 
enough,  and — and — ^he  loves  me — ' 

But  here  her  voice  fidtered  a 
little,  and  her  head  bent  over  the 
hands  she  was  nervously  clasping 
together. 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense !  He  is  too 
old  to  fall  in  love,  unless  perhaps 
it  had  been  with  some  one  suit- 
able. As  for  your  life,  child,  it 
would  be  made  miserable,  living 
always  with  a  man  whose  tastes 
and  habits  are  a  lifetime  in  ad- 
vance of  yours.' 

'  Nothmg  can  alter  it  now,'  she 
said. 

'Your  brother— when  do  you 
expect  him?  when  will  he  be  at 
home,  for  I  mud  see  him  ?' 

'He  won't  be  back  till  this 
evening ;  perhaps  not  till  to-mor- 
row morning.' 


I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
wait  for  him ;  but  as  it  was,  how 
could  I  ]  I  sat  down  and  unfas- 
tened my  cloak,  and  as  I  did  so  a 
remembrance  of  the  feeling  with 
which  I  had  so  carefully  put  on 
my  best  clothes  flashed  upon  me. 
Could  it  be  this  child  I  had 
meant  to  impress  with  the  dignity 
of  all  things  pertaining  to  John  % 
I  fancied  then  that,  had  I  found 
John's  choice  suitable,  I  had  been 
prepared  for  being  at  least  recon- 
ciled to  giving  up  my  rights,  and 
retiring;  but  to  put  them  into 
these  baby-hands — to  leave  his 
fireside,  knowing  that  he  had  no 
one  capable  of  managing  for  him — 
'  0  John,  that  it  should  have  come 
to  this !' 

The  next  train  which  stopped 
at  Kingsnorth  did  not  leave  Ivy- 
bridge  till  three.  But  I  could  not 
stay  at  the  vicarage;  I  did  not 
want  to  say  anything  hanh,  and  I 
feared  I  might  if  I  remained. 

'Good-bye,  Miss  Marchmont,' 
I  said,  refEistening  my  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  rising  as  I  spoke.  '  If 
I  have  seemed  harsh,  remember 
that,  compared  to  you,  I  am  an 
old  woman,  and  see  more  plainly 
than  you  do  the  consequences  that 
follow  an  ill-assorted  maniage.' 

She  gave  me  her  hand,  and  I 
saw  the  tears  rising  to  her  eyes. 

'  Poor  child,'  I  exclaimed ;  '  but 
I  do  not  blame  you.' 

She  took  her  hand  suddenly 
away,  and  flinging  herself  down 
upon  the  sofa,  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  I  waited  a 
few  minutes,  watching  the  soft 
golden  head,  on  which  the  sun, 
which  was  creeping  in  through 
the  jalousies,  seemed  to  leave  a 
ray  of  light ;  and  by  one  of  those 
curious  freaks  of  memory  my 
thoughts  went  back,  and  brought 
before  me  a  scene  that  had  hap- 
pened long  and  long  ago.  I  was 
a  girl  once  more,  and  the  July 
sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds 
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-were  singing,  whilst  the  voice  I 
was  never  more  to  hear  had  whis- 
pered its  last  words  of  parting, 
and  my  heart  seemed  breaking. 
But  time  had  effaced  the  childish 
wound  years  before ;  still  the  re- 
membrance of  it  softened  me  at 
that  moment.  I  went  across  the 
room,  and  took  Miss  Marchmont's 
hand  in  mine  as  I  gently  said, 

*  Good-bye.  You  must  not  be 
vexed  with  me.  I  have  your  real 
welfare  at  heart ;  think  well  over 
what  I  have  said,  and  that  I  have 
said  it  as  a  Mend  who  wishes  to 
X)oint  out  to  you  what  others  nu^y 
have  neglected  doing,  and  what 
my  experience  tells  me  is  right.* 

Then  without  another  word  I 
left  the  room,  went  through  the 
cool  flagged  hall,  and  was  once 
more  out  of  doors  and  on  my  way 
back  to  the  station. 

When  I  reached  home,  my  first 
act  was  to  take  off  and  put  away 
my  fine  clothes  in  the  drawers, 
and  resume  again  my  every-day 
costume.  After  that  I  sat  down 
and  waited  for  John's  return. 
How  long  he  was  in  coming ! 
Generally  he  returned  in  time  for 
dinner;  but  the  hour  passed,  and 
I  had  to  dine  alone,  and  it  was 
not  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock  that 
I  heard  the  hall-door  open.  John 
looked  tired,  but  he  stooped  to 
kiss  me,  as  he  always  did,  saying, 

'  I  was  over-persuaded  to  stay 
and  dine  at  Sir  William  Acton's. 
I  hope  you  did  not  wait  for  me, 
Harriette.' 

^I  waited;  but  that  did  not 
signify;  I  h*ve  waited  before, 
John.* 

He  put  his  hand  on  mine  with 
a  caressing  movement,  which  he 
sometimes  used. 

'Have  you  been  dull  to-day, 
Harriette,  or  have  you  been  out  V 

*  Yes,  John,  I  have  been  out — 
further  away  from  home  than  I 
have  been  for  a  long  while.' 

« Where  r 


*  To  Ivybridge.' 

He  took  his  hand  suddenly  from 
off  mine. 

*•  Harriette,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  you  were  going  f 

*  Perhaps,'  I  replied,  *  it  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had;  I 
should,  at  all  events,  have  been 
spared  the  painful  surprise  that 
waited  me.  John^  you  canH  really 
mean  to  marry  that  child  /' 

John's  face  paled,  and  by  the 
lamplight  I  was  attracted  to  ob- 
serve the  gray  hairs  which  had  be- 
gun to  mingle  with  the  brown. 
He  looked  older  to-night,  I  fieai- 
cied,  than  I  had  ever  thought 
him,  and  this  gave  me  couiage  to 
speak. 

^  I  went  to  Ivybridge,  expecting 
to  find  a  woman  in  Miss  March- 
mont — some  one,  John,  who  could 
have  taken  up  her  proper  position 
in  the  county  as  your  wife,  some 
one  who  would  be  a  companion  to 
you ;  as  it  is — ^ 

*  As  it  is,  she  is  the  only  woman 
I  have  ever  cared  for  since — you 
know,  Harriette,  since  when.  I 
thought  I  should  never  care  for 
any  one  again.  I  never  meant  to 
have  loved  Dora  more  than  I 
should  have  loved  any  sister  of 
Marchmont's.  I  was  carried  on 
imperceptibly  till — ^till — * 

I  did  not  speak,  so  he  continued, 

*  Till  I  found  out  how  very  dear 
she  had  become,  and  then,  befbre 
I  let  her  know  anything  about  it, 
I  spoke  to  Marchmont  fully  and 
candidly ;  and  he,  far  from  look- 
ing upon  it  as  you  do,  was  per- 
fectiy  satisfied  that  if  she  cared 
forme,  and — ' 

'  ]^o  child  like  that,'  I  exclaim- 
ed hastily,  *  could  know  her  own 
mind.  She  has  never,  perhaps, 
had  a  lover  of  any  kind,  and  her 
vanity  is  flattered ;  remember  this 
in  years  to  come,  when  she  will 
still  be  a  girl  and  you — ^ 

'O  Harriette,  why  torture  me 
with  prognostications  of  the  fu- 
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ture  ?  Whilst  I  am  happy  in  the 
present,  why  not  allow  me  to  re- 
main so )' 

^  Because  your  foundation  is  on 
sand,  John.  /  love  you  also ;  I 
have  loved  you  all  these  years, 
and  I  ask  you  to  give  it  up.* 

John  took  a  rapid  turn  in  the 
room ;  then  standing  still  before 
me,  he  replied, 

*  If  I  thought  it  for  her  happi- 
ness I  would  do  so  even  now, 
Harriette';  but  my  little  Dora — ' 

I  laughed.  *The  feelings  of 
seventeen,  John,  will  not  be  so 
hopelessly  involved.  Send  her  a 
doU,  and  see  if  that  might  not 
prove  a  sufficient  consolation.' 

Something  like  anger  spread  it- 
self over  Jolm's  face ;  but  it  passed 
away,  and  he  said  gently, 

*  Harriette,  you  are  vexed  and 
you  are  disappointed  in  me,  so  I 
forgive  you ;  but  remember,  Hax- 
riette,  the  hard  things  you  are 
now  saying  are  about  my  wife,  I 
am  so  far  influenced  by  your 
opinion  that  to-morrow  I  will  go 
to  Ivybridge,  speak  again  to 
Marchmont,  telling  him  your  opi- 
nion, and  offer  Dora  her  release.' 

I  smiled  grimly  as  I  thought 
how  weU  she  knew  it  already; 
but  I  said  nothing. 

*  If,*  he  continued,  *  Dora  still 
wishes  it,  I  shall  carry  out  my 
engagement.* 

*  John,  you  are  your  own  mas- 
ter; I  have  only  done  and  said 
all  this  because  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  and  if  the  future  should 
turn  out  as  you  don't  now  expect, 
you  won't  blame  me.  I  feel,  John, 
that  I  have  lost  you — that  a  baby- 
face  has  come  between  us ;  but  I 
shall  go  away  and — ' 

'  Harriette,  you  will  not  leave 
us ;  so  long  as  I  have  a  home,  my 
sister  must  share  it.  Harriette, 
you  are  not  serioudy  thinking  of 
leaving?*  And  John  took  both 
my  hands,  and  looked  into  my 
face.     '  Harriette,  I  cannot  spare 


you,  now  that  we  have  been  to- 
gether so  many  years.' 

I  had  to  gulp  down  something 
that  was  like  a  sob,  but  I  only 
partly  conceded  the  point. 

^John,  I  am  nothing  to  you 
now;  you  will  be  better  alone.* 
And  I  took  up  my  candle  and  rose 
to  go. 

He  opened  the  door  for  me. 

'  Bemember  that  room  will  be 
yours  always,  Harriette,  and  I 
shall  always  be  your  brother,  and 
The  Cedars  your  home.' 

I  did  not  answer,  but  went 
straight  up-stairs,  feeling  already 
a  guest  in  my  brother's  house. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  FELT  perfectly  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  of  what  would  be 
the  result  of  John's  visit  to  Ivy- 
bridge.  Of  course  Mr.  Marchmont 
would  not  wish  the  engagement 
given  up,  when  it  offered  so  many 
advantages  to  his  little  sister,  who 
was,  I  made  no  doubt,  taken  by 
him  through  kindness ;  for  I  now 
remembered  having  heard  of  some 
stepbrothers,  so  if  he  was  expected 
to  provide  for  them  also,  the 
marriage  of  Dora  with  a  man 
like  my  brother  would  be  most 
desirable.  I  had  always  hitherto 
respected  Mr.  Marchmont,  but 
now  I  longed  to  see  him  and 
speak  my  mind.  But  wishing 
was  no  use,  and  before  we  met 
again  it  was  too  late. 

I  saw  by  John's  face,  the  mo- 
ment he  came  in  after  his  visit  to 
Ivybridge,  that  my  worst  fears 
were  confirmed.  He  looked  ten 
years  younger,  and  was  brimming 
over  with  hilarity  like  a  school- 
boy. He  kissed  me  gaily,  and 
said  it  was  'All  right,'  and  that 
Marchmont  had  behaved,  as  he 
always  did,  like  an  own  brother ; 
and,  moreover,  the  wedding  was 
fixed  to  take  place  quite  quietly. 
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early  the  following  month,  from 
his  house,  and  that  I  of  course 
was  expected  to  go. 

But  of  this  arrangement  I  would 
not  hear.  After  what  had  passed, 
I  determined  to  keep  out  of  being 
present  at  the  ceremony.  I  would 
only  consent  to  remain  and  pre- 
pare the  house  for  them,  and 
then,  just  before  their  return,  go 
on  a  visit  to  an  old  friend. 

To  this  also  John  objected, 
wishing  to  persuade  me  to  be  at 
home  to  receive  them ;  but  I  in- 
sisted, and  so  it  was  finally  settled. 
'You  know  you  have  your 
home  here,*  John  said  the  night 
he  wished  me  good-bye.  'The 
blue  room  will  be  kept  for  you 
exclusively;  and,  Harriette,  you 
must  try  and  love  my  little  Dora, 
for  we  can  be  so  happy  all  together 
if  you  only  wilL' 

I  carried  out  all  my  plans ;  I  pre- 
pared the  house,  making  such  little 
alterations  as  it  now  required;  and 
a  few  days  before  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  returned,  I  packed  up 
my  things  and  went  away.  The 
lady  with  whom  I  intended  to 
stay  had  been  my  school  com- 
panion and  friend  years  ago,  and 
the  friendship  had  been  in  some 
degree  kept  up.  At  all  events,  I 
had  received  on  several  occasions 
the  most  pressing  invitations  to 
visit  her  in  her  north-country 
home;  so  that  now  I  felt  no 
scruple  in  availing  myself  of  the 
opportunity,  and  going.  She  r^ 
ceived  me  most  kindly,  and  we 
tried  to  fill  in  the  blank  intervals 
that  had  elapsed.  Her  home  was 
pretty,  and  some  of  her  fSetmily, 
who  had  grown  up  and  married, 
were  settled  in  tiie  immediate 
neighbourhood,  so  we  were  not 
duU.  But  somehow  I  could  not 
settle.  The  thought  of  John 
haunted  me.  I  felt  so  utterly  sepa- 
rated from  him,  more  especially  as 
I  seldom  heard  from  them,  (hice 
or  twice  since  their  marriage  a 


letter  had  come  in  Dora's  childish 
handwriting,  and  John's  name 
recurred  often,  but  only  in  con- 
nection with  places  they  had 
visited  or  things  they  had  seen. 
In  his  own  letters  he  spoke  fre- 
quently of  Dora,  but  I  felt  that 
unless  I  saw  him  I  should  never 
know  if  he  were  really  happy  or 
not.  My  warnings  had  estranged 
his  confidence,  and  no  little  details 
came  to  enlighten  me. 

Mrs.  Marriott  suggested  that, 
since  my  old  home  was  in  a 
measure  broken  up,  I  should  re- 
main with  her  altogether ;  and  I 
partly  consented,  writing  first  to 
John  and  telling  him  my  possible 
intention.  Jolm's  letter  pained 
me;  for  although  he  did  not 
urge  my  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
he  did  not  negative  it;  and  I 
fancied  I  gathered  from  what  he 
said  a  wish,  perhaps  his,  perhaps 
Dora's,  that  I  should  come  to  the 
arrangement  I  had  suggested,  and 
net  return  again  to  them.  That 
determined  me.  Was  I  not  John's 
only  dsterl  had  I  not  been  every- 
thing to  him  hitherto  ?  was  I  to 
drop  so  entirely  into  the  back- 
ground, see  him  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals, and  have  his  affections 
steadily  alienated  from  me  by  his 
baby-wife  ? 

]N^o,  never !  I  refused  Mrs. 
Marriott's  offer,  leavingmy  brother 
to  suppose  I  had  accepted  it,  or, 
atall events, that  I  was  undecided; 
and  one  day,  quite  unexpected  by 
them,  I  returned  to  The  Cedars. 
I  left  my  luggage  at  the  little 
Kingsnorth  station,  and  walked 
up  to  the  house  quite  alone.  The 
garden  was  looking  brilliant  with 
summer  flowers,  and  a  kind  of 
dreamy  beauty  was  upon  every- 
thing. I  fancied  that  I  had  never 
seen  it  look  so  pretty  before,  but 
I  was  afraid  to  linger.  I  crept  in 
at  the  hall-door  without  meeting 
any  one,  and  went  straight  up- 
stairs to  my  own  room. 
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Everythmg  was  as  I  had  left  it, 
only  the  blinds  were  down,  and 
the  bed  nnmade.  Hearing  a  foot- 
step outside  I  peeped  eautiously, 
but  found  it  was  only  Anne  the 
old  servant  She  started  so  on 
seeing  me  that  I  feared  she  would 
betray  my  arriyal;  so,  laying  a 
finger  on  my  lips,  I  beckoned  her 
into  the'room,  and  closed  the  door. 

'Anne,'  I  said,  'I  have  come 
back  unexpectedly,  wishing  it  to 
be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  your 
master  and  mistress.  Is  your 
master  at  home  V 

No ;  the  master  was  out,  but  the 
mistress  was  in  the  garden.  I 
drew  back  a  portion  of  the  blind 
and  looked  .out.  A  slight  girlish 
figure,  dressed  all  in  white,  with 
soft  golden  hair  passed  behind  the 
ears  and  felling  over  the  shouldess, 
was  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  a 
shady  bit  of  the  lawn,  just  where 
the  cedars  spread  their  dark  arms 
above  her,  and  I  recognised  Dora. 
Her  head  was  bent  over  a  book 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  but 
every  now  and  then  she  would 
raise  it  and  remain  perfectly  stiQ 
in  a  listening  attitude.  I  dropped 
the  blind,  glanced  at  my  watch, 
and,  seeing  it  was  nearly  five, 
knew  that  she  expected  my 
brother.  I  despatched  Anne  to 
get  me  some  hot  water,  and  re- 
moving my  travelling  things,  I 
supplied  myself  with  a  dinner- 
dress  from  the  wardrobe.  That 
done,  I  returned  to  my  poet  at  the 
window ;  but  not  the  same,  for 
there  was  another  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  firont 
entrance. 

Presently  I  heard  a  whistle, 
then  the  sound  of  quick  feet,  and 
Dora  was  fiying  down  the  walk 
and  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

In  another  few  minutes  she 
appeared  again,  but  not  alone,  for 
she  was  leaning  on  my  brother's 
arm  and  smiling  up  into  his  face. 
For  a  moment  they  paused,  and 


then  she  dropped  his  arm,  and 
clasping  both  her  hands  behind 
her,  danced  backwards  before  him 
all  the  way  up  the  walk.  It  was 
a  child's  act,  expressive  of  a  child's 
joy ;  and  the  little  blue-kid  slippers 
which  she  wore  on  her  feet  made 
her  seem  like  a  fairy -dancer,  as 
they  lightly  touched  and  retouched 
the  ground.  But  again  on  reach- 
ing the  door  she  paused,  and  going 
back  to  my  brother,  put  her  arm 
once  more  caressingly  through 
Ids,  and  so  clinging  to  him  they 
passed  into  the  house  and  out  of 
sight. 

I  dropped  the  blind  and  sat 
down.  I  did  not  know  if  any- 
thing had  happened  more  than  I 
expected,  but  I  felt  angry.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  return  home  to 
which  John  had  been  used !  I 
had  never  failed  to  greet  him;  but 
as  a  woman  greets  a  man,  and  that 
too  a  man  who  had  outlived  his 
youth  and  left  it  far  behind,  even 
in  feeling.  Could  Dora's  conduct 
be  acceptable  to  my  staid  brother 
John  I  My  thoughts  were  inter- 
rupted by  Anne. 

*  The  master  is  home,'  she  said, 
'and  dinner  is  going  in,  so  will 
you  please  to  come  down  V 

'And  they  don't  guess  I  am 
heref 

*  O  dear,  no  !* 

'  It  win  be  a  pleasant  surprise,' 
I  said.  But  I  hardly  know  if  I 
believed  it,  for  I  paused  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  reluctant  to 
enter ;  then  I  turned  the  handle 
softly,  and — 

I  scarcely  know  what  I  felt ; 
but  I  did  not  advance  a  step,  and 
I  was  unnoticed.  I  had  already 
wondered  how  my  brother,  grave 
student  as  he  was,  could  bear  the 
constant  fluttering  round  him  of  a 
child -wife;  but  I  had  not  sus- 
pected that  he  himself  could  so 
fer  forget  his  dignity  and  his 
years  as  to  be  where  I  found  him 
that  day. 
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Dora  was  half  sitting,  half  lying 
in  a  large  armchair,  whilst  my 
brother  was  kneeling  before  her, 
in  the  very  act  of  kissing  the 
little  blae-slippered  feet. 

Some  involuntary  movement 
of  mine  must  have  attracted  them ; 
for  the  next  moment  they  were 
aware  of  my  presence,  and  John 
had  started  up,  exclaiming, 

<  Haxriette,  is  it — can  it — ^be 
you?' 

'You  took  me  for  a  ghost,'  I 
said,  as  I  advanced  into  the  room. 

'  I  cannot  even  now  realise  that 
it  is  your  bodily  presence.' 

'  I  excuse  you,  and  can  believe 
in  your  being  somewhat  visionaiy, 
but  you  need  not  let  it  cany  you 
so  far.' 

In  the  next  instant  his  arm 
was  round  me,  and  both  he  and 
Dora  were  giving  me  a  welcome. 

'  I  have  come  as  I  have,  think- 
ing that  when  you  both  urged 
me  to  look  upon  The  Cedars  as  my 
home,  you  meant  it,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  refused  all  other 
invitations,  and  am  here  to-day.' 

It  may  have  been  fancy,  but  at 
all  events  I  thought  I  saw  a  glance 
exchanged  between  my  brother 
and  his  wife.  The  dinner,  how- 
ever, being  announced,  John  gave 
me  his  arm  and  tried  to  assume  a 
gaiety  I  knew  he  was  not  feeling ; 
for  we  were  all,  more  or  less, 
embarrassed. 

In  the  dining-room  Dora  hesi- 
tated as  to  what  seat  she  should 
take,  when  my  brother,  putting 
his  hand  on  her  shoidder,  motion- 
ed her  to  the  chair  opposite 
his  own,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

'Harriette  will  understand  it, 
Doia.' 

Of  course  I  never  meant  again 
to  take  the  place  of  honour  in  my 
brother's  house ;  but  it  was  very 
disagreeable  having  it  pointed  out 
to  me  the  first  day  of  my  arrival, 
and  it  made  me  feel  a  visitor. 

The  conversation  during  dinner 


was  constrained,  and  Dora  did  her 
duties  as  hostess  with  a  shy 
anxiety  for  my  comfort  which 
was  hardly  necessary  in  a  houso 
which  I  had  ruled  so  many  years. 
Anne  was  the  only  person  who 
appeared  thoroughly  at  her  ease ; 
and  she  informed  me  that  my 
luggage  had  arrived  and  been 
taken  up-stairs,  with  a  cheerful 
respect  that  did  more  to  reconcile 
me  to  the  step  I  had  taken  than 
my  brother's  reiterated  assurances 
that  he  was  '  so  glad  to  see  me.' 

llie  evening  passed  off  some- 
what heavily.  First  of  all,  John 
came,  and  sitting  down  by  me 
tried  to  appear  interested  in  the 
details  of  my  visit  to  the  north ; 
but  I  saw  his  eyes  wandering 
unconsciously  to  where  Dora  was 
standing,  and  presently  he  joined 
her,  and  she  went  to  the  piano 
and  sang.  After  that  they  went 
into  the  garden,  and  remained  so 
long,  that  I  followed  to  remind 
them  that  the  evening  was  too 
chilly  to  run  such  risks;  but  Dora 
only  laughed. 

'Bemember,  John,'  I  said,  'you 
are  not  so  young  as  you  were,  and 
as  people  get  on  in  years  they 
must  be  carefuL' 

He  flushed  at  the  remark,  and 
I  guessed  by  it  that  his  age  was  a 
sore  subject.  Surely  this  was  only 
the  first-fruit  of  the  mistake  he  had 
made ;  and  would  not  others  come] 
Dora  was  merely  a  child,  and  per- 
haps happy  now — Chappy  at  her 
importance  and  the  new  dignity 
of  her  position;  but  in  the  future 
how  would  it  be  ? 

Long  after  I  went  up  to  my 
room  I  heard  John's  step  on  the 
stair.  He  was  whistling  the  air 
of  a  Spanish  march,  which  I  had 
not  heard  for  years,  since,  indeed, 
he  was  a  boy — well,  a  boy  com- 
pared to  what  he  was  now.  Then 
came  soft  whisperings;  then  a 
door  shut,  and  all  was  stilL 

This  was  my  coming  home  ! 
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They  had  tried  to  make  me  wel- 
come, but  I  felt  somehow  I  was 
not  wanted,  and  this,  I  said,  after 
having  sacrificed  so  much  to  John 
all  mj  life ;  but  I  will  not  grudge 
the  remainder  of  it,  and  the  day 
may  yet  be  when  he  wiU  come 
back  to  me. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  BOOK  became  settled  as  before 
at  The  Cedars,  with  one  exception. 
I  saw  less  of  John.  He  spent 
more  time  at  home,  but  it  was 
with  Dora.  He  would  follow  her 
about  the  garden,  helping  her  to 
take  cuttings  of  geraniums,  plant  or 
water,  and  do  a  thousand  things 
he  had  never  used  to  care  about ; 
and  if  he  went  out,  and  Dora  did 
not  accompany  him,  she  would  be 
waiting,  as  I  found  her  doing  the 
first  day  I  arrived,  no  matter  even 
if  it  rained,  for  then  she  would 
wrap  herself  in  a  big  cloak  and  let 
the  rain-drops  patter  on  her  head, 
an  infatuation  I  vainly  urged  her 
to  give  up ;  but  she  would  only 
smile  a  wistful  pleading  smile,  and 
assuring  me  it  did  her  no  harm, 
as  she  had  been  used  to  it  all  her 
life,  go  out  the  very  next  time  the 
opportunity  occurred. 

I  sat  more  in  my  own  room 
than  I  had  used  to  do,  seeing  my 
presence  was  no  longer  required, 
and  neither  my  brother  nor  my 
brother*s  wife  made  any  objection. 
I  interfered  in  the  house  as  little 
as  possible,  except  when  I  felt  my 
brother's  interests  were  being  sa- 
crificed to  Dora's  inexperience,  and 
then  I  spoke;  but  John  never 
seemed  quite  pleased,  whilst  Dora 
was  so  childishly  sensitive,  that 
my  duty  was  all  the  more  dis- 
agreeable.    Still  I  did  it. 

And  so  the  autumn  crept  upon 
us,  and  gave  way  in  turn  to  win- 
ter, and  the  winter  set  in  with  a 
will,  promising  to  be  more  severe 
than  it  had  been  known  in  our 


part  of  the  country  for  years.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  an  invitation 
came  for  John  and  his  wife  to  a 
large  ball  given  by  one  of  the 
county  families.  The  idea  of 
their  going  never  struck  me,  and 
I  was  more  than  astonished  when 
I  heard  Dora  say  she  had  written 
the  acceptance,  which  she  did,  as 
she  handed  a  note  to  my  brother 
to  read.  He  glanced  at  me  as  he 
took  it,  but  I  did  not  speak  till 
Dora  had  gone  out  of  the  room  ; 
then  I  said, 

*  Surely,  John,  you  are  not 
thinking  of  driving  ten  miles  to  a 
ball,  and  in  weather  Hke  this  V 

*'!  don't  think  I  have  any 
right  to  deny  Dora  all  amusement, 
and—' 

^And  so  you  are  going  into 
dancing  society  at  your  time  of 
life !  In  my  day  a  woman  was 
expected  to  accommodate  her 
tastes  to  her  husband's.' 

'  And  so  she  does ;  it  was  my 
own  wish  she  should  go.' 

'  O,  that  alters  the  case ;  but  I 
think  you  are  hardly  wise  in  giv- 
ing her  a  taste  for  amusements 
which  you  can't  enjoy  yourself.' 

A  cloud  came  across  his  face ; 
and  I  added, 

*  Putting  her  in  the  way  of 
temptation.' 

'What  do  you  mean,  Harriette) 
explain  yourself.' 

'Dora  is  still  a  mere  child, 
and  hardly  knows  how  much  she 
would  appreciate  companions  of 
her  own  age.  At  home  she  can 
make  no  comparisons,  and  at  her 
brother's  she  was  equally  fortu- 
nate ;  but  in  society,  at  baUs,  the 
case  will  be  different.' 

He  was  about  to  answer  when 
Dora  came  back.  She  was  cold 
with  standing  at  the  open  door, 
and  she  put  both  her  hands  in  her 
husband's  as  she  sat  down  on  a 
low  stool  at  his  feet.  The  cloud  that 
had  risen  died  out,  as  he  stooped 
'  down  to  kiss  the  upturned  face. 
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We  shall  see,  I  thouglit  as  I  left 
the  room,  how  all  this  will  end. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  a 
week  after  the  invitation  to  the 
ball  had  been  received  I  met, 
whilst  paying  a  visit  in  Kings- 
north,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  house.  She  expressed  their 
ignorance  of  my  return,  and  beg- 
ged I  would  take  a  verbal  invi- 
tation, and  be  present  with  my 
brother  and  his  wife.  The  idea 
of  accepting  at  first  never  entered 
my  head ;  but  I  suddenly  formed 
a  resolution  and  determined  to  go. 
I  did  not  mention  anything  about 
it  to  John  or  Dora,  but  I  got  out 
my  long-hoarded  purple -velvet 
dress,  and  arranged  a  cap  of  old 
point  which  had  belonged  to  my 
grandmother,  and  this,  together 
with  buying  a  pair  of  gloves, 
completed  my  preparations,  and 
on  the  eventful  night,  when  I  put 
them  on,  their  effect  gave  me  per- 
fect satisfaction. 

We  had  dined  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  as  the  carriage  was  to 
come  for  us  a  little  before  nine. 
Unfortunately  it  was  snowing 
quite  fast,  and  bitterly  cold.  When 
I  had  completed  my  dressing, 
which  did  not  take  long,  I  went 
down  quietly  and  sat  over  the  fire 
in  a  little  study — John's  especial 
sanctum — ^which  was  beyond,  but 
which  led  out  of  the  drawing- 
rooms.  John  had  come  down  also, 
and  was  walking  to  and  fxo  in 
the  farther  drawing-room  in  the 
restless  way  men  have  when  put 
out  of  their  usual  habits,  glancing 
now  at  the  clock,  now  at  tiie  door. 
Then  the  carriage  drove  up  and 
the  bell  rang,  and  at  last  there 
came  a  sound  of  rustling  on  the 
stairs,  and  Dora  entered. 

I  had  always  heen  obliged  to 
consider  Dora  pretty  wifii  the 
prettiness  of  youth;  but  her 
beauty  had  assumed  quite  a  new 
character.  Her  dress  was  the  same 
she  had  worn  as  a  bride,  white 
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satin,  with  a  cloud  of  white  lace 
over  it,  and  a  wreath  of  water- 
lilies  in  her  hair.  As  she  came 
in  she  gathered  round  her  her 
trailing  skirt  and  swept  her  hus- 
band a  curtsy,  opening  her  fan, 
holding  it  up  to  her  face  and 
glancing  over  it  at  him  as  she  did 
so.  It  was  the  perfection  of  co- 
quetry— innate  coquetry.  When 
she  rose  again  my  brother  was  still 
etanding  wrapt  in  admiration. 

'Little  Dora,'  he  said,  'I  do 
not  know  you ;  what  wave  of  the 
enchanter's  wand  has  done  iiV 

^  Am  I  always  to  be  Cinderella 
-never  to  have  a  fairy  godmo- 
ther?' 

John  smiled. 

'  I  am  very  proud  of  you,  Dora; 
but  see,  here  is  your  bouquet.' 

And  as  he  spoke  he  handed  her 
a  lovely  bouquet^  composed  en- 
tirely of  white  and  rare  exotics, 
which  at  that  time  of  year  must 
have  cost  a  little  fortune,  for 
we  had  nothing  like  them  at  The 
Cedars.  She  swept  another  curt- 
sy; then  putting  down  her  fan 
and  bouquet,  raised  both  her  arms, 
and  rested  her  head  on  my  bro- 
ther's shoulder.  He  kissed  her ; 
then  holding  her  horn  him  ex- 
claimed, 

'Where is Harriettet  Harriette 
must  see  you.' 

'  I  am  here,'  I  said,  coming  for- 
ward. 

'  Hairiette,  you  dressed  1  Is  it 
possible  you  are — ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  going  to  the  balL' 

John  and  his  wife  both  looked 
quite  frightened. 

'Is  it  anything  so  very  wonder- 
ful,' I  said, '  that  I  shoiQd  go  out, 
when  you  do  it,  John  %  And  you 
need  not  be  afiraid,  for  I  have  been 
invited.' 

'  I  am  so  glad,'  exclaimed  Dora; 
'but  why  did  you  not  tell  us? 
And  how  well  she  looks,  does  she 
notf  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  my 
brother's  arm. 
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^  I  am  too  old  for  flattery,'  I 
said,  '  and  young  enough  to  be 
impatient  to  be  off ;  besides,  it  ifl 
hardly  fair  to  keep  the  carriage 
waiting  on  such  a  night  as  this.' 

John  offered  me  his  arm,  but  I 
refused,  and  resolutely  insisted  on 
having  my  back  to  the  horses. 
The  drive  was  by  no  means  plea- 
sant, being  bitterly  cold,  in  spite 
of  feet-warmers  and  wraps ;  and 
it  took  us  an  hour  and  a  half,  m 
that  it  was  half-past  ten  before 
we  airived,  which  was  considered 
late  for  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  house  was  brilliant  with 
lights,  and  the  sound  of  music 
began  almost  as  soon  as  we  enter- 
ed the  avenue.  The  host  and  hos- 
tess received  us  most  graciously, 
whilst  Dora  evidently  excited  the 
greatest  admiration.  Even  in  the 
ball,  where  most  of  the  county 
belles  were  assembled,  she  lost 
none  of  her  attractionfr--she  look- 
ed so  young  and  fresh,  a  delicate 
flush  lighting  up  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  expectant 
enjoyment.  John  had  not  been 
to  a  party  of  this  description  for 
so  many  years,  that  as  one  by  one 
the  men.  he  knew  passed  him 
they  each  exclaimed  in  surprise, 

*  You  here,  Warner !  what  wiU 
happen  next  ]'  and  a  number  of 
other  remarks  of  the  same  kind. 

Dora  was,  of  course,  asked  to 
dance.  I  thought  my  brother 
foolish  in  allowing  it,  and  he 
might  have  prevented  it,  seeing 
that  she  told  him  she  was  quite 
amused  remaining  with  him ;  but 
he  insisted,  and  she  went  off  with 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  house.  John 
turned  to  me  and  offered  his  acm, 
and  just  as  he  did  so  a  gentleman 
— some  stranger  who  was  standing 
close  by — asked, 

*  Who  is  that  lovely  girl  P 
The   answer  must  have  told, 

for  a  surprised  exclamation  fol- 
lowed. 

*  He !  you  don't  say  so  1  Why, 


he  is  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father r 

I  glanced  at  John  to  see  if  he 
had  heard  it;  but  he  made  no 
sign  except  by  taking  his  breath 
rather  shorter,  and  biting  his  un- 
der lip.  • 

'  Are  you  going  to  play  cards, 
Johnr 

'  Ko,  I  shall  remain  here ;  and 
youl* 

'  I  shall  do  the  same.' 

So  we  both  found  chairs  and 
sat  down;  mutual  Mends  came 
up,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  midst 
of  the  whirl  of  what  is  called  so- 
ciety. After  every  dance  Dora 
came  back  to  John,  and  as  the 
evening  advanced  she  seemed, 
instead  of  getting  tired,  to  grow 
brighter  and  brighter.  Surely 
John's  experiment  was  a  danger- 
ous one,  but  I  did  not  realise  how 
dangerous  till  a  little  later.  Dora 
was  to  dance  a  quadrille  with  a 
friend  of  my  brother's,  a  man  who 
had  asked  her  out  of  compliment 
to  him,  and  they  were  standing  a 
little  way  off,  waiting  for  the  set 
ta  £Dnn,  when  a  young  man  push- 
ed  to  the  front,  and  exclaimed  as 
he  seized  her  hand, 

*'  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  you  are 
Mias  Marchmont )' 

A  crimson  flush  mounted  to 
Dora's  £ice,  and  she  was  about  to 
speak  when  her  partner  inter- 
rupted her,  saying, 

^  I  see  I  shall  have  to  reintro- 
duce you  in  your  new  character. 
This  lady  is  now  Mrs.  Warner.' 

The  young  man  dropped  her 
hand  with  a  gesture  of  surprise, 
turning  so  pale  that  I  thought  he 
would  have  fallen,  when  by  a  vio- 
lent effort  he  so  fieu'  recovered  him- 
self as  to  bend  forward  and  say 
something  in  a  low  tone.  Dora 
apparently  acquiesced,  and  then 
joined  the  aheady  waiting  qua- 
drille. 

I  saw  that  John  had  turned 
white  even  to  the  lips.    He  re- 
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cognised,  as  I  did,  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  the  situation ;  but  I 
was  sure  he  would  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation as  soon  as  the  dance  was 
over.  Just  as  the  last  figure  was 
ending,  the  ladj  of  the  house 
glided  up,  and  begged  my  brother 
would  allow  her  to  introduce  a 
Mrs.  Wilberforce,  whom  she  was 
desirous  of  his  taking  up  to  sup- 
per. I  saw  a  refusal  on  John's 
fieuse;  but  he  had  no  time — the 
lady  was  standing  by,  introduced, 
and  his  arm  offered  and  accepted. 
John  turned  a  wist^  look  as  he 
left  the  room.  The  quadrille  was 
oyer,  and  the  young  man  was 
claiming  Dora's  hand. 

When  John  returned,  a  waltz 
had  begun,  but  Dora  was  not 
among  the  dancers.  John  did 
not  offer  to  go  and  look  for  her, 
although  I  am  sure  he  longed  to 
do  so. 

*  Have  you  had  supper  1'  I  said. 

'  No,'  he  replied  abstractedly. 

'  Suppose,  then,  that  we  two  old 
people  go  up  together?' 

'Presently,Harriette,presently.' 

'You  are  so  vigilant  a  chape- 
ron you  forget  yoinself,  and  I  am 
hungry.' 

^  I  am  not  vigilant,  but  I — ^I 
like  to  watch  my  httle  Dora  enjoy- 
ing herself.' 

'Which  she  is  now  doing  so 
thoroughly  that  you  may  be  con- 
tent to  leave  her  for  a  little ;'  and 
I  got  up  as  I  said  it 

John  looked  for  a  moment  al- 
most angry;  then  he  smiled  rather 
a  sad  smile  and  took  me  in  to 
supper. 

We  did  not  remain  long  after 
that ;  my  brother  seemed  anxious 
to  be  off,  and  Dors  did  not  ask  to 
stay,  although  her  dancing-card 
was  full.  The  young  man  we  did 
not  see  again  till  just  as  we  got 
into  the  caniage ;  tiben  some  one's 
hand  came  in  at  the  window,  and 
a  voice  wished  Dora  good-night. 

We  were  very  silent  all  the  way 


home.  Dora  lay  with  her  head  rest- 
ing on  my  brother's  arm,  and  spoke 
to  him  occasionally,  but  in  whis- 
pers, so  that  I  could  not  hear  by 
reason  of  the  noise  of  the  wheeU. 
The  snow  had  ceased,  and  a  hard 
frost  set  in,  and  although  the 
moon  and  stars  were  shining  we 
were  obliged  to  go  very  slowly 
to  prevent  the  horse  from  falling, 
so  that  it  took  two  hours  to  get 
back.  We  separated  almost  im- 
mediately on  our  arrival,  but  I 
saw,  when  in  the  full  light,  that 
John  looked  worn  and  harassed, 
whilst  Dora  was  still  bright 

'  I  am  only  a  little  tired,'  she 
said,  '  and  I  have  enjoyed  myself 
so  much — so  very  much.' 

'You  seemed  to  have  met  an 
old  friend.' 

'  Yes,  was  it  not  strange)  I  have 
known  him  since  we  were  chil- 
dren, when  he  used  to  call  me  his 
little  wifs.  He  has  been  abroad 
for  two  years,  and  did  not  know 
Iwasmanied.  I  hardly  recognised 
my  old  name  of  Dora  Marchmont, 
and  he  could  not  understand  my 
other.'  She  laughed  as  she  said 
it,  and  putting  her  arm  through 
my  brother's,  they  went  up-stairs. 

P«w  John  / 


CHAPTER  V. 

Thb  next  day  we  were  all  more 
or  less  tired,  and  the  ball  was 
hardly  mentioned.  John  devoted 
himself  as  usual  to  Dora,  making 
her  lie  on  the  sofa,  and  reading  to 
her,  or  TmtVing  her  comfortable, 
in  feust  doing  every  little  thing  he 
fEincied  might  please  or  amuse  her. 
There  was  a  hard  frost  outside, 
which  I  knew  John  particularly 
enjoyed ;  but,  contrary  to  his  ge- 
neral custom,  he  refused  to  leave 
the  house.  Did  he  fear  that  the 
eompanion  of  Dora's  childhood 
would  come  and  continue  his 
Mextdship,  filling   in   the   gaps 
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made  by  absence  f  However,  the 
day  waned,  and  he  did  not  appear. 
The  following  morning,  when  I 
was  sitting  after  breakfast  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  Dora  engaged 
in  superintending  her  household 
arrangements,  John  came  in  and 
sat  down  in  a  chair  opposite  to 
mine,  holding  his  hands  out  to 
warm  them  by  the  fire. 

^You  should  take  exercise, 
John/  I  said. 

'I  am  going  out  presently, 
Harriette,  and  shall  probably  be 
absent  all  day.  I  am  very  pro- 
voked that  it  is  BO,  but  at  this 
meeting  of  the  magistrates  my 
presence  is  considered  absolutely 
necessary.' 

'  You  have  nothing  that  /  can 
see  to  keep  you  at  home — ^unless 
you  are  expecting  any  one  f 

'  !N'o ;  I  am  expecting  no  one.' 

'  Dora's  friend  may  call,  for  she 
tells  me  that  he  said  something 
about  doing  so.' 

'  But  as  you  are  at  home,  Har- 
riette— ' 

He  was  balancing  the  poker  in 
a  would-be  careless  way  as  he  ask- 
ed the  question. 

'WeUr 

'  There  can  be  no  harm  in  her 
receiving  him.' 

'  I  should  hardly,  John,  think 
it  wise  of  you  to  encourage  the 
visits  of  a  young  man  who  has 
evidently  been  on  the  terms  that 
young  man  has  been  with  Dora.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  1  What 
terms,  Harriette  f 

'  You  have  eyes,  John;  you  saw 
the  meeting  as  well  as  I.' 

'  Harriette,'  he  exclaimed,  get* 
ting  up,  '  if  you  think  I  have  not 
the  most  complete  confidence  in 
Dora,  you  are  mistaken.' 

'  You  need  not  get  angry,  John, 
for  it  was  you  who  suggested  I 
should  be  at  home.' 

For  a  moment  John's  eyes 
blazed. 

'Dora    needs    no    espionage. 


Dora  I  trust  as  completely  in  my 
absence  as  in  my  presence.' 

'Dora  will  suffer  from  no  es- 
pionage on  my  part,'  I  replied,  with 
dignity ; '  for,  like  you,  I  shall  be 
absent  from  home  nearly  all  day.' 
And,  as  I  said  this,  Irose  and  left 
the  room,  not  wishing  that  my 
brother  and  I  should  say  hard 
things  after  so  many  years  of  love 
and  confidence.  But  disguise  it  as 
he  would,  I  knew  him  well  enough 
to  see  that  he  was  troubled. 

I  left  the  house  after  John  did, 
but  I  was  home  before  him,  and 
the  first  thing  I  saw  upon  the 
hall  table  was  a  card  with  '  Mr. 
Childers*  engraved  upon  it.  I 
wondered  if  he  had  been  admitted, 
if  Dora  had  seen  him,  and  how 
long  he  had  remained ;  and  I  de- 
termined to  ask.  No  false  pride 
should  keep  me  from  doing  my 
duty. 

'  So  you  have  had  a  visitor, 
Doraf 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Childers  has  called.' 

'An  oldlovef 

Dora  crimsoned. 

'  Hardly  that,  for  we  were  al- 
most children  when  we  met  last ; 
but  very  intimate,  considering  we 
played  together  every  day,  and 
that  they  lived  close  by  us  in  the 
same  village.  Ah,  how  well  I 
remember  again  so  many  little 
things  which  I  had  forgotten  till 
he  reminded  me  f 

'  Pleasant  memories  t 

'  0,  yes ;  of  such  happy  days ; 
and  yet  now  they  seem  so  long 
ago.' 

John  had  come  in  unobserved, 
and  he  remained  quite  silent  in 
the  shade. 

'  Is  Mr.  Childers  making  a  long 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  f 

'I  hardly  know  yet.  He  is 
staying  at  Woodsleigh;  but  he 
has  promised  to  call  again.' 

'Whof  John  asked,  coming 
forward. 

'You  here!'  Dora  exclaimed. 
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atarting  up,  and  making  room  for 
him,  as  she  spoke,  by  the  fire.  ^  I 
did  not  even  hear  you  come  in.' 

'Tea,  I  am  back  again,  after 
a  rather  long  day's  "v^ork.  And 
what  has  my  little  Dora  been  do- 
ingf 

'  She  has  had  a  visitor/  I  said. 

*  Who  was  it,  Dora  ?* 

*  Mr.  ChUders.' 

My  eye  involuntarily  caught 
John's. 

*■  I  have  been  out,  as  you  know, 
and  Mr.  Childers'  visit  was  well- 
timed,  since  Dora  might  have 
been  dulL  Did  he  stay  long  with 
you,  Doraf  I  said. 

'  Some  time;  I  don't  know  how 
long.' 

'  When  we  are  amused  the  time 
passes  quickly;  besides,  you  had 
old  days  to  talk  over,  and  love's 
young  dream.' 

Dora  blushed  again  a  deep  red, 
and  I  saw  that  John  noticed  it, 
notwithstanding  that  he  laughed 
it  off,  and  chatted  about  Mr. 
Childers  as  if  he  were  his  friend, 
instead  of  Dora's;  and  then  the 
bell  rang  for  dinner,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  mentioned  no  more — at 
least  before  nie. 

The  next  day  being  fine,  and 
John  at  home,  we  went  out  for  a 
walk.  Dora  had  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  her  fatigue,  or 
rather  John  considered  she  had 
done  so,  for  he  watched  her  every 
change  of  expression,  and  often,  I 
thought,  fancied  her  ill  when  she 
was  not  so. 

*  I  am  much  stronger  than  you 
think,'  Dora  said,  laughing  as  she 
danced  before  us  on  the  hard 
crystallised  snow,  her  winter  dress 
tucked  up  over  a  quilted  blue 
petticoat,  her  hands  snugly  con- 
cealed  in  a  tiny  sable  mufi; 
which  material  also  trimmed  her 
black-velvet  coat  and  hat ;  '  much 
stronger — am  I  not,  Harriette  1' 

'  I  think,'  I  replied, '  that  young 
people  can  generally  bear  a  great 


deal  of  &tigue  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  amusements.' 

Dora  laughed — she  was  like  a 
child  in  moments  of  excitement — 
and  she  ran  back  to  John,  exclaim- 
ing, 

'  I  can  bear  any  &tigue  to-day, 
for,  as  Harriette  says,  I  want  to 
be  amused.     Where  shall  we  go  ?' 

Several  different  walks  were 
proposed,  till  at  last  one  was 
decided  upon  by  Dora  herself, 
and  we  turned  in  the  direction  she 
wished.  We  had  hardly  walked 
a  mile  when  in  a  bend  of  the 
road  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
horseman,  and  recognised  in  him 
the  stranger  we  had  met  at  the 
ball  I  glanced  sharply  at  Dora. 
Was  this  premeditated,  and  done 
in  the  careless  way  it  had  been  to 
drown  suspicion)  BtLt  her  face 
afforded  no  clue.  In  a  few 
moments  Mr.  Childers  had  dis- 
mounted, was  formally  introduced 
by  Dora,  which  he  had  not  been 
before,  and,  leading  his  horse, 
joined  our  party.  I  say  our  party ; 
but  we  were  soon  divided,  Dora 
and  Mr.  Childers  walking  some 
way  ahead,  John  and  I  bringing 
up  the  rear.  John's  face  was 
no  longer  so  bright  as  when  we 
started,  and  he  seemed  disinclined 
to  talk ;  so  we  both  lapsed  into 
comparative  silence  —  a  silence 
which  was  broken  by  the  gay 
young  voices  in  front,  and  the 
tread  of  the  horse's  feet  on  the 
hard  ground.  Mr.  Childera  had 
the  reins  thrown  over  his  arm, 
but  Dora  seemed  to  occupy  his 
entire  attention.  Presently  the 
road,  which  had  hitherto  been 
almost  level,  suddenly  rose,  and  we 
were  climbing  a  hill. 

'  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was, 
John ;  may  I  have  an  arm  ?' 

He  smiled  as  he  gave  it,  and 
we  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the 
hilL  Dora  and  her  companion 
had  paused,  and  were  waiting 
for  us,  Dora  looking  exceedingly 
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pretty,  as  her  face,  fluBhed  -with 
the  exercise,  had  an  unusually 
bright  colour.  Mr.  Childers'  arm 
was  now  resting  on  his  horse's 
neck,  and  standing  as  they  did 
side  by  side  they  formed  a  pretty 
group.  Certainly  Mr.  CMLders 
was  good  looking,  dangerously  so, 
I  thought,  with  his  bright  hand- 
some face  and  curling  brown  hair, 
that  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
John's ;  and  despite  his  youthful- 
ness — for  he  did  not  look  more 
than  twenty — he  had  a  certain  air 
of  well-bred  ease  that  marked  him 
as  a  young  man  who  had  seen 
something  of  the  world. 

*  You  are  tired,  Dora/  my  bro- 
ther said. 

*  Indeed,  I  am  not.' 

'  But  remember  we  have  yet  to 
return  home,  and  it  is  over  two 
miles.' 

She  smiled  up  at  him,  but 
offered  no  resistance  to  his  wishes, 
and  we  all  turned  homewards.  I 
say  all ;  for  Mr.  Childers,  without 
any  word  upon  the  siubject,  turn- 
ed also,  and  leading  his  horse 
kept  his  place  at  Dora's  side. 
When  we  reached  the  garden- 
gates  he  paused,  and  taking  out 
his  watch  prepared  to  say  good- 
bye. 

*  Won't  you  come  inf  John 
asked. 

*  Well,  I  think  not  now,  for  I 
have  a  ten  miles'  ride  before  din- 
ner. I  was  on  my  way  to  call 
when  I  so  fortunately  met  you.' 

I  just  glanced  at  John.  This 
meeting,  then,  vhu  premeditated, 
else  why  had  Dora  selected  that 
particular  road — a  road  she  knew 
he  must  come  on  his  way  from 
Woodsleigh,  a  place  which  be- 
longed to  Lord  Somerville?  John's 
eye  met  mine,  and  for  a  moment 
he  hesitated ;  but  the  next,  after 
looking  me  full  in  the  face  as  if 
in  defiance  of  the  implied  sugges- 
tion,  he  begged  Mr.  Childers  to 
waive  ceremony,  remain  to  dinner, 


and  ride  home  in  the  evening 
after  the  moon  had  risen. 

Was  John  infatuated)  I  be- 
lieved so  from  my  heart  I  only 
waited  to  hear  the  young  man's 
ready  acceptance,  see  Dora's  look 
of  pleasure,  and  then  I  went  up- 
stairs. John  had  done  this  to 
show  me  his  trust,  I  supposed.  My 
poor  deluded  brother ! 

The  dinner  passed  off  cheerfully 
enough.  Mr.  Childers  had  a  fund 
of  small  talk  at  his  command, 
knew  a  good  many  people  in  the 
county,  and  seemed  most  anxious 
to  make  himself  agreeable.  After 
dinner  the  gentlemen  did  not  re- 
main long  in  the  dining-room, 
and  on  joining  us  John  asked 
Dora  to  sing,  a  thing  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do  every  evening,  and 
Dora  at  once  compHed.  She  had 
a  pretty  voice,  neither  of  much 
power  nor  compass,  but  very 
sweet,  and  it  was  my  brother's 
delight  to  sit  and  listen  to  her  in 
the  half-light  before  the  lamps 
came  in,  which  they  always  did 
with  the  tea  a  little  later.  On 
this  evening  she  turned  at  once  to 
Mr.  Childers. 

'Can  we  not  recollect  any  of 
our  old  songs?'  she  said. 

a  hardly  know,'  he  repUed; 
'perhaps  if  you  played  them  I 
might.' 

Then  her  hands  rambled  over 
the  piano,  and  presently  the  two 
voices  came  blended  together. 
John  and  I  sat  and  listened,  as 
song  succeeded  song,  and  though 
I  could  not  see  his  &ce  I  felt  as  if 
I  could.  When  the  lights  and 
tea  appeared  Dora  left  the  piano, 
and  took  her  usual  place  at  my 
brother's  side.  Mr.  Childers  stood 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  I  resumed 
my  work  in  silence;  indeed,  as 
soon  as  tea  was  over  I  went  to 
bed,  or  at  least  to  my  own  room ; 
but  it  was  not  till  a  late  hour 
that  I  heard  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Childers'  horse's  feet  echo  as  they 
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passed  my  urindow  on  his  home- 
ward ride. 

The  weather  contmaed  cold  and 
bright,  and  Christmas  came  creep- 
ing on.  We  were  all  three  in- 
vited to  spend  that  festive  season 
with  Mr.  Marchmont  at  Ivy- 
biidge,  to  meet  what  was  now 
considered  a  family  party,  which 
was  to  include  several  of  Dora's 
young  brothers,  who  were  coming 
up  from  the  West  of  England  for 
that  purpose.  My  brother  had 
since  his  marriage,  I  knew,  been 
interesting  himself  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  eldest  of  them, 
and  had  more  or  less  succeeded,  so 
that  Dora  was  in  high  spirits  at 
the  idea  of  meeting  them  again 
and  telling  the  news,  /had  no 
intention  of  accepting  the  invita- 
tion, and  my  brother  urging  me 
to  do  it  did  not  alter  my  deter- 
mination. What  would  all  those 
strange  faces  be  to  me  1  I  had 
far  rather  be  at  John's  empty 
hearth,  nursing  memories  of  the 
past  years  which  he  and  I  had 
spent  together,  than  among  those 
who  seemed  to  have  robbed  me  of 
all  I  had  lost.  Dora  was  very 
urgent  I  should  go,  and  Mr. 
Marchmont  even  wrote  several 
times ;  but  a  point  I  had  not  cour 
ceded  to  my  brother  it  was  not 
likely  I  should  to  them.  Then 
they  offered  to  remain  at  home 
themselves;  but  of  this  I  would 
not  hear;  and  so  it  happeoaed 
that  on  Christmas-eve  I  was  onoe 
again  a  solitary  woman,  such  as  I 
had  never  expected  to  be  in  John's 
lifetime, 

The  days  passed  quietly  away, 
unbroken,  indeed,  except  by  a 
letter  now  and  then  either  £rom 
Dora  or  John,  and  some  unex- 
pected visitors  who  called  the 
afternoon  before  their  return.  I 
was  standing  at  my  bedroom  win- 
dow, when  an  open  barouche  was 
driven  rapidly  to  the  door*  Two 
ladies  whom  I  did  not  know  W)a» 


lying  back  under  the  head,  well 
wrapped  in  warm  furs,  and  the 
front  seat  was  occupied  by  a 
young  man  whom  I  instantly  re- 
cognised as  Mr.  Ghilders.  Some 
inquiries  were  made  by  the  ser- 
vants, cards  and  a  note  handed 
in;  the  footmen  resumed  their 
plaoes,  the  horses  plunged  forward, 
and  in  another  minute  they  had 
swept  out  of  sight. 

I  went  dovm-stairs  and  took 
the  cards  and  note  in  my  hand 
The  note  was  directed  to  Dora ; 
the  cards  were  those  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Somerville  and  Mr.  Ghilders. 
This  was  Lady  Somerville's  first 
visit  at  my  brother's  house, 
although  we  had  lived  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  for  so  many 
years,  a  circumstance  I  had  hither- 
to believed  to  be  in  consequence 
of  the  ten  miles  which  lay  between 
us ;  and  the  present  honour  was 
no  doubt  a  concession  to  Mr. 
Ghilders,  so  that  the  motive  at 
least  was  far  from  flattering. 

The.  next  day,  just  before  din- 
ner, John  and  Dora  returned. 
Both  were  in  the  highest  spirits, 
full  of  the  late  family  meeting, 
and  regrets  that  I  had  not  gone. 
When  we  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room I  gave  Dora  the  cards 
and  note.  The  first  she  just 
glanced  at,  and  threw  away.  But 
not  so  the  second;  for  hurriedly 
breaking  the  seal,  an  expression 
of  childHke  pleasure  came  from 
her  lips,  and  turning  to  my  bro- 
ther, who  was  just  then  coming  in, 
she  exclaimed, 

'  0,  is  not  this  charming  %  We 
are  asked  to  stay  at  Woodsleigh 
for  those  private  theatricaLs  and 
the  ball  Mr.  Ghilders  was  telling 
us  about  I' 

John  looked  surprised,  and 
took  the  note  from  her  hand. 
He  smiled  when  he  had  finished 
reading  it,  and  said,  with  much 
gravity, 

'Dora,  you  surely  would  not 
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have  me  bo  dissipated  as  to  accept 
this  f  Think  of  my  gray  baiis  V 

Dora  shook  her  own  long  fair 
curls  back  at  him,  as  she  laughed 
a  little  mocking  laugh.  My  bro- 
ther put  his  arm  round  her  and 
drew  her  to  his  side,  where  she 
remained  for  one  moment,  and 
then  starting  back  exclaimed, 

*  I  shall  accept,  now,  at  once ;' 
and  she  went  into  the  back  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  writing  ma- 
terials were  kept. 

'  John,'  I  said,  *  surely  you  are 
not  going )' 

*Whynotr 

'  I  think  you  are  too  old  for  the 
frivolities  of  a  country  house  such 
as  Woodsleigh,  and  Dora — * 

'Well,  and  Dora r 

*  Is  too  young.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  Surely  if 
she  can  ever  enjoy  life  it  is  now ; 
it  ought  to  be  now.' 

'  That  depends  on  what  the  en- 
joyment is.  Some  things  are  bet- 
ter resisted.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Hamette  V 
'I  mean  that  at  Woodsleigh 

Dora  will  be  laid  open  to  things 
hitherto  undreamtof — admiration, 
flattery,  attentions.^ 

'And  if  she  is  r 

I  laughed.  My  poor  in£Eituated 
brother ! 

'John,  you  are  your  own 
master;  but  remember,  should 
you  be  disappointed  in  the  result 
of  this  visit,  I  warned  you.' 

'  Harriette — '  he  began,  but  his 
words  were  interrupted  by  Dora's 
return. 

*  Well,  at  all  events,'  I  thought, 
'  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  John 
can  now  act  as  he  pleases.' 

It  turned  out  that  it  pleased 
John  to  go,  and  as  the  invitation 
was  for  the  following  week  wo 
did  not  settle  into  our  old  places, 
but  the  establishment  generally 
seemed  in  a  constant  bustle  of 
preparation.    My  brother  ordered 


a  number  of  new  dresses  as  a  plea- 
sant surprise  for  Dora,  of  a  style 
and  material  to  which  Dora 
Marchnumt  neveT  could  have  as- 
pired ;  and  as,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  dressmaker,  her 
maid  arrayed  her,  first  in  one 
and  then  another,  she  came  down 
and  showed  herself  to  John,  who 
was  waiting  for  and  watching 
everything  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  admiration,  enough  to 
turn  any  girl's  head.  At  last 
all  was  fijushed,  boxes  packed, 
and  they  had  started.  The  visit 
was  only  meant  to  extend  over 
three  days,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
week  they  had  not  returned. 
When  they  left  The  Cedars  they 
were  in  great  spirits,  so  perhaps, 
I  thought,  they  are  enjoying  them- 
selves too  much  to  care  about 
home.  However,  at  the  end  often 
days  they  appeared,  and  the  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  a  look  of 
depression  on  John's  face. 

Dora,  on  the  contrary,  was  in 
wild  spirits,  and  full  of  all  the 
minute  details  of  the  gaieties  of 
Woodsleigh.  The  theatricals  had 
gone  off  with  the  greatest  ^laty 
and  Dora  even  had  been  persuaded 
to  take  some  part  in  them.  Be- 
sides the  regular  ball,  there  had 
been  dancing  every  night,  rides 
and  drives  every  day,  and  various 
other  amusements  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  a  country  house.  Mr. 
Childers'  name  recurred  again  and 
again,  and  from  thislgathered  that 
all  Dora's  enjoyments  had  been 
either  promoted  or  shared  by  him. 
What  had  my  brother  done  f  He 
smiled  when  I  put  the  question. 

'  I  met  a  good  many  old  Mends 
there,  and  Lady  Somerville  is  a 
most  agreeable  hostess,  allowing 
one  to  do  very  much  as  one 
pleases.' 

'But  you  are  glad  to  be  home 
again  f 

'Yes.' 


(,7b  he  eofitimted.) 


THE  UGLIEST  STREET  IN  LONDON. 


Thsrb  were  so  many  competitors 
for  the  nnenviable  distinction,  that 
the  task  of  deciding  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  Old  Nichol- 
street  in  Bethnal  Green  presented 
itself  with  strong  recommenda- 
tions. It  would,  perhaps,  be  going 
too  far  to  assert  that  its  evil  repu- 
tation came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  there  is  no 
.  doubt  that  it  may  claim  a  remote 
antiquity.  Its  oldest  habitations 
have  acquired  that  peculiar  hue 
of  dinginess  which  invariably  be- 
comes the  complexion  of  brick- 
work that  has  endured  its  allotted 
time ;  and  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  the  street  abounds  with 
narrow  entrances  to  obscure  courts 
and  alleys,  which  are  blind  to  the 
requirements  of  decency,  and  deaf 
and  dumb  when  called  on  as 
witnesses  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  those  who  dwell  therein. 
A  person  desirous  of  writing  a 
book  tobecalledL(/e  in  ourHtUks, 
Prisons,  and  Penitentiaries,  might 
save  himself  much  labour,  if^ 
instead  of  travelling  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  the  required 
information,  he  confined  his  ex- 
plorations to  the  shady  neighbour- 
hood in  question;  for  without 
doubt  he  might  discover  there  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  indi- 
viduals, male  and  female,  who, 
firom  their  personal  experience  and 
observation,  could  furnish  him 
with  all  he  might  require.  There 
are  features  of  Old  Nichol-street 
and  its  surroundings  which,  in 
their  way,  are  unique.  As,  for 
instance,  within  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  of  the  broad  and  busy  high- 
way of  Shoreditch,  there  is  an 


open  paved  court,  with  six  or 
eight  Uttle  houses  on  either  side, 
all  of  which  are  occupied  by  night- 
time prowlers,  who  lurk  in  the 
adjacentstreetsandmainthorough- 
fares,  and  beguile  men  in  the 
silly  stage  of  tipsmess  home  to 
their  dens  to  rob  them.  So 
well  is  the  character  of  their 
lodgers  known  to  those  who  own 
these  abominable  tenements,  that 
they  will  not  trust  one  even  for 
so  long  as  a  week.  The  rooms  of 
each  house  are  let  separate  at  the 
rateofninepence  a  day,  and  every 
morning  the  collector  comes  and 
insists  on  the  'rent'  If  he  does 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  it,  no 
further  risk  is  incurred,  but  the 
lodger  is  summarily  ejected.  It 
is  marvellous  how  such  a  condition 
of  afGurs,  being  known,  can  be 
permitted  by  the  authorities.  It 
JB  some  months  since  I  made  the 
discovery ;  but,  judging  £rom  the 
length  of  time  the  abomination 
had  been  permitted,  there  is  no 
great  hope  that  it  is  now  abolished. 
The  police  were  well  aware  of  it, 
or,  if  they  were  not,  undoubtedly 
they  should  have  been,  since  I 
was  taken  there,  and  told  all  about 
it,  by  a  well-known  clergyman  of 
the  district. 

But,  after  all,  Old  Nichol-street 
is  not  wholly  ugly.  In  the  midst 
of  so  much  that  is  in  the  last 
degree  vile,  many  honest  weavers 
still  toil  at  their  looms  for  a  living, 
and  there  are  whole  colonies  of 
lucifer  match-box  makers  there, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  those 
useful  members  of  society,  coster- 
mongers,  who,  though  not  un- 
commonly   classed    by   ignorant 
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persons  with  'roughs'  and  thieves, 
are,  as  a  role,  thoroughly  hard- 
working, and  as  honest,  perhaps, 
as  the  nature  of  their  calling  will 
permit  them  to  be.  With  these 
redeeming  features,  therefore,  it 
was  impossible  to  stigmatise  Old 
Kichol-street  as  the  '  ugliest.' 

Again.     Certain  thoroughfares 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eatcliff 
Highway  bid  promisingly  for  pre- 
eminence.     And  without  doubt 
they  were  ahle  to  put  forward 
claims  of  an  exceptionally  repul- 
sive  sort.      Here   may    be  dis- 
covered hy  dozens  and  scores,  and 
'  all  of  a  row,'  the  lurking  places 
of  the  long-shore  shark — everlast- 
ingly roaming  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,  but  with  an  un- 
disguised predilection  for  sailor's 
flesh — together  with  the  host  of 
hideous  petticoated  creatures  who 
pick  the  bones  of  the  maritime 
prey  brought  home  by  the  male 
hunters.     It  was  not  because  of 
the  abolition  of  Tiger  Bay,  the 
haunt  of  the  opium-smoker  and 
the  hiding-place  of  the  cut-throat 
Malay,  when  the  police  are  after 
him,  that  Katcliff  Highway  proved 
ineligible    for    the    first    prize. 
There  are  places  still  existing  in 
this  quarter — despite  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act  and  the  requirements  of  the 
East  London  Railway — which,  in 
many  respects,   are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  terrible  '  Bay'  in 
which  unlucky  Jack  ashore  so 
lolig  suffered  wreck  and  ruin  as 
dire  as  any  of  his  brethren  who,  in 
the  old  times,  were  wont  to  be 
lured  to  rocky  coasts  by  fiEdse 
lights  and  treacherous  beacons. 
But,  as  with  Old  l^ichol-street, 
the  vile  population  was  strangely 
mixed  with  much  that  was  pass- 
ably good — dock  labourers,  sugar 
bakers,  water-side  labourers^  ^c, 
honest  folk,  though  rough,  the 
majority  of  them.     Golden-lane, 
St  Lake's,  came  in  for  consider- 


ation, as  did  Peter-street,  West- 
minster, and  some  three  or  four 
streets  in  the  delectable  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seven  Dials,  and  one 
or  two  within  hail  of  the  Sessions 
House    on    Clerkenwell    Green. 
But  after  anxious  inquiry  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  do  other  than 
award  the  palm  to  Lint-street  in 
the  Borough.     To  be  seen  to  per- 
fection. Lint-street  must  be  ex- 
plored at  night-time,  when  the 
'  birds  of  a  feather'  who  take  flight 
in  the  morning  return  home  to 
roost.     In  the  daytime,  however, 
one  has  a  better  opportunity  of 
studying  the  domestic  economy 
of  that  essentially  'slummy'  lo- 
cality.    Almost  fh>m  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
way,  lint-street  is  made  up  of 
lodging-houses.      It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  here,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  reader,  who  can 
know  nothing  about  such  shock- 
ing abodes  of  humanity,  that  so- 
called  common  lodging-houses  are 
not  all  of  a  class.     There  are  com- 
mon, commoner,  and  commonest. 
The  first  mentioned  are  well-con- 
ducted places  enough;  the  lodgers 
themselves  being,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
hard-working  honest  order,  who 
have  no  'home'    of  their  own, 
and  are  unable  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  a  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room  in  a  private  house.    A  com- 
mon lodging-house  of  the  better 
sort  is,  indeed,  nothing  else  than 
a  particularly  plain  and  economi- 
cal club-house,  where,  for  the  sum 
of  about  half-4rcrown  a  week,  a 
man  or  woman  may  find  warm 
shelter  after  work -hours,  with 
rough  -  and  -  ready    facilitiee   for 
cooking  their  food,  washing  ^eir 
clothes,  &c.,  and  sleeping.    But 
the   orderly  element  prevailing, 
there    is   seldom    any    neoessi^ 
for  the  police  to  exercise  to  the 
full  the  authority  they  are  in- 
vested with  over  such  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  on  which 
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a  common  lodging-houae  ficense 
ia  granted. 

The  commoner  kind  of  lodging- 
honse  is  that  where  sticklers 
for  strict  respectability  are  not 
earnestly  invited  to  come  in. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  half-way  houses  between  de- 
cent poverty  and  downright  de- 
pravity; the  latter  being  repre- 
sented by  the  lodging-honse  of 
the  Lint-street  type.  For  half  a 
century  has  Lint-street  been  no- 
torious as  the  nightly  haunt  of  the 
scum  and  dregs  of  southern  Lon- 
don, and  there  appears  but  small 
prospect  of  its  fEtme  diminishing. 
There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  peculiar  trade  to  which  it  is 
devoted  having  increased  of  late 
years.  Metropolitan  improve- 
ments provide  that  it  should  be 
so.  By  destroying  a  rookery  you 
do  not  annihilate  the  rooks ;  you 
merely  drive  them  away  to  form 
new  colonies  or  augment  old  ones. 
A  raid  is  made  on  Old  Fye-street, 
Westminster,  or  on  the  draggle- 
tail  skirts  of  the  parish  of  Blooms- 
bury;  slums  and  courts  and  alleys 
are  demolished  left  and  right,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  rejoice  that 
they  are  at  last  delivered  from  the 
plague  that  had  so  long  vexed 
them  :  but  others  are  the  worse 
for  the  exodus.  The  objec- 
tionable ones,  with  their  wives 
and  &milies,  do  not  remain  with- 
out a  lodging  one  single  night; 
and  of  all  things  this  is  certain — 
that  they  will  <  camp  down'  anew 
in  a  body,  and  in  company  with 
their  own  kind.  As  for  the  latter, 
so  warm  is  their  sympathy  and  so 
elastic  theirideas  of  room  enough,' 
that,  the  law  allotting  them  space 
sufficient  to  ^  swing  a  cat'  in,  they 
will  make  the  cat  a  newly-born 
kitten  and  swing  it  with  a  short 
arm,  so  that  the  authorities  may 
be  obeyed  and  a  friend  in  dis- 
tress at  the  same  time  obliged. 


Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  a  way  out 
of  a  difficulty  which  daily  is 
growing  more  formidable,  inas- 
much as  the  incorrigible  alley- 
skulker  increases  and  multiplies 
like  the  rest  of  his  species,  and  not 
a  month  passes  but  sees  some  cur- 
tailment in  the  only  places  where 
he  seems  capable  of  living.  It 
may  be— as  in  the  case  of  the  horse- 
stealer, who  put  it  to  the  judge 
that  he  'must  live* — that  we 
'  really  do  not  see  the  necessity ;' 
but  it  will  in  that  case  be  neces- 
sary to  make  persistent  vagabond- 
ism a  capital  offence. 

It  is  because  Lint-street  in  the 
Borough  seems  to  be  so  completely 
given  over  to  this  kind  of  popula- 
tion, that  it  is  entitled  to  be  styled 
the  ugliest  street  in  London.  In 
the  daytime,  except  for  the  prin- 
cipals and  head  -  servants  of  the 
various  establishments  getting 
drunk  at  the  public-houses,  which 
of  course  abound  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood, the  long  crooked 
thoroughfare  is  not  remarkable 
for  noise  or  disorder.  Judging 
from  the  condition  of  the  dilapi- 
dated old  houses,  and  the  number 
of '  lodgers'  they  are  nightly  made 
to  accommodate  —  lodgers  who 
come  from  all  parts,  and  who  are 
as  strange  to  cleanliness  as  to 
godliness — it  might  be  imagined 
that  sickness  would  be  rife  in 
lint-street,  and  that  the  dingy 
windows  festooned  with  a  ragged 
coloured  blind,  which  are  dormi- 
tory windows,  would,  when  the 
hale  and  hearty  lodgers  had  set 
out  on  their  daily  business,  show 
many  a  nightcapped  head  and 
pallid  viss^  of  disease  or  fever- 
stricken  ones,  who  for  the  time 
were  *  laid  by.'  But  a  wise  provi- 
sion of  the  common  lodging-house 
Act  provides  against  this.  More, 
perhaps,  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  contagion  than  for  the 
patient's  sake,  it  is  ordered  that 
no  person  may  remain  sick  at 
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any  lodging-hoiiBe  lot  more  than 
twenty-four  hoars.  Whateyer 
may  be  their  malady,  if  they  still 
remain  invalid  after  that  time,  the 
workhooae  authorities  are  com- 
municated with,  and  the  objec- 
tionable person  carried  away. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  owner  of 
a  lodging-house  would  make  any 
demur  to  such  an  arrangement, 
since  he  is  well  aware  that  with 
his  class  of  customers  it  is  never 
an3rthing  better  than  '  from  hand 
to  mouth,'  and  if  a  man  cannot  get 
about  to  pick  up  his  living  there 
is  small  chance  of  his  landlord 
getting  his  rent.  It  would  not  be 
the  dread  of  contagion  alone  that 
would  prevent  poor  fever-stricken 
wretches  being  permitted  to  lie 
with  the  healthy.  And  before  I  can 
quote  a  case  in  point,  I  must  amend 
the  statement  already  made  that 
the  lodging-house  of  the  lint-street 
kind  is  the  commonest  of  all. 
There  is  still  a  more  dismal  depth 
to  which  human  beings  may  de- 
scend. I  cannot  say  if  they  may 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
metropolis ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
Golden-lane,  St.  Luke^s,  are,  or  un- 
til recently  were,  to  be  found  what 
are  known  as  '  hot-water  houses' 
or  cooking-shops.  The  owners  of 
these  places  do  not  pretend  to 
take  in  lodgers,  but  for  a  penny 
or  80  a  day  applicants  are  permit- 
ted to  shelter  there,  and  use  the 
cooking  utensils.  Sometimes, 
however, — ^under  the  plea,  if  it 
came  to  police-questioning,  that 
they  were  the  house-owner's  per- 
sonal friends, — they  stayed  all 
night,  lying  in  rows  on  the  floors 
of  the  rooms  with  their  arms  un- 
der their  heads  for  a  pillow.  Mr. 
William  Orsman,  the  well-known 
missionary  of  the  district,  on  one 
occasion  was  in  the  dead  of  night 
sent  for  to  administer  dying  con- 
solation to  a  sick  child  at  one  of 
these  awful  places ;  and  there  he 
found  the  poor  little  creature,  a 


girl  of  six  or  eight  years  old,  in 
tiie  mortal  stage  of  scarlet-fever, 
lying  on  the  ground  with  fifteen 
other  lodgers,  adult  and  juvenile, 
and  who  doubtless  went  their  way 
iiezt  morning  with  their  rags 
laden  with  the  deadly  contagion, 
sowing  it  broadcast 

As  already  stated,  however,  as 
&r  as  is  possible  provision  is  made 
against  such  imminent  risk  in 
Lint-street  Indeed,  to  judge 
from  the  special  feature  which  is 
made  in  the  announcements  of 
the  lodging-house  keepers,  there 
is  amongst  them  a  disposition  to- 
wards cleanliness  beyond  what 
might  be  expected.  To  be  sure, 
much  cannot  be  expected  '  at  the 
price,'  which  is  fixed  at  that  of 
the  poor  man's  pot  of  beer — 
fourpence  being  the  almost  in- 
variable chaige.  For  this  small 
sum,  paid  in  advance  to  the 
*  deputy'  who  sits  in  his  hutch 
within  the  doorway,  a  lodger  may 
command  the  establishment  to 
the  extent  of  its  means.  There 
may  possibly  be — nay,  there  is  no 
use  in  mincing  the  matter,  there 
are  a  few  outsiders  in  the  lodging- 
house  line  in  Lint-street,  who  are 
unprincipled  enough  to  endeavour 
to  draw  to  their  establishments  an 
unfair  share  of  business  by  re- 
ducing the  sum  to  threepence; 
boldly  putting  out  handbills  to 
the  effect  that  at  that  reduced 
tariff '  every  comfort  of  home'  is 
obtainable,  *  including  the  use  of 
the  ftying-pan  or  gridiron,  and 
the  shoe-brushes  in  the  morning 
for  such  as  come  provided  with 
blacking.'  Small  matters  make  up 
the  sum-total  of  the  mighty  world. 
The  'use  of  the  shoe- brushes' 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  an  in- 
significant item,  and  one  not  veiy 
likely  to  affect  such  tatterdema- 
lions who  seek  lint-streethousing, 
but  the  smallest  consideration  will 
show  that  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber who    would  appreciate   the 
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boon  at  its  yalne.  The  'clean 
though  poor*  cadger  of  the  out-o'- 
work-mechanic  style  of  get-np 
"would  not  overlook  such  a  mani- 
fest advantage;  neither  would  the 
dejected  broken-down  clerk,  who, 
dumb-stricken  in  despair,  stands 
in  the  same  suit  of  threadbare 
black  as  he  wore  when  it  was  his 
daily  custom  to  mount  an  office- 
stool,  the  same  well-brushed  but 
shockingly  bad  hat,  the  same 
spotless  cuf&  and  shirt-front. 
Kay,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  possibility  of  mistake  as  to 
what  was  his  respectable  avoca- 
tion before  penury,  coming  along 
at  ever  so  many  knots  an  hour, 
overtook  him,  and  swept  him 
with  simoom  velocity  out  of  house 
and  home  and  situation,  he  still 
carries  his  office-pen  behind  his  ear. 
He  mutely  submits  to  the  public, 
as  he  stands  meekly  on  the  edge 
of  the  pavement,  half  a  quire  of 
soiled  note-paper,  a  stick  of  seal- 
ing-wax, and  two  or  three  lead- 
pencils;  but  he  has  no  idea  of 
parting  with  these  precious  goods. 
Indeed,  should  a  person  show 
himself  to  be  so  outrageously 
hard-hearted  as  to  require  a 
pen'orth  for  his  penny,  the  poor 
clerk,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  will 
admit  that  the  pencils  are  very 
poor  ones,  and  he  is  afraid,  kind 
gentleman,  not  worth  carrying 
away.  But,  benevolent  reader, 
waste  not  a  sigh  on  this  most 
melancholy  of  beggars.  He  is 
not  always  thus  cast  down.  His 
business  is  a  good  one ;  and  after 
his  day's  work  is  done,  he  may 
any  night  be  found,  in  an  easy 
jacket  and  smoking^^^p,  'in  the 
chair'  at  the  'sing-song'  held  at 
the  Elinder  and  Panudte,  where  he 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  merriest 
old  souls  in  creation. 

To  return,  however,  to  lint- 
street.  It  is  night-time  there. 
Now  that  the  days  are  shortening, 
the  birds  return  earlier  to  roost 


With  the  setting  in  of  twilight, 
the  narrow  street  becomes  more 
and  more  alive.  They  do  not 
come  boldly  trooping  home,  these 
cadgers  and  tramps,  and  persons 
who  can  give  no  more  definite 
account  of  themselves  than  that 
they '  pick  up'  a  living;  that  would 
be  doing  violence  to  their  nature. 
They  come  sneaking  in  by  every 
available  side-way  and  back-way ; 
so  that,  as  unexpectedly  as  though 
they  had  arrived  there  up  the 
sink-holes,  you  find  them  swarm- 
ing on  every  side  of  you.  They 
bring,  excepting  their  professionid 
rags,  no  evidence  of  poverty  along 
with  them.  The  chandler's  shops 
in  the  neighbourhood  do  a  thriv- 
ing trade :  prime  rashers  off  the 
gammon,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
eggs,  being  in  great  demand,  not 
to  mention  the  best  of  butter  and 
the  newest  of  bread  and  the 
primest  of  old  Cheshire  cheese. 
They  are  dainty,  these  brazen- 
fiEtced  trepassers  and  poachers  on 
the  domains  of  benevolence. 

'It  is  all  very  well  to  call  a 
fellow  an  idle  beggar,'  once  said 
to  me  an  old  gentleman  who  for 
upwards  of  forty  years  had  fol- 
lowed begging  as  a  profession; 
'  but  I  should  just  like  them  as 
can  see  nothing  but  laziness  in  it 
to  take  a  turn  at  it  and  convince 
themselves.  I  don't  mean  for  09ce 
in  a  way ;  but  to  go  regularly  to 
work  at  it,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, as  I  do.'  (He  was  attached 
to  the  street- chanting  branch  of 
the  business.)  'Up  one  street 
and  down  another,  with  your  feet 
splashing  in  the  mud,  and  the 
perishing  cold  wind  finding  its 
way  in  at  every  hole  in  your 
coat  and  trousers;  creeping  along 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  from, 
say,  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  it  isn't 
safe  to  put  up  for  an  hour  and  get 
a  comfortable  glass  of  something 
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the  -whole  time.  Whj,  it's  a 
precious  sight  harder  work  than 
being  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  for 
all  the  fuss  that  is  made  about  it' 

'  And  it  pays  a  great  deal  better/ 
I  remarked. 

*  Well,  of  course  it  do,'  was  the 
old  rascal's  ingenuous  reply;  'else 
you  wouldn't  find  so  many  being 
such  jolly  fools  as  to  work  at  it' 

The  common  lodging  -  house 
kitchen  is  the  only  '  sitting^^room' 
provided  for  the  lodgers,  no  mat- 
ter their  number,  age,  or  sex. 
Gray  old  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, matronly  women  with 
their  half-dozen  little  childmn, 
hulking  ruffians  of  the  Sikes 
breed,  bouncings  brawny -armed 
damsels,  lithe  -  limbed  nimble 
young  prigs — all  are  accommodat- 
ed as  one  happy  figtmily .  The  fur- 
niture of  the  kitchen  is  neithw 
elaborate  nor  costly.  Only  that 
it  is  shockingly  dirty  instead  of 
scrupulously  clean,  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  aspect  of  a  bamck 
dining-room,  with  its  long  length 
of  deal  tables  and  its  forms  to 
match.  The  only  other  accommo- 
dation is  an  enormous  '  locker,'  a 
sort  of  cupboard  fitted  with  pigeon- 
holes and  made  &st  with  a  strong 
lock,  of  which  the  '  deputy'  of  the 
house  commands  the  key.  It 
is  thoroughly  understood,  indeed 
none  but  a  'greenhorn'  would 
dream  of  raising  the  question,  that 
wheneirer  a  lint-street  lodger  sees, 
or  can  contrive,  an  opportunity 
for  appropriating  his  neighbour's 
goods,  he  does  so  withoat  the 
slightest  compunction.  He  will 
not  even  keep  his  itching  fingers 
off  the  bedclothing  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  it  is  quite  a  common 
practice  for  the  proprietors  to  haye 
their  sheets  and  rugs  stamped,  in 
letters  as  broad  as  the  palm:  'Stop 
thief  .P  or  '  Stop  him  !  This  was 
stole  from  Flannigan's !'  The 
lodging-hoose  keeper  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  a  lodger^s    goods. 


You  may  leave  what  you  think 
fit  with  the '  deputy'  before  you  go 
up  to  bed, — your  boots,  your  cap, 
your  coat,  any  portable  property 
you  may  happen  to  have  in  your 
possession, — and  you  may  rely  on 
having  them  safely  taken  care  of, 
and  returned  to  you  the  following 
morning.  With  the  above  pre- 
cautions taken,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  attire  made  into  a 
neat  bundle  and  laid  pillow-wise 
under  a  lodger's  head,  he  may 
dose  his  eyes  with  some  sense  of 
security. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  Lint-street  houses  is 
the  enormous  fire  that  is  kept 
burning  summer  and  winter.  Pass- 
ing down  the  street  at  night-time, 
when  the  street-doovs  are  open, 
the  capacious  kitchen  may  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  gloomy  passage, 
glowing  ruddy  in  the  firelight, 
and  adding  not  a  little  to  the  ruf- 
fianly aspect  of  the  questionable 
charooteiB  clustered  about  it  But 
the  best  time  for  taking  a  peep 
at  a  lint-street  kitohen  is  when 
the  earliest  arrivals  (and  they,  as 
a  rule,  aare  those  whose  circum- 
stances are  easy,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  feel  compelled  to  '  work' 
after  early  evening)  come  home, 
bringing  with  them  their  supper 
to  be  cooked.  With  thirty  or  forty 
lodgers  trooping  in  in  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,  and  each  one  sharp- 
set  for  his  evening  meal,  and  with 
only  one  fire  available  for  the 
cooking  purposes,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  grate  which 
contains  it  must  be  a  capacious 
one — not  unfrequently  it  extends 
to  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  with 
a  breadth  corresponding.  Those, 
however,  who  have  suppers  to  pre- 
pare are  not  fastidious.  There  is 
but  one  great  frying-pan,  and  in 
this  aie  deposited  at  one  time 
ehops,  steaks,  kidneys,  rashers  of 
baeon,  and  sausages;  the  result 
of  this  promiscuous  mingling  of 
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meats  being  found  to  give  a  plea- 
sant pungency  to  tke  gravy,  which, 
is  fairly  divided  according  to  each 
depositor's  substantial  contribu- 
tion. It  is  a  stirring  spectacle, 
when  the  cooking  is  at  its  height, 
to  contemplate  the  tattered,  dirty- 
faced,  hungry  mob,  each  with  a 
plate  hugged  to  his  breast,  and  a 
knife  in  his  hand,  keeping  a  vigil- 
ant eye  on  his  particular  morsel 
frizzling  in  the  pan,  lest  some  lar- 
cenous fork  should  be  presently 
stuck  in  it  for  its  covert  abstrac- 
tion. On  account  of  a  frequent 
indulgence  in  this  playful  practice, 
it  is  deemed  prudent  to  constitute 
the  kitchen  ^  helper'  master  of  the 
cooking  ceremonies.  This  func- 
tionary is  commonly  possessed  of 
muscular  qualifications  equal  to 
the  settlement  of  any  serious  dis- 
agreement that  may  take  place 
between  two  or  more  lodgers ;  and 
moreover,  as  custodian  of  the  frj- 
ing-pan,  he  is  armed  with  an  iron 
spit,  long  and  strong  enough  to 
impale  an  offender ;  but  it  is  as 
much  as  he  can  do  to  maintain 
order  amongst  his  clients  until  he 
is  prepared  faithfully  to  render 
each  man  his  own.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  the  process  of  cooking 
altering  the  complexion  of  the 
pieces  of  meat  in  the  pan,  and 
affecting  the  question  of  identity. 
The  knowing  birds  of  the  dingy 
broody  however,  are  equal  to  the 
emergency.  ^  That's  mine  with  the 
notch  cut  in  the  fat !'  <  That's 
mine  with  the  cross  onitf  ^Drop 
that  now,  Larry !  Yours  is  a  littler 
bit,  and  I  can  swear  to  mine  from 
its  having  a  pin  stuck  in  it  1'  But 
after  all  there  is  more  of  horse-play 
than  hot  blood  and  bad  temper 
displayed;  and  in  a  short  time  no 


other  sound  is  heard  but  the  clatter 
of  steel  against  earthenware,  and 
the  champing  of  voracious  jaws. 

It  is  not  until  the  general  sup- 
per has  been  disposed  of  that 
what  may  be  called  the  tag-rag 
and  bobtail  make  their  appear- 
ance —  the  street  -  singers  and 
players  on  musical  instruments, 
the  crossing-sweepers,  the  penny- 
paper  hawkers,  the  cigar-light 
sellers,  and  the  bondrfide  ^  tramps,' 
bound  on  a  long  journey  and 
making  this  their  halting-place  for 
the  night.  It  is  not  until  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  kitchen 
is  full  and  the  outer  door  is  closed, 
that  the  fun  begins :  the  song-sing- 
ing, the  story-telling,  and  the 
ordinary  enjoyments  of  a  common 
lodging-house  fireside.  No  doubt 
all  that  can  be  done  is  done  to  keep 
such  a  dangerous  assemblage  in 
something  like  order,  but  to  make 
them  observe  decency  and  de- 
corum is  simply  impossible.  This 
is  terribly  bad  for  the  young  folk, 
for  the  mere  boys  and  girls  who 
accompany  their  parents.  As  for 
the  grown-up  ruffianism,  it  is 
already  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and 
no  amount  of  evil  steeping  can 
increase  the  intensity  of  its  in- 
grain dye ;  but  for  the  children  it 
is  shocking.  And  by  and  by,  the 
sexes  dividing,  the  meny  crews 
troop  off  to  bed — ^the  little  boys 
with  the  grown  men,  and  the  litUe 
girls  with  the  grown  women ;  and 
in  the  dormitories  the  pretty 
stories  begun  in  the  kitchen  will 
be  completed,  until,  aU  of  them 
worn  out  with  uproarious  laughter 
and  wicked  mirth,  snoring  takes 
the  place  of  tale-telling ;  and  lint- 
street,  the  ugliest  of  the  ugly,  is 
asleep. 


THE  HOPEFUL  PARTING. 


Faith  and  courage  live  in  trial, 

Hope  is  strong  as  it  is  crossed, 
Patience  conquers  long  denial, 

Love  still  loves  when  it  has  lost. 
Ever  the  steadfast  soul — defiant 

Of  the  adverse  might  of  things — 
Bises  up  supreme,  reliant, 

Smiting  ether  with  her  wings. 

Not  in  fortune  nor  in  season 

Doth  it  lie  to  bring  dismay, 
When  the  heart  sustained  by  reason 

Out  of  night  compels  the  day. 
Not  a  parting  though  in  sorrow. 

Not  a  threatening  of  the  main, 
Shall  prevent  the  long  glad  morrow — 

Love  and  I  shall  meet  again. 

With  strong  prayers  that  take  fruition 

Lingers  thus  the  tearless  bride ; 
Though  she  strains  her  constant  vision 

O'er  the  troubled  lengthening  tide, 
Till  she  peers  beyond  the  glory 

Of  the  ocean  like  a  seer, 
And  her  heart  has  read  the  story 

Of  all  Ae  will  do  and  dare. 

Autumn  winds  that  loose  her  tresses, 

And  light  errant  flecks  of  foam. 
Seem  but  shadowy  caresses 

Borne  from  his  far  floating  home. 
Present  sad  to  future  golden 

Turns,  for  Time  hath  naught  to  prove ; 
For  she  knows  his  hand  is  holden, 

Save  for  honour,  her,  and  love ! 

A.  H. 
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THE  WINE  OF  SOCIETY. 


Strong  men,  we  know,  lived  before 
Agamemnon;  and  strong  wine 
was  made  in  the  fair  province  of 
Champagne  long  before  the  days 
of  the  sagacious  Dom  Perignon, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
sparkling  vintage  known  under 
the  now  &miliar  name.  The  chalky 
slopes  that  border  the  Mame 
were  early  recogmsed  as  offering 
special  advantages  for  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  The  priests  and  monks, 
whose  vows  of  sobriety  certainly 
did  not  lessen  their  appreciation 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and 
the  produce  of  whose  vineyards 
usually  enjoyed  a  higher  reputa- 
tion than  those  of  their  lay  neigh- 
bours, were  clever  enough  to  seize 
upon  the  most  eligible  sites,  and 
quick  to  spread  abroad  the  fame 
of  their  wines.  St.  Eemi,  bap- 
tiser  of  Clovis,  the  first  Christian 
king  in  France,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  left  by  will,  to  vari- 
ous churches,  the  vineyards  which 
he  owned  at  Eheims  and  Laon, 
together  with  the  'vilains'  em- 
ployed in  their  cultivation.  Some 
three  and  a  half  centuries  later 
we  find  worthy  Bishop  Pardulus 
of  Laon  imitating  Paid's  advice 
to  Timothy,'  and  urging  Arch- 
bishop Hincmar  to  dnnk  of  the 
wines  of  Epernay  and  Eheims  for 
his  stomach's  sake.  The  crusade- 
preaching  Pope,  Urban  II.,  who 
was  bom  among  the  vineyards  of 
the  Champagne,  dearly  loved  the 
wine  of  Ay;  and  his  energetic 
appeals  to  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  may 
have  owed  some  of  their  eloquence 
to  his  favourite  beverage. 
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The  red  wine  of  the  Champagne 
sparkled  on  the  boards  of  mon- 
archs  of  the  Middle  Ages  when 
they  sat  at  melkt  amidst  their 
maUclad  chivalry,  and  quaifed 
mighty  beakers  to  the  confusion  of 
the  Paynim.  Henry  of  Andely 
has  sung  in  his  fabliau  of  the 
'Bataille  des  Vins,'  how,  when 
stout  Philip  Augustus  and  his 
chaplain  constituted  themselves 
the  earliest  known  wine-jury,  the 
erus  of  Espemai,  Au viler,  Chaa- 
lons,  and  Eeims  were  amongst 
those  which  found  most  favour  in 
their  eyes,  though  nearly  a  couple 
of  centuries  elapsed  before  Eustace 
Deschamps  recorded  in  verse  the 
rival  merits  of  those  of  Cumieres 
and  Ay.  King  Wenceslaus  of  Bo- 
hemia, a  mighty  toper,  got  so  royal- 
ly drunk  day  after  day  upon  the 
vintages  of  the  Champagne,  that 
he  forgot  all  about  the  treaty  with 
Charles  YI.,  that  had  formed  the 
pretext  of  his  visit  to  France,  and 
would  probably  have  lingered, 
goblet  in  hand,  in  the  old  cathedral 
city  till  the  day  of  his  death,  but 
for  the  presentation  of  a  little 
account  for  wine  consumed,  which 
sobered  him  to  repentance  and  led 
to  his  abrupt  departure.  Dunois, 
Lahire,  XaintrailleSf  and  their  fel- 
lows, when  they  rode  with  Joan  of 
Arc  to  the  coronation  of  Charles 
YIL,  drank  the  same  generous 
fluid,  through  helmets  barred,  to 
the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  detestr 
ed  English  from  the  soU  of  France. 

The  vin  d'Ay,  vinum  Dei  as 
Dominicus  Baudoin  punningly 
styled  it,  was,  accordJiiLg  to  old 
Paulmier,  the  ordinary  drink  of 
the  kings  and  princes  of  his  day. 
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It  fostered  bluff  King  HaVs  fits 
of  passion  and  the  tenth  Leo's 
artistic  extravagance ;  consoled 
Francis  I.  for  the  field  of  Pavia, 
and  solaced  his  great  rival  in  his 
retirement  at  St.  Just.  Henri 
Quatre,  "whose  vendangeoir  is  still 
shown  at  Ay,  was  so  fond  of  it, 
that  he  was  wont  to  style  himself 
the  Seigneur  d'Ay,  just  as  James 
of  Scotland  was  known  as  the 
Gudeman  of  Ballangeich.  When 
his  son,  Louis  XIII.,  was  crowned, 
the  wines  of  Champagne  were  the 
only  growths  allowed  to  grace 
the  board  at  the  royal  banquet. 
Freely  too  did  they  flow  at  the 
coronation  feast  of  the  Grand 
Monarqne,  when  the  crowd  of 
assembled  courtiers,  who  quaffed 
them  in  his  honour,  hailed  them 
as  the  finest  wines  of  the  day. 

But  the  wines  which  drew 
forth  all  these  encomiums  were 
far  from  resembling  the  cham- 
pagne  of  modem  times.  They  were 
not,  as  has  been  asserted,  all  aa 
red  as  burgundy  and  as  flat  as 
port;  for  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  some  of  them 
were  of  a  fauve  or  yellowish  hue, 
and  of  the  intermediate  tint  be- 
tween red  and  white  which  the 
French  call  clairet,  and  which 
our  old  writers  translate  as  the 
'complexion  of  a  cherry*  or  the 
*  colour  of  a  partridge's  eye.*  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  wines  of  the  Cham- 
pagne up  to  this  period  closely 
resembled  those  produced  in  the 
adjacent  province,  where  Charles 
the  Bold  had  once  held  sway ;  a 
resemblance,  no  doubt,  having 
much  to  do  with  the  great  medical 
controversy  regarding  their  respec- 
tive merits  which  arose  in  1652. 
Li  that  year  a  young  medical 
student,  hard  pressed  for  the 
subject  of  his  inaugural  thesis, 
and  in  the  firm  faith  that 

*  None  but  a  clever  dialectician 
Can  hope  to  become  a  good  phjraiciao, 
And  that  logic  plays  an  important  put 
In  the  mystery  of  the  healing  art,* 


propounded  the  theory  that  the 
wines  of  Burgundy  were  preferable 
to  those  of  Champagne,  and  that 
the  latter  were  irritating  to  the 
nerves  and  conducive  to  gout. 
The  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Rheims  naturally  rose  in  arms  at 
this  insolent  assertion.  They 
seized  their  pens  and  poured  forth 
a  deluge  of  French  and  Latin  in 
defence  of  the  wines  of  their 
province,  eulogising  alike  their 
purity,  their  brilliancy  of  colour, 
their  exquisite  flavour  and  per- 
fume,  their  great  keeping  powers, 
and,  in  a  word,  their  general 
superiority  to  the  Burgundy 
growths.  The  partisans  of  the 
Lsitter  were  equally  prompt  in 
rallying  in  their  defence,  and  the 
fiaculty  of  medicine  of  Beaune, 
having  put  their  learned  periwigs 
togetW,  enunciated  their  views 
and  handled  their  opponents  with- 
out mercy.  The  dispute  spread 
to  the  entire  medical  profession, 
and  the  champions  went  on  pelt- 
ing each  other  with  pamphlets  in 
prose  and  tractates  in  verse,  until 
in  1778 — ^long  after  the  bones  of 
the  original  disputants  were  dust 
and  their  lancets  rust — the  faculty 
of  Paris,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred,  gave  a  final  and  formal 
decision  in  favour  of  the  wines  of 
Champagne. 

Meanwhile  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  wine,  which  was  to  carry 
the  name  of  the  province  produc- 
ing it  to  the  uttermost  corners  of 
the  earth,  had  been  introduced. 
On  the  picturesque  slopes  of  the 
Mame,  about  nine  mQes  from 
Rheims,  stands  the  little  hamlet 
of  Hautvillers,  which,  in  pre- 
revolutionary  days,  was  a  mere 
dependency  upon  a  spacious  abbey 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Here  the 
worthy  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict  had  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity  for  several  hundred 
years,  carefully  cultivating  the 
acres  of  vineland  extending  around 
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the  abbey,  and  religionalj  exact- 
ing a  tithe  of  all  the  other  wine 
pressed  in  their  district.  The 
revenue  of  the  community  thus 
depending  in  no  small  degree 
upon  the  vintage,  it  was  natural 
that  the  post  of '  celerer'  should 
be  one  of  importance.  It  hap- 
pened that  about  the  year  1668 
this  office  was  conferred  upon  a 
worthy  monk  named  Ferignon. 
Poets  and  roasters,  we  know,  are 
bom,  and  not  made;  and  this 
precursor  of  the  Moets  and 
Clicquote,  the  Heidsiecks  and  the 
Mumms  of  our  day,  seems  to  have 
been  a  heaven- born  cellarman, 
with  a  strong  head  and  a  dis- 
criminating palate.  The  wine 
exacted  from  the  neighbouring 
cultivators  was  of  all  qualities — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  and 
with  the  spirit  of  a  true  Benedic- 
tine, Dom  Ferignon  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  '  marrying^  the  produce  of 
one  vineyard  with  that  of  another. 
He  had  noted  that  one  kind  of 
floil  imparted  fragrance  and  an- 
other generosity,  and  discovered 
that  a  white  wine  could  be  made 
from  the  blackest  grapes,  which 
would  keep  good,  instead  of  turn- 
ing yellow  and  degenerating  like 
the  wine  obtained  from  white  ones. 
Moreover,  the  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  piece  of  cork 
was  a  much  more  suitable  stopper 
for  a  bottle  than  the  flax  dipped 
in  oil,  which  had  heretofore  served 
that  purpose. 

The  white  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times styled,  the  gray  wine  of 
Champagne  grew  famous,  and  the 
manu&cture  spread  throughout 
the  province,  but  that  of  Haut- 
villers  held  the  predominance. 
The  celerer,  ever  busy  among  his 
vats  and  presses,  barrels  and  bot- 
tles, alighted  upon  a  discovery 
destined  to  be  far  more  important 
in  its  results.  He  found  out  the 
way  of  making  an  e£fervescent 
wioe — a  wine  that  burst  out  of 


the  bottle  and  overflowed  the 
glass,  that  was  twice  as  dainty  to 
the  taste,  and  twice  as  exhilarat- 
ing in  its  effects.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  this  discovery  was  made — 
when  the  glory  of  the  Eoi  Soleil 
was  on  the  wane,  and  with  it  the 
splendour  of  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  king,  for  whose 
especial  beneRt  liqueurs  had  been 
invented,  found  a  gleam  of  his 
youthful  energy  as  he  sipped  the 
creamy  foaming  vintage  that  en- 
livened his  dreary  tete-a-tete  with 
the  widow  of  Scarron.  It  found 
its  chief  patrons,  however,  amongst 
the  bands  of  gay  young  roysterers, 
the  future  roues  of  the  Regency, 
whom  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  and  the 
Due  de  Yenddme  had  gathered 
round  them  at  the  Palais  Royal 
and  at  Anet.  It  was  at  one  of 
the  famous  jsoupers  d'Anet  that 
the  Marquis  de  Sillery — who  had 
turned  his  sword  into  a  pruning- 
knife,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  paternal  vine- 
yards on  the  principles  inculcated 
by  the  celerer  of  St.  Peter's — 
first  introduced  the  wine  bearing 
his  name.  The  flower-wreathed 
bottles,  which,  at  a  given  signal, 
a  dosen  of  blooming  young  dam- 
sels scantily  draped  in  the  guise 
of  Bacchanals  placed  upon  the 
table,  were  hailed  with  rapture, 
and  thenceforth  sparkling  wine 
was  an  indispensable  adjunct  at 
all  ^^  petite  eoupere  of  the  period. 
In  the  highest  drcles  the  popping 
of  champagne-corks  .seemed  to 
ring  the  kneU  of  sadness,  and  the 
victories  of  Marlborough  were  in 
a  measure  compensated  for  by  this 
grand  discovery. 

Why  the  wine  foamed  and 
sparkled  was  a  mystery  even  to 
the  very  makers  themselves ;  for 
as  yet  Baume's  aerometer  was  un- 
known, and  the  connection  be- 
tween sugar  and  carbonic  acid 
undreamt  o£     The  general  belief 
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was  that  the  degree  of  effervescence 
depended  upon  the  time  of  yeai 
at  which  the  wine  was  bottled, 
and  that  the  rising  of  the  sap  in 
the  vine  had  everything  to  do 
with  it.  Certain  wiseacres  held 
that  it  was  influenced  by  the  age 
of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  bottling ; 
whilst  others  thought  the  effer^ 
vescence  could  be  best  secured  by 
the  addition  of  spirit,  alum,  and 
other  nastinesses.  It  was  this 
belief  in  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
drugs  that  led  to  a  temporary  re- 
action against  the  wine  about 
1715,  in  which  year  Dom  Perig- 
non  departed  this  life.  In  his 
Jatter  days  he  had  grown  blind, 
but  his  discriminating  taste  enabled 
him  to  discharge  his  duties  with 
unabated  efficiency  to  the  end. 
Many  of  the  tall  tapering  glasses 
invented  by  himhave  been  emptied 
to  the  memoiy  of  the  old  Bene- 
dictine, whose  tomb  may  yet  be 
seen  in  the  principal  aisle  of  the 
archaic  abbey -church  of  Haut- 
villers. 

Dom  Perignon  found  worthy 
successors,  and  thenceforward  the 
manufacture  and  the  popularity 
of  champagne  went  on  steadily 
increasing,  until  to-day  its  produc- 
tion is  carried  on  upon  a  scale  and 
with  an  amount  of  painstaking 
care  that  would  astonish  its  ori- 
ginator. Por  good  champagne 
does  not  rain  down  from  the  clouds 
or  gush  out  from  the  rocks,  but  is 
the  result  of  incessant  labour, 
patient  skill,  minute  precaution, 
and  careful  observation.  In  the 
lirst  place,  the  soil  imparts  to  the 
natural  wine  a  special  quality 
which  it  has  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  imitate  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe.  To  tiie  wine  of  Ay 
it  lends  a  flavour  of  peaches,  and 
to  that  of  Avenay  the  savour  of 
strawberries;  the  vintage  of  Haut- 
viUers,  though  fallen  £rom  its 
former  high  estate,  is  yet  marked 
by  an  unmistakable  nutty  taste ; 


wlule  that  of  Pierry  smacks  of  the 
locally-abounding  flint,  the  well- 
known  pierre  d  fusil  flavour.  So 
on  the  principle  that  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump,  the  pro- 
duce of  grapes  grown  in  the  more 
favoured  vineyards  is  added  in 
certain  proportions  to  secure  cer- 
tain special  characteristics,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  a  fixed  standard  of 
excellence. 

Of  the  vintaging  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak,  since  the  manu- 
facture of  champagne  commences 
where  that  of  other  wines  ordi- 
narily ends.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  both  black  and  white 
grapes  are  used ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, only  in  a  small  proportion. 
On  consideration  it  will  be  seen 
it  is  no  more  phenomenal  that  a 
white  wine  should  be  made  from 
black  grapes  than  that  a  black  hen 
should  lay  white  eggs.  To  keep 
the  raw  wine  nearly  colourless,  it 
is  simply  requisite,  first,  to  avoid 
bruising  the  skins  of  the  grapes 
during  their  transit  to  the  wine- 
press, in  order  that  the  colouring 
matter  which  they  contain  shall 
not  be  set  loose ;  and  next,  not  to 
permit  the  wine  to  ferment  upon 
the  skins  in  the  vat.  The  grapes, 
which  are  picked  with  great  care, 
so  as  to  secure  a  minimum  of  stalk 
with  a  maximum  of  berry,  all 
rotten  and  withered  fruit  being 
thrown  aside,  are  pressed  without 
any  previous  treading,  and  the 
pale  reddish  tinge  which  the  new 
wine  has  usually  disappears  after 
fermentation.  With  it,  however, 
there  too  often  departs  the  amount 
of  tannin  requisite  to  preserve  the 
wine  from  certain  diseases,  notably 
the  formation  of  viscous  fibres. 
Doctors  skilled  in  vinification 
attribute  the  disease  to  want  of 
tone  in  the  patient's  system,  and 
prescribe  a  strengthening  course 
of  oak-galls  or  catechu,  or,  better 
still,  of  an  extract  from  the  skins 
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and  pips  of  the  grapes,  which  is 
usually  added  as  a  precautionary 
measure  to  the  wine  in  bulk. 
After  pressure  the  must  is  allowed 
to  clear  itself  in  the  vat,  and  is 
then  drawn  ofif  into  casks  holding 
some  forty-four  gallons  each.  In 
due  course  it  is  racked  and  fined, 
secundum  artem,  usually  in  the  fol- 
lowing January. 

At  the  close  of  the  yintage  hun- 
dreds of  carts  ladon  with  casks  of 
newly-made  wine  are  to  be  seen 
rolling  along  the  dusty  highways, 
leading  to  those  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  Mame  where  the 
manufacture  of  champagne  is  car- 
ried on.  Chief  amongst  these  is 
the  cathedral  city  of  Eheims,  after 
which  comes  the  rising  town  of 
Epemay,  stretching  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  river,  and  where 
those  magnates  of  the  champagne 
trade,  Moet  Ss  Chandon,  whose 
famous  '  star'  brand  is  familiar  in 
every  part  of  the  civilised  globe, 
have  their  half-score  miles  of  cel- 
lars containing  as  many  million 
bottles  of  champagne  as  there  are 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  most  of 
the  secondary  European  states.  No 
better  idea  can  be*  given  of  the 
various  processes  through  which 
the  famed  effervescent  beverage 
passes  after  leaving  the  wine-press, 
until  the  bottles  in  their  perfect 
adornments  are  ready  for  being 
despatched,  than  by  following 
these  processes,  one  by  one,  in 
the  vast  establishment  belonging 
to  this  well-known  firm,  which 
already  counts  a  century  of  exist* 
ence,  and  far  surpasses  all  other 
champagne  houses  in  the  magni- 
tude of  its  transactions. 

Messrs.  Moet  &  Chandon  have 
their  head-quarters  in  a  spacious 
chateau  in  that  street  of  chateaux 
known  as  the  Eaubourg  de  la  Eo- 
lie  at  Epemay.  It  is  approached 
through  handsome  iron  gates,  and 
has  beautiful  gardens  extending  in 
the  rear  in  the  direction  of  the  river 


Mame.  The  business  of  blending 
and  bottling  the  wine  is  carried 
on  opposite  in  a  range  of  compara- 
tively new  buildings,  the  white 
facade  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
the  well-known  monogram,  M.  & 
C,  surmounted  by  the  familiar 
star.  Passing  through  the  arched 
gateway,  access  is  obtained  into  a 
spacious  courtyard,  where  carts 
laden  with  bottles  are  being  ex- 
peditiously lightened  of  their  fra- 
gile contents  by  the  busy  hands 
of  numerous  workmen.  Another 
gateway  on  the  left  leads  into  the 
spacious  bottle- washing  room, 
which  from  the  middle  of  May 
until  the  middle  of  July  presents 
a  scene  of  extraordinary  animation. 
Bottle-washing  apparatuses  are 
ranged  down  the  entire  length  of 
this  hall,  and  some  150  women 
strive  to  excell  each  other  in  dili- 
gence and  celerity  in  their  manage- 
ment. As  a  rule,  a  practised  hand 
will  wash  from  900  to  1000  bottles 
in  course  of  the  day.  To  the  right 
of  this  salle  de  ringage,  as  it  is 
styled,  bottles  are  stacked  in 
their  tens  of  thousands,  and  lads 
furnished  with  barrows,  known  as 
diables,  hurry  to  and  fro,  convey- 
ing these  fragile  receptacles  to  the 
washers,  or  removing  the  clean 
ones  to  the  adjacent  courtyard, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  drain, 
before  being  taken  to  the  sdlle  de 
tirage  or  bottling  room.  A  steam- 
engine  supplies  the  bottle-wash- 
ing machme  with  water  to  the 
amount  of  20,000  gallons  per 
diem. 

Before,  however,  the  washing 
of  bottles  on  this  gigantic  scale 
commences,  the  wine  with  which 
they  are  destined  to  be  filled  un- 
dergoes the  '  marrying'  or  blend- 
ing process,  which  is  accomplished 
in  a  vast  apartment,  250  feet  in 
length  and  100  feet  broad,  dur- 
ing the  early  spring.  The  casks 
of  newly-vintaged  wine  have  been 
stowed  away  during  the  winter 
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months,  in  the  extensive  range  of 
cellars  hewn  out  of  the  chalk  un- 
derlying Epemay,  and  have  there 
slowly  fermented.  At  the  proper 
epoch,  these  are  mixed  together 
in  due  proportions  in  huge  vats, 
each  holding  upwards  of  12,000 
gallons.  Some  of  the  wine  is  the 
growth  of  Messrs.  Moet  &  Chan- 
don's  own  vineyards,  of  which 
they  possess  nearly  1000  acres, 
giving  constant  employment  to 
800  lahourers  and  vine- dressers,  at 
Ay,  Pierry,  Cramant,  Le  Mesnil, 
Yerzenay,  Bouzy,  Saran,  Moussy, 
St.  Martin,  Dizy- Champignon, 
Avenay,  Qrauves,  and  Hautvillers, 
their  vineyard  at  the  last-named 
spot  including  all  that  remains  of 
the  ancient  ahhatial  structure, 
which  was  the  cradle,  so  to  speak, 
of  champagne.  The  yield  from 
these  vineyards  is,  however,  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  the  enormous 
demand  which  the  Epemay  firm 
are  annually  called  upon  to  sup- 
ply, and  immense  purchases  have 
to  he  made  hy  their  agents  from 
the  growers  throughout  the  Cham- 
pagne. All  the  wine  secured  is 
duly  mixed  together  in  propor- 
tions which  will  insure  lightness 
with  the  requisite  vinosity,  and 
fragrance  comhined  with  efferves- 
cence. This  process  of  marrying 
wine  on  a  gigantic  scale  is  known 
as  making  the  cuvee,  and  each 
great  firm  has  its  own  especial 
tradition  for  the  different  propor- 
tions to  be  observed  in  the  blend- 
ing. Usually  four-fifths  of  wine 
from  black  grapes,  to  which  the 
more  solid  vinous  qualities  of  the 
blend  are  due,  are  tempered  by 
one-fifth  of  the  juice  of  white 
grapes,  which  have  the  merit  of 
imparting  lightness  and  efferves- 
cence. Among  the  wine  from 
black  grapes,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  more  or  less 
powerful  dash  of  the  vintages  of  Ay, 
Bouzy,  and  Verzenay ;  while  of  the 
white,   the  delicate   growths  of 


Cramant  or  Avize  are  essential  to 
a  perfect  cuvee,  which  is  thorough- 
ly amalgamated  by  stirring  up  the 
wine  with  long  poles  provided  with 
fan-shaped  ends.  If  the  vintage 
be  indifferent  in  quality,  there  are 
scores  of  huge  tuns  filled  with  the 
yield  of  more  favoured  seasons  to 
supply  any  deficiencies  of  charac- 
ter and  flavour. 

These,  however,  are  not  the 
only  matters  to  be  considered. 
There  is,  above  everything,  the 
effervescence,  which  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas 
the  wine  contains,  and  this,  in 
turn,  upon  the  amount  of  its  sac- 
charine matter.  If  the  gas  be  pre- 
sent in  excess,  there  will  be  a 
shattering  of  bottles  and  a  flood- 
ing of  ceUars  ;  and  if  it  be  absent, 
the  corks  will  refase  to  pop,  and 
the  wine  to  sparkle  aright  in  the 
glass.  Therefore  the  amount  of 
saccharine  in  the  cuvSe  has  to  be 
accurately  ascertained  by  means 
of  a  glucometer ;  and  if  it  faUs  to 
reach  the  required  standard,  the 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  purest  sugar^^indy. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  an 
excess  of  sax^charine,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  defer  the 
final  blending  and  bottling  until 
the  superfluous  saccharine  matter 
has  been  absorbed  by  fermentation 
in  the  cask. 

The  casks  of  wine  to  be  blended 
are  raised  from  the  cellars,  half  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  by  means  of  a  lift 
provided  with  an  endless  chain, 
and  worked  by  the  steam-engine 
already  mentioned.  They  are 
emptied,  through  traps  in  the  floor 
of  the  room  above,  into  the  huge 
vats  which,  standing  upon  a  raised 
platform,  reach  almost  to  the  ceil- 
ing. From  these  vats  the  fluid, 
now  resembling  in  taste  and  colour 
an  ordinary  acrid  white  wine,  and 
giving  to  the  uninitiated  palate 
no  promise  of  the  exquisite  delicacy 
and  aroma  it  is  destined  to  develop, 
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is  allowed  to  flow  through  leathern 
hose  into  rows  of  casks  stationed 
below.  Before  being  bottled  the 
wine  reposes  for  a  certain  time,  is 
next  duly  racked  and  again  blend- 
ed, and  is  eyentually  conveyed 
through  silver-plated  pipes  into 
oblong  reservoirs,  each  fitted  with 
a  dozen  syphon-taps,  so  arranged 
that  directly  the  bottle  slipped  on 
to  one  of  them  becomes  full  the 
wine  ceases  to  flow. 

The  scriptaral  advice  as  to  not 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles 
is  most  rigorously  followed  out 
with  regard  to  champagne.     For 
the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
gas  engendered  during  the  process 
of  fermentation  is  such  that  the 
bottle  becomes  weakened  and  can 
never    be    safely  trusted   again. 
Only  the  very  best  and  strongest 
glass  ought  to  be  used  in  their 
manufacture.     A  glass-works,  es- 
tablished for  the  production  of 
glass  by  a  new  process,  turned 
out  bottles  charged  with  alkaline 
sulphurets,  and  the  consequence 
was    that    a    whole    cuvSe    was 
ruined  by  their  use,  through  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  wine  and 
these  sulphurets.     The  acids  of 
the    former    disengaged    hydro- 
sulphuric    acid,   and   instead   of 
champagne  the  result  was  a  new 
species  of  mineral  water. 

Upwards  of  200  work-people  are 
employed  in  the  acdle  de  tirage 
at  Messrs.  Moet  &  Ghandon's, 
which,  while  the  operation  of 
bottling  is  going  on,  presents  a 
scene  of  bewildering  activity.  Men 
and  lads  are  gathered  round  the 
syphon-taps  briskly  removing  the 
bottles  as  they  become  filled  and 
supplanting  them  by  empty  ones. 
Other  lads  hasten  to  transport 
the  filled  bottles  on  trucks  to  the 
corkers,  whose  so-called  '  guillo- 
tine' machines  are  incessantly  in 
motion.  The  bottles  are  passed 
as  fast  as  they  are  corked  to  the 
agraffeurSj  who  secure  the  corks 


with  an  iron  fastening  termed  an 
agrafe.    They  are  then  placed  in 
large  flat  baskets  called  manettes, 
and  wheeled  away  on  trucks,  the 
quart-bottles  being  deposited  in 
the  cellars  by  means  of  lifts,  while 
the  pints  slide  down  an  inclined 
plane  by  the  aid  of  an  endless 
chain,   which  raises  the   trucks 
with  the  empty  baskets  at  the 
same  time  the  full  ones  make 
their  descent    into    the    cellars. 
What  with  the  incessant  thud  of 
the  corking  machines,  the  con- 
tinual   rolling    of    iron -wheeled 
trucks  over  the    concrete  floor, 
the  rattling  and  creaking  of  the 
machinery  working  the  lifts,  the 
occasional  sharp  report  of  a  burst- 
ing bottle,  and  the  loudly-shouted 
orders  of  the  foremen,  who  dis- 
play the  national   partiality  for 
making  a  noise  to  perfection,  the 
din  becomes  at  times  all  but  un- 
bearable.    The  number  of  bottles 
filled  in  the  course  of  the  day 
naturally  varies,  though  Messrs. 
Moet  &  Chandon    reckon    that 
during  the  month  of  June  a  daily 
average  of  100,000  are  taken  in 
the  morning  from  the  stacks  in 
the  salle  de  rin^age,  washed,  dried, 
filled,  corked,  wired,  lowered  into 
the  cellars,  and  carefully  arranged 
in  symmetrical  order.    This   re- 
presents   a    total    of    3,000,000 
bottles    in    the    course    of  that 
month  alone. 

The  bottles  on  being  lowered 
into  the  cellars,  either  by  means 
of  the  incline  or  the  lifts,  are 
placed  in  horizontal  position  with 
their  uppermost  side  daubed  with 
white  chalk.  They  are  stacked 
in  layers  from  two  to  half  a  dozen 
bottles  deep  with  narrow  oak 
lathes  between.  The  stacks  are 
usually  about  six  or  seven  feet 
high  and  100  feet  and  upwards 
in  length.  Whilst  the  wine  is  thus 
reposing  in  a  temperature  of  about 
55^  Fahrenheit,  fermentation  sets 
iUy  and  the  ensuing  month  is  one 
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of  much  anxiety  to  the  manu- 
facturer. The  glucometer  not- 
Tvithstanding,  it  is  impossible  to 
check  a  certain  amount  of  break- 
age, especially  when  a  hot  season 
has  caused  the  grapes,  and  con- 
sequently the  raw  wine,  to  be 
sweeter  than  usuaL  Moreover 
when  once  caase  or  breakage  sets 
in  on  a  large  scale,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cellar  is  raised  by  the 
volume  of  carbonic-acid  gas  let 
loose,  which  is  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  remaining  bottles. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  at  once 
remove  the  wine  to  a  cellar  having 
a  lower  temperature.  A  manu- 
facturer of  the  pre-scientific  days 
of  the  last  century  relates  how 
one  year,  when  the  wine  was  rich 
and  strong,  he  only  preserved  120 
out  of  6000  bottles ;  and  it  is  not 
long  since  that  120,000  out  of 
200,000  were  destroyed  in  the 
cellars  of  a  well-known  champagne 
lirm.  Over-knowing  purchasers 
still  affect  to  select  a  wine  which 
has  exploded  in  the  largest  pro- 
portion as  being  well  up  to  the 
mark  as  regards  its  effervescence, 
and  profess  to  make  inquiries  as 
to  its  performances  in  this  direc- 
tion. Thanks,  however,  to  the 
care  bestowed,  Messrs.  Moet  & 
Chandon's  annual  loss  rarely  ex- 
ceeds three  per  cent,  though  fifteen 
was  once  regarded  as  a  respectable 
and  satisfactory  average.  The 
bottles  remain  in  a  horizontal 
position  for  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  months,  during  which 
time  the  temperature  is,  as  far  aa 
pr«w5ticable,  carefully  regulated ;  for 
the  risk  of  breakage,  though  di- 
minished, is  not  at  an  end. 

By  this  time  the  fermentation 
is  over,  and  there  begins  to  form 
OD  the  lower  side  of  the  bottle  a 
(Quantity  of  loose  dark-brown  sedi- . 
ment,  to  get  rid  of  which  is  a 
delicate  and  tedious  task.  The 
bottles  are  placed  8ur  poinie,  as  it 
is  termed ;  that  is  to  say,  slant- 


ingly in  racks  with  their  necks 
downwards,  the  inclination  being 
increased  from  time  to  time  to 
one  more  abrupt.  The  object  is 
to  coagulate  the  sediment,  to 
twist  and  turn  it,  as  it  were,  un- 
til it  forms  a  kind  of  muddy  ball, 
and  eventually  to  get  it  well  down 
into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  so 
that  it  may  be  finally  expelled 
with  a  bang  when  the  temporary 
cork  is  removed  and  the  proper 
one  adjusted.  To  accomplish  this 
the  bottles  are  sharply  turned  in 
one  direction  every  day  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  Only  a 
thoroughly  practised  hand  can 
give  the  right  amount  of  revolu- 
tion and  the  requisite  degree  of 
slope;  and  hence  there  are  men 
who  pass  their  lives  in  this  mad- 
deningly monotonous  occupation, 
and  who  have  acquired  such 
dexterity  as  to  be  able  at  a  pinch 
to  twist  with  their  two  hands  as 
many  as  50,000  bottles  in  a  single 
day.  Sometimes,  however,  twist 
they  never  so  wisely,  the  deposit 
refuses  to  stir,  and  takes  the  shape 
of  a  bunch  of  thread  technically 
called  a  'claw,'  or  an  adherent 
mass  styled  a  'mask.'  When  this 
is  the  case,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
start  it  by  tapping  the  part  to 
which  it  adheres  with  a  piece  of 
iron,  the  result  being  frequently 
the  sudden  explosion  of  the  bottle. 
As  a  precaution,  therefore,  the 
workman  protects  his  face  with  a 
wire-mask,  and  assumes  therefrom 
a  ghoul-like  aspect.  In  Messrs. 
Moet  &  Chandon's  cellars  as  many 
as  600,000  bottles  are  twisteddaily. 
The  usual  entrance  to  these  ex- 
tensive vaults — which,  burrowed 
out  in  all  directions,  are  of  the 
aggregate  length  of  nearly  ten 
miles,  and  have  usually  between 
1 1,000,000  and  12,000,000  bottles 
and  25,000  casks  of  wine  stored 
therein — ^is  through  a  wide  and 
imposing  portal,  and  down  a  long 
and  broad  flight  of  steps.    It  is. 
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however,  by  the  ancient  and  less 
imposing  entrance,  through  which 
more  than  one  crowned  head  has 
condescended  to  pass,  that  we  set 
forth  on  our  lengthened  tour 
through  these  intricate  subter- 
ranean galleries.  A  gilt  inscrip- 
tion on  a  black  -  marble  tablet 
testifies  that  ^on  the  26  th  July 
1807  i^apoleon  the  Great,  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  King  of 
Italy,  and  Protector  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Ehine,  honoured 
commerce  by  visiting  the  cellars 
of  Jean-Remi  Moet,  Mayor  of 
Epernay,  President  of  the  Canton, 
and  Member  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Department,'  within 
three  weeks  of  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Passing 
down  the  flight  of  steep  slippery 
steps  traversed  by  the  victor  of 
Eylau  and  Jena,  access  is  gain- 
ed to  the  upper  range  of  vaults, 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  the 
glare  of  gas,  or  dimly  lighted  by 
the  flickering  flame  of  tallow- 
candles,  upwards  of  60,000  lbs. 
of  which  are  here  annually  con- 
sumed. Here  group  after  group  of 
the  350  workmen  employed  in 
these  subten*anean  galleries — the 
ordinary  staff  of  the  firm  number- 
ing 500  people — are  encountered 
engaged  in  the  process  of  trans- 
forming the  mn  brut  into  cham- 
pagne. 

Viewed  at  a  distance  while 
occupied  in  their  monotonous 
task,  they  present  in  the  semi- 
obscurity  a  series  of  picturesque 
Eembrandt  -  like  studies.  One 
of  the  end  figures  in  each  group 
is  engaged  in  the  important  pro- 
cess of  degorgenienty  which  is 
performed  when  the  deposit,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken, 
has  satisfactorily  settled  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  Baskets  full 
of  bottles  with  their  necks  down- 
wards, having  been  raised  from 
the  lower  cellar,  are  placed  beside 
the  dSgorgeur,  who  stands  before 


an  apparatus  resembling  a  cask 
divided  vertically  down  the  mid- 
dle. This  nimble  -  fingered  ma- 
nipulator seizes  a  bottle,  holds  it 
for  a  moment  before  the  light  to 
test  the  clearness  of  the  wine  and 
the  subsidence  of  the  deposit; 
brings  it,  still  neck  downwards, 
over  a  small  tub  at  the  bottom  of 
the  apparatus  already  mentioned ; 
and  with  a  jerk  of  the  steel  hook 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand 
loosens  the  agrafe  securing  the 
cork.  Bang  goes  the  latter,  and 
with  it  flies  out  the  sediment  and 
a  small  glassful  or  so  of  wine, 
further  flow  being  checked  by  the 
workman's  finger,  which  also 
serves  to  remove  any  sediment 
yet  remaining  in  the  bottle's  neck. 
Like  many  other  clever  tricks,  this 
looks  very  easy  when  adroitly  per- 
formed, though  a  novice  would 
probably  empty  the  bottle  by  the 
time  he  had  discovered  that  the 
cork  was  out.  Occasionally  a 
bottle  bursts  in  the  degorgeur's 
hand,  and  his  face  is  sometimes 
scarred  from  such  explosions. 
The  sediment  removed,  he  slips  a 
temporary  cork  into  the  bottle, 
and  the  wine  is  ready  for  the  im- 
portant operation  of  the  dosage, 
upon  the  nature  and  amount  of 
which  the  character  of  the  per- 
fected wine,  whether  it  be  dry  or 
sweet,  light  or  strong,  very  much 
depends. 

Difierent  manufacturers  have 
different  recipes,  more  or  less 
complex  in  character,  and  varying 
with  the  quality  of  the  wine  and 
the  country  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended ;  but  the  genuine  liqueur 
consists  of  nothing  but  old  wine 
of  the  best  quality,  to  which  a 
certain  amount  of  sugar-candy 
and  perhaps  a  dash  of  the  finest 
cognac  has  been  added.  The 
saccharine  addition  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  market  for  which  the 
wine  is  destined — thus  the  high- 
class  English  buyer  demands  a 
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dry  champagne,  the  Rukian  a 
wine  sweet  and  strong  aa  '  ladies' 
grog,'  and  the  Frenchman  and 
German  a  sweet  light  wine.  The 
dose  is  in  some  establishments  ad- 
ministered with  a  tin  can  or  ladle; 
but  at  Messrs.  Mo'et  &  Chandon's 
this  all  -  important  operation  is 
effected  by  the  aid  of  a  machine 
which  regalates  it  to  the  utmost 
nicety.  The  dosage  accomplished, 
the  bottle  passes  to  another  work- 
man known  as  the  Sgcdiseur,  who 
fills  it  up  with  pore  wine.  He  in 
torn  hands  it  to  the  corker,  who 
places  it  under  a  machine  furnish- 
ed with  a  pair  of  claws,  which 
compress  the  cork  to  a  size 
sufficiently  small  to  allow  it  to 
enter  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
a  suspended  weight,  which  in  fall- 
ing drives  it  home.  These  corks, 
which  are  principally  obtained 
from  Catalonia  and  Andalucia,  are 
reckoned  to  cost  more  than  two- 
pence each.  They  are  delivered 
in  huge  sacks  resembling  hop- 
pockets,  and  a  large  room  in  the 
establishment  is  set  apart  for  their 
reception.  Here,  after  being  sort- 
ed, they  are  branded  by  being 
pressed  against  steel  dies  heated 
by  gas,  by  women  who  can  turn 
out  3000  per  day  apiece.  A  work- 
man, the  ficeleuTy  receives  the 
bottle  from  the  corker,  and  with 
a  twist  of  the  fingers  secures  the 
cork  with  string,  at  the  same  time 
rounding  its  hitherto  flat  top. 
The  metteur  defil  next  affixes  the 
wire  with  equal  celerity;  and  then 
the  final  operation  is  performed  by 
a  workman  seizing  a  couple  of 
bottles  by  the  neck  and  whirling 
them  round  his  head,  as  though 
engaged  in  the  Indian-club  exer- 
cise, in  order  to  secure  a  perfect 
amalgamation  of  the  wine  and  the 
liqueur. 

There  is  another  and  a  lower 
depth  of  cellars  to  be  explored, 
to  which  access  is  gained  by  trap- 
holes  in  the  floor,  serving  to  bring 


up  and  lower  the  barrels  and 
baskets  of  wine,  and  by  flights  of 
steps.  From  the  foot  of  these  there 
extends  an  endless  vista  of  lofty 
and  spacious  passages  hewn  out 
of  the  chalk,  the  walls  of  which, 
smooth  as  finished  masonry,  are 
lined  with  thousands  of  casks  of 
raw  wine,  varied  at  intervals  by 
gigantic  vats.  Miles  of  long,  dark- 
brown,  dampish-looking  galleries 
stretch  away  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  though  devoid  of  the  pictur- 
esque festoons  of  fungi  which 
decorate  the  London  dock-vaults, 
exhibit  a  sufficient  degree  of 
mouldiness  to  give  them  an  air  of 
respectable  antiquity.  These  gal- 
leries, lit  up  by  gas-jets  and  petro- 
leum-lamps, are  mostly  lined  with 
wine  in  bottles  stacked  in  com- 
pact masses  to  a  height  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  only  room  enough  for 
a  single  person  to  pass  being  left. 
Millions  of  bottles  are  thus 
arranged,  the  majority  in  huge 
piles  on  their  sides,  with  tablets 
hung  up  against  each  stack  to  note 
its  age  and  quality ;  and  the  rest, 
which  are  undergoing  daily  evolu- 
tions at  theJiands  of  the  twister,  at 
various  angles  of  inclination.  From 
time  to  time  the  silence  reigning  in 
these  vaults  is  broken  by  a  report 
resembling  that  of  a  pistol-shot,  as 
some  bottle  explodes  dashing  out 
its  heavy  bottom  as  neatly  as  if  cut 
by  a  diamond,  and  shattering  its 
immediate  neighbours.  As  the 
echo  of  the  report  dies  away,  it 
becomes  mingled  with  the  rush 
of  .the  escaping  wine,  cascading 
down  the  pile  and  finding  its  way 
across  the  sloping  slides  of  the 
floor  to  the  narrow  gutter  in  the 
centre.  The  dampness  of  the 
floor  and  the  shattered  fi^igments 
of  glass  strewn  about  show  the 
frequency  of  this  kind  of  accident. 
The  broken  glass  is  a  perquisite 
of  the  workmen,  the  money  aris- 
ing from  its  sale,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  no  less  than  20,000 
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francs,  being  Bbared  amongst 
them,  while  the  spilt  wine,  which 
Hows  down  the  gutters  into  reser- 
Yoiis,  is  thrown  away;  though 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  head 
of  one  Epemay  firm  cooks  nearly 
everything  consumed  in  his  house 
in  the  fluid  thus  let  loose  in  his 
cellars.  The  way  runs  op  between 
regiments  of  bottles  of  the  same 
size  and  shape,  save  where  at 
interyals  pints  take  the  place  of 
quarts ;  and  the  visitor,  gazing  into 
the  black  depths  of  the  transverse 
passages  to  the  right  and  left, 
becomes  conscious  of  a  feeling 
that  if  his  guide  were  suddenly  to 
desert  him  he  would  feel  as  hope- 
lessly lost  as  in  the  catacombs  of 
Eome.  There  are  two  galleries,  each 
650  feet  in  length,  containingabout 
650,000  bottles,  and  connected  by 
32  transverse  galleries,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  4000  feet,  in 
which  nearly  1,500,000  bottles 
arestored.  There  are,  further,  eight 
galleries,  each  500  feet  in  length, 
and  proportionably  stocked ;  also 
the  extensive  new  vaults,  excavated 
some  five  or  six  years  back,  in  the 
rear  of  the  then  existing  cellarage, 
and  a  considerable  number  of 
smaller  vaults.  The  different 
depths  and  varying  degrees  of 
moisture  afford  a  choice  of  tem- 
perature of  which  the  experienced 
owners  know  how  to  take  advan- 
tage. The  original  vaults,  in 
which  more  than  a  century  ago 
the  first  bottles  of  champagne 
made  by  the  infant  firm  were 
stowed  away,  bear  the  name  of 
Siberia,  on  account  of  their  exceed- 
ing coldness.  This  section  con- 
sists of  several  roughly-excavated 
low-winding  galleries,  resembUng 
natural  caverns  and  affording  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  broad, 
lofty,  and  regular-shaped  corridors 
of  more  recent  date. 

Amongst  all  this  stock  of  bottles 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  gay  gold 
or    silver    foil    and    neat  label, 


arrayed  in  which  champagne  makes 
its  entry  into  the  world,  are  no- 
where visibl&  The  wine,  indeed, 
does  not  assume  this  toilette  till 
the  moment  of  its  departure. 
Before  it  is  packed  off,  a  certflun 
time  is  allowed  to  expire  in  order 
that  it  may  become  thoroughly 
blended  with  the  liqueur.  This 
period  having  elapsed,  the  bottles 
once  more  emerge  into  the  upper 
air  and  are  conveyed  to  the  pack- 
ing-room, a  spacious  hall,  180  feet 
long  and  GO  broad.  In  front  of 
its  three  lai^  double  doors,  wagons 
are  drawn  up  ready  to  receive 
their  loads.  The  seventy  men  and 
women  employed  here  easily  foil, 
label,  wrap,  and  pack  up  some 
10,000  bottles  a  day.  Cases  and 
baskets  are  stacked  in  different 
parts  of  this  vast  hall,  at  one  end 
of  which  numerous  trusses  of  straw 
used  in  the  packing  are  piled. 
Seated  at  tables  ranged  along  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  women  are 
busily  occupied  in  pasting  on  labels 
or  incasing  the  necks .  of  bottles 
in  gold  or  silver  foil;  whilst  else* 
where  men,  seated  on  three-legged 
stools  in  front  of  smoking  cal- 
drons of  molten  sealing-wax  of  a 
deep-green  hue,  are  coating  the 
necks  of  other  bottles  by  plunging 
them  into  the  boiling  fluid.  When 
labelled  and  decorated  with  either 
wax  or  foil,  the  bottles  pass  on  to 
other  women,  who  swathe  them 
in  pink  tissue-paper  and  set  them 
aside  for  the  packers,  by  whom  ' 
they  are  deftly  wrapped  round 
with  straw  and  secured  either  in 
cases  or  baskets.  Here,  again, 
national  prejudice  comes  into  play. 
England  and  Eussia  are  partial 
to  gold  foil,  pink  paper,  and 
wooden  cases  holding  a  dozen  or 
a  couple  of  dozen  bottles  of  the 
exhilarating  fluid;  while  other 
nations  prefer  waxed  necks,  dis- 
dain pink  paper,  and  insist  on 
being  supplied  in  wicker  baskets 
containing  fifty  bottles  each. 
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Thus  completed  champagne  sets 
out  on  its  beneficial  pilgrimage  to 
promote  the  spread  of  mirth  and 
lightheartedness,  to  drive  away 
dull  care  and  foment  good-fellow- 
ship, to  comfort  the  sick  and 
cheer  the  sound.  Wherever  civi- 
lisation penetrates,  champagne 
sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  follow  ; 
and  if  the  Queen's  morning  drum 
beats  round  the  world,  its  beat  is 
certain  to  be  echoed  before  the 
day  is  over  by  the  popping  of 
champagne  -  corks.  Nowadays 
the  exhilarating  wine  graces 
not  merely  princely  but  middle- 
class  dinner-tables,  and  is  the 
needful  adjunct  at  every  petit 
souper  in  all  the  gayer  capitals  of 
the  world.  It  gives  a  flush  to 
beauty  at  garden-parties  and  pic- 
nics, and  sustains  the  energies  of 
the  votaries  of  Terpsichore  until 
the  hour  of  dawn.  The  grim 
Berliner  and  the  gay  Viennese 
both  acknowledge  its  enlivening 
influence.  It  foams  in  the  crystal 
goblets  emptied  in  the  great  capital 
of  the  North  to  the  speedy  success 
of  the  Eussian  arms,  and  the 
Moslem  wipes  its  'creamy  foam 
from  his  beard  beneath  the  very 
shadow  of  the  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia ;  for  the  Prophet  has  only 
forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  and  of 
a  surety — ^Allah  be  praised ! — ^this 
strangely  -  sparkling  delicious 
liquor,  which  gives  to  the  true 


believer  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of 
Paradise,  cannot  be  wine.  At  the 
diamond-fields  of  South  Africa  and 
the  diggings  of  Australia  thebrawny 
miner  who  has  hit  upon  a  Big  bit 
of  crystallised  carbon,  or  a  nugget 
of  virgin  ore,  strolls  to  the  ^saloon' 
and  *  shouts'  for  champagne.  The 
mild  Hindoo  imbibes  it  quietly, 
but  approvingly,  as  he  watches  the 
evolutions  of  the  Nautch  girls, 
and  his  partiality  for  it  has  already 
enriched  the  Anglo-Bengalee  vo- 
cabulary and  London  slang  with 
the  word  'simkin.'  It  is  trans- 
ported on  camel-backs  across  the 
deserts  of  Central  Asia,  and  in 
frail  canoes  up  the  mighty  Amazon. 
The  two-sworded  Daimio  calls  for 
it  in  the  tea-gardens  of  Yokohama, 
and  the  New  Yorker,  when  not 
rinsing  his  stomach  by  libations  of 
iced-water,  imbibes  it  freely  at 
Delmonico's.  Wherever  civilised 
man  has  set  his  foot — at  the  base 
of  the  Pyramids  and  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the  man- 
grove swamps  of  Ashantee  and 
the  gulches  of  the  Great  Lone 
Land,  in  the  wilds  of  the  Amoor 
and  on  the  desert  isles  of  the 
Pacific — he  has  left  traces  of  his 
presence  in  the  shape  of  the  empty 
bottles,  with  the  star-surmounted 
monogram,  that  were  once  full  of 
the  sparkling  vintage  of  Cham- 
pagne. 
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In  the  Choir,  St.  Mary  Ovbeie. 

It  may  be  scarce  a  year  ago, 

When  Summer  had  his  highest  glow 

Just  pass'd,  that  I  the  bridge  cross'd  o'er 

One  morning  to  the  Surrey  shore 

Erom  City  side ;  on  busiaess  call 

Intent,  at  some  new  warehouse  tall 

Hard  by  the  river's  rapid  tide, 

'Mongst  smoking  grains,  within  Bankside. 

Arriving  there  betimes,  I  found 

That  he  I  sought  for  had  a  round 

Just  started  on,  that  ere  'twas  done 

Would  bring  the  day  close  up  to  one. 

So,  having  thus  an  hour  to  wait, 

And  being  almost  at  the  gate 

Of  Marie  Overie,  midst  the  grime 

Of  breweries,  with  all  my  time 

My  own,  at  once  I  fetch'd  the  keys. 

And  stroll'd  about  and  took  my  ease 

Within  that  church  where  ne'er  I  tire ; 

And  there  I  rested  in  the  choir, 

Among  the  lancet  arches  springing 

From  massy  piers ;  and  watch'd  the  flioging 

Of  sun-flecks  on  the  worn  stone  floor; 

And  saw,  beyond  the  wire  door. 

The  wind-toss'd  boughs  and  grass  so  green 

Out  in  the  churchyard,  whence  did  stream 

A  summer  ray,  so  warm  and  bright 

It  drew  me  to  it  by  its  light. 

And  there  I  stood  against  the  door 

That  looks  the  Borough  Market  o'er, 

And  watch'd  the  busy  life  without, 

And  heard  the  salesmen  talk  and  shout ; 

And  saw  the  ponderous  market-carts, 

That  travel  up  from  distant  parts 

Of  Kent  and  Essex  (slowly  creaking 

Along  the  tedious  miles) ;  and  reeking 

With  garden-stuff  and  brewers'  grains 

Was  all  the  air.    Two  heavy  trains 

Pass'd  by  each  other  overhead 

With  noise  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  bustling 

Of  thundrouB  life,  I  heard  the  mfitiing 
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Of  flickering  leaves  and  slender  trees 

That  flutter'd  in  the  summer  breeze  j 

And  once  again  I  turn'd  me  round, 

And  trod  the  choir's  foot- worn  ground, 

Where  my  slow  step  was  all  the  sound. 

And  then  I  went  and  view'd  the  screen, 

That  eastward  of  the  choir  is  seen, 

Of  Tudor  work,  in  triple  story, 

Still  fair,  though  shorn  of  half  its  glory  ; 

And  mark'd  with  care  each  quaint  device, 

The  rich  and  lace-like  canopies  ; 

The  carvM  angels,  each  from  other 

So  diverse,  yet  like  one  another, 

The  Paschal  Lamb  and  Pelican, 

The  emblems  of  the  Son  of  Man, 

With  roses,  vines,  and  twisted  thorn, 

And  heads  grotesque,  that  seem'd  in  scorn 

To  mock  at  each  solemnity ; 

While,  on  the  spandrils  merrily, 

Eude  rustics  chased,  with  none  to  blame, 

Cony  and  sow  at  Easter  game. 

'  Yea,  verily,*  said  I,  in  praise, 

'  Good  work  they  wrought  in  those  old  days. 

And  brains  put  they  in  all  their  fingers.' 

And  then  I  wonder'd  if  there  lingers 

Such  power  still,  or  if  that  we, 

In  these  days  of  machinery. 

Though  ruling  steam  and  magic  wire, 

Have  lost  the  true  artistic  fire. 

And  then  I  sat  me  down  again, 

And  for  a  space  my  busy  brain 

I  granted  leave  to  roam  at  pleasure 

Where'er  it  would ;  and  in  my  leisure 

One  autumn  eve  I  sought  it  out 

And  track'd  its  course.    It  was  about 

A  wedding  in  that  very  choir ; 

Concerning  which  a  royal  lyre 

Had  once  been  touch'd  to  tuneful  air 

In  that  sweet  poem,  *  King  James's  Qttair.'* 

A  poem  he  wrote  by  Love's  own  teaching ; 

And  Love  still  lives,  and  still  outreaching 

Are  all  our  hearts  in  sympathy 

To  one  who  felt  the  same  as  we. 

Although  five  centuries  near  have  gone 

Since  saw  the  sun  his  wedding-mom. 

But  yet  my  mind  is  pierced  with  pain. 

And  scarce  can  I  my  grief  restrain, 

To  think  that  I  his  quaint  tum'd  lays 

Must  alter  much  to  modem  phrase. 

If  I  would  have  them  read  by  those 

Who  little  leisure  have  for  prose, 

*  Quair:  qaire  or  book,  from  cakier  (FraDch). 
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And  soaroe  can  snatch  of  precious  time 
One  minute  for  the  simplest  rhyme; 
And  only  fit  for  Dryasdust 
Would  think  this  tale  if  spot  of  rust, 
So  dear  to  antiquarian  mind, 
Within  its  verses  they  should  find. 
Behold,  then,  plain  as  plain  may  be 
(Although  it  almost  seems  to  me 
Like  sin  to  spoil  a  poem  so  fair) 
My  version  of  '  Bang  James's  Quair.' 


THE  KING'S  QUAIB. 

*  Anno  1423, 8d  Heniy  VL 

This  same  yere,  in  the  montfae  of  Ferorer,  Sire  Jamys  Styward,  Kyug  of  Scottes, 
aponsed  dame  Jobanne  the  Ducbesse^s  daughter  of  Clarence  of  hir  fast  honaband,  and 
the  Earle  of  Somerset,  at  Sesmt  Marie  Overe.*    Old  Chronicle. 

In  those  old  days,  four  hundred  years  gone  by, 

When  our  fourth  Henry  o'&t  this  realm  did  reign ; 

And  Geofiry  Chaucer's  pilgrims  still  did  hie 
To  Canterbury,  and  himself  had  lain 
But  five  short  years  within  the  sacred  fane 

Of  Westminster ;  and  Gower  slept  scarce  three 

On  his  stone  books  in  Marie  Overie, — * 

There  was  a  king  who  did  in  Scotland  dwell, 
And  Eobert  was  he  hight,  the  last  and  third 

Of  that  ill-omen'd  name ;  and  writers  tell 
How  weak  he  was  in  deed  as  well  as  word ; 
And  how  his  brother  Albany  preferred 

His  interests  to  his  Icnrd's,  and  caused  to  die 

That  king's  son  David  with  great  cruelty. 

Yet  had  King  Eobert  left  one  other  son, 

A  little  lad  call'd  James,  but  ten  years  old ; 

And  fearing  as  the  treacherous  duke  had  done 
Unto  his  brother  he  might  be  so  bold 
To  do  to  this  young  child,  he  straightway  told 

His  followers  quick  to  take  to  France  the  boy. 

Who  there  in  learning  might  his  youth  employ. 

But  as  the  prince  was  well  upon  his  way, 

And  that  his  ship  by  Flamborough  Head  did  go, 

It  so  fell  out  upon  an  adverse  day. 

As  *  weltering  waves'  them  tossed  to  and  fro, 
That  he  was  prisoner  made  by  English  foe ; 

And  unto  London  brought,  where  he  did  lie 

In  strictest  ward,  while  tardy  years  crept  by. 

*  The  head  of  6ower*s  eiBgy  reata  on  his  three  bodka,  Vom  ClammUu^  Ooni^mio 
Amantis,  Speculum  Afeditantis, 
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Yet  taught  he  was,  and  tended  in  such  wise 

That,  when  that  he  to  man^s  estate  was  grown, 

A  marvel  great  was  he  in  all  men's  eyes. 

Sweet  music  could  he  make*  with  subtle  tone* 
And  tuneful  measures  write.     He  was  alone 

In  tilts  and  wrestling,  and  in  deeper  lore, 

in  jurisprudence,  and  the  art  of  war. 

"With  these  things  did  they  strive  to  hide  the  walls 
That  held  him  captive,  sore  against  his  will ; 

But  in  his  heart  he  ever  heard  the  calls 
Of  love  of  freedom  and  of  country  still ; 
The  while  his  land  and  kinsfolk  wrought  him  ill, 

"Not  strove  to  ransom  him  :  thus  he  in  vain 

Sigh'd  on  from  hour  to  hour  in  hopeless  pain  : 

*  The  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish  eke  in  the  sea, 

They  live  in  freedom,  each  one  in  his  kind ; 
And  I,  a  man,  that  liketh  liberty. 

What  shall  I  say  ?    What  reason  may  I  find 
That  fortune  should  do  so  V    Thus  in  his  mind 
He  moum'd  full  often ;  but  'twas  all  for  naught : 
Thus  was  his  deadly  life  fulfill'd  of  woful  thought. 

And  all  the  live-long  day  and  through  the  night 
He  would  bewail  his  mis'ry  in  such  wise, 

That  from  his  eye  there  faded  all  the  light ; 

And  all  his  gleesome  youth  was  tum'd  to  sighs. 
Darkness  doth  deepen  ere  the  bright  sun  rise ; 

So  when  Despair  had  thick  out-spread  her  pall 

Then  Love  did  come  and  swiftly  changed  alL 

And  then  the  mom  arose  and  shadows  fled ; 

And  then  the  flowers  did  bloom  and  birds  did  sing ; 

And  all  his  hopes,  that  had  been  well-nigh  dead, 
Did  all  revive  again,  and  on  light  wing 
Forth  flutter'd  free ;  and  every  living  thing 

Did  seem  to  joy  with  him,  and  did  indite 

A  song  of  love  which  straightway  he  did  write. 

Wherein  he  tells  us  how  one  firesh  May's  morrow. 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 

Sore  tired  of  his  thoughts  and  all  his  sorrow. 
He  to  the  Tower's  window  turn'd  his  eyet 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  a-nigh ; 

'  Though  for  the  time,'  saith  he, '  of  mirth's  glad  food 

I  might  have  none,  to  look  it  did  me  good.' 

*  I^ow  there  was  made,  fast  by  the  Tower's  wall, 

A  garden  fair ;  and  in  the  corner's  set 

*  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adapt  Scottish  melody  to  modem  harmony 
and  to  have  introduced  it  into  regular  composition. 
+  The  Round  Tower,  Windsor. 
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An  herbary  green,  with  lattice  long  and  small,* 
All  rail'd  about ;  and  so  the  green  trees  met 
Above  the  place,  o'er  hawthorn  hedges  wet 

With  dew,  that  passing  there  for-by 

Scarce  living  man  might  any  wight  espy. 

And  on  a  small  green  twist  there  sat 
The  little  sweet  nightingales,  and  sang 

So  loud  and  clear  the  hymns  long  consecrate 
To  Love*s  own  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  high  walls  rung 

Fill'd  with  their  song ;  and  thus  they  sang  that  May  : 

*'  Come,  summer,  come  !    0  winter  cold,  away  !*' 

And  then  they  call'd  all  lovers  to  rejoice ; 

And  then  they  stopp'd  awhile,  and,  unafraid, 

From  bough  to  bough  they  flew ;  and  no  man's  voice 
Did  scare  them  as  they  hopp'd  about  and  play'd, 
And  freshly  "  in  their  birdis  kind"  array'd 

Their  feathers  new,  and  peck'd  them  in  the  sun, 

And  thankM  Love  that  they  their  mates  had  won.' 

Then  did  the  kingt  again  cast  down  his  eye, 
And  there  he  saw,  beneath  his  prison-tower. 

Walking  to  take  the  air  fall  secretly, 

'  The  freshest  and  the  fedrest  young-^  flower' 
That  ever  he  had  seen  before  that  hour ; 

'  At  sight  whereof,'  saith  he,  *  there  then  did  start 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

And  there  I  stood'  (so  doth  he  further  write), 
'  Abased ;  and  for  why )    My  wits  were  all 

So  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eyen  iaJiy 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall 

For  ever— of  free  will ;  for  of  menace 

There  was  no  token  in  her  sweet-6  face. 

And  then  I  drew  my  head  back  hastily. 

And  then  once  more  I  bent  it  forth  again. 

And  saw  her  walk,  so  very  womanly. 

And  no  wight  with  her,  only  women  twain. 
And  then  I  needs  must  to  myself  exclaim, 

"  Ah,  sweet  I  are  ye  a  worldly  cre-a-ttire, 

Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  natto  ? 

Or  are  ye  great  god  Cupid's  own  princess, 
And  are  ye  come  to  loose  me  out  of  band  ? 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature,  the  goddess 

That  hath  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand 
This  garden  fall  of  flowers  as  they  stand ) 

*  t.  e.  slender. 

t  Robert  III.  died  soon  after  his  son's  detention  by  Henry  IV. ;  James  was 
consequently  the  lawful  king  of  Scotland,  although  the  Doke  of  Albany  and  his  son 
had  long  usurped  the  supreme  power. 

VOL.  XZXII.   NO.  CXO.  Z 


3^8  The  King's  Quair : 

What  shall  I  think  1    Alas,  wliat  reverence 
Shall  I  address  unto  your  excellence  1"  * 

Then  doth  he  of  her  farther  write, 

And  praise  '  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 

All  fret-wise  crossed  about  with  pearls  so  white, 
And  ruddy  rubies  gleaming  as  with  fire, 
With  many  an  emerald  green  and  fair  sapphire ; 

And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue 

Of  parted  plumes  of  red  and  white  and  blue. 

And  many  a  quaking  spangle  bright  as  gold 
Wore  she  in  likeness  of  a  true-love  knot — 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 

And  round  her  neck  (too  white  to  be  forgot) 
A  slender  chain  of  goldsmith's  work,  I  wot ; 

And  on  her  throat  (more  fair  than  falling  snow) 

A  heart-shaped  ruby  like  a  spark  did  glow. 

And  for  to  walk  upon  that  fresh  May's  morrow 
An  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white ; 

But  such  her  beauty  was,  it  might  not  borrow 

Aught  from  her  raiment,  she  herself  more  bright 
Than  all  her  jewels ;  therefore  with  delight 

I  gazed  upon  her,  yet  withal  with  dread ; 

But  from  her  steps  I  could  not  turn  my  head. 

•  Now  when  that  I  had  fujly  understood 
She  was  indeed  a  worldly  cre-a-ture. 

It  did  my  woful  heart  so  much  of  good. 
That  it  to  me  was  joy  without  measure, 
My  look  into  the  heavenly  land  so  pure. 

"  Ah  well,"  said  I,  "  were  I  her  little  hound, 

That  with  his  bells  plays  by  her  on  the  ground  !'* 

Another  while,  the  little  nightingale 

That  sat  upon  the  twigs  then  would  I  chide. 

And  say  right  thus  :  "  Where  are  thy  notes  so  small 
That  thou  of  love  hast  made  this  morning  tide  ? 
Seest  thou  not  her  who  sitteth  thee  beside  ? 

For  Venus'  sake,  that  blissful  goddess  dear. 

Sing  on  again,  and  make  my  lady  cheer.*' 

Then,  from  the  window,  did  I  see  her  go 

Beneath  the  sweet  green  trees  with  boughs  low  bent ; 

Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snow, 

She  tum'd  from  me,  and  forth  her  way  she  went ; 
And  then  began  my  fever  and  torment. 

Ah  woe  !  to  see  her  part,  and  yet  to  have  no  might 

To  follow  her !    Methought  the  morn  turn'd  night. 

And  all  that  day,  until  the  eve  did  lower, 

And  Phoebus  ended  had  his  beams  so  bright, 
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And  said  at  length  £eu^well  to  every  flower ; 

And  shining  Hesperus  *gan  his  lamps  to  light, — 
There  in  the  window,  still  as  any  stone, 
I  sta/d  all  day,  and  kneeling  made  my  moan. 

For  so  had  sorrow  seized  both  heart  and  mind, 

That  naught  could  I  but  weep  and  mourn  full  sore ; 

And  when  that  night  was  come  with  chilly  wind 
"No  tears  had  I  to  weep,  I  had  no  more ; 
So  had  I  spent  that  day  their  bitter  store. 

Then  on  the  cold  stone  did  I  lay  my  head 

Half  sleeping,  half  in  swoon,  still  as  the  dead.' 

Now  in  his  book  the  king  doth  tell  us  not 

The  course  his  true  love  took  that  smoothly  ran; 

But  there  were  those  it  pleasM  well,  I  wot, 
For  Jane  was  niece  unto  that  mighty  man* 
The  Cardinal ;  who  well  had  laid  the  plan 

Whereby  that  lady  Scotland's  queen  should  be, 

And  he  two  kingdoms  govern  presently. 

But  none  the  less  their  love  was  true  and  pure. 
Although,  perchance,  by  man's  devices  wrought ; 

And  day  by  day  it  wax'd  more  strong  and  sure, 

Until  the  Scots  at  length  their  young  king  bought 
With  heavy  ransom ;  and  the  English  courtf 

Did  set  again  their  happy  prisoner  free, 

To  taste  once  more  how  sweet  is  liberty. 

So  in  the  winter  cold  these  two  were  wed. 
Within  the  church  of  Marie  Overie  ; 

And  that  great  Cardinal  in  hat  of  red. 
And  all  the  monks  of  that  fraternity:^ 
In  black  and  white,  with  much  solemnity 

Full  many  a  psalm  and  holy  prayer  did  sing, 

And  made  the  arch'd  roof  and  the  walls  to  ring. 

There  by  the  altar  many  a  face  was  seen 

Of  lady  bright ;  but  none  that  might  compare 

With  that  young  flower,  King  Jamys  Styward's  queen, 
Who  by  him  stood  and  bloom'd  exceeding  fair, 
A  yellow  crown  upon  her  golden  hair ; 

And  well  that  king  might  kneel  right  thankfully, 

To  win  at  once  his  love  and  liberty. 

So  grand,  so  rich,  so  wondrous  was  that  scene ; 

So  throng'd  that  church  with  knights  and  ladies  gay, 

*  The  '  freahe  younge  flower*  was  J«ne  or  Johanna  Beaufort,  the  ftiece  of  the  great 
CJardinal,  then  Protector  of  the  kmgdom,  Henry  YI.  heing  an  infant. 

f  James  was  a  prisoner  from  1405  to  1423.  'His  ransom,  or  rather  ^  the  sum  charged 
for  his  maintenance,'  was  40,000/.,  10,0002.  of  which  was  remitted  hy  way  of  dowry. 

X  The  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  to  whom  the  church  then  belonged.  Their 
dress  was  a  white  tunic  with  a  linen  gown  under  a  black  cloak  with  a  hood.  Cardinal 
Beaufort*8  hat  and  arms  may  still  be  seen  on  a  column  in  the  south  transept  facing 
the  railway. 
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That  all  the  carved  angels  in  the  screen 
Behind  the  altar  high  (bo  might  one  saj) 
Did  seem  amazed ;  and  some  did  fly  away, 

While  some  on  heavenly  instruments  (Ud  play ; 

And  some  did  clap  their  hands,  and  some  did  pray. 

And  when  were  duly  ended  all  the  rites, 

Much  feasting  was  there  in  the  Bishop's  hall 

Of  Winchester  hard  by,  for  days  and  nights ; 
And  lordly  presents  lavished  great  and  small, 
Of  gold  and  jewels,  such  as  not  at  all 

Had  yet  been  seen  in  Scotland ;  and  with  these 

Fair  arras  wrought  with  deeds  of  Hercules. 

Then  Scotland's  king  away  from  England  hied, 
And  back  in  triumph  to  his  land  did  go ; 

And  with  him  went  his  beauteous,  wise,  young  bride  ;* 
And  great  rejoicings  were  there,  and  much  show 
And  pageants  grand ;  and  all  men,  high  and  low, 

Eor  joy  of  heart  with  merry  mouth  did  sing, 

To  welcome  back  their  new  returned  king. 

WiNCHESTEB  HousE. — Winchester  Houbcl  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester,  stood  near  the  west  end  of  St.  Marie  Overie.  Part  of  the  massive 
walls  are  now  built  into  a  block  of  warehouses  belongin^r  to  Messrs.  Fitch  & 
CousinSj  which  may  be  seen  from  the  railway.  Cardinal  Seaufort  was  Bbhop  of 
Winchester,  which  accounts  for  the  wedding-banquet  being  held  at  his  house.  It  will 
interest  the  many  travellers  who  may  often  have  noticed  the  beautiful  and  curious 
circular  window  m  the  south  transept  of  the  church  to  know  that  it  is  an  accurate  cnygj 
of  one  which  in  other  davs  lighted  the  Bishop's  hall,  and  which  was  discovered  in 
1814,  when  a  disastrous  iSre,  burning  down  se^'^eral  of  the  adjacent  wharves,  laid  bare 
the  ruins  of  Winchester  House.  The  window  is  a  foliated  design,  on  to  which  is 
worked  a  double  triangle.  Winchester  House  was  built  in  1107  on  ground  belonging 
to  the  Priors  of  Bermondsey,  and  had  a  park  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  attached  to  it. 
During  the  Marian  persecution,  while  Stephen  Grardiner  lived  there,  it  was  frequently 
used  as  a  prison  for  those  'heretics*  who  were  tried  and  condemned  at  St.  Maiy 
Overie.  It  was  never  used  as  an  episcopal  residence  after  the  Civil  War ;  but  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1661,  was  let  to  tenants,  and  gradually  fell  into  decay. 
It  may  be  seen  in  Hollar's  View  of  London. 


*  Of  the  lady's  mental  qualifications  James  writes : 

'  In  her  was  youth,  beauty  with  humble  aport, 

Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 
God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report : 
Wisdom,  largdss,  estate,  and  cunning  sure, 
In  evcary  point  so  guided  her  measdra^ 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 
That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance.* 
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THE  LIGHT  OP  THB  FUTURE. 

Of  the  different  Bources  of  arti- 
ficial light  now  in  vogue,  none  can 
be  deemed  wholly  satisfactory, 
although  some  are  far  more  ob- 
jectionable than  others.  Save 
among  the  poorer  classes,  the  old- 
fashioned  '  dip  candle'  is  but  lit- 
tle used  as  a  regular  means  of 
illumination,  although  in  many 
houses  it  finds  its  place  for  occa- 
sional use  in  the  cellars  and  back- 
kitchens,  especially  in  rural  dis- 
tricts where  gas  is  unknown.  The 
tendency  to  *  guttering*  and  con- 
sequent spilling  of  grease  when 
carried,  the  bad  and  inconstant 
light,  and  the  continual  want  of 
snuffing  have  brought  this  form  of 
artificial  illuminator  into  deserved 
disrepute,  notwithstanding  its  su- 
periority over  the  yet  more  ancient 
rushlight.  Oil-lamps,  from  the 
single  round  solid  wick  of  the  toy 
magic-lantern  to  the  most  im- 
proved form  of  moderator,  are  still 
largely  used;  and  for  freedom 
from  unpleasant  odour  and  objec- 
tionable heating  of  the  air,  and 
for  soft  agreeable  light,  there  are 
few  better  kinds  of  lamps  to  be 
found  than  the  best  forms  of  the 
latter  class.  Good  sperm  or  colza 
oil,  however,  is  far  more  costly 
than  petroleum,  even  when  the 
latter  is  subjected  to  purifying 
processes  of  complex  character  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  light  or  of  dimin- 
ishing the  liability  to  explosion 
and  other  accidents  from  the  vola- 
tility and  imflammability  of  the  li- 
quid, and  the  evolution  of  unplea- 
sant odours  from  imperfect  com- 


bustion :  consequently  petroleum 
lamps  of  various  kinds,  from  the 
humblest  quarter-inch  flat  wick 
fixed  in  a  rough  glass  bottle 
mounted  with  an  inelegant  chim- 
ney to  the  most  elaborately  deco- 
rated argand  or  duplex  drawing- 
room  illuminator,  are  to  be  met  with 
everywhere.  Wax,  paraffin,  and 
composition  candles  are  preferred 
by  some ;  the  cost  of  these,  how- 
ever, usually  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  either  petroleum  or  colza 
oil  when  the  amount  of  actual 
illumination  obtained  is  the  same; 
and  moreover  there  is  always  a 
liability  to  the  dropping  of  melted 
wax  on  furniture,  dresses,  &c. 
Eor  the  illumination  of  large  pub- 
lic rooms  and  workshops,  the 
streets,  railway  stations,  and  the 
like  purposes  the  above  illuminat- 
ing agents  are  practically  use- 
less, gas  in  some  form  or  other 
being  much  more  effective  and  less- 
costly.  The  faults  of  gas,  how- 
ever, as  usually  supplied  from  gas- 
works are  such  as  to  render  this 
source  of  artificial  light  of  very 
questionable  benefit  when  intro- 
duced into  private  houses,  es- 
pecially into  bedrooms,  sitting- 
roomSy  and  libraries.  As  a  rule, 
the  gas  thus  supplied  is  generated 
by  the  distillation  of  coal,  the 
quantity  of  gas  practically  con- 
sumed obtained  from  resin  or 
other  vegetable  sources  being  so 
comparatively  small  as  to  be  inap- 
preciable. Now  coal  invariably  con- 
tains sulphur,  usually  in  the  form 
of  the  brass-like  mineral  known 
as  '  pyrites'  or  firestone,  so  called 
from  the  excessive  hardness  of 
some  kinds  of  the  mineral,  cans- 
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ing  it  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and 
also  from  its  combustibility  owing 
to  the  sulphur  present.  The  re- 
sult of  heating  sulphiferous  coal 
in  the  retorts  used  by  the  gas  manu- 
facturer is  to  give  rise  to  a  very 
complex  mixture  of  products, 
some  of  which  are  of  most  offen- 
sive odour.  Some  portions  of  these 
products  are  condensed  to  liquids 
on  cooling,  forming  '  gas-tar'  and 
*  gas-liquor,'  the  smell  of  which 
is  far  from  ambrosial ;  the  re- 
mainder is  a  mixture  of  aeriform 
fluids  of  several  kinds,  the  rela- 
tive proportions  varying  with  the 
way  in  which  the  distillation  has 
been  conducted  and  the  character 
of  the  coal  employed.  Unfortu- 
nately these  aeriform  fluids  always 
retain,  even  after  the  most  care^ 
purification,  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphurised  compounds,  which 
practically  cannot  be  wholly  re- 
moved by  any  processes  that  can 
be  applied  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
that  requisite  in  the  works  of  a 
large  gas  company ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, when  the  gas  is  burnt 
the  sulphur  present  becomes 
transformed  firstly  into  sulphur- 
ous, and  secondly  into  sulphuric, 
acid,  which  two  acids  consequent- 
ly are  disseminated  throughout  the 
air  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  gas 
is  burnt,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
carpets  and  upholstery,  bookbind- 
ings, pictures,  gilding,  and  the 
like,  the  delicate  colours  of  many 
dyed  and  tinted  articles  being 
bleached,  more  or  less,  by  the 
first  acid,  whilst  leather,  cloth, 
silk,  &c.,  are  gradually  rendered 
rotten  and  otherwise  damaged  by 
the  second.  A  yet  greater  ob- 
jection in  the  eyes  of  many  is  the 
peculiar  smell  which  the  ordinary 
coal-gas  itself  possesses ;  leakages 
from  pipes  and  taps  are  always  apt 
to  occur,  thus  slightly  impregnat- 
ing the  air  of  the  house  with  the 
odour  of  gas,  although  to  many 
nostrils  the  taint  is  imperceptible^ 


either  from  natural  want  of  sensi- 
tiveness, from  the  perpetual  colds 
which  the  climatic  aberrations  of 
England  render  unavoidable,  or 
from  habit  Moreover  one  of 
the  many  constituents  of  coal-gas 
(the  gas  known  as  carbon  oxide) 
is  an  absolute  poison,  being  in 
point  of  feict  the  active  agent  in 
the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal, 
the  deadly  narcotic  effect  of  which 
is  so  often  applied,  intentionally 
or  otherwise,  as  a  convenient 
means  of  euthanasia;  so  that 
deaths  from  the  inhalation  of  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  this  gas, 
from  the  breaking  of  a  pipe  under 
the  floor  of  a  bedroom  or  from  a 
tap  being  left  incautiously  turned 
on,  are  actually  registered  from 
time  to  time.  The  chances  of  ex- 
plosion and  fire  from  the  forma- 
tion of  mixtures  analogous  to  the 
fire-damp  of  the  mine  by  leakages 
from  gas-pipes  into  the  air  of  a 
more  or  less  closed  space,  and  the 
detonation  of  such  mixtures  when 
a  light  is  brought  near,  are  not  so 
small  as  to  be  inconsiderable,  not 
a  month  going  by  without  some 
such  casutdty,  often  attended  with 
fatal  results,  being  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
evil  of  all,  however,  is  the  high 
degree  of  heat  and  'closeness' 
generated  in  rooms  in  which  gas 
is  largely  burnt,  and  where  no 
adequate  provision  is  made  (as  is 
the  case  in  most  ordinary  houses) 
for  the  removal  of  the  products  of 
combustion.  The  latter  incon- 
venience is  largely  due  to  the 
character  of  the  gas-burners  em- 
ployed, a  portion  of  the  gas  escap- 
ing in  a  half-consumed  state,  and 
communicating  to  the  air  the  un- 
pleasant odour  and  taint  charac- 
teristic of  air  breathed  over  and 
over  again  by  a  large  assemblage 
of  people;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  viz.  that  the  air  is  charged 
with  organic  matters.  Even  the 
best  forms  of  argand  burners,  how- 
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ever,  in  which  the  combustion  of 
the  gas  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
a  chimney  and  an  annular  burner, 
so  as  to  admit  air  inside  the  cir- 
cular flame,  are  not  wholly  free 
from  this  defect;  the  only  radi- 
cal cure  for  which,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  heat  and  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  is  the  complete  re- 
moval from  the  apartment  of  the 
products  of  combustion  by  special 
flues  for  the  purpose.  As  regards 
the  mere  production  of  excessive 
heat,  this  is  a  needless  defect  in 
our  gas  system.  £y  modifying  the 
way  in  which  the  coal  is  originally 
distilled  it  is  easy  to  manufacture 
a  gas  of  much  higher  illuminat- 
ing power  than  average  gas  now 
possesses ;  so  that  by  the  use  of 
such  gas  the  same  amount  of  light 
can  be  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  much  smaller  bulk  of 
gas,  and,  which  is  more  important, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  much 
less  development  of  heat.  The 
bulk  of  gas  obtained  per  ton  of 
coal,  however,  would  be  consider- 
ably less  than  at  present,  and  even 
if  a  higher  price  were  charged  for 
the  gas,  based  upon  the  increase  in 
illuminating  power,  the  profits  of 
the  gas  manufacturers  would  be 
usually  somewhat  lessened;  ac- 
cordingly, as  London,  in  common 
with  many  other  large  towns,  is 
supplied  with  gas  manufactured 
by  companies,  this  obvious  means 
of  avoiding  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
use  of  gas  in  private  houses  is  not 
adopted.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  very  defect  in  coal- 
gas  as  an  illuminating  agent 
makes  it  more  appropriate  as  fuel; 
and  that  such  an  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  gas  supply  as  that 
mentioned  above  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  advantage,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  to  those  who  employ 
gas  for  cooking  or  heating  pur- 
poses, especially  as  the  tendency 
to  smoke  would  be  increased. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  pro- 


cesses for  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  illumination  by  gas  with 
cheapness  and  freedom  from  sul- 
phurous emanations  has  unfortu- 
nately not  proved  successful  on  a 
large  scale,  although  under  certain 
conditions  single  houses  and  even 
factories  can  be  satisfactorily  lit 
up  by  its  means.  The  method 
referred  to  consists  in  allowing  a 
current  of  ordinary  air,  or  of  other 
permanent  gases,  combustible  or 
otherwise,  to  pass  through  a  re- 
servoir containing  the  highly- 
volatile  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
distilled  from  petroleum  at  the 
lowest  temperatures  in  such  a 
fJEishion  as  to  take  up  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  vapours  of  these 
bodies ;  air,  &c.,  thus  charged 
with  hydrocarbon  vapours  can  be 
burnt  at  a  jet  precisely  as  coal-gas. 
The  weak  points  in  this  system 
are,  firstly,  that  the  hydrocarbons 
used  are  of  necessity  a  mixture 
of  substamces  of  different  degrees 
of  volatility,  consequently  the  air 
that  first  becomes  carbonated  is 
much  more  highly  impregnated 
with  combustible  matters  than 
later  portions  of  air  which  pass 
through  the  reservoir  when  the 
most  volatile  portions  of  the  hy- 
drocarbon mixture  have  already 
evaporated,  and  when  consequently 
little  but  the  less  volatile  matters 
are  left ;  secondly,  in  cold  weather 
the  hydrocarbon  vapours  taken  up 
in  the  carbonating  reservoir  are 
very  apt  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
densed in  the  pipes  conveying  the 
gas  to  burners  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  few  feet,  so  that  sometimes 
there  is  too  little  combustible 
matter  left  in  the  air  to  give  a 
luminous  flame  or  even  to  bum  at 
all.  This  condensation  in  the 
pipes  is,  in  fact,  a  well-known 
phenomenon  with  coal-gas.  In 
cold  weather  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  vapours  mechanically 
retained  by  the  gas  are  deposited 
in  the  mains  and  service-pipes. 
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often  leading  to  partial  blocks  or 
complete  stoppages.  The  con- 
sumer, however,  has  the  compen- 
sating advantage  that  whilst  his 
gas  as  it  reaches  him  is  of  sensibly 
lower  quality  in  winter  than  in 
summer  (supposing  that  he  lives 
at  any  appreciable  distance  from 
the  gas-works,  and  that  the  gad, 
as  tested  at  the  works,  is  of  the 
same  illuminating  power  all  the 
year  round),  he  gets  more  of  it 
for  his  money  in  cold  weather 
than  in  hot — for  the  gas  is  sold 
by  volume,  so  much  per  1000 
cubic  feet;  and  there  will  be  a 
greater  absolute  quantity  of  matter 
in  a  given  bulk  of  gas,  if  that  be 
measured  when  cold,  than  there 
will  if  it  be  expanded  by  heat, 
just  as  a  gallon  of  water  weighs 
more  than  a  gallon  of  a  rarer  fluid, 
such  as  spirits-of-wine  or  turpen- 
tine-essence. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  seeing 
the  serious  defects  and  incon- 
veniences attaching  to  even  the 
best  of  our  modem  means  of  illu- 
mination, that  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to 'time 
to  utilise  another  source  of  light, 
viz.  that  generated  by  electricity, 
the  source  of  the  electricity  em- 
ployed in  the  earlier  experiments 
being  the  chemical  action  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  with  later  ones 
mechanical  motion  (steam  or  water 
power,  &c.)  transformed  into  elec- 
trical currents  by  the  aid  of  mag- 
neto-electric inductive  apparatus. 
That  a  sufficiently  powerful  gal- 
vanic battery  will  furnish  a  current 
of  electricity  capable  of  generating 
a  brilliant  light  has  been  known 
for  many  years ;  in  fact,  ever  since 
Franklin's  discovery  of  the  iden- 
tity in  kind  (but  not  in  degree) 
between  the  lightning  of  the  fir- 
mament and  the  sparks  produced 
by  rubbing  glass,  resin,  &c.,  and 
delta's  and  Galvani's  experiments 
proving  the  identity  between  this 
frictional  electricity  and  that  set 


up  by  chemical  agency  in  the 
forms  of  apparatus  bearing  their 
names  (Voltaic  circle.  Galvanic 
battery).  The  most  convenient 
way  of  generating  light  by  elec- 
tricity is  to  cause  the  current  to 
pass  through  wires,  at  the  ends  of 
which  are  fixed  two  rods  or  slender 
sticks  of  a  hard  compact  form  of 
carbon  obtained  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coal-gas,  as  an  incrustation 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  retorts, 
&c.,  this  carbon  being,  in  point 
of  fact,  derived  from  the  decom- 
position by  heat  of  some  of  the 
constituents  of  the  mixture  of 
gases  and  vapours  evolved.  When 
these  carbon-points  are  brought 
very  close  together,  the  electric 
current  passes  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  succession  of  sparks, 
succeeding  one  another  at  inappre- 
ciably small  intervals,  the  ends  of 
the  carbon  becoming  white  hot, 
and  minute  particles  of  carbon 
being  continually  detached  prin- 
cipally from  the  positive  pole; 
these  portions  of  incandescent  car- 
bon give  rise  to  an  arch  of  flame 
extending  between  the  two  rods, 
and  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  As 
the  rods  gradually  waste  away 
their  ends  become  separated ;  con- 
sequently the  light  would  f&de 
and  finally  cease,  but  for  a 
mechanical  contrivance,  whereby 
^  their  ends  are  kept  at  a  fixed  dis- 
*  tance,  the  machine  being  regulated 
by  an  electro-magnet  driven  by 
the  current  itself.  The  current 
diminishing  as  the  ends  recede,  the 
electro-magnet  becomes  weaker, 
and  consequently  less  able  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  a  counter-balanc- 
ing spring  or  weight  which,  coming 
into  play,  brings  the  carbon-points 
nearer  together  again,  and  rees- 
tablishes the  current.  Electric 
lamps  of  this  kind  have  been  long 
in  use ;  but  their  application  has 
for  the  most  part  been  confined 
to  their  employment  as  substitutes 
for,    or    improvements    on,    the 
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oxybydrogen  light  for  magio-lan- 
tem  purposes,  photography,  the- 
atrical effects,  and  the  like,  the 
chief  practical  use  to  which  they 
have  been  put  being  the  produc- 
tion of  an  intense  l^ht  for  light- 
house purposes.  It  soon  became 
manifest  that  galvanic  electricity 
is  too  expensive  to  render  the 
practical  application  of  the  electric 
light  for  general  illuminative  pur- 
poses at  all  successful,  and  conse- 
quently induction  currents  from 
magneto -electric  machines  were 
soon  substituted  for  the  currents 
produced  by  chemical  action : 
several  forms  of  most  ingenious 
machines  for  this  purpose  have 
been  invented.  For  some  dozen 
or  more  years  past  various  light- 
houses in  France  and  England 
have  been  lit  in  this  way,  and 
the  success  of  these  first  experi- 
ments has  stimulated  inventors 
to  further  researches,  in  order  to 
utilise  this  light  for  illumination 
generally.  Thus  several  workshops 
have  been  lighted  at  night  in  this 
way  (for  example,  Messrs.  Siemens 
Brothers'  Telegraph  Works  at 
Woolwich;  and  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Head,  Wrightson,  &  Co., 
Stockton-on-Tees ;  and  of  Messrs. 
Ducomm  in  Miilhausen);  whilst 
at  several  of  the  French  railway 
stations,  the  quays  of  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  the  Avenue  de  TOp^ra, 
Paris,  and  many  other  places,  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  de- 
monstrating clearly  the  applica- 
bility of  this  source  of  light  to 
such  purposes.  For  signalling 
purposes  at  sea,  illumination  of 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  fortifi- 
cations to  prevent  night  attacks, 
and  analogous  military  services, 
the  electric  light  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially adapted. 

One  great  defect  in  the  electric 
light  as  worked  in  the  earlier  ex- 
periments is,  that  whilst  the  beam 
of  light  emanating  from  the  lamp 
is  80  brilliant  as  temporarily  to 


blind  an  observer  looking  at  it, 
the  shadows  are  by  contrast  most 
intensely  black ;  so  that  if  a  large 
space  is  lit  by  one  single  light, 
highly  illuminated  spaces  and  dark 
shades  alternate,  producing  some 
confusion  and  want  of  clearness  of 
vision.  To  avoid  this,  a  number 
of  lamps  can  be  used  in  a  suffi- 
ciently large  area,  so  disposed  that 
the  shadows  produced  by  one  are 
illuminated  by  the  others,  and  so 
on.  The  main  difficulty  in  this 
arrangement  is  that  either  a  num- 
ber of  magneto-electric  machines 
must  be  used,  or  else  the  current 
from  one  central  machine  must  be 
furcated  into  as  many  distinct 
branches  as  there  are  lamps  to  be 
lit;  and  practical  difficulties  at- 
tend the  splitting  up  of  the  cur- 
rent, so  as  to  get  tolerable  uni- 
formity among  the  branches.  An- 
other way  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  dispose  a  number  of 
powerful  reflectors  about  the  illu- 
minated space  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reflect  light  on  to  the  parts  left  in 
shadow  by  the  original  lamp,  and 
so  to  disperse  the  light  about  by 
continual  reflection ;  this  method, 
however,  is  not  always  practicable. 
Recently  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  apparatus,  whereby  a 
furcation  of  the  primary  current 
into  half  a  dozen  sensibly  equal 
branches  is  said  to  be  attained ; 
and  trials  made  at  the  Magasins 
du  Louvre  have  indicated  the 
justice  of  the  claim.  These  ex- 
periments have  been  repeated  in 
London  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success,  both  at  the  West  India 
Docks  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum;  on  the  first  occasion 
some  difficulties  were  encountered 
from  the  defective  condition  of 
the  prime  mover  (a  steam  engine), 
so  that  all  the  trials  were  not  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  But  by  the 
use  of  a  more  perfect  engine,  fur- 
nished with  a  very  sensitive 
governor,  so  as  to  attain  a  con- 
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sideiable  degree  of  constancy  in 
the  rate  of  revolution,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  current  generated, 
much  better  results  were  obtained 
in  the  later  experiments.  The 
most  important  novelty  in  the 
form  of  apparatus  thus  tried  con- 
sists in  the  relative  disposition  of 
the  rods  of  carbon  between  the 
ends  of  which  the  voltaic  arc  is 
established,  thus  generating  light. 
In  the  arrangements  hitherto 
adopted,  the  two  rods  have  uni- 
formly been  in  the  same  straight 
line,  usually  vertical,  so  that  one 
was  directly  under  the  other ;  the 
negative  pole,  which  wastes  most 
slowly,  being  usually  placed  above, 
and  permanently  fixed,  whilst  the 
positive  pole  is  connected  with  a 
^povable  bearing,  retained  in  pro- 
per position  by  the  counterbalanc- 
ing action  of  an  electro-magnet 
and  a  spring,  as  above  described, 
so  as  to  keep  the  size  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  voltaic  arc  tolerably 
constant.  M.  Paul  Jablochoff,  a 
Russian  officer  in  the  engineer 
service,  devised  the  following  ar- 
rangement known  as  ^  JablochofTs 
electric  candle/  to  the  action  of 
which  the  success  of  these  recent 
experiments  is  largely  due.  Tke 
two  slips  of  gas  carbon  are  placed 
side  by  side,  separated  by  a  layer 
of  nonconducting  cement,  of  which 
kaolin  is  the  chief  constituent  In 
this  way  the  distance  between  the 
ends  of  the  carbon  rods  is  kept 
constant  without  any  machinery 
being  required,  whilst,  moreover, 
the  kaolin  cement  is  slowly  vola- 
tilised by  the  heat  evolving  va- 
pours, which  by  their  ignition  add 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light.  The 
whole  compound  rod  is  placed  in 
a  vertical  support,  like  a  candle, 
whence  the  name.  Instead  of 
making  the  electric  current  branch 
itself,  the  several  candles  required 
may  be  all  included  consecutively 
in  the  same  circuit,  from  four  to 
six  being  readily  supplied  with 


electricity  without  difficulty.  The  ' 
'  candle'  of  course  wastes  away, 
the  rate  of  consumption  being 
about  four  inches  per  hour.  In 
order  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
light  without  requiring  to  change 
the  exhausted  caudles  for  new 
ones,  an  ingenious  switch  arrange- 
ment is  employed,  where  by  mov- 
ing a  lever  the  current  is  turned 
away  from  the  burnt-out  candle 
and  on  to  a  new  one,  so  that  the 
effete  carbons  can  be  thus  removed 
at  leisure,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted for  them.  When  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  is  too  great, 
ground-glass  globes  can  be  em- 
ployed tp  moderate  it,  producing 
a  very  pleasant  and  soft  light. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  Hght  thus  produced  is  its  pure 
white  tone,  the  best  gas-lamps 
looking  quite  yellow  compared 
with  it.  As  a  result,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  discriminate  between 
the  most  delicately-shaded  fabrics 
when  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light,  the  shades  being  as  readily 
distinguishable  as  by  sunlight. 
Gas  or  candle  light,  as  is  well 
known,  never  allows  of  certain 
tints  being  clearly  discriminated ; 
thus  dark  olive-greens,  pinks,  and 
blues  all  look  much  the  same  as 
black  by  gaslight,  whilst  light- 
cream  colours  and  straw  shades 
appear  white.  When  illuminated 
by  the  electric  light,  however, 
each  piece  appears  of  its  own 
natural  colour. 

Another  valuable  property  of 
the  electric  candle  is  its  ready 
portability — the  actual  carbons 
and  holder  being  light  even  when 
protected  by  a  globe ;  the  whole 
is  as  readily  transported  as  an 
ordinary  lantern,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  trailing  of  the 
essential  covered  conducting  wires. 
For  unloading  ships  by  night, 
where  a  poweriTul  light  is  desirable 
in  different  parts  of  the  holds  as 
well  as  on  the  quays,  the  light 
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is  admirably  adapted.  K^otwith- 
standing  the  intense  ignition  of 
the  carbons  and  the  intervening 
kaolin  cement,  the  c^dle  gives 
out  very  little  heat. 

More  recently  still  a  yet  further 
improvement  in  the  '  candle'  has 
been  brought  out,  in  which  the 
carbon  rods  are  altogether  dis- 
pensed iirith,  their  place  being 
taken  by  thick  metal  vires  or 
rods.  The  kaolin  composition 
is  made  into  a  thin  plate  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  an  inch 
broad,  and  a  twentieth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Between  the  vertical  pa- 
rallel metal  rods  connected  with 
the  electrodes  of  the  magneto-elec- 
tric machine  such  a  plate  is  slipped 
edgeways.  On  the  top  edge  is 
fixed  a  thin  slip  of  grapMte,  which 
becomes  heated  white  hot  by  the 
current.  The  porcelainous  kaolin 
composition  is  thus  vitrified  on  the 
upper  edge,  and  whilst  fused  will 
conduct  electricity  sufficiently  to 
set  up  the  electric  arc.  The  plate 
wastes  veiy  gradually,  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  millimetre  (one  twen- 
ty-fifth of  an  inch)  per  hour.  The 
light  generated  by  this  improved 
form  is  softer  and  mellower  than 
that  of  the  carbon  candle,  and  also 
somewhat  more  steady  and  con- 
stant, although  the  flickering  with 
the  latter  is  much  less  marked 
than  that  of  the  best  electric  lamps 
hitherto  in  use ;  for  household 
purposes,  and  where  the  most 
piercing  and  intense  light  is  not 
requisite,  this  newer  form  of 
candle  seems  well  suited.  As 
regards  cost,  it  is  stated  that  four 
carbon  candles  will  cost  per  hour 
about  one  shilling  for  the  candles 
themselves,  some  sixteen  or  eight- 
een inches  being  jointly  consumed. 
The  engine-power  required  is  two- 
horse,  costing  about  fourpence  per 
hour ;  so  that,  allowing  for  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery,  less  than 
eighteenpence  an  hour  is  the  total 
cost,  whilst  the  light  obtained  is 


equal  to  at  least  400  ordinary  gas- 
jets,  burning  fully  1600  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  and  hence  costing 
at  least  five  shilliugs.  If  these 
statements  are  substantiated  (and 
from  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Anthony,  adverted  to  in  a  former 
paper  on  the  subject,*  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  them  to  be 
in  the  main  correct),  there  seems 
to  be  a  considerable  probability 
that  a  few  more  years  will  see  a 
great  revolution  in  the  system  of 
artificial  illumination  adopted  in 
our  large  cities.  So  imminent  does 
a  change  seem,  that  a  paragraph 
recently  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper stating  that  the  municipal 
authorities  of  a  certain  town  in 
Great  Britain  had  decided  not  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  the  gas- 
works, which  supply  the  town 
with  gas,  from  the  company  to 
whom  they  belonged,  on  the 
ground  that  it  seemed  likely  that 
lighting  by  gas  would  shortly  be 
superseded  by  electric  illumina- 
tion ;  whilst,  for  the  same  reason, 
a  considerable  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  gas  shares  took  place 
immediately  after  M.  Jablochoff's 
first  experiments  were  made. 
Nevertheless,  even  should  this 
result  be  brought  about,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  coal-gas  will  come  to  an 
end;  on  the  contrary,  just  as 
the  introduction  of  railways  did 
not,  as  was  predicted  by  the  pessi- 
mists, lead  to  the  ruin  of  the 
breeds  of  horses,  but  rather  tended 
to  increase  the  use  of  horses  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  goods 
and  passengers  about,  owing  to  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  loco- 
motion of  all  kinds,  so  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  disuse  of  gas  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  artificial  light 
directly  would  in  the  end  rather 
tend  to  an  increase  in  its  con- 
sumption as  fuel  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, heating  hotrwat^r  pipes  for 
*  London  Bodttjf,  June  1877,  p.  551. 
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warming  houses  and  producing 
ventilation,  driving  magneto-elec- 
tric machines,  and  the  like  objects. 
The  gas  producer  also  would  then 
no  longer  find  it  essential  to  em- 
ploy complicated  purifying  appara- 
tus for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
down  the  percentage  of  sulphur 
in  the  gas  to  something  within 
the  maximum  amount  tolerated 
by  law,  for  it  would  no  longer 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  a  low 
maximum.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
supply  good  gas  for  heating  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  by  no  means 
essential  that  coal  of  first-class 
quality  should  be  employed,  as 
much  refuse  vegetable  matter  now 
thrown  away  in  our  dustbins, 
lignites,  and  the  like  comparatively 
valueless  matters,  might  be  largely 
employed  as  a  source  of  gas 
eminently  suitable  for  heating 
purposes,  although  not  well  adapt- 
ed for  use  as  an  Uluminant; 
whilst  the  mixture  of  carbon 
oxide  and  hydrogen  produced  by 
blowing  steam  through  red-hot 
coke  (water-gas),  which  has  hither- 
to been  applied  to  no  considerable 
practical  uses,  might  be  made 
cheaply  from  the  impure  coal  or 
charcoal  left  &om  the  manufacture 
of  gas  from  such  vegetable  re- 
fuse matters,  and  employed  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  the  gases 
evolved  during  their  distillation. 

PHOSPHOR  BRONZE. 

The  bronze  of  the  ancients  was 
probably  not  produced  in  the  same 
way  as  modem  bronze,  viz.  by 
melting  together  copper,  tin,  and 
sometimes  small  quantities  of  other 
metals,  but  by  smelting  impure 
copper  ores,  or  possibly  a  mixture 
of  copper  and  tin  or  other  ores, 
whereby  a  complex  alloy  was  in 
most  cases  obtained.  Many  of  the 
ancient  bronzes  yield  on  analysis 
numbers  indicating  a  composition 
more  nearly  approaching  to  brass 


(an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc)  than 
to  true  bronze,  whilst  in  most  of 
them  zinc  is  present  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent.  Modem  bronze 
usually  consists  of  one  part  of  tin 
with  from  eight  to  twelve  of  cop- 
per, and  suitable  small  quantities 
of  lead,  zinc,  iron,  &c.,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  re- 
quired. In  these  alloys  consider- 
able difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  castings  of  uniform  com- 
position throughout,  as  the  con- 
stituent metals  have  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  one  another,  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  oil  and 
water  when  intermixed  by  shak- 
ing, though  not  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent. Further,  the  tin  in  the 
bronze  oxidises  very  readily,  and 
the  oxide  of  tin  thus  disseminated 
through  the  mass  seriously  impairs 
the  useful  qualities  of  the  alloy, 
and  notably  diminishes  its  tena- 
city and  power  of  bearing  strains 
without  rupture.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty  phosphoras  is  added  in 
small  quantity  to  the  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  phosphide  of  cop- 
per, or  of  copper  and  tin,  previous- 
ly prepared  and  added  in  suitable 
proportions.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  deoxidise  the  oxide  of  tin  al- 
ready formed,  and  to  prevent  the 
production  of  any  more,  the  phos- 
phorus taking  away  the  oxygen 
from  the  oxide  of  tin  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed.  In  this  way  a  purely 
metallic  alloy  is  formed  (t.  e.  con- 
taining no  oxide  disseminated 
through  the  mass) ;  the  excess  of 
phosphorus,  if  present  in  not  more 
than  a  certain  quantity,  does  not 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  alloy, 
but  on  the  contrary  seems  rather 
to  add  to  it,  just  as  a  little  carbon 
added  to  iron  converts  it  into  the 
Aiuch  tougher  material,  steel,  and 
as  arsenic  when  added  to  lead  in 
small  quantity  hardens  and  tough- 
ens it.  A  paper  in  which  the 
practical  applications  of  alloys 
thus   toughened  were   discussed 
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and  largely  illustiated  was  recent- 
ly read  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Dick ;  five  dis- 
tinct classes  of  phosphor  bronze 
were  described,  differing  somewhat 
from  one  another  in  their  compo- 
sition, and  hence  possessing  differ- 
ent properties,  rendering  them 
specifidly  valoable  for  certain  ap- 
plications. Thus  one  kind  is  soft 
and  malleable,  and  f arnishes  good 
wire,  tubes,  &c.,  superior  to  cop- 
per and  brass  for  many  purposes. 
Another  kind  is  very  fluid  when 
melted,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
castings;  when  cold  it  is  more 
strong  and  elastic  than  ordinary 
bronze.  A  third  variety  is  very 
tough  and  compact,  and  suitable 
for  machinery  that  has  to  resist 
heavy  wear  and  tear,  such  as  pis- 
ton-rods, pinions,  &c.,  whilst  the 
other  two  kinds  are  respectively 
adapted  for  making  bolts  and  nuts, 
and  the  like,  and  for  bearings  for 
moving  axles,  &c.  This  last  com- 
position is  of  special  character, 
being  made  by  fusing  together 
phosphor  bronze  and  a  softer  alloy, 
which  separate,  to  some  extent, 
on  cooling.  The  mass  thus  con- 
sists of  a  kind  of  hard  skeleton  of 
phosphor  bronze,  with  a  softer 
intervening  portion,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  the  dentine 
and  enamel  in  an  elephant's  tooth. 
It  seems,  however,  that  bearings 
of  this  kind  have  not  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  as  it  was  stated 
during  the  discussion  on  the  paper 
that  when  gritty  matters  get  access 
to  the  bearings  they  do  not  last  as 
long  as  ordinary  ones  of  gunmetal, 
where  some  amount  of  zinc  to 
harden  the  bronze  is  also  present. 

five-o'clock  tea. 

The  institution  of  five-o'clock 
tea  is  certainly  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  sociable  of  modem 
life.  Practically,  ladies  have  al- 
ways had  tea  at  five  in  the  after- 


noon. Our  fashionable  late  hours 
are  in  reality  wholesome  country 
hours.  They  dine  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  then  they  have  their 
tea  at  five,  and  the  dinner  is  prac- 
tically a  supper,  more  plentiful 
and  more  wholesome  than  an 
avowed  supper,  because  it  is 
taken  at  an  earlier  hour.  We 
have  all  heard  the  legend  of 
the  country  clergyman  who  dined 
at  lanch,  took  five-o'clock  tea,  and 
went  to  bed  as  the  gong  sounded 
for  dinner.  A  few  hours  after  the 
established  lunch,  ladies  like  tea 
for  its  freshening  and  reviving 
qualities.  It  is  really  the  same 
with  men,  only  the  men  prefer  to 
say  that  the  tea  gives  '  a  tone'  to 
the  dinner,  as  if  it  was  another 
form  for  sherry-and-bitters.  It 
was  a  lady's  gracious  and  sociable 
thought  that  she  would  not  take 
a  soUtary  selfish  cup  of  tea;  but 
she  would  let  her  friends  know 
that  when  at  home  she  invariably 
took  tea  at  five,  and  that  there 
was  tea  for  all  who  chose  to  come. 
The  great  drawback  is  that  until 
ladies  have  '  their  day,'  as  in  Paris, 
you  may  go  to  a  nice  house  and  be 
disappointed  of  your  cup  of  tea,  as 
your  hostess  is  herself  taking  tea 
with  a  friend.  When  the  day  has 
been  fixed  and  invitations  g^ven, 
the  afternoon  tea  is  transformed 
into  a  ketUedrum.  That  subtle 
domesticity,  which  is  the  peculiar 
charm  of  a  five-o'clock  tea,  is  lost. 
The  refreshments  are  elaborate, 
and  the  music  is  that  of  a  regalar 
mcUinSe.  When  it  is  not  a  con- 
cert, it  is  a  conversazione  of  a 
limited  kind.  Either  is  good  in 
a  way,  but  the  way  is  not  so  good 
as  that  of  the  five-o'clock  tea  pure 
and  simple. 

We  prefer  it  even  to  the  Parisian 
'day.'  Because  when  you  go  to 
see  your  charming  hostess  there  is 
a  constant  stream  of  guests  through 
the  glittering  salon.  You  see  a 
great  many  people,  but  you  do  not 
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see  jonr  friend  the  hostess.  Now 
it  is  the  happiness  of  the  English 
institution  that  yon  are  asked  to 
drop  in  at  five  o'clock,  because  you 
are  appredated  by  your  hostess 
and  her  set.  At  a  large  party  she 
must  distribute  her  attentions  im- 
partially; but  unrestrained  con- 
versation is  possible  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  you  really  want  to  see 
something  of  your  pleasant  hostess 
and  her  home-party.  It  is  a  liberal 
education  to  know  her;  she  is  just 
the  kind  of  person  whom  Lord 
Chesterfield  wanted  his  son  to 
know,  and  any  Lady  Chesterfield 
would  like  her  daughter  to  know. 
She  has  sense  and  wit.  And  if 
you  store  away  anything  of  the 
kind  yourself,  she  will  be  able  to 
elicit  such  dormant  electricity.  Of 
course  there  are  many  men  who 
'  drop  in,*  but  you  are  always  sure 
that  there  will  be  a  predominance 
of  ladies  .  at  the  ladies'  peculiar 
meal.  Husbands  who  have  any- 
thiug  to  do,  and  overworked  men 
generally,  cannot  often  be  present. 
There  is  a  system  of  order  and 
counterbalancing  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  men  who  are  thrown 
incessantly  in  the  company  of  men, 
in  courts,  in  clubs,  in  committees, 
cannot  do  better  than  amend  their 
character  and  retrieve  their  fate 
by  the  five-o'clock  tea.  You  get 
all  the  babble  of  the  town,  the 
freshest  and  brightest  stories,  the 
touches  of  character,  the  essence 
of  public  questions,  the  current 
criticisms  of  books  and  pictures, 
the  secret  history  of  the  times. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  is  too 
much  of  this  kind  of  conversation 
in  London  or  anywhere  else ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  to  be  met — very 
often  to  be  met  approximately — 
and  never  oftener  tlian  at  tea-time. 
We  know  one  great  lady  who  retains 
the  lost  art  of  conversation  in  all 
its  grace  and  grandeur.  A  mnsic 
passes  away  when  i^e  ceases  to 
speak;  and  in  leisure  moments  we 


put  down  her  thoughts  and  recol- 
lections on  onr  tablets.  This  great 
lady— of  course  there  were  a  pecu- 
liar setof  circumstances— once  had 
fifteen  hundred  callers  within  three 
days.  There  was  a  river  of  tea 
each  afternoon.  But  once  we  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  tea  in  com- 
mon with  six  thousand  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  did  not 
mind  it  once  in  a  way ;  it  was  a 
curiosity  in  social  life  of  a  very  big 
sort,  but  we  should  not  care  to  un- 
dergo that  crush  of  crushes  again. 

Tea  itself  is  a  subject  that  ad- 
mits of  more  discussion  and  variety 
than  might  be  expected.  Somer 
times  you  get  a  very  wonderful  tea 
which  has  been  sent  by  private 
friends  from  China.  Sometimes 
you  get  a  tea  which  has  been 
brought  from  Russia,  and  whidi 
came  to  Russia  by  the  overland 
route.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  tea  and  tea. 
It  is  not  that  the  overland  tea  is 
better  than  the  tea  which  comes  by 
sea,  but  that  the  latter  is  subjected 
to  preparations  which  are  thought 
likely  to  be  beneficial  during  a  long 
voyage.  We  think  that  the  Russian 
mode  of  having  tea  is  exceedingly 
pleasant  At  the  Paris  Exhibition 
every  one  had  the  amber-coloured 
tumbler  with  lemon.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  change  from  the  received 
method .  We  try  to  get  it,  but  house- 
wives are  very  ccmservative  in  thCir 
notions.  StUl,  as  we  have  the  din- 
ner ct  la  Russe,  why  should  we  not 
have  the  tea  a  la  Rusae  as  well  f 

Tea  and  conversation  are  exactly 
the  things  that  go  so  well  together. 
It  is  just  the  gentle  stimulant  thai 
prodoces  the  required  effect  In- 
deed we  have  got  hold  of  a  really 
scientific  formula  in  the  matter :  it 
is  good  tea  that  makes  good  talk, 
and  as  the  tea  deteriorates  so  does 
the  talk  weaken  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion.  Tea  is  not  a  bad 
thing  to  talk  about  at  tea-time. 
We  recall  the  absurd  legendsof  the 
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clerer  men  who  have  sat  up  at 
night  working,  with  towels  about 
their  heads  and  drinking  oofnoasly 
of  hyson.  Depend  upon  it,  that 
sort  of  man  nerer  gets  on.  It  is 
either  a  myth  or  a  mistake ;  either 
he  did  not  do  it,  or  if  he  did  he 
neyer  did  anything  else  worth 
speaking  of.  The  best  intellectual 
work  is  work  done  in  tiie  daylight. 
When  tea  first  came  into  rogue 
lots  of  doctors  protested  against  it. 
They  declared  that  it  might  bring 
on  paralysis.  The  country  doctors 
say  that  the  chronic  use  of  tea 
among  old  women  of  both  sexes  is 
the  cause  of  the  indigestion  that 
ruins  the  public  health  1  J<^ 
Wesley  used  to  declaim  against 
tea,  and  called  upon  his  followers 
to  join  in  a  total  abstinence  league 
against  the  use  of  it.  His  teeto- 
talism  meant  that  people  might 
drink  anything  else  except  tea. 
He  had  not  the  good  fortune  of 
our  modem  Templar ;  but  his  ora- 
tory, usually  so  persuasive,  could 
not  prevail  against  the  use  of  tea, 
even  among  his  most  devoted  ad- 
herents, and  apparently  great  John 
found  it  best  to  give  up  the  idea. 

It  is  when  you  are  admitted  into 
the  vie  intime  of  a  house  that  the 
tea  is  the  pleasantest  You  go, 
not  to  meet  a  crowd,  but  to  have 
the  frank,  free,  restful  change  that 
really  does  one  good.  A  few 
friends  drop  in  one  by  one,  fresh  from 
driving,  shopping,  and  visiting; 
and  the  young  ladies  of  the  house, 
even  though  not  <  out,'  break  the 
thin  ice  that  separates  their  nunlike 
existence  from  the  world.  They 
will  show  y«u  their  last  drawii^s, 
their  last  photographs,  and  sing 
you  their  last  new  song.  They 
will  talk  to  you  of  themselves  and 
their  family — of  the  boy  who  has 
got  his  commission  or  his  scholar* 
ship,  or  the  girl  who  has  got  her 
first  ofier ;  and  if  you  break  trough 
your  insular  reserve  and  speak  of 
yourself,  you  will  meet  with  sym- 


pathy and  encouragement  The 
western  lights  have  all  paled, 
but  you  have  sat  in  the 
cheerful  firelight  glow  till  you 
hardly  know  how  late  it  is.  Pre- 
sently there  is  the  well-known  rap 
at  the  front  door,  and  your  old 
friend,  the  master  of  the  house, 
strides  in,  bright  and  eager  to  his 
heart,  and  shakes  your  hand. 
^You  mustn't  think  of  going,  old 
man ;  we  dine  in  an  hour,  and  are 
all  by  ourselves.'  This  is  some- 
times the  cheerful  finale  of  the 
afternoon  tea.  There  is  a  murmur 
of  lively  voices,  a  battery  of  invit  • 
ing  eyes,  and  the  thing  is  settled. 
Very  pleasant  is  the  dinner,  but 
perhaps  you  were  better  pleased 
with  the  five-o'clock  tea. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a 
flood  of  information  has  been 
poured  upon  the  social,  domestic, 
and  financial  condition  of  Egypt. 
Every  year  has  had  its  writers  on 
Egypt,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial has  possessed  a  wonderful 
fascination  for  the  human  mind  ] 
but  since  the  time  when  Mr. 
Lane  first  wrote  his  charming 
books,  there  have  been  no  writers 
till  quite  recently  who  have  fa- 
miliarised us  with  the  modern 
aspect  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  McCoan's 
work,  which  wo  were  glad  to  wel- 
come somei  time  ago,  we  have  now 
another  interesting  volume,"  tra- 
velling over  precisely  the  same 
ground,  and  by  combining  the 
two  volumes  we  obtain  a  view  of 
stereoscopic  accuracy  and  liveli- 
ness. The  most  interesting  and 
vivid  part  of  M.  de  Leon's  book 
will  be  found  in  the  vivid 
portraits,  which  sometimes  ap- 
proach caricature,  of  the  people 

♦  The  Khedive' »  Egwt,  or  '  the  Old 
Home  of  Bondage  under  Ne%  Musters. 
By  Edwin  de  iJ^on.  (Sampson  Low  A 
Ck).) 
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who     have    principally    figured 
in  recent  Egyptian  history,  such 
as  Nuhar  Pasha,  Cherif  Pasha, 
and  the  late  abominable  Moufett- 
ish  Ismail  Sadyk,  and  of  course  we 
hear  much  about  Mehemet  Ali 
and  M.  de  Lesseps.      It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  contradic- 
tions as  well  as  the  concords  of 
the    two  works.      Mr.   McCoan 
writes  almost  as  if  holding  a  brief 
on  the  Egyptian  side  of  things. 
He  has  had  every  help  from  the 
Government.     He  bristles  with 
facts  and  figures.     He  has  all  the 
statistics  at  his  fingers'  ends.    We 
'  have  just  a  modicum  of  distrast 
for  his  work,  as  coloured  by  his 
good  wishes   and  by  the    good 
treatment  he  has  experienced,  but 
do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
he   is   otherwise   than  perfectly 
honest   and  impartial.     Though 
perhaps  a  more  solid,  he  is  by  no 
means  so  lifelike  and  entertaining 
a  writer  as  M.  de  L6on.      But 
while  the  two  writers  have  the 
same  ground  in  common,  as  we 
have  said,  they  hold  it  in  much 
contradiction.     Although  M.  de 
Leon  gives  us  a  less  exact  narra- 
tive, he  appears  to  have  had  a 
longer    acquaintance    with    the 
country  than  Mr.  McCoan,  having 
been    American    Consul-Oeneral 
under  three  successive  Viceroys, 
and  his  portraits  of  the  three,  as 
we  have  intimated,  are  very  vivid 
and  somewhat  sensational.     The 
question  of  slavery  is  one  which 
has  especially  emerged  into  notice 
since  these  books  were  written.   It 
is  professedly  abolished  in  Turkey, 
but  Mr.  GaUenga  has  lately  been 
telling  the  world  how  it  still  exists 
in  Constantinople.     M.  de  L^on 
has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
equatorial  empire  of  Egypt     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Egypt  has  no  de 
facto  possession  of  the  new  empire 
to  which  it  has  advanced  such  a 
monstrous  claim.     It  has  with 
difficultypreserved  its  communica- 


tions with  its  expeditions,  and  at 
present  has  only  a  single  steamer 
on  a  single  lake.  It  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  slave  which  has  urged 
Egypt  on  in  its  expeditions  to- 
wards Abyssinia  and  the  Central 
Lakes.  It  is  the  Khedive's  lust 
for  tenitoiy,  or  rather,  according 
to  M.  de  L^on,  his  impressionable- 
ness  to  anything  that  promises  to 
bring  in  money.  M.  de  Leon 
tells  us  that  the  Khedive,  of  whose 
hospitality  and  wines  he  has  libe- 
rally partaken,  has  three  manias — 
*  a  passion  for  real  estate,  a  vault- 
ing ambition,  and.  a  mania  for 
building.'  But  these  two  writers 
are  either  not  in  possession  of,  or 
do  not  wish  to  remind  us  of, 
the  real  facts  in  respect  to  the 
Khedive's  endeavours  to  abolish 
slavery  with  the  help  of  English- 
men. We  should  like  the  public 
creditors  of  Egypt  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  on  the  Khedive's  lust  for 
territory.  M.  de  Lton  writes  with 
great  sympathy  respecting  the  un- 
just and  degraded  condition  of 
the  Egyptian  fellaheen.  *The 
Egyptian  labourer  has  not  risen 
'much  above  the  level  of  that  life 
we  see  sculptured  on  the  walls  of 
the  old  tombs  and  temples  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  He  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  merciless  taskmasters 
— a  strong  ass  crouching  under 
burdens.'  Those  who  have  read 
Mr.  McCoan's  book  will  do  well 
to  compare  M.  de  L^n's  with  it. 
The  subject  is  a  mine  compara- 
tively unworked,  and  might  well 
elicit  even  another  work. 

Dr.  WilUs,  who  has  earned  his 
spurs  as  the  biographer  of  Spinoza, 
has  opened  up  new  and  original 
ground  in  discussing  the  life  and 
death  of  the  unfortunate  Servetus.* 
He  has  made  use  of  a  large  mass 
of  original  documents.     Kothing 

*  Smrpfitut  and  Calvin:  a  8tud^  of  an 
Important  Epoch  in  the  £arly  History  of 
the  Reformation.  By  R.  Willis,  M.D. 
(Henry  &  King  ^  Co.) 
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is  moie  interesting  in  the  literatxue 
of  the  present  day  than  the  mode 
in  which  ancient  State  docxunents 
have  been  sifted  and  published, 
and  a  whole  flood  of  illustration 
poured  forth  on  events  only  im- 
perfectly comprehended  by  con- 
temporaries. Dr.  WHlis  has  a 
theory  to  prove  that  Calvin  was 
the  means  of  putting  Servetus  to 
death,  and  this,  not  in  consequence 
of  the  intolerant  and  persecuting 
spirit  which  then  pervaded  nearly 
all  religious  life  and  thought, 
but  through  private  grudge,  enmity, 
and  revenge.  As  we  only  hear 
Dr.  Willis's,  and  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  get  Calvin's,  side  of 
the  question,  we  must  decline  to 
adjudicate.  Dr.  Willis  has  given 
a  genuine  instance  of  historical 
investigation,  and  what  he  tells 
us  of  Servetus's  anticipation  of 
Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  highly  curious 
and  interesting. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
complete  books  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  is 
Dr.  Eink's  monograph  on  Daiiiih 
Oreenland,*  All  those. who  re- 
collect how  frequently  Disco  and 
Greenland  have  been  mentioned 
in  our  own  Arctic  expeditions  will 
be  interested  in  such  a  work. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the 
Danes  discovered  America  cen- 
turies before  Columbus  or  Ves- 
pucci. This  is  abundantly  proved 
both  by  the  Icelandic  sagas  and 

*  Damth  Greenland:  its  People  and  U» 
Products.  By  Dr.  Henry  Rink.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  (Henry  S.  King 
A  Co.) 


also  by  the  remains  of  the  old 
Danish  churches  and  other  edi- 
fices. Greenland  itself,  though 
generally  supposed  to  be  part  of 
America,  is  more  probably  an 
island  or  cluster  of  islands.  Dr. 
Eink,  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
Eoyd  Greenland  Board  of  Trade, 
has  already  given  us  a  most  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  Eskimo,  and 
his  present  exhaustive  monograph 
will  leave  nothing  to  be  said  by 
any  future  writer.  The  work  is 
so  full  of  matter,  that  to  give  u 
fair  summary  would  be  like  abbre- 
viating an  index.  The  true  hero 
of  the  story  of  Greenland  is  Egede 
the  Danish  missionary,  and  his 
work  is  taken  up  and  sustained 
by  the  Moravian  missions.  The 
geographical  contrasts  of  the 
country  are  of  the  most  violent 
character.  Entering  the  fjords  we 
have  verdant  vdleys,  wooded 
slopes,  and  luxuriant  vegetation ; 
but  penetrating  beyond  the  mar- 
gin, we  have  the  boundless  icy 
plateau  of  the  Arctic  zone.  Dr. 
Eink  tells  us  that  the  whole  mass 
of  floating  icebergs  are  exclusively 
discharged  from  the  inland  ice. 
The  author  deals  very  fully  both 
with  the  natives  and  the  Danish 
settlers.  The  reindeer  meat  has 
now  ceased  to  be  in  daily  use, 
•  but  the  quantity  of  seal  taken  is 
prodigious.  Eight  pounds  a  year 
gives  an  income  for  a  family. 
We  had  marked  many  passages 
for  reference  or  quotation;  but 
we  by  all  means  advise  our 
readers  to  refer  to  the  work,  to 
which  we  can  give  a  most  thorough 
and  hearty  recommendation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT. 

I  COME  DOW  to  the  Dearest  ap- 
proach to  aD  adveDture  that  I 
ever  had  Id  my  life. 

Three  days  had  gODe  by,  out- 
wardly traDquil,  but  for  me  all 
one  feverish  unkatuial  dream  of 
most  morbid  pleasure ;  Derves  aDd 
braiu  stirred  aDd  struDg  up  to 
that  pitch  wheD  they  refuse  to 
relax,  aDd  to  allow  of  rest  or  sleep. 
To  couDteract  the  straiD,  aDd  set 
thje  balaDce  of  belDg  to  rights 
agaiD,  I  would  try  ways  of  tiriDg 
myself  out,  developiDg  a  taste  for 
opeD-air  exercise  that  surprised 
everybody.  I  wauted  to  exhaust 
myself  physically,  till  I  should 
have  DO  streDgth  left  for  thiDkiag 
aud  feeliDg,  aDd  Nature  herself 
must  euforce  a  vegetative  repose. 
I  learDed  to  row,  dragged  Eva  out 
for  loDg  walks  before  breakfast 
over  the  Seckeudorf  estates — aDy- 
thiDg  to  still  this  cold  excitemeDt 
vibratiug  withiD  me  Dight  aDd 
dav. 

The  preseDt  ordeal  was  so  Dew, 
so  UDthought  of,  that  it  fouud 
me  quite  off  my  guard,  as  agaiust 
aD  UDrecogDised  adversary,  who 
first  pulls  out  his  weapoD  wheD 
he  is  close  upoD  you.  There  is 
a  dire  fasciuatioD,  the  fasciDatioD 
of  evil,  as  of  somethiDg  strange 
aDd  uDtried,  which,  like  vertigo 
wheD  we  look  iuto  deep  water  or 
over  a  precipice,  takes  hold  of  the 
spirit  uDa wares,  temptiDg  it  aud 
drawiDg  it  dowD  iDto  the  giddy 
vortex  of  the  game  of  self. 

The  third  day  was  iDtcDsely 
hot  aud  sultry.  Sophie  aud 
Hilda  towards  two  o'clock  esta- 


blished themselves  out  od  the 
lawD  fbr  the  aftemooD.  They  had 
become  fairly  fricDdly  lately,  since 
Hilda  had  beeD  pleased  to  drop 
her  haughty  DODchalaDce  of  maD- 
Der,  aDd  odc  subject  at  least  they 
had  in  commoD,  upon  which  they 
could  talk  by  the  hour  aud  Dever 
tire  or  quarrel — the  subject  of 
dress. 

Comiug  iDto  the  billiard-room, 
I  fouDd  it  empty.  But  Jasper 
had  just  beeu  there,  I  kDCw ;  the 
volume  of  HeiDe  he  was  readiDg 
lay  opoD  OD  the  table,  a  half- 
fimshed  piece  of  music  he  was 
copyiug  for  me  beside  it. 

He  would  retuTD  iD  aD  iDstaDt. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  seat  my- 
self at  the  opeD  piaDO  as  usual, 
ruD  through  soug  upoD  soDg,  with 
words  and  without ;  a  prelude  to 
au  afterDOOD  like  the  last  aDd  the 
ODe  before.  My  secoDd,  which  I 
obeyed,  was  to  take  my  gardeD- 
hat,  aDd  promptly,  before  he  re- 
appeared or  Sophie  aDd  Hilda  had 
secD  me,  to  slip  out  of  the  house, 
resolute  to  free  myself  for  a  few 
hours  from  the  sweet  captivity  of 
Castle  Adlerberg. 

Eva  was  sketchiug  at  the  Swal- 
low's Nest,  aDd  my  original  iDtcD- 
tioD  had  been  to  go  there  aDd 
joiD  her. 

But  a  wayward  faucy  seized 
me  to  take  a  loDg  walk  first,  aDd, 
yieldiDg  at  ODce  to  the  caprice,  I 
struck  iuto  the  Dext  path  that 
offered  itself,  odo  leadiDg  out  iuto 
the  couDtry  aDd  away  from  the 
SeckeDdorf  estate. 

As  if  from  sheer  perversity  I  had 
choseD  the  least  attractive  route  of 
all,  a  walk  Dobody  ever  took,  aDd 
no  wonder.   To  begin  with,  it  was 
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lonely  and  monotonous;  the  road, 
which  was  execrable,  meandered 
on  for  miles  through  dull  country, 
without  leading  to  anything  of 
the  faintest  interest  at  last,  and 
the  wayfarer  must  perforce  re- 
turn the  same  way  by  which  he 
came.  Probably  Sophie  had  never 
been  a  mile  along  it  in  her  life. 
The  castle  inmates  seldom  cared 
to  stray  out  of  their  own  grounds, 
which  extended  for  miles  in  other 
directions.  Who,  indeed,  with 
such  a  park  as  Adlerberg  boasted 
under  their  windows — Adlerberg 
with  its  river,  ruins,  rocks,  and 
hills — would  dream,  except  by 
way  of  a  penance,  of  making  a  pil- 
grimage along  a  dreary  road,  that 
dwindled  in  time  to  a  drearier 
foot-path  leading  across  potato- 
fields  and  barren  hills  to  a  few 
wretched  cottages  t 

As  I  said,  no  one  ever  did,  and 
I  had  but  a  dim  idea  of  where  it 
would  land  me  as,  forgetting  Eva 
and  the  Swallow's  !Nest,  I  trudged 
along,  until  I  had  put  three  miles 
between  me  and  Castle  Adlerberg. 
But  the  bleak  ugliness  of  the  scene 
was  almost  congenial  that  day. 
Beauty  sickens  us  at  certain  sea- 
sons. There  is  a  time  for  daffodils 
and  marigolds,  for  roses  and  pome- 
granates, and  there  is  also  a  time 
for  thorns  and  briers,  gall  and 
wormwood ;  things  quite  as  real, 
more  enduring,  and  as  worthy  a 
poet's  theme. 

I  was  unceremoniously  recalled 
to  the  world  of  prose  by  the  sud- 
den bursting  of  a  heavy  shower. 
Though  prepared  for  rough  roads, 
and  half  enjoying  their  discomfort, 
I  had  fcrrgotten  the  weather,  and 
never  paid  attention  to  the  long- 
gathering  thundercloudsoverhead. 
A  violent  storm  now  caught  me 
half-way  across  a  shelterless  com- 
mon, and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
wet  to  the  skin.  I  ran  for  some 
cottages  I  saw  in  the  distance,  but 
long  before  I  could  reach  them 


the  rain  had  done  its  worst.  The 
group  of  mud  and  plaster  habita- 
tions huddled  together  before  me 
I  recognised  as  the  little  hamlet 
of  Neudorf,  which  I  knew  by 
name  as  the  first  to  be  met  with  in 
this  direction.  The  girls  of  one 
or  two  of  the  poor  families  there 
made  lace,  and  from  time  to  time 
came  round  to  the  castle  to  try 
and  sell  it.  They  had  appeared 
there  very  often  lately ;  for  Hilda 
had  taken  an  immense  fancy  to 
this  commodity,  purchased  a  good 
deal  on  each  occasion,  and  given 
an  order  for  more. 

I  saw  standing  in  a  doorway 
a  girl  whom  I  remembered  as 
having  brought  over  her  wares  to 
Mrs.  Gerard  a  day  or  two  ago. 
So  I  accosted  her  and  asked  for 
a  shelter,  adding  that  I  came 
from  Castle  Adlerberg.  She  called 
her  mother,  who  received  me  most 
hospitably,  moved  with  much  pity 
for  my  dripping  condition.  My 
garments,  alas,  were  past  drying 
except  by  a  furnace,  and  there 
was  no  fire  in  the  cottage.  How- 
ever, the  eldest  daughter's  best 
Sunday  and  saints'-day  gown  was 
brought  out,  and  I  was  entreated 
to  try  it  on.  I  arrayed  myself 
provisionally  in  the  bright-coloured 
stuff  skirt,  black  jacket,  apron,  and 
thick  shoes,  even  tying  a  varie- 
gated cotton  handkerchief  round 
my  head  to  complete  the  disguise 
and  amuse  my  hosts  and  my- 
self. 

Whilst  I  sat  chatting  to  the 
woman  as  fluently  as  my  scanty 
acquaintance  with  her  peculiar 
patois  permitted,  there  came  a 
loud  knock  at  the  outer  door. 
She  went  to  open,  and  a  long 
parley  ensued  between  her  and 
the  visitor.  I  heard  a  man's  voice 
speaking  in  accents  of  broken 
Grerman.  It  riveted  my  attention, 
it  sounded  so  familiar.  Yet  so 
inconceivable  was  the  supposition 
that  I  should  meet  that  voice 
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here,  that  I  failed  to  put  a  name 
to  it  for  the  first  moment. 

One  of  the  children  who  had 
remained  in  the  room  peeped  out 
of  the  window,  and  explained  to 
me  that  it  was  a  strange  gentle- 
man, a  traveller  who  had  borrowed 
an  umbrella  of  them  a  few  days 
ago,  and  had  come  to  return  it. 

That  was  simple  and  humdrum, 
indeed;  but  whose  voice  was  that  1 

The  next  minute  he  walked 
straight  into  the  room  where  I 
sat — Leopold  Meredith. 

I  was  thunderstruck,  but  not 
so  aghast  but  I  marked  the  cool 
careless  air  with  which  he  saun- 
tered in,  as  if  familiar  here  already. 
I  turned  away  sharply  and  kept 
my  face  carefully  averted,  but  my 
disguise  rendered  but  slight 
precaution  necessary.  He  never 
looked  at  me.  The  peasant-girl, 
to  him,  was  worth  no  more  scru- 
tiny than  the  clumsy  table,  broken 
chairs,  and  kitchen  pots  and  pans. 
The  good  woman,  for  her  part, 
concluding,  no  doubt,  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen  by  a  gentle- 
man in  my  rustic  habiliments, 
said  and  did  nothing  to  draw  his 
attention  to  me. 

He  stayed  for  a  few  minutes, 
rewarding  the  peasant's  wife  right 
royally  for  the  loan  of  the 
umbrella,  and  then  departed, 
mother  and  children  reverentially 
ushering  their  benefactor  to  the 
door. 

•*  Pray  who  may  that  gentleman 
bef  I  inquired  of  the  woman 
when  she  returned.  ^  How  comes 
he  in  these  parts  ]' 

Very  innocently  she  explained 
that  he  was  an  English  tourist, 
staying,  she  supposed,  at  Kosen- 
bad,  a  town  some  six  miles  farther 
on,  where  travellers  came  occa- 
sionally sketching,  fishing,  bota- 
nising,  or  collecting  stones;  she 
was  not  very  clear  on  the  subject, 
but  whatever  she  did  not  know 
she  took  for  granted. 


I  watched  her  and  the  girl 
narrowly,  questioned  them  as 
closely  as  I  dared,  and  soon  felt 
convinced  of  their  ignorance  of 
their  visitor's  identity.  They 
were  all  honesty  and  stupidity. 
Their  information  and  ideas  barely 
went  beyond  their  cluster  of  cot- 
tages and  the  little  allotments 
attached. 

Sophie  and  her  father  had  been 
more  than  a  name  for  them  in  the 
former's  maiden  days,  when  now 
and  then  in  hard  seasons  she  had 
played  the  Lady  Bountiful  to  her 
poor  neighbours.  But  never  since 
her  marriage  had  she  appeared  at 
Adlerberg  till  this  summer.  As  for 
her  husband,  he  was  an  abstract 
idea  to  the  cottctgers.  He  might 
be  old  or  he  might  be  young,  a 
German  or  a  Turk — they  did  not 
even  know  his  name ;  Leopold's 
shootiug  and  deer-stalking  excur- 
sions would  certainly  never  have 
brought  him  in  this  direction. 

As  for  this  Englishman,  this 
visitor,  he  was  evidently  on  & 
walking  tour.  There  would  pass 
at  least  two  or  three  of  his  kind 
every  year,  and  Neudorf  had 
ceased  to  wonder  at  such  appari- 
tions. There  is  an  ignorance  so 
dense  that  it  stops  short  of  gossip, 
conjecture,  or  curiosity,  and  re- 
mains quite  satisfied  with  itself. 

*Now  what  object  on  earth 
can  Mr.  Meredith,  whom  we 
thought  still  at  Ludwigsheim, 
have  for  playing  off  this  little 
&rce  upon  us  f  I  mused  silently, 
puzzled. 

The  old  dame  meanwhile  had 
taken  up  her  knitting,  and  forth- 
with became  more  garrulous  and 
confidential 

'  Ah,  to  be  sure,  and  the  gentle- 
man has  friends  at  the  castle,' 
she  said,  looking  up ; '  the  gracious 
lady  may  have  met  him  there. 
I  even  think  he  said  he  had  been 
over  to  see  them  yesterday. 
To-day  he  has  left  this  parcel  for 
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my  girl  to  take  when  she  goes  to- 
morrow with  the  lace.  Perhaps 
the  gracious  lady  would  like  to 
see.' 

And  she  brought  it  out  unsus- 
piciously. The  address  was  in  a 
disguised  handwriting,  to  a  Miss 
Harvey  in  London,  *care  of 
Mrs.  Gerard,  Castle  Adlerberg;' 
and  the  contents,  I  should  have 
said,  were  a  letter,  nothing  more. 

I  stared  at  the  sealed  paper, 
and  the  reality  of  what  a  suspi- 
cious fancy  had  forecast  flashed 
upon  me  all  at  once  with  blinding, 
scathing  force.  An  indescribable 
horror,  a  sensation  of  sickening 
disgust,  followed.  I  felt  ashamed 
to  live.  If  the  reckless  effrontery 
of  the  intrigue  had  confounded  me 
for  the  flrst  moment,  there  came 
a  reaction  quickly  enough,  in  an 
insight  into  its  full  ugliness  and 
iniquity.  The  odious  duplicity,  the 
&l8e  lulling  of  poor  Sophie's  irri- 
tated and  too  well-founded  jea- 
lousy, Leopold's  departure  a  blind 
for  stolen  communications,  per- 
haps for  stolen  interviews, — ^it  all 
revolted  me  past  expression.  0, 
the  selflsh  wickedness  of  two  peo- 
ple, sacrificing  and  duping  those 
nearest  to  them ;  egotists  who  all 
the  while  put  in  their  claim — a 
claim  that  no  one  was  allowed  to 
dispute — to  be  respected,  honour- 
ed, loved,  by  their  own  dupes ! 

The  fear  of  anything,  however 
vivid  or  imminent,  is  worlds  re- 
moved from  the  impression  of  the 
actual  catastrophe.  The  whole 
drama  that  had  been  slowly  evolv- 
ing itself  these  last  few  weeks  at 
Adlerberg,  and  in  which  I  too  had 
been  more  than  a  mere  shocked 
spectator,  now  first  stood  before 
me  plainly,  stripped  of  gloss  and 
glamour,  in  its  native  hideousness. 

There  was  Leopold,  playing 
false  to  his  wife,  who  had  done 
him  no  wrong ;  Hilda  deceiving 
her  husband.  How  would  it  end  ? 
There  was  worse  than  this ;  the 


path,  dark  as  it  was,  had  yet 
darker  windings.  Leopold's  part 
had  a  dash  of  malignancy  in  it  to 
make  it  thoroughly  odious.  In- 
stinctively I  doubted  the  unmixed 
nature  of  his  feeling  to  Mrs.  Ge- 
rard. I  detected  that  he  had  not 
forgiven  her.  Indeed  her  nature, 
charms  and  all,  was  not  of  that 
temper  which  stirs  up  the  forgiv- 
ing principle  in  us.  He  would 
have  liked  her  now  to  compromise 
herself  for  him,  for  the  man  she 
had  professed  to  hold  cheap  ;  let 
her  feel  and  have  to  own  herself 
the  slave  of  his  will,  repenting 
that  in  the  past  she  played  with 
him  and  then  threw  him  over> 
board.  Better  not  ask  to  what 
such  a  labyrinth  of  evil  will  lead 
at  last. 

And  11 

The  spectacle  of  another,  self- 
abandoned  to  those  waves  of  ill, 
had  awakened  me  suddenly  to  a 
true  view  of  the  treacherous  sea  on 
the  edge  of  which  I  myself  had 
been  standing.  Such  a  shock 
roughly  brushes  the  film  from  the 
mind's  eye,  and  the  mind  shrinks 
appalled  and  ashamed  at  the  first 
faint  symptoms  that  one  has  been 
tampering  with  one's  spiritual 
honesty. 

You  detect  your  neighbour 
cheating  at  cards,  and  turn  your 
back  upon  him  henceforth  as  a 
swindler.  Your  game  has  been 
fair  and  open.  Good.  But  there 
are  insidious  games  to  which  hon- 
est players  may  not  put  their 
hand  without  damage  to  their 
honesty,  and  I,  to  say  the  least, 
had  willingly  sought  and  dared 
just  such  a  pernicious  influence. 

That  proud  numbness  of  heart, 
on  which  I  had  relied  as  a  shield, 
whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  took 
away  what  excuse  a  master  pas- 
sion can  give,  on  the  other,  how 
long  would  it  last )  For  who  shall 
say  where  temerity  ends  and  mad- 
ness begins?    Instinctively  as  I 
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thought  I  put  my  hand  before  my 
eyes. 

All  this  went  through  my  mind 
as  I  stood  leaning  out  of  the  cot- 
tage window,  pretending  to  watch 
the  weather. 

Suddenly  I  perceived  that  the 
afternoon  sun  was  shining  out 
brightly,  and  the  sky  on  every  side 
nearly  cloudless  again.  It  was 
approaching  five  o'clock,  high 
time  for  me  to  think  of  getting 
back  to  the  castle.  But  my  own 
clothes  were  not  half  dry  yet ;  so 
I  begged  for  the  loan  of  the  cos- 
tume I  wore,  to  walk  home  in. 
Struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  I 
offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  lace 
for  the  English  lady.  The  girl 
who  was  to  come  and  call  about 
it  to-morrow  might  then,  I  sug- 
gested, bring  my  apparel.  They 
seemed  to  assume  that  I  was  long- 
ing, for  a  Lit  of  fun,  to  present 
myself  to  my  friends  at  Adlerberg 
in  peasant's  attire,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  arrangement.  So  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  hospitable  folks, 
took  the  basket  containing  the 
lace,  and  the  little  parcel  that  was 
to  accompany  it,«nd,  thus  noveUy 
accoutred,  went  on  my  way  alone. 

Plenty  of  time  to  collect  my- 
self and  to  meditate  as  I  plodded 
homewards  up  the  dismal  stony 
road.  Not  a  living  soul  did  I  meet 
till  I  reached  the  castle.  My  dis- 
guise was  sufficiently  complete  for 
the  stolid  servants  in  the  yard 
not  to  recognise  me  as  I  passed 
round  to  the  front  door.  The  por- 
ter did  not  know  me  till  I  spoke, 
and  he  then  fell  in  readily  with 
the  idea  that  a  little  jest  was  in- 
tended, and  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  I  should  find  Mrs. 
Gerard  in  her  room  and  alone. 

I  knocked,  and  then  showed  my- 
self at  the  door. 

•What  is  iti*  said  Hilda, glanc- 
ing up  carelessly.  *  0,  the  little 
lace-girl.  You  may  come  in,'  she 
added,  in  German  ;  and  I  came  in 


accordingly,  shutting  the  door  be- 
hind me. 

Hilda,  without  troubling  her- 
self to  cast  a  second  glance  at  the 
hnmblo  messenger,  took  the  bas- 
ket from  my  hands,  saying, 

'  Leave  this,  and  come  again 
to-morrow.     Yon  may  go  now.' 

And  as  I  went  towards  the 
door  she  began  turning  over  the 
lace  quickly.  Then  she  put  her 
hand  on  the  parcel,  took  it  out, 
and  was  about  to  read  the  en- 
closure, a  letter.  She  showed  no 
sign  of  surprise,  or  even  agitation, 
except  by  her  curious,  momentary 
oblivion  of  the  fact  of  a  human 
presence. 

I  moved,  and  looking  up  she 
gave  a  little  start  at  the  sight  of 
the  peasant-girl  she  had  thought 
gone. 

*  0,  are  you  waiting  for  the 
money?'  she  said  hastily,  and 
pulling  out  her  purse.  *  I  take  all 
that  there  is  in  this  basket.  What 
do  I  owe  you  V 

*  Hilda !' 

And  I  suddenly  pushed  back 
the  disfiguring  coloured  handker- 
chief, which  had  served  better 
than  a  mask. 

What  a  start,  this  time  !  She 
sprang  up,  changed  colour,  and 
instinctively  felt  for  support, 
nervously  clutching  the  back  of 
the  nearest  chair.  We  were  both 
silent.  Then  Hilda  rallied,  and 
looked  at  me  askance,  still  afraid 
to  speak,  because  doubting  what 
I  knew — how  little,  how  much. 

*  It  is  of  no  use,'  said  I ;  *  I  have 
seen  Leopold  Meredith.  I  know 
he  is  not  at  Ludwigsheim — ^per- 
haps never  has  been — that  his 
going  was  a  feint  to  put  others  off 
their  guard,  when  an  accident  had 
opened  their  eyes.' 

•Upon  my  word,'  I  resumed 
slowly,  as  she  stood  mute  and 
confounded, '  it  was  a  bold  game 
to  play.  Yet  it  is  only  by  the 
merest  chance  that  it  has  not  sue- 
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ceeded.  The  writer  of  that  letter 
could  certainly  not  have  foretold 
who  would  be  its  bearer  to  you. 
But  to  dare  everything  on  such 
a  throw  you  must  be  reckless — 
both.' 

Her  brow  contracted,  her  lips 
were  compressed.  A  new  thing  for 
her  to  be  thus  abashed,  she  whom 
I  always  pictured  to  myself  with 
another  face,  rather  as  I  had  seen 
her  stand,  a  bride  triumphant,  at 
the  altar  by  Jasper's  side.  Her 
position  was  horrible,  pitiable. 
But  there  was  that  in  her  which 
might  kill  pity  in  the  tenderest  as 
fast  as  it  rose — a  calculating  habit, 
a  hard,  self-seeking  instinct  that 
never  left  her,  and  rushed  to  the 
surface  even  in  the  supremest 
hour. 

*  What  do  you  mean  to  do  V 
she  asked  tentatively. 

*  1 1  what  do  you  suppose  f 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  anything 
to  Sophie  ]'  she  said,  with  diiSi- 
cttlty,  the  words  coming  as  if  ex- 
torted by  pain ;  *  because  if  yon  do, 
it  is  all  over,  and  soon  Jasper  will 
know.' 

Jasper  !  The  sound  of  his  name 
made  me  shrink.  It  exasperated 
me  to  hear  it  on  her  lips  at  that 
moment. 

'  You  can  ruin  me,  of  course,  if 
you  like/  she  continued  miser- 
ably ;  '  a  word  from  you,  and  I  am 
lost.' 

'  Hear  her,'  I  cried,  bewildered. 
Gould  this  be  Hilda  f  Hilda 
throwing  herself  on  my  mercy, 
folding  her  hands,  and  praying 
hypocritically,  'I  am  helpless. 
Kill  me ;  for  I  know  you  hate 
me.  I,  your  victim,  will  neither 
resist  nor  complain.' 

*'  And  Sophie,'  she  resumed  in- 
sinuatingly, half  encouraged  by 
my«ilenoe,  'your  friend.  iSke  has 
never  injured  you.  Think  a  little 
before  you  use  your  power  to 
wreck  her  happiness.' 

*  Poor  Sophie,'  I  returned  bit- 


terly ;  '  such  a  reminder  comes 
finely  from  you,  who  have  made 
that  happiness  not  worth  a  day's 
purchase.  A  little  sooner,  a  ILir 
tie  later,  hers  must  founder.  But 
for  you  and  Leopold  Meredith, 
you  may  ruin  yourselves.  I'll 
have  no  hand  in  it,  to  hasten  or 
delay.  I  only  wish  to  get  away 
from  here — ^and  you — ^and  your 
hateful  secret.'  0,  if  only  I  could 
bury  the  knowledge  of  it,  and 
leave  that  behind  as  well  I 

'  Look  here,  Maisie,'  she  began, 
suddenly  changing  her  manner, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  earnest, 
appealin;;  confession;  'you  are 
under  a  horrible,  false  impression. 
How  can  I  help  it  ?  I  have  no 
means  of  proving  the  truth  to 
you.  I  will  tell  you  all — only 
believe  me.  The  real  and  only 
person  to  blame,  iiom  first  to 
last,  is  Sophie.  She  is  absurdly 
jealous,  and  after  that  unfortunate 
occurrence  ten  days  ago — the 
merest  chance,  and  no  fault  of 
ours,  as  you  recollect — she  treated 
Leopold  to  the  most  frantic  scene. 
"Now  he  detests  hvsterics  and 
storms — all  men  do.  He  told  her 
so,  but  found  it  was  hopeless  to 
try  and  make  her  listen  to  reason, 
and  was  only  too  thankful  to  seize 
an  excuse  that  happened  to  pre- 
sent itself  for  getting  away  the 
next  morning.' 

^  To  Ludwigsheim,'  said  I  ironi- 
cally. 

*  Well,  he  did  go  there  at  first,' 
She  paused,  and  went  on  with 
an  air  of  ostentatious  frankness, 
'Can  you  not  understand  how 
natural  it  is  that  old  acquaint- 
ances, such  as  he  and  I,  meeting 
again  after  two  years  and  so  many 
ohanges,  should  have  a  very  great 
deal  to  say  to  each  other?  We 
only  wish  to  meet  and  talk  openly, 
as  friends  should.  But  Sophie  is 
so  foolish  and  suspicious,  that  she 
won't  allow  us  to  do  so  without 
making  a  fool  of  herself,  and  tor- 
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menting  poor  Leo  till  he  is  half 
mad.  Do  you  know  how  far  she 
carries  her  jealous  espionnage  now? 
Every  letter  that  reaches  the  castle 
in  the  usual  way  she  contrives  to 
examine.  So  Leo  and  I  are  for- 
bidden to  look  at  each  other,  speak 
three  words,  or  be  alone  together 
for  one  minute  without  her  play- 
ing spy  upon  us ;  or  else  one  must 
prepare  for  tears,  tempers,  and  a 
fuse.  The  prospect  was  more  than 
Leo's  patience  could  bear,  and  so 
— and  so—' 

'  0,  go  on,'  said  I,  looking  at 
her  steadily.  Surely  even  she 
must  despise  herself  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

She  abandoned  that  line  of  self- 
defence,  took  up  another  strain, 
entreating  me  not  to  betray  her ; 
solemnly  vowed  to  end  the  affair 
for  ever,  to  leave  Castle  Adlerberg 
immediately,  and  never  see  Mere- 
dith again  ;  if  only  I  would  give 
no  hint,  by  manner  or  otherwise, 
to  Sophie,  who  would  make  an 
esdajulre,  regardless  of  the  scan- 
dal, or  to  Jasper,  who  would  kill 
her. 

Jasper  again  !  Well,  I  suppose 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
leave  his  name  out  of  the  matter 
altogether,  however  I  might  wish 
to  have  it  so. 

*  He  must  love  you,'  I  said  de- 
risively; 'and  this  is  what  has 
come  of  it.  And  you,  Hilda,  you 
would  marry  him.  Have  you  re- 
pented enough  V 

I  spoke  wildly,  out  of  the 
abundant  bitterness  of  my  heart ; 
but  in  her  guilty  dread  she 
thought  I  was  threatening.  In 
vain  I  assured  her  again  and  again 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
me.  Accidental  detection  had 
roused  in  her  a  full  sense  of  the 
danger  into  which  she  had  run, 
and  in  her  panic  she  felt  she  could 
never  be  safe  again.  She  exclaim- 
ed that  she  knew  I  hated  her;  that 
she  deserved  it,  for  she  had  been 


a  false  friend  to  me  two  years  ago ; 
and  that,  suspecting  I  might  stand 
in  her  way  with  Jasper,  she  had 
done  what  she  could  to  detach, 
nay,  to  alienate  him,  though  not 
a  spark  of  genuine  feeling  could 
she  plead  on  her  side  in  excuse. 
I  knew  her  art  of  delicate  misre- 
presentation and  subtle  mischief- 
making,  having  often  witnessed 
its  exercise.  She  was  a  skilful 
poisoner  of  a  mind,  when  she 
would.  It  is  incalculable  how  far 
light  inventions,  judicious  ridi- 
cule.  hiBta,  and  innuendoes  may 
work  on  a  dawning,  half-grown 
predilection.  Honest  people  are 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
unscrupulous,  and  must  be  so  to 
the  world's  end.  Some  things  in 
the  past  were  explained  now. 

Men,  they  say,  are  more  com- 
monly selfish  than  women.  The 
world  may  be  glad  the  fact  is  not 
reversed.  For  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
that  a  man  forms  such  a  cold 
deliberate  creed  of  selfishness,  or 
follows  it  out  so  minutely  and 
remorselessly,  as  the  selfish  woman. 

Hilda — for  once  prudence  and 
judgment  had  deserted  her — 
abased  herself  without  call,  with- 
out reserve.  She  did  not  deny 
that  her  affection  for  Jasper  had 
been  and  remained  a  pretence. 
Her  present  fear  of  him  seemed 
genuine  enough.  She  knew  she 
had  feigned  less  well  of  late,  risk- 
ing the  loss  of  her  empire  over 
him,  and  felt  it  now,  when  she 
needed  her  power  most,  to  use  for 
throwing  dust  in  his  eyes. 

Leopold  Meredith — weU,  she 
would  not  deny  he  had  a  certain 
hold  over  her  still.  She  had  been 
weak,  foolish,  rash,  led  on  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  or  at  least  to 
compromising  herself  pretty  irre- 
vocably by  clandestine  communi- 
cations. But  she  had  been  saved, 
and  all  through  me.  The  accident, 
my  discovery  of  everything,  had 
made  her  feel  the  folly  and  mad- 
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Dess  of  hei  present  couise,  and 
she  had  learnt  nerer  to  expose 
herself  to  such  misconstractions 
again.  I  was  her  preserver,  in 
fact,  if  only  I  would  be  generons 
— complete  by  silence  and  secrecy 
this  good  work  I  had  begun,  and 
thus  earn  her  everlasting  grati- 
tude. 

If  only  I  could  have  believed 
in  the  sincerity  of  a  single  word  ! 

'  Don^t  talk  of  generosity/  said 
I  plainly ;  '  my  strongest  wish  is 
that  this  shall  remain  a  sealed 
subject  for  me.  But  as  for  your 
ruin,  your  salvation,  I  know,  and 
80  do  you,  that  you  hold  ^em, 
and  not  L' 

If  the  demon  inside  me  had 
once  asked  for  revenge,  I  was  now 
cloyed  and  satiated,  to  the  point 
of  loathing,  with  a  kind  that  only 
demons  can  enjoy,  that  sickened 
me,  and  cured  me  of  vindictive- 
ness  for  ever. 

But  Hilda  can  never  unsay 
what  she  had  said,  never  hide 
from  me  any  more  the  desolation 
of  her  married  life. 

That  trial-evening  was  over.  It 
had  been  hard  work  to  go  through 
with.  The  moral  malaria  creeping 
overourcircle  seemed  to  oppressme 
physically.  I  thirsted  for  change, 
and  to  escape  into  a  purer,  clearer 
atmosphere. 

At  night  I  went  to  Eva,  and 
after  talking  a  little,  I  said, 

<I  am  quite  ready  to  leave 
Castle  Adlerberg  now ;  the  sooner 
the  better.  I  have  felt  the  truth 
of  everything  you  said  or  implied 
that  morning,  three  weeks  ago.  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  refusing  to 
listen  then.  I  only  wish  I  had. 
But  it  is  not  too  late.  Say  we 
must  start  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.* 

'  ShaU  we  not  wait  at  least  till 
Mr.  Meredith  returns  1  It  will  be 
more  polite.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  I  quickly.     Of 


aU  things  I  shrank  from  the  sight 
of  his  fEice.  '  Let  him  come  when 
he  pleases,  but  let  us  wait  for  no- 
thing. We  have  been  "  going"  so 
long  that  Sophie  will  scarcely 
thiD^  it  sudden  or  rude  if  we  leave 
at  the  shortest  notice.  But  if  you 
love  me,  don't  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions; I  think  there  is  poison  in 
the  air,  and  it  all  but  caught  hold 
of  me.  Let  us  get  away  now  that 
we  can,  and  in  time.' 

We  could  give  such  a  good, 
commonplace,  unanswerable  rea- 
son for  taking  our  departure — 
namely,  that  we  were  daily  being 
expected  by  our  nearest  relations 
in  England — ^that  no  one  had  a 
word  to  say.  Hilda's  brow  cleared 
when  she  heard  of  it.  She  seemed 
to  breathe  more  &eely,  convinced 
at  last  that  I  wished  her  no  harm. 

Sophie  grieved  over  the  parting, 
which  bade  fiair  to  be  for  a  long 
while,  but  resigned  herself  to  the 
inevitable ;  and  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  very  day  for  which  Mr. 
Meredith  had  announced  his  re- 
turn, Eva  and  I  had  left  Castle 
Adlerbeig. 

That  same  evening  Herr  von 
Zbirow,  at  his  villa  on  the  Main, 
received  what  I  trusted  he  might 
take  for  what  it  really  was — the 
last  word  of  our  interview  a  few 
days  ago,  and  my  tardy  acquittal, 
his  roU  of  music  returned,  with 
my  name,  the  date,  and  '  en  route 
for  England'  written  underneath. 


CHAPTER  XXVni 

'  Yerfehlte  Liebe,  verfehltes  Leben.' 

Heine. 

Thb  scene  changes.  It  does 
change  very  often  and  very  ab- 
ruptly on  the  modem  stage  of 
life.  Unities  of  time  and  place 
are  unknown  in  five-act  tragedies 
and  comedies  there.  Another 
wedc,  and  Eva  and  I  are  set  down 
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in  I^gland,  trying  to  take  up  the 
old  thread  of  London  exiBtence 
again  as  beet  we  may.  Conscience 
twitted  me  throughout  the  journey 
with  a  sense  of  defeat,  a  jeering 
reminder  that  here  was  I  flying 
home  from  the  identical  enemies 
I  had  left  home  to  escape ;  in- 
fluences I  would  have  flung  aside 
for  ever,  brought  back  on  me  now, 
and  into  which  late  incidents  had 
infused  a  very  scorpion's  sting. 

Sophie,  upon  our  farewell  to 
Adlerberg,  had  exacted  a  promise 
from  us  that  we  would  write  to 
her  from  England  at  least  once  a 
week.  The  correspondence  began 
without  delay.  Eva  wrote  diligent- 
ly and  regularly,  and,  for  a  time, 
Sophie's  letters  were  both  fire- 
quent,  gushing,  and  voluminous. 

The  Gerards,  I  learnt  from  her, 
left  the  castle  a  few  days  after 
our  own  departure,  and  started 
on  their  way  back  to  England. 
Sophie  and  her  husband,  when  all 
their  guests  were  gone,  speedily 
got  tired  of  Adlerberg,  and  return- 
ed to  spend  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter in  Ludwigsheim.  For  about 
two  months  afterwards  her  letters 
continued  to  appear  punctually 
week  after  week,  but  I  was  struck 
by  a  gradual  alteration  in  their 
tone.  It  was  odd,  constrained, 
depressed,  sometimes  bitter.  But 
she  was  never  explicit  on  the 
subject  of  her  grievances  except 
by  word  of  mouth.  The  missives 
became  shorter  and  shorter,  more 
irregular  in  their  arrival,  and  at 
last  ceased  altogether.  Eva 
mourned  and  moralised  a  little 
over  this  fresh  proof  of  fickleness 
in  woman.  I  fea3:ed  another  cause. 
The  most  engrossing  troubles  are 
incommunicable.  Heaven  help 
Sophie  Meredith  !  It  was  doubt- 
less going  hard  with  her  in  the 
battle  of  Hfe. 

Home  again  !  What  shall  we 
say  of  its  sweetness  1  Granting 
the  truism  that  there  is  no  place 


resembling  it,  how  far  is  this  an 
equivocal  compliment  1 .  Some 
wouldreplyentirely8o,andthatthe 
uniqueness  of  a  home  is  apt  to  lie 
in  its  singular  disagreeableness. 
But  the  old  axiom  has  a  deep 
root,  and,  in  the  face  of  all,  I 
should  maintain  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  to  have, 
comfortable  or  uncomfortable,  a 
pied  a  ierre  in  this  scrimmage  of 
a  world.  There  is  profound  wis- 
dom in  not  quarrelling  with  one's 
bread-and-butter,  though  on  the 
other  hand  be  it  remembered 
that  most  men,  and  even  women, 
cannot  live  on  bread-and-butter 
alone. 

I  found  mine  outwardly  much 
as  I  had  left  it  The  twins,  how- 
ever, had  made  such  strides  in 
general  mental  culture  as  were 
almost  alarming.  Claude  was 
being  'crammed'  for  a  public 
school,  to  which  he  was  mercifully 
to  be  sent  at  last  For  the  pre- 
sent he  was  studying  with  a 
private  tutor,  a  young  man  of  sin- 
gular promise,  who  always  held  his 
mouth  wide  open.  With  this 
preceptor  Claude  kept  repeatedly 
urging  Ethel  or  myself  to  fall  in 
love,  in  obedience  to  the  lavrs  of 
life  as  revealed  in  novels  and 
plays.  Ethel  scouted  the  notion 
with  inefiable  contempt.  Her 
mind,  at  fourteen,  was  already 
made  up.  She  meant  to  marry  for 
money,  she  boldly  declared,  stipu- 
lating atthesametimethat'money' 
should  also  be  a  gentleman.  Poor 
Mr.  Harebell  she  evidently  put 
down  as  fulfilling  neither  of  her 
conditions.  Coidially  she  des- 
pised the  '  creature,'  as  she  called 
him,  a  whippersnapper  who  for- 
got to  have  his  hair  cut,  lisped, 
wore  spectacles,  and  dabbled  in 
rhyme. 

He  was  very  learned  on  some 
subjects,  I  discovered,  and  modest 
to  excess  about  his  scholarship; 
withal  a  bad  poet,  and  vain  beyond 
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all  measure  of  his  verse.  After 
an  acquaintance  of  a  very  few  days 
he  presented  me  with  two  fan- 
tastically bound  little  volumes 
containing  his  compositions.  In 
these  the  poet,  portrayed  by  him- 
self, appeared  as  a  terrible  charac- 
ter, given  over  to  fierce  false  love, 
wine,  gaming,  and  all  the  wildest 
extravagances  of  misguided  youth. 
Only  my  personal  conviction  of 
the  mild  and  harmless  disposition 
and  thoroughly  unexceptionable 
life  of  the  writer  took  away  from 
the  force  of  these  confessions  so 
far  as  to  make  them  sound  almost 
comic.  Before  long  he  began  pay- 
ing  his  serious  addresses  to  me. 
I  would  not  encourage  him,  but 
he  did  not  desist;  I  even  think  he 
was  secretly  grateful  to  me  for  my 
behaviour,  for  on  that  very  account 
I  became  more  precious  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  his  fertile  pen, 
which  was  especially  eloquent  on 
the  theme  of  unfortunate  love. 

The  Gerards  on  arriving  in 
England  went  first  to  spend  some 
time  with  Jasper's  mother  at 
Brighton,  previous  to  settling 
down  for  the  winter  in  a  new 
house  they  had  taken  in  London. 

For  Hilda  hated  the  Priory; 
spoke  openly  now  of  her  aversion 
to  such  a  cramped,  small,  old- 
fie»hioned  place,  odiously  situated 
in  a  cockney  suburb,  fit  only  for 
tea-gardens,  school  -  treats,  and 
picnic-parties. 

The  value  of  the  site  she  knew 
was  enormous,  and  from  the  first 
her  favourite  scheme  had  been  that 
Jasper  should  sell  the  property, 
and  purchase  something  more  pre- 
tentious in  a  ^desirable'  neighbour^ 
hood.  To  part  with  the  Priory 
he  absolutely  refused  ;  but  he 
would  not  insist  on  burying  her 
there  alive,  as  she  pleasantly  ex- 
pressed it,  and  decided  on  letting 
it  for  a  year. 

The  last  eighteen  months -had 
seen  a  new  set  of  fine  buildings 


spring  up  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  the  very  street 
where  Eva's  former  studio  had 
sto<W,  and  which,  with  its  ram- 
bling old  houses  and  irregular 
roofage,  had  been  demolished  to 
make  way  for  a  row  of  tall,  roomy, 
ornamental  dwelling-places,  all 
cut  out  on  one  pattern  and  in  the 
very  latest  style  of  architecture. 

As  fast  as  they  were  completed 
they  were  eagerly  bid  for.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more 
exactly  suited  to  a  young  couple 
entering  on  fashionable  London 
life  together.  It  was  one  of  these 
residences  that  Jasper  and  Hilda 
had  taken,  and  here  before  Christ- 
mas came  they  were  finally  in- 
stalled. 

So  the  new  year  opens  quietly, 
and  I  say  to  myself,  as  we  do  at 
Buch  tu^ing-poinW,  that  I  must 
begin  a  fresh  page,  a  new  life. 
But  look  at  it  how  I  will,  the 
page  is  blank;  and  as  for  my  new 
life,  it  is  much  more  like  an  end 
than  a  beginning. 

Eva  had  fallen  back  upon  her 
art  vocation,  her  all  in  all,  and 
devoted  herself  to  it  more  assidu- 
ously tlian  ever.  Mr.  Severn  had 
had  a  serious  attack  of  illness 
since  our  return,  and  his  broken 
health  forbade  her  leaving  him  as 
formerly.  So  she  had  set  up  a 
studio  in  her  home  at  Westbum, 
where  she  worked  away  patiently, 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end, 
among  her  old  pete,  animal  and 
vegetable. 

She  had  her  reward.  As  a 
(penre  pcdnter  her  name  was 
making  way.  Her  pictures  were 
rapidly  becoming  the  rage,  and 
sold  as  quickly  as  she  could  paint 
them.  Her  future,  as  an  accom- 
plished and  popular  artist  in 
her  special  style,  seemed  bright 
and  secure. 

I  envied  her.  *  Why  not  imi- 
tate mef  she  asked  laughingly, 
when  I  said  so.    Too  late,  said  I. 
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To  engage  in  a  pnrsuit  with  any 
zest,  one  must  have,  or  imagine 
oneself  to  have,  some  dim  pros- 
pect of  taking  a  foremost  place 
some  day ;  but  to  do  this,  special 
gifts  or  early  training  are  neces- 
sary, and  I  had  neither.  More- 
over that  healthy  appetite  for  petty 
distinctions,  which  keeps  work  a- 
going,  and  which  all  have,  to 
begin  with,  was  spoiled  in  me 
already.  No  craving  to  see  lu- 
cubrations of  mine  in  print  at  the 
bookstalls,  my  feminine  daubs 
ou  the  walls  of  an  exhibition, 
ever  iired  and  stimulated  me  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  looking 
coolly  into  my  present,  colourless, 
purposeless  subsistence,  I  must 
own  that  a  cobbler's  life  was 
glorious  by  comparison. 

My  mother  made  no  secret  of 
her  feeling  that  this  provisional 
routine  had  lasted  long  enough, 
and  that  now  it  was  high  time  it 
should  reach  its  expected  and 
natural  goal — ^marriage.  She  was 
growing  impatient  for  mine — to 
whom,  was  of  minor  consequence 
in  her  eyes ;  but  this  fond  hope 
of  hers  had  been,  she  thought, 
too  often  deferred.  One  day  she 
began  to  sound  me  very  delicately 
on  the  subject  of  Claude's  tutor, 
and  the  possibility  of  my  return- 
ing his  affection  in  my  secret 
heart.  She  hinted  at  her  fears 
lest  I  might  have  been  constrain- 
ing myself  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
him  and  his  sonnets,  out  of  filial 
scruples  and  a  natural  presump- 
tion that  she  woiQd  not  approve 
of  so  pound-foolish  a  match ;  and 
intimated  next  that,  so  far  from 
setting  her  face  against  my  incli- 
nation, if  I  thought  I  could  accept 
Mr.  Harebell,  she  would  make 
every  pecuniary  sacrifice  in*  her 
power  to  settle  me  fairly  in  life 
with  the  author  of  Confessions  in 
Song. 

Phoebus !  how  I  laughed !  This 
manner  of  treating  the  proposal 


puzzled  her  hopelessly.  She  con- 
fessed that  for  her  part  she  thought 
Claude's  Mentor  a  very  attractive 
young  fellow,  and  a  most  mellifiu- 
ous  writer.  To  be  sure  some  of  his 
poems  might  strike  you  as  rather 
strong,  almost  shocking,  if  you 
did  not  know  the  man.  But  this 
startling  fervour  itself  might,  she 
fancied,  have  told  in  favour  of  his 
suit  with  me.  What  could  have 
sealed  up  my  heart  thus  against 
the  utterances  of  Love's  votary, 
who  wrote  so  fluently,  too,  about 
his  master  ?  She  was  at  a  loss  to 
guess  the  obstacle.  Jasper  Gerard? 
Never.  She  half  suspected  the 
part  he  had  played  in  my  past. 
But  now  that  he  was  mtirried  and 
done  for,  married  withal  to  my 
earliest  friend,  I  could  not,  surely, 
be  so  silly,  so  preposterous,  so 
unprincipled,  as  not  to  forget. 

I  tried  to  console,  to  reassure 
her.  But,  ah  me,  it  is  lost  labour 
to  speak  of  the  intricacies  of  life 
to  those  who  have  never  seen  or 
felt  more  than  its  rough  outlines, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  seems 
so  simple  and  manageable.  They 
are  enviable  souls.  A  microscopic 
mind's-eye  is  the  worst  of  draw- 
backs to  happiness  here  below. 

She  was  soon  satisfied  that  at 
least  I  was  not  pining  away.  No- 
body, in  fact,  could  have  been 
less  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
I  seemed  to  have  developed  a 
taste  for  general  society,  and  for 
popularity,  which  thoroughly 
pleased,  but  also  astonished,  her, 
as  something  new.  I  was  always 
ready  to  go  out  with  her  every- 
where, to  sing  my  best  at  parties 
and  amateur  concerts ;  I  dressed 
with  care,  not  to  say  with  coque- 
try, and  appeared  to  have  given 
up  those  Bohemian  predilections 
and  fiashions  that  used  once  so 
sadly  to  distress  her.  As  the 
London  season  approached  she 
ceased  to  regret  that  Mr.  Harebell 
had  fedled  to  touch  me  by  his 
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roundelays.  The  right  man,  and 
in  rather  more  btilUant  circum* 
stances,  coiQd  hardly  fail  to  turn 
up  shortly,  at  one  or  another  of 
the  booths  in  Vanity  Fair. 

So  far  was  she  f^m  knowing 
or  understanding  that  any  possi- 
ble marriage  must  make  me  ac- 
tively miserable.  Even  Eva,  with 
whom  I  now  regularly  spent 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
Westbum,  must  needs  attack  me 
one  day  with  the  common  wish 
on  my  behalf.  Should  I  not 
marry? 

I  put  my  fingers  to  my  ears. 

<  Let  my  mother  talk  of  that, 
who  knows  next  to  nothing  about 
me.  But  you,  Eva,  you  must 
be  mad  to  ask  such  a  thing. 
You  know  I  think  it  was  wicked 
of  Hilda  to  marry  Jasper  Grerard. 
Now  if  to-morrow  I  were  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  HarebeU  or  any  one  else, 
I  should  be  no  bit  better  than 
she.' 

Eva  sighed,  saying  reproach- 
fuUy, 

*  Yes,  because  you  still  let  your 
mind  harp  on  the  old  subject — ' 

*  No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no  f 
I  caught  her  up  vehemently,  add- 
ing emphatically,  '  I  give  you — 
let  this  be  the  last  time  we  name 
the  subject  between  us — ^my 
solemn  word,  that,  for  all  of  that 
old  love  that  stiis  in  me  now, 
I  could  believe  it  had  never 
been.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  shrink  so 
from  the  very  idea  of  being  made 
love  to  V  she  asked  innocently. 

*  Because  it  changed  me  before 
it  left  me.  It  has  just  killed  in 
me  the  possibility  of  loving  any 
one  else ;  more  than  that,  taught 
me  to  loathe  an  idea  I  might 
otherwise  have  tolerated — the  idea 
of  marrying  on  amiable  regard.' 

'What  do  you  mean  to  do,  then, 
all  your  life  long)*  resumed  my 
practical  friend — 'remain  an  old 
maid,  like  me)' 


'  Perhaps.  Tou  are  far  happier 
than  Hildiei,  than  Sophie.' 

'  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  be 
an  old  maid,  if  you  can  be  some- 
thing else  besides.  But  you  have 
no  regular  occupation,  Maisie, 
and  say  yourself  that  you  will 
never  begin  now.  You  have  not 
cultivated  any  of  your  talents  in 
particular,  except  your  voice,  and 
voices  go  just  when  an  artist's 
hand  or  an  author's  head  would 
be  at  its  stron2;est.' 

*  0,  hush !' I  exclaimed.  'What 
I  am  living  for  now  I  don't  like 
to  ask  myself^  much  less  to  tell 
you.' 

'Shall  I  teU  you?  she  said 
gravely.  'You  are  waiting  and 
watchmg  to  see  Jasper  Gerard's 
happiness  go  to  ruin.' 

I  bent  my  head  in  sullen  as- 
sent. 

'  But  mind,'  said  I,  looking  up 
unflinchingly, '  /  will  not  touch 
it.  I  have  had  a  lesson — a 
glimpse  of  things  so  hateful  that 
I  am  sworn  to  let  that  alone  for 
ever.  But,  though  I  shall  stand 
apart,  I  shall  see  it  falL' 

'  And  then  f  she  asked. 

'  Then  I  will  die,  or  go  into  a 
convent,  or  marry  Mr.  Harebell 
or  any  one  you  may  choose  for 
me,'  said  I. 

'  Maisie,'  she  said  hopelessly, 
'you  are  incurable.  Why  must 
you  talk  in  this  wild  and  random 
way?' 

'  Because,'  I  replied,  in  earnest, 
'  every  day  I  feel  more  and  more 
that  I  have  nothing  particular  to 
gain  or  to  lose  in  life  now.  Offer 
your  husks  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  flowers.  I  shall  not 
die,  however;  but  live,  and  let 
live.  The  best  hope  for  me  is  to 
forget  at  last  that  I  ever  had  a 
soul,  or  what  it  was  like.' 

I^m  that  day  forward  Eva 
never  talked  to  me  again  on  the 
subject  of  matrimony. 

She  had  spoken  ihe  truth.    It 
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was  from  no  fresh  hankering  after 
gaiety  that  I  went  into  society 
incessantly  and  more  willingly 
than  ever  before,  but  simply  be- 
cause an  attraction  stronger  than 
prudence,  stronger  than  pleasure, 
drew  me  to  every  party,  every 
kind  of  gathering  where  I  was 
likely  to  meet  the  Gerards. 

Not  to  sham  i&iendliness  with 
Hilda.  That,  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  passed  between 
us  at  Adlerberg  still  vivid  in  my 
mind,  was  impossible.  I  avoided 
visiting  her  at  her  house  as  far  as 
I  could,  and,  even  in  society,  in- 
stinctively held  aloof  from  all 
but  the  merest  formal  intercourse 
with  her  or  with  Jasper. 

But  we  had  numbers  of  visiting 
acquaintances  in  common,  and 
seemed  to  be  always  meeting.  I 
could  study  the  two  then  as  mueh 
as  I  wished ;  read  changes  to 
which  no  others  present  had  the 
key. 

Hilda  watched  me  uneasily  at 
first ;  made  studied  efforts  to  be 
ftiendly,  as  people  do  with  those 
whom  accidental  circumstances 
have  forced  into  their  trust  But 
she  was  soon  convinced  of  my 
unafiected  neutrality,  and  that  I 
had  no  ambition  to  be  her  enemy 
or  her  confidante.  I  knew  enough. 
Her  face,  when  caoght  unawares, 
often  wore  the  dark  absent  look 
of  one  who  has  entangled  herself 
past  easy  extrication.  Wanting 
in  the  will,  she  could  not  find  the 
way.  But  in  public  she  was  all 
smiles  and  repartees,  bright,  gay, 
talkative  as  ever. 

Jasper,  however,  is  no  Janus. 
He  leaves  it  to  his  wife  to  have 
two  &ces.  He  has  but  one,  over 
which  the  shade  I  saw  growing 
when  first  we  met  again  at  Adler- 
berg has  deepened  and  become 
fixed.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  cloud 
of  jealousy  or  mistrust — ELilda  for 
the  present  is  laudably  impartial 
in  her  flirtations — ^but  an  expres- 


sion telling  of  that  barren  inner 
straggle,  that  civil  war  of  a  mind 
divided  ai^ainst  itself  that  wears 
out  the  souL 

It  could  not  have  gone  other- 
wise. Sooner  or  later  he  was 
bound  to  realise  that  he  had  wil- 
fully linked  his  life  with  that  of 
a  woman  whose  ingrained  idiosyn- 
crasies bid  everlasting  strife  to 
his  own.  In  the  moral  struggle 
for  existence  that  follows,  she  has 
the  advantage,  caring  only  for 
herself.  For  him  such  a  future 
is  chaos.  I  see  this,  and  am  never 
tired  of  seeing  it.     Is  it  wicked  1 

What  should  it  signify  to  me 
that  he  and  his  wife  live  in  the 
next  street  or  miles  away  ?  What 
are  the  lights  in  that  house,  the 
visitors  at  their  door,  the  hours 
they  keep,  to  me  ? 

Sometiiing  still,  it  appeared.  I 
studied  their  outward  life — got  to 
know  it  well.  It  was  easily  learnt 
by  heart.  For  Hilda  a  certain 
'  &st'  and  fiehBhionable  routine  in 
its  meretricious  artificial  brilliancy 
and  prestige  was  Alpha  and 
Om^a.  I  knew,  from  recollec- 
tions of  old,  that  Jasper  had  no 
taste  for  it ;  moreover  that  never 
before  had  he  sufiered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  it. 

Assuredly  that  is  not  the  life 
he  pictured  to  himself  he  would 
lead  with  his  beautiful  bhde, 
such  an  existence  as  once  he  had 
sketched  to  me  as  his  ideal.  De- 
licate generosity  would  have  been 
the  moving  force ;  the  ruling  am- 
bition, so  to  handle  wealth  as  to 
draw  in  those  who  most  need  and 
can  least  take  thought  for  its  en- 
joyments, to  share  them  with  him, 
thus  spreading  the  genial,  soften- 
ing, refining  influences  of  taste, 
culture,  and  liberality  by  invisible 
threads  in  a  thousand  directions — 
a  mission  which  few  have  the 
least  idea  how  to  fulfil,  and  to 
which  he  seemed  to  the  manner 
bom. 
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But  look  at  the  pitiable  ex- 
change. Opposed  and  check- 
mated by  his  own  queen,  all  so 
graduaUy,  so  plausibly,  that  no 
man  could  have  stood  out  against 
it  without  putting  himself  in  the 
wrong.  All  Hilda's  connections 
bejjionged  to  the  world  of  fashion 
and  convention,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  she  neither  could  nor  would 
have  Mends  and  ties  elsewhere. 
How  should  he  withdraw  her 
from  the  medium  she  loved  1  how 
debar  her  from  making  it  her 
sphere,  and  trying  to  shine  there 
as  others  did  ? 

Socially  speaking,  it  was  his 
own  world  as  much  as  hers.  Pity 
he  was  no  longer  &ee  to  use,  or 
not  to  use,  it  after  his  own  fancy. 
The  young  man  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  has  a  natural  dislike 
or  impatience  of  the  slavery  of 
an  artificial  set,  may  lead  his  own 
bright  particular  Ufe  apart,  with- 
out thereby  losing  caste  in  the 
least ;  but  only  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains unmarried.  Bachelors  and 
spinsters  have  a  charter  to  be 
original,  eccentric  in  their  habits, 
to  choose  their  own  companions 
and  amusements,  and  be  practi- 
cally nonconformists,  without  risk- 
ing expulsion  from  the  fold.  The 
world  smiles  and  has  patience. 
But  when  once  an  establishment 
is  started,  the  case  is  altered. 
Then  the  new  couple  must  hoist 
the  orthodox  colours  of  the  set  to 
which  they  belong,  or  take  the 
consequences.  According  to  their 
zeal  in  doing  what  is  '  required'  of 
people  in  their  position,  and  mak- 
ing a  proper  display,  will  they  be 
reckoned,  honoured,  and  sought 
after,  or  sunk  into  obscurity  and 
neglect.  Such  a  world's  favour 
to  Jasper  might  seem  a  thing  he 
could  very  well  dispense  with, 
but  Hilda  cared  for  little  else. 

That  spring  season  was  un- 
usually gay.  The  fancy  had 
taken  me  to  see   sometlung  of 


the  whirl  into  which  I  had  never 
tiixown  myself  before,  and  the 
opportunity  was  good.  I  wished 
to  take  the  measure  of  its  im- 
measurable emptiness,  join  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  threadbare  charms 
and  prizes,  analyse  them,  and 
know  their  net  worth. 

It  was  the  study,  not  of  a  class, 
but  of  a  set.  The  more  we  live, 
the  more  surely  we  learn  that  virtue 
is  pretty  equally  distributed  over 
all  castes  of  society.  But  there 
are  circles  in  all  caates,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  which  are 
corrupt,  root  and  branch ;  and  it 
was  in  one  of  these  demoralising 
cliques  that  Hilda  lived,  moved, 
and  had  her  being. 

My  mother  only  saw  the  out- 
side, which  was  rather  aristocratic, 
and  amused  and  pleased  her. 
But  once  penetrate  beyond,  and 
there  was  no  blinking  the  pic- 
ture. As  for  the  bluntness  of 
moral  perception,  the  hugged  pre- 
judices, the  studied  disregard  of 
truth  and  straightforwardness 
there  prevailing,  it  must  frankly 
be  said  that  the  tone  was  calcu- 
lated to  disgust  the  most  favour- 
ably-disposed neophyte  not  yet 
hardened  to  the  game. 

Only  now  and  then,  what  with 
gaslight,  glitter,  lovely  women's 
faces,  Parisian  dresses,  dance- 
music,  diamonds,  and  ever-vary- 
ing and  increasing  display,  the 
excitement,  half  feigned  to  begin 
with,  became  more  and  more 
genuine,  till,  paradoxical  though 
it  may  sound,  sheer  excess  of 
humbug  ended  by  generating  a 
real  hond-fide  intoxication.  It 
was  this  delirium  Hilda  was  al- 
ways seeking.  Its  power  is  by 
no  means  despicable.  It  might 
gain  Jasper  at  last,  and  drown  in 
him  the  regret  for  a  better  part 
renounced. 

Hilda's  flirtations  he  despised, 
but  was  too  keen  to  attach  more 
importance  to  them  than   they 
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were  wortli.  She  did  not  can  to 
disguise  that  she  liked  and  would 
cotiTt  compliments,  flattery,  aoA 
admiring  attentiona  &om  man, 
public  deference  and  private  envy 
from  women,  just  as  she  liked 
and  would  have  muffins  and  toast 
for  bTeak&et  Bnt  fot  not  one 
of  the  foolish  fellows  she  encou- 
raged to  dangle  in  her  tiain  hod 
she  a  spark  of  feeling  stronger 
than  indifference.  Even  I  could 
see  that'  If  she  did  not  love  her 
husband,  neither  did  she  care  a 
jot  for  tliose  miscellaneous  speci- 
mens of  youth,  gilt  or  ungilt,  that 
adorned  her  coterie.  To  be  sure 
her  ways  made  people  talk ;  but 
what  of  thati  Ko  harm  was 
meant.     Other  wives  in  her  set 
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did  the  same,  and  worse.  Her 
individoality  was  coming  out  in 
its  true  colours  at  last.  Very 
soon  Jasper  will  have  no  more  to 
leam. 

The  rooting  up  of  an  attach- 
ment is,  to  certain  tenacious  na- 
tures, the  most  painful  sensation 
indictable.  The  sight  of  the 
gradual  crushing  out  of  life  in  a 
love  was  before  me  now.  In 
time,  when  Jasper  has  passed 
&om  the  last  sta^  of  contempt  to 
that  of  indifference,  he  will  oeaae 
to  feel;  but  be  could  not  reach 
that  by  one  leap.  Already  his 
judgment,  his  head,  condemned 
Hilda  fatally;  but  in  all  hearts 
worth  the  having  love  dies  hard. 


LANDSCAPE  MEMORIES. 

No.  IV.  SOUVENIR  DE  VILLE  D'AVRAY. 

Not  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  woods  are  twining 

Wreaths  for  young  love ; 
Not  in  the  summery  when  the  sun  is  shining 

As  king  above : 
But  in  the  mellow  autumn  is  the  grove 
Most  sweet  wherein  to  rove. 

Spring  is  so  innocent,  she  hath  no  knowing 

Of  loss  or  gain ; 
Summer  so  glad  with  pleasure  of  bestowing 

What  man  will  deign 
To  take,  and  never  own  that  he  was  fain ! 
They  take  no  thought  for  pain. 

Yet  on  this  earth  there  ever  lacks  completeness 

In  present  joy, 
If,  half  suspected,  mix  not  with  the  sweetness 

Some  sharp  alloy. 
That  may  forbid  our  spirit's  food  to  cloy, 
Yet  not  its  taste  destroy. 

0  russet  woods,  beneath  whose  sombre  shading 

Lost  sunbeams  play, 
Is  then  that  wealth  of  gold  your  lorn  boughs  lading 

All  thrown  away  ? 
When  crown'd  in  pomp  by  hand  of  dying  day 
Have  ye  then  naught  to  say  f 

Is  not  the  whisper  of  your  branches,  waving 

O'er,  golden  fern, 
An  echo  of  the  heart's  half-reck'd-of  craving 

To  know  and  learn 
How  fare  all  things  that  never  more  return 
From  earth,  or  wave,  or  urn  1 

Is  not  your  glory  greater  than  in  summer? 

Ay,  brighter  far  I 
Tlie  end  is  nigh,  and  he,  the  certain  comer, 

Who  lifts  the  bar 
That  shuts  the  prison-door  where  weepers  are, 
Is  near ;  ami  none  may  mar 

Or  beauty,  or  the  quiet  of  long  sleeping, 

But  ye  will  rest 
In  expectation ;  and  what  hint  of  weeping 

With  those,  thrice  blest, 
Clasp'd  to  the  strong  earth-mother's  tender  breast, 
Where  no  man  may  molest ! 

•     "^  B.  MONTGOMEBIE  RANKING. 
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HOPS  AND  HOPPING. 


The  Father  of  History  informs  us 
that  the  Poeonians  made  a  brew, 
or  bruton,  of  barley,  and  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians — the  originators 
of  luxury  and  refinement — did  not 
disdain  to  drink  beer.  They  en- 
joyed themselves  in  their  day; 
and  if  the  representations  on  their 
monuments  do  them  no  injustice, 
they  were  not  always  more  sober 
than  their  successors  in  civilisa- 
tion. In  Roman  times  the  Em- 
peror Julian/  although  he  adored 
his  dear  Lutetia  (Paris),  and  loved 
the  Gauls,  long  beards  and  rough 
manners  included,  never  could  en- 
dure their  tipple,  and  wrote  a 
facetious  epigram,  in  which  he 
said  that  *  barley  wine'  was  no 
true  wine  at  all.  But  we  Chris- 
tians, differing  from  the  Apostate*s 
taste  as  well  as  religion,  while  we 
give  the  god  of  grapes  his  due,  do 
not  place  him  on  so  lofty  a  pedes- 
tal *  Give  knaves  their  wine,'  cried 
Bums,  in  an  outburst  of  con- 
temptuous liberality.  *  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that;'  but  we  fear 
that  when  he  had  the  pint  stoup 
in  hand  he  could  not  always  make 
the  assertion  very  distinctly.  Still, 
in  the  interests  of  sobriety  we  re- 
commend the  homely  brew  as  less 
injurious  than  anything  stronger. 
Until  the  reign  of  Brummel  it 
was  the  general  drink  of  the  upper 
classes ;  and  let  those  who  think 
it  beneath  their  dignity  remember 
that  even  that  exquisite,  who  could 
not  mention  the  word  *  beer'  with- 
out a  shudder,  was  more  than  once 
detected  'malting  it*  when  he 
thought  himself  well  out  of  view. 
The  virtues  of  bottled  beer  were 
discovered  by  good  Alexander 
Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    In 


the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  he  was 
Master  of  Westminster  School, 
and  one  day,  when  he  was  amusing 
himself  with  his  rod  (not  his  birch- 
but  his  fishing-rod),  he  received 
intelligence  that  JBonner  had  de- 
signs against  him.  Being  by  no 
means  desirous  of  becoming  a 
light  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  he  determined  upon  imme- 
diate flight;  and  having  little 
time,  and  probably  less  appetite, 
he  left  his  basket  of  prog,  which 
he  had  provided  for  the  day,  un- 
der the  bank,  in  a  place  where  he 
had  concealed  it.  Fortune  fiei- 
voured  the  future  dean,  who  found 
a  London  merchant  willing  and 
ready  to  convey  him  across  the 
seas.  Eeturning  in  happier  days, 
upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
he  thought  of  revisiting  the  scene 
of  his  alarm,  and  there  he  dis- 
covered his  basket,  where  he  had 
left  it,  and  in  it  his  bottle  of  beer, 
or  rather,  as  Fuller  tells  us,  *  no 
bottle,  but  a  gun,  such  was  the 
sound  at  the  opening  thereofl' 

Hops  are  first  mentioned  by 
Pliny;  the  young  shoots  being 
eaten  as  a  vegetable,  like  our  as- 
paragus. But  until  the  sixteenth 
century  they  were  not  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  our  beer ;  and  when 
their  cultivation  was  first  intro- 
duced from  Flanders,  in  1525,  an 
outcry  was  raised,  and  Parliament 
was  petitioned  against  *  a  wicked 
weed  that  would  spoil  the  taste 
of  the  drink,  and  endanger  the 
people.' 

But  the  piquant  bitter  found 
favour  with  the  public,  who  re- 
lished this  addition  to  the  previ- 
ously unmitigated  sweetness.  And 
so  the  hop  was  promoted  from  the 
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hedge-row  to  the  'garden,'  and 
ever  since  labour  and  money  have 
been  constantly  expended  upon 
it  Kent  and  Sussex  testify  the 
change  ;  and  when  we  look  at  the 
broad  extent  of  the  plantations  we 
must  not  foiget  the  cost  at  which 
they  are  maintained.  It  is  esti- 
mated at  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  acre ;  and 
the  sum  is  not  surprising,  for 
hops  are  most  exhausting  to  the 
soil.  The  growers  are  obliged  to 
expend  all  their  farm  manure 
upon  them,  and  often  have  re- 
course to  rags,  stale  fish,  and  other 
delicacies  to  tempt  the  appetite  of 
the  dainty  weed.  Great  is  the  la- 
bour of  digging  round  the  *  hills,* 
cutting  off  suckers,  tying  up  bines, 
and  setting  poles.  But  at  length, 
to  repay  all  this  care,  the  plant 
rises  joyously,  and  climbs  aloft, 
and  puts  forth  viny  leaves  and 
flowering  tresses.  Graceful  truly 
it  is,  whether  we  see  it  hanging  in 
festoons  over  the  cottage  porches 
or  overhanging  the  long  avenues 
of  the  hop-gardens.  No  fruit- 
bearing  tree  can  vie  with  it  in 
beauty,  except,  perhaps,  the  blithe- 
some vine,  as  it  springs  from  tree 
to  tree  in  the  sunny  plains  of 
Italy.  The  hop  grows  from  ten 
to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  is  now 
often  trained  across  from  one  pole 
to  another,  while  the  whole  gar- 
den is  surrounded  with  an  orna- 
mental trellis-work  and  with  a 
belt  of  interlacing  plants.  In  some 
places  apple-trees  grow  amcng 
them,  and  the  ruddy  fruit  gleams 
out  among  the  yellow-flowering 
bines.  In  others  the  large  white 
convolvulus  {aepium),  which  is 
luxuriant  in  Kent,  has  outstripped 
the  hop  in  climbing  the  pole,  and 
throws  out  its  beautiful  white 
blossoms  at  the  summit  as  a  token 
of  victory  in  the  race. 

Many  fortunes  are  made  and 
lost  in  hop-growing.  It  is  a  most 
speculative  business,  requiring  a 


large  outlay,  and  depending  on 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  Wind 
and  frost  are  most  destructive  to 
the  gardens,  and  warm  nights  are 
especially  desirable,  as  the  plants 
grow  mostly  in  their  sleep.  But 
there  are  more  dangers  than  those 
arising  from  the  variations  of  the 
climate,  and  there  are  other  ani- 
mals besides  men  who  pay  their 
court  to  the  fair  lady  of  the  garden. 
Not  only  are  her  diseases  manifold, 
but  her  flowers  and  leaves  are  so 
beset  and  assailed  that  they  fur- 
nish an  interesting  study  to  the 
entomologist.  Almost  every  month 
brings  its  proportion  of  destruc- 
tiveness.  The  first  insect  that 
appears  is  the  well-known  wine- 
worm.  Next,  in  March,  comes 
the  flea,  similar  to  the  turnip-fly 
or  beetle,  but  larger.  Then  in 
May  we  have  the  aphides,  or  long- 
winged  flies,  which  increase  in  a 
most  alarming  and,  we  may  say, 
unnatural  manner ;  for  the  flies 
have  no  sooner  deposited  their 
young — or  lice,  as  they  are  called 
— than  these  lice  produce  more 
lice  within  a  few  hours  of  their 
birth.  The  lady-bird — known  in 
Kent  by  the  homely  name  of  field- 
bug — ^follows  these  prolific  ani- 
mals, and  commits  great  havoc 
among  them.  She  lays  her  eggs 
under  the  leaves,  and  thence  arise 
the  '  black  niggers'  or  serpents. 
Finally,  there  is  the  frog-fly,  the 
pvpae  of  which  are  seen  jumping 
about  the '  hills'  in  great  numbers, 
like  shrimps  on  the  sea-shore. 
They  are  very  beautiful  (as  many 
destructive  creatures  are),  being 
striped  with  every  variety  of 
colour. 

The  robin  of  September,  twit- 
tering on  the  spray,  hersdds  a 
merry  bustling  time,  during  which 
the  hop-picking — or  *  hopping,'  as 
it  is  called — is  to  be  performed. 
As  the  flowers  of  the  'gardens' 
begin  to  get  brown,  strange-look- 
ing people,  in  very  heterogeni 
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costumes,  make  their  appearance 
about  all  the  Tillages  and  roads. 
By  degrees  the  country  begins  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  gipsy 
encampment.  Fires  are  seen  every- 
where blazing  by  hedge  and  high- 
"way.  Here  we  find  round-headed 
huts,  formed  of  branches  of  trees, 
covered  with  a  motley  heap  of  old 
clothes  of  all  sizes  and  colours; 
there  is  drawn  up  a  gaily- 
painted  *  cart,*  which  provides  its 
more  luxurious  occupants  with 
small  but  clean  and  comfortable 
beds  ;  farther  on  rises  a  group  of 
white  tents  of  very  pleasing  and 
inviting  aspect,  but  not  always 
proof  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  But  the  great  mass 
of  the  pickers  are  accommodated 
in '  hopper-houses,' belonging  to  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
furniture  of  which  consists  only  of 
some  clean  straw  to  lie  on.  The 
best  of  these  establishments  are 
built  in  low  squares,  and  have 
separate  rooms  for  each  family; 
but  in  the  worst  there  are  no  such 
divisions,  and  the  people  are 
herded  together  as  promiscuously 
as  cattle.  But  however  rough  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  pleasant  change  to 
many  of  them  from  their  stifling 
alleys  in  London.  Although  so 
many  have  arrived,  the  cry  is  still 
*  They  come !'  and  they  are  of  all 
classes,  from  the  most  wretched 
miserable  beggar  to  the  reduced 
tradesman.  Some  of  the  schools 
are  closed,  that  the  children  may 
be  available.  Many  hail  from  the 
]Minories  and  other  parts  of  Lon- 
don, from  Berkshire,  Sussex, 
Surrey,  and  even  lodger  distances. 
Some,  who  form  the  rank  and  iile, 
-walk  all  the  way,  followed  by 
strings  of  barefooted  children, 
and  sleep  under  hedges  or,  by 
(ood  fortune,  in  stables ;  those 
A'lio  can  afford  it  carrying  shoes 
v\  their  hands,  which  they  put  on 
when  approaching  a  town.  Others 
come  down  in  the  cheap  trains, 


which  are  run  principally  on  Sun- 
day for  their  especial  benefit; 
while  some  will  not  take  advan- 
tage of  this  provision,  but  proudly 
proclaim  that  they  will  not  travel 
in  a  common  train,  and  don't  wish 
to  be  ^  pushed  and  scrouged  by  all 
the  rough  people.'  The  more  aris- 
tocratic pickers  keep  the  above- 
mentioned  carts  or  wagons  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  travelling  and 
living  in  them  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

The  actual  work  of  hop-picking 
is  performed  mostly  by  women 
and  children  ;  but  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  are  always  employed, 
who  go  about  with  hooks  and  levers, 
and  take  up  the  poles,  cut  down 
the  plants,  and  lay  them  on  the 
'  bins.'  These  receptacles  consist 
of  wooden  frames  containing  large 
canvas  bags,  holding  about  twenty 
bushels  each,  and  are  set  down  in 
long  rows  in  the  gardens  beside 
the  bines  of  hops.  As  you  look 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  these, 
the  scene  is  very  striking.  You 
might  imagine  you  were  looking 
down  some  kind  of  bazaar.  Shawls 
and  rugs  are  hanging  up  all  along 
to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  two  rows 
of  people,  of  every  age  from  five 
to  seventy,  and  dressed  in  every 
variety  of  costume — some  of  the 
women  very  picturesque  in  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  brightly  co- 
loured jackets — are  bending  over 
the  sides  of  the  bins,  their  fingers 
flying  as  quickly  as  if  their  lives 
depended  upon  speed.  Some  little 
toddles  are  sitting  on  the  ground, 
or  picking  hops  into  their  peram- 
bulators ;  but  they  are  soon  tired, 
although  a  few  of  them  will  pick 
a  couple  of  bushels  in  a  day.  But 
those  who  are  a  little  older  out- 
strip their  parents  witii  their  nim- 
ble lingers^  and  a '  good  child*  who 
knows  the  art  of  picking  will  earn 
more  than  a  grown  person.  The 
farmers  will  not  allow  any  leaves 
to  be  left  with  the  flowers,  and 
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when  the  hops  are  small  the  labour 
is  much  greater,  and  more  money 
is  expected ;  but  the  usual  *  tally' 
is  between  seven  and  eight  bushels 
for  a  shilling.  There  are  constant 
disputes  between  the  workers  and 
employers  on  this  subject;  one 
party  threatening  to  strike,  the 
other  telling  them  to  do  so,  and 
that  they  can  find  plenty  of  fresh 
hands.  Many  families  earn  about 
lOZ.  during  the  season,  and  count 
upon  this  money  to  provide  them- 
selves with  clothes  for  the  year. 

These  nomad  immigrants  are 
looked  upon  with  considerable  dis- 
favour by  the  neighbouring  farmers 
and  villagers,  who  regard  them  as 
'  rough'  customers,  *  gipsies,  Irish, 
and  Londoners.'  I  could  add  In- 
dians to  the  list.  They  have  some- 
thing also  to  justify  their  ill 
opinion  in  the  mysterious  dia- 
appearance  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  apples  and  potatoes  in 
their  neighbourhood.  In  the  hop- 
gardens themselves  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  badinage  going  forward, 
but  generally  of  a  good-humoured 
kind ;  and  if  a  lady  or  gentleman 
enters,  the  hop-pickers  are  ready  to 
wipe  his  or  her  boots  with  a  hop- 
bine— an  old  custom,  to  be  duly 
followed  by  a  donation.  They  are 
not  indifferent  to  this  latter  part 
of  the  ceremony,  and  their  con- 
stant readiness  to  ask  money  for 
the  'poor  hoppers'  at  one  time 
greatly  annoyed  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  lived  near  one  of  the  gardens, 
and  whose  favourite  motto  was, '  If 
you  take  a  farthing  from  a  thousand 
pounds,  it  is  a  thousand  pounds  no 
longer.'  Often  had  the  swarthy 
hop-dames  solicited  his  bounty, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  one  evening 
they  entirely  surrounded  him,  and 
while  some  stopped  his  progress 
and  insisted  that  he  should  '  pay 
his  footing,'  a  few  of  the  more 
active  ran  a  bin  up  behind  him 
with  such  force  that  it  fairly  car- 
ried him  off  his  legs,  and*he  fell 


back  into  twenty  bushels  of  hops. 
There,  amid  laughing  and  chafi&ng, 
they  held  him  down,  struggling 
and  half-smothered,  until  his  sen- 
tence was  duly  pronounced.  It 
was  that  he  should  either  pay 
twenty  good  shillings  on  the  spot, 
or  receive  as  many  kisses  from 
the  ugliest  old  woman  among 
them.  For  a  time  he  still  hesi- 
tated, mindful  of  his  maxim;  but 
at  last,  on  the  near  approach  of 
the  executioner,  he  gave  way  and 
paid  the  money. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  habi- 
tation of  the  pickers  in  this  re- 
spect, that  some  live  close  to  their 
work,  and  others  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  it.  At  Golden  Green, 
near  Hadlow,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  large  establishment  close  to  a 
bend  in  the  Medway,  and  those 
who  take  up  their  abode  in  it  are 
known  as  the '  Lake  Hoppers,'  and 
perform  the  work  round  the  vi- 
cinity. A  short  time  since  a  cart 
containing  thirty-two  of  them  was 
passing  over  the  bridge  by  this 

*  lake,'  when  the  bank  gave  way ; 
the  whole  of  them  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  water,  and  all,  with 
one  exception,  were  drowned. 

When  the  pickers  are  hard  at 
work,  carts  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  hops  into 
the  outhouses,  where  the  drying 
process  is  going  forward.  They 
are  spread  six  inches  thick  upon 
hair-cloths,  generally  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  large  fires  of  Welsh 
coal  and  charcoal  are  lighted  under 
them.  A  quantity  of  brimstone 
is  also  burnt,  to  give  the  hops  a 
yellow  colour,  although  it  does  not 
improve  them  otherwise.  The 
scent  arising  from  this  operation 
can  be  perceived  all  round  the 
neighbourhood ;  it  is  very  power- 
ful and  aromatic,  and  the  men  who 
finally  tread  the   hops   into  the 

*  pockets,'  or  sacks,  are  so  much 
overcome  by  it  that  they  have  to 
be  constantly  changed. 
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Very  pretty  ia  the  train  of  hop- 
pickers  returning  home  in  the 
golden  rays  of  sunset.  It  some- 
times appears  to  be  interminable, 
and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
women  and  children.  Some  have 
bound  honeysuckles  round  their 
heads,  others  flowering  hop-bines, 
which  hang  down  upon  their 
shoulders  in  graceful  clusters,  and 
many  carry  long  poles  in  their 
hands  as  trophies  of  their  work. 
There  are  the  old  and  gray,  the 
young  and  frolicsome.  Great  is  the 
laughing  and  chaffing  among  the 
latter;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the 
saucy  habits  of  the  grape-gatherers 
of  ancient  Greece,  whose  raillery 
became  the  foundation  of  comedy. 
Some  are  playing  and  dancing, 
others  singing,  some  threatening 
rude  reprisals,  such  as  '  smacking' 
one  another's  faces.  Their  cos- 
tumes are  sufficiently  hetero- 
geneous and  negligent  to  be  pic- 
turesque. Many  have  large  straw 
hats,  and  show  that  they  have 
more  taste  for  bright  colours  than 
for  whole  garments.  Bottles  and 
babies  are  general  accompani- 
ments to  the  older  and  graver  part 
of  the  procession,  and  cloaks  or 
shawls  to  protect  horn  rain  or  sun. 
Baskets  are  also  common,  and  here 
and  there  a  tin  pot  or  kettle  shows 
that  they  have  been  reviving 

*  The  days  when  we  went  gipsving, 
A  long  time  ago/ 

The  evenings— especially  those 
on  which  the  strangers  are  to  re- 
turn— are  devoted  to  less  innocent 


and  unobjectionable  revelry.  Bac- 
chus spreads  his  influence  round 
those  who  have  been  doing  his 
work,  and  no  age  or  sex  can  en- 
tirely escape  his  sway.  The  pick- 
ers who  return  to  their  homes  by 
cheap  trains  are  generally  carried 
in  long  carts  to  the  railway  station, 
and  frequently  sing  in  chorus  all 
the  way,  sometimes  with  more  taste 
than  might  be  expected.  When 
they  are  deposited — often  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  the  train — they  are 
soon  again  at  their  wild  amuse- 
ments. Fights  occasionally  occur, 
both  among  men  and  women. 
Some  of  the  buxom  lasses,  not 
content  with  strong  words,  resort 
to  more  unkind  arguments.  These 
are  generally  bestowed  upon  their 
husbands,  but  sometimes  on  other 
fair  neighbours;  and  you  may 
hear  one,  who  has  been  worsted 
in  the  fray,  calling  out  in  a  de- 
precatory voice,  'Fair  play,  fair 
play;  strike  a  woman  of  your  own 
age.'  Many  of  the  women  are  as 
bad  as  the  men,  but  in  general 
you  And  the  wife  beseeching  and' 
belabouring  her  husband,  who  is 
lying  on  the  ground  perfectly 
helpless,  and  can  only  reward  her 
exertions  with  a  benign  smile. 

And  now  the  train  comes  up, 
and  takes  in  its  human  load,  and 
the  hop  pickers  return  to  their 
wretched  homes  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  London,  replenished  in 
pocket  and  invigorated  in  health, 
but  deprived  of  the  pure  air  which 
has  been  so  beneflcial  to  them  in 
their  annual '  hopping'  outing. 


RIVER   RHYMES, 

No.  in.  A  TINT  TRIP. 


I. 
THB  BILL  OF  LADING. 

She  was  cargo  and  crew, 

She  was  boatswain  and  skipper, 
She  was  passenger  too. 
Of  the  *  Nutshell'  canoe ; 
And  the  eyes  were  so  blue 

Of  this  sweet  tiny  tripper  I 
She  was  cargo  and  crew, 

She  was  boatswain  and  skipper  ! 

II. 

THE  PILOT. 

How  I  bawled,  *  Ship,  ahoy  !* 

Hard  by  Medmenham  Ferry  ! 
And  she  answered  with  joy, 
She  would  like  a  convoy, 
And  would  love  to  employ 

A  bold  pilot  so  merry  : 
How  I  bawled,  *  Ship,  ahoy  P 

Hard  by  Medmenham  Feny ! 

lu. 

THB  VOTAOB. 

'Neath  the  trees  gold  and  red. 

In  that  bright  autumn  weather, 
When  our  white  sails  were  spread, 
0*er  the  waters  we  sped 
Down  to  sweet  Maidenhead : 

How  we  drifted  together ! 
'Neath  the  trees  gold  and  red. 

In  that  bright  autumn  weather ! 

rv. 

THE  HAVEN. 

0,  'tis  pleasant  to  dine 

In  October  at  Skindle's  ! 
And  to  muse  o'er  the  wine — 
With  a  small  hand  in  mine — 
I  protest  is  divine, 

And  the  daylight  soon  dwindles  ! 
0,  'tis  pleasant  to  dine 

In  October  at  Skindle's  ! 

J.  ABHBT-STBBBT. 
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MbnJs  lives  do  not  always  nm  on 
in  a  plainly  defined  course,  like 
the  great  North  road  between  Lon- 
don and  York,  fair  and  straight, 
and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  other 
vehicles  besides  their  own  having 
elbow-room  and  space  to  display 
their  proportions  and  paces.  There 
must  be  ups  and  downs  ;  but  then 
these  are  only  natural  in  a  world 
where  birth  and  marriage,  death 
and  decay,  make  up  the  inevitable 
order  of  things.  Existence  would 
not  be  worth  having  without  them, 
and  the  wholesome,  holy,  helpful 
joys  and  sorrows  that  they  bring. 
It  is  given  to  some  of  us  to  go  on 
our  pilgrimage  in  quiet  fashion, 
treading  the  beaten  track,  feeling 
that  nothing  out  of  the  common 
lot  of  humanity  has  happened  to 
us,  and  sleeping  our  'last  sleep  in 
a  green  old  age,  full  of  years  and 
honour. 

But  with  others  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  our  life-trees  uprooted, 
see  our  best  work  cut  short,  our 
dearest  hopes  e^^tingmshed,  our 
best-beloved,  with  all  accumulated 
gifts  and  graces,  lost  and  wasted, 
and  our  brightest  stars  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.  We  are  the 
people  who  know  what  life  is : 
Messieurs  les  autres  have  only  a 
little  quiet  consciousness  of  vege- 
tation— seed-time,  harvest,  and 
rest.  Still,  in  stirring,  tumultuous, 
and  stormy  times  it  does  us  good 
to  look  back  and  realise  those 
which  were  not  so  fierce  and  fiery, 
when  peace  brooded  over  viUage 
homesteads,  and  there  was  no  com- 
petition, no  race  for  wealth,  and 
consequently  less  impatience,  less 
temptation,  and  less  blight.  Even 
the  remembrance  of  such  a  golden 


age,  of  quiet  days  and  peaceful 
nights,  of  what  we  somewhat  dis- 
dainfully call  the  jog-trot  of  rural 
existence,  may  calm  for  a  few  mo- 
ments our  fevered  spirits,  and 
enable  us  to  live,  during  a  brief  in- 
terregnum from  our  griefs  and  cares, 
in  the  Elysium  that  expected  to-day 
to  be  as  yesterday,  and  to-morrow 
as  the  time  before  the  Flood. 

Previous  to  shooting  Niagara 
and  facing  what  has  to  come  after, 
let  us  mentally  spend  a  little  space 
in  a  rotten  borough,  a  nook  among 
the  Chiltem  Hills,  far  enough  from 
the  busy  hum  of  men  to  stagnate 
and  keep  green,  yet  so  near  to  the 
modem  Babylon  that  a  two  hours* 
journey  might  bring  the  monarchs 
of  Mincing-lane  into  such  com- 
plete isolation  and  quietness  that 
the  sound  of  a  whole  horse  going 
down  the  rustic  street  would  be 
the  sole  outdoor  event  of  an  even- 
ing. There  are  men  and  women 
not  a  few,  in  the  stunning  tide  of 
the  million-peopled  city,  whose 
eyes  will  fill  and  their  hearts  swell 
with  memory's  waves  as  they  read 
these  scant  gleanings  of  a  dying 
day,  a  departing  generation,  and 
lands  that  have  long  changed  own- 
ers. The  new  masters  make  good 
and  beneficent  use  of  them,  and 
the  old  ones  would  not  regret  the 
alterations,  if  they  could  rise  with 
purged  vision  from  their  graves, 
and  have  a  glimpse  of  the  differ- 
ences Time  has  wrought.  An  old 
inhabitant  may,  however,  be  not 
only  pardoned,  but,  perchance, 
accompanied,  as  he  retraces  the 
quiet  lanes  to  the  gray  church  and 
rambling  parsonage  where  Frank 
Harcourt  was  once  vicar,  and 
Simeon  Suaithe  andEobert  Dixon 
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his  curates.  Let  us  recall  the 
situation.  Seven  miles  across  the 
hUls  horn  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion, nestled  under  the  beech- 
woods  and  looking  right  across 
the  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury,  Lease- 
over  thirty  years  ago  was  perfectly 
innocent  of  gas,  though  not  igno- 
rant of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  mementoes  of  its  past,  while 
utterly  regardless  of  its  nonentity 
in  the  future.  The  tilted  carrier's 
cart  and  daily  coach  to  and  from 
London,  the  cage  for  befooled 
bipeds  and  pound  for  wandering 
quadrupeds,  were  still  in  full  force, 
though  they  have  now  all  vanished 
before  the  march  of  progress. 
Stanch  Conservatives  were  all  the 
men,  and  the  women  ditto — as 
best  befitted  the  weaker  vessels, 
who  would  have  been  thought  to 
be  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed  if  they 
had  dared  to  think  for  themselves 
instead  of  adopting  the  opinions 
of  their  lords  and  masters. 

At  the  Great  House,  inhabited 
by  a  brave  old  Lidian  general, 
were  relics  and  ruins  of  an  ancient 
monastery,  and  about  a  mile  off, 
down  a  shady  bridle-path,  was 
what  remained  of  a  convent.  Para- 
dise by  name.  Three  sides  of  a 
quadrajigle  were  left,  and  adapted 
for  a  girls'  school,  kept  by  four  of 
the  stateliest  and  godliest  of  gen- 
tlewomen that  ever  wore  their 
days  away  in  helping  the  young 
idea  to  shoot  in  the  right  direction. 
There  were  some  curious  old  arched 
doorways;  the  refectory  had  be- 
come the  schoolroom,  and  the 
abbess's  parlour  a  clasfr-  or  music- 
room.  The  mill  attached  to  the 
premises  was  let  off;  but  the  ter- 
raced garden  behind,  with  its 
pleached  alleys,  clipped  hedges, 
and  murmurous*  bees,  sloped  to 
the  running  stream,  and  is  remem- 
bered as.  a  dream  of  quaint  and 
antiquated  beauty  by  all  owners 
of  hearts  and  souls  who  ever  wan- 
dered about,  and  learned  perforce 


to  love  it.  What  untold  pleasure 
it  was  to  watch  the  trout  leaping 
and  plashing  in  the  water,  to  be 
allowed  to  go  down  as  far  as  the 
little  island  in  mid-stream,  where 
the  swans  built,  or  to  help  gather 
the  lavender  and  sweet  herbs  for 
winter  use ! 

There  was  a  tradition  that,  in 
some  part  of  an  old  building  which 
was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  an  infant-school  about  forty 
years  before,  Roger  Bacon  had 
really  compounded  the  first  gun- 
powder, and  the  earliest  use  he 
made  of  it  was  to  frighten  a  gang 
of  robbers  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods ;  but  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  tale  no  one 
was  learned  enough  to  declare. 

Work  and  wages,  school,  church 
and  parson,  had  rolled  on  at  a  slow 
contented  rate  for  many  years, 
when  the  vicar — Mr.  Staypole — 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one 
Monday  morning,  from  the  com- 
bined efiects  of  the  recent  county 
election,  and  the  exertion  of  the 
previous  Sunday  services.  He  was 
an  old  bachelor,  whose  comforts 
in  life  had  been  his  pipe  and  his 
politics,  and  the  thorn  in  his  side 
a  little  Baptist  chapel,  which  had 
sprung  up  under  the  very  windows 
of  his  parsonage,  and  the  anathe- 
mas which  were  declaimed  from 
its  pulpit.  The  living  was  in  the 
influence,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  gifb,  of  a  rich  and  pious  bank- 
ing firm,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
coming  strife  among  the  creeds, 
sent  ^e  scion  intended  for  the 
Church  to  school  at  Kugby,  and 
thence  to  Trinity,  that  largest 
minded  of  all  Cambridge  houses. 
He  had  grown  up  over  six  feet 
high,  and  proportionately  broad, 
with  a  healthy  love  of  life,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  muscular 
Christianity.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  breed- 
ing— a  much  more  requisite  quali- 
fication for  his  calling  than  is 
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generally  imagined.  When  first 
inducted  to  Leaseover  he  found 
his  church  a  mouldy  well,  the 
vicarage  little  better  than  a  bam, 
the  chapel  a  hotbed  of  discord, 
the  parish  a  pigsty  of  drunken- 
ness, and  the  outlying  hamlets 
strongholds  of  barbarism.  He  im- 
mediately put  two  stoves  and  a 
chamber-organ  in  the  church,  re- 
paired the  churchyard-wall,  and 
converted  its  paths  from  miry 
sloughs  to  passable  and  pleasant 
ways ;  and  having  been  so  lavish 
as  to  order  more  gravel  than  he 
wanted,  sent  the  surplus  to  the 
Baptist  chapel,  with  directions  to 
his  men  to  make  those  paths  dry 
and  sound  before  the  next  Sun- 
day. It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Frank  Harcourt  thenceforth  met 
with  no  opposition  horn  that 
quarter;  the  congregation  of  the 
Bethel  grew  less  and  less,  while 
that  in  the  church  increased  and 
multiplied  from  week  to  week,  till 
there  was  next  to  no  dissent  to 
contend  with.  The  church,  having 
in  former  days  been  part  of  the 
monastic  establishment,  was  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  town, 
and  the  nearest  way  to  it  was 
through  a  succession  of  fields,  with 
gates  between,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Herring  Path.  It  was 
a  short  cut  to  a  good  many  houses 
and  farms,  and  the  poor  folks  who 
frequented  it  observed  before  long 
that  the  new  parson,  instead  of 
banging  the  gates  behind  him,  or 
rushing  headlong  through,  as  if 
they  were  made  solely  for  his  own 
comfort  and  convenience,  was  ac- 
tuaUy  in  the  habit  of  holding  them 
open  for  any  woman  or  child  who 
might  be  a  few  paces  behind  him, 
as  courteously  as  if  she  were  the 
first  lady  in  the  land.  He  did  this 
once  or  twice  for  Betty  Leatherton, 
the  gipsy  centenarian  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  exchanged  a  few  pleasant 
words  with  her,  and  she  immedi- 
ately spread  his  fame  as  a  '•  raal 


gen*elman'  far  and  wide  in  her 
peregrinations  among  the  villages. 

After  adding  a  few  habitable 
rooms  to  the  vicarage,  our  hero 
married  a  wife  whose  kith  and  kin 
were  among  our  country's  noblest, 
and  who  made  herself  as  much  at 
home  in  the  poorest  hovel  in  the 
parish  as  she  ever  had  been  in 
her  father's  house.  We  do  not 
mean  that  she  indulged  in  the 
liberties  which  so  many  visitors  of 
the  poor  allow  themselves — such 
as  opening  the  door  without  knock- 
ing, peering  into  their  domestic 
arrangements,  and  intruding  on 
them,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
under  the  excuse  of  love  for  their 
souls ;  but  that  she  treated  them 
with  the  same  respect  and  kind- 
ness as  if  they  had  been  her  equals, 
with  whom  she  exchanged  a 
friendly  call.  No  class  of  people 
appreciate  such  true  politeness 
more  than  the  poor,  though  it  is 
but  seldom  they  receive  it.  Hand 
in  hand  the  Harcourts  lived  and 
worked ;  and  though  after  a  time 
the  annual  increase  of  the  family 
kept  the  mother  pretty  much  at 
home,  she  was  always  acoessiblei 
with  a  willing  ear,  a  83nnpatlusing 
word,  and  gentle  womanly  counsel 
for  all  who  sought  her  help.  Now 
the  Eeverend  Frank  was  a  man  of 
boundless  energy,  and  could  not 
be  content  without  trying  to  civilise 
the  hamlets  which  lay  among  the 
hills,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  things 
into  working  order  in  the  town 
below;  and  to  this  end  he  en- 
gaged two  curates,  one  of  them 
being  Eobert  Dixon,  who  was  in- 
tended to  live  at  Lee,  and  the 
other  Simeon  Snaithe,  whose  sphere 
of  action  was  to  be  Scrubwood. 

Simeon  had  previously  been  a 
Scripture-reader,  that  is  to  say,  a 
connecting  link  between  the  lower 
laity  and  the  Establishment,  and 
he  was  principally  remarkable  for 
beingthe  victim  of  a  peculiar  family 
nomenclature.     Our  readers  must 
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remember  that  there  are  far  more 
odd  events  and  characters  in  real 
life  than  ever  find  their  way  into 
the  floweiy  fields  of  fiction ;  and 
this  little  record  is,  save  for  some 
slight  disguise,  absolute  matter  of 
fact  ]  though,  as  the  actors  in  it  are 
all  gone  in  peace  to  the  '  land  0' 
the  leal/  it  is  perfectly  allowable 
to  reproduce  them,  especially  as 
both  place  and  circumstances  were 
in  80  primitive  a  comer  that  they 
appear  well-nigh  improbable  to 
thuseof  us  who  are  in  the  full  whirl 
of  society  and  the  excitements  of 
modem  life.  The  parents  of  our 
curate  were  well-to-do,  though  not 
rich,  London  tradespeople ;  and 
being  young  and  full  of  hope  and 
splendid  possibilities,  they  emu- 
lated the  example  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  so  far  at  least  as  their  part 
went  towards  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
subjects.  When  the  first  son  was 
bom  they  named  him  Eeuben, 
then  came  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah, 
Asshur,  Issachar,  and  Dan.  They 
advanced  no  farther,  to  their  great 
disappointment.  But  in  process 
of  time  there  arrived  a  little  girl, 
who,  for  consistency's  sake,  was 
called  Dinah,  and  there  the  race  of 
wished-for  patriarchs  came  to  a 
stand-still.  Simeon  was  the  only 
one  who  took  to  his  Bible  kindly ; 
and  as  he  did  not  see  that  nine- 
teenth-century trade  was  conduct- 
ed on  anything  like  Christian 
principles,  he  became  a  street- 
preacher,  and  ultimately  a  Scrip- 
ture-reader, from  which  position 
it  was  a  much  easier  step  to  holy 
orders  thirty  years  ago  than  it  is 
now.  Curates  had  not  then  struck 
for  better  pay,  and  60^.  per  annum 
with  a  '  title'  was  considered  good. 
At  all  events  he  was  the  very  man 
to  make  that  sum  of  money  keep 
him  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  to 
have  something  to  spare  into  the 
bargain.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he 
had  cherished  in  his  City  life  a  pas- 


sion for  botany,  and  in  his  rare  in- 
tervals of  leisure  had  scoured  all  the 
country  within  walking  distance  of 
London  for  specimens.  He  looked 
forward  to  his  rural  curacy  with 
great  delight,  as  afibrding  him 
boundless  opportunities  of  pursu- 
ing his  favourite  study,  and  took 
with  him,  as  companions  of  his  soli- 
tude, a  tome  Demerara  rat  and  an 
Australian  crow,  which  performed 
marvels  of  whistling.  The  only 
house  in  the  hamlet  of  Scrubwood 
at  which  Mr.  Snaithe  could  possi- 
bly be  accommodated  was  a  primi- 
tive sort  of  hostel,  kept  by  fairly 
respectable  and  thriving  people, 
and  yclept  the  Leather  Bottle; 
and  when  the  good  vicar  took  two 
closets  (rooms  they  could  hardly 
be  called)  for  him,  one  of  which 
had  been  the  landlady's  lace-room 
till  her  eyes  grew  too  dim  to  work 
at  her  pillow  any  longer,  he  felt 
•that  he  was  killing  several  birds 
with  one  stone  :  putting  a  whole- 
some sort  of  restraint  on  an  out- 
of-the-way  public-house,  and  se- 
curing the  maximum  of  comfort 
for  his  curate  combiued  with  the 
minimum  of  expense. 

Robert  Dixon  was  of  quite  an- 
other stamp  :  he  never  alluded  to 
any  circumstances  of  his  earlier 
life  prior  to  entering  as  a  sizar  at 
St.  John's,  and  designated  him- 
self '  an  eamest  student.'  He  was 
one  to  whom  a  book  was  a  book, 
and  beloved  in  a  certain  way,  pro- 
vided it  either  coincided  with  his 
own  private  opinions  or  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  magnates  of  the 
party  in  the  Church  with  whom 
he  had  cast  in  his  lot;  and  he 
brought  down  to  his  new  curacy 
so  many  old  tea-chests  filled  with 
volumes  that  Mr.  Harcourt  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  them 
transported  to  the  farmhouse  at 
\  Lee  which  was  to  be  his  abode. 
He  also  began  to  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  an  individual 
who  owned  so  much  liteiatuie  was 
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likely  to  be  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  or  whether  he  would 
not  prefer  the  study  of  Horace 
and  Virgil,  or  that  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  texts,  to  holding  cot- 
tage lectures  and  beating  up  re- 
cruits for  the  Sunday  school. 
When,  however,  he  saw  them 
unpacked,  and  found  that  they 
chiefly  consisted  of  old  missionary 
and  Bible  Society  reports,  and  was 
gravely  told  that  they  were  pre- 
served on  account  of  the  invalu- 
able sermons  at  the  beginning  of 
each,  he  laughed  to  himself,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
senior  curate's  studies  and  his 
parish  work  were  not  likely  to 
come  into  very  dangerous  collision. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Mr. 
Dixon  felt  that  in  coming  to 
Leaseover,  and  being  relegated  to 
the  charge  of  the  roughest  portion 
of  its  scattered  and  ignorant  po- 
pulation, he  was,  in  some  measure, 
a  missionary  in  a  heathen  country, 
and  he  certainly  did  find  himself 
in  a  very  outlandish  and  uncouth 
one.  The  very  name  of  the  little 
farm  at  which  lodgings  had  been 
taken  for  him  was  uncanny,  not 
to  say  cannibal,  for  it  rejoiced  in 
the  appellation  of '  Dead  Men's 
Bones,*  while  the  brown  furze- 
sprinkled  tract  which  stretched 
around  it  was  called  'Conscience 
Fields,'  and  the  wood  opposite 
was  known  as  'Concord.'  The 
vicar  himself  could  but  think  the 
accommodation  was  rather  rough, 
and  therefore  kept  the  young  man 
at  his  own  house  for  a  day  or  two 
while  he  prepared  him  by  degrees 
for  what  he  had  undertaken.  It 
was  on  a  Monday  in  the  early 
spring  that  he  announced  to  his 
coadjutor,  after  luncheon,  that  he 
had  sent  off  the  last  of  his  bag- 
gage, and  was  ready  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  seeing 
him  installed  in  his  future  habita- 
tion. Robert  made  his  adieux  to 
Mr8.Harcourt,  and  looked  with  a 


little  dismay  at  the  paraphernalia 
in  which  his  cAf/ was  preparing  to 
invest  his  lower  limbs  before  start- 
ing on  the  expedition. 

'You  must  set  up  gaiters  and 
hobnails,  my  friend,  for  this  coun- 
try,* said  Frank,  while  the  curate 
(who  only  stood  four  feet  eleven 
in  his  stockings)  rolled  up  his 
trousers  and  glanced  at  his  town- 
made  boots.  They  went  round  by 
the  great  house — all  gables  and 
ivy,  past  a  well-head  of  sparkling 
water,  and  then  up  a  turning  where 
white  violets  grew  thick  as  daisies 
under  the  hedges,  but  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  conglomeration  of 
cart-ruts  and  interminable  puddles. 

'This  is  Hogtrough-lane,'  said 
the  vicar  cheerfully,  to  the  small 
man  who  plodded  beside,  or  oft- 
ener  hung  behind,  him. 

*  Not  a  bad  name,'  was  the  re- 
ply. *  And  what  do  you  caU  that 
tumble-down-looking  cluster  of 
cottages  across  the  fields?' 

*  The  World's  End,'  he  answer- 
ed, in  all  good  faith;  the  vicar 
was  used  to  the  name,  and  did  not 
for  a  moment  think  how  so  odd  a 
designation  might  sound  to  a 
stranger. 

Poor  Robert  thought  it  must  be 
all  a  joke,  and  being  entirely  de- 
void of  any  sense  of  humour,  and 
having  an  exalted  idea  of  the  dig- 
nified position  of  a  pastor  of  souls, 
he  made  a  laconic  rejoinder,  and 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  conversa- 
tion into  what  he  thought  a  more 
profitable  channel.  This  pious 
design  was,  however,  frustrated  by 
the  apparition  of  a  middle-aged 
unkempt-looking  woman  sitting 
down  on  a  heap  of  stones,  with  a  sack 
half  fall  of  something  beside  her. 

*  Good-day  to  you,  Susan,'  said 
the  vicar ; '  are  you  having  a  restf 

*  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  must  be  a-get- 
tin'  on,'  she  replied,  without  the 
least  attempt  at  rising  to  drop  a 
curtsy,  as  Dixon  thought  she 
ought  to  have  done. 
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'  Shall  I  help  you  up,  then  f 
said  Mr.  Harcourt,  holding  out  his 
strong  hand,  which  she  took  and 
made  good  use  of,  like  one  who 
knew  that  he  meant  it.  '  You 
must  be  going  our  way,  for  there 
is  no  other  till  we  get  to  the  com- 
mon ;  m  take  the  sack.' 

'No,  sir,  ye  mamt  du  thatT 
exclaimed  Susan. 

'  I  shall,  though ;  I  am  not  going 
to  let  you  climb  liiis  hill  with  it 
on  your  back  when  I  have  not  so 
much  as  a  walkingHBtick  to  cany. 
Here  goesl'  And  he  swung  it 
oyer  his  shoulders,  and  tramped 
merrily  on,  while  Susan  said, 

'I  be  most  shaamed  to  let  ye 
du  it,  sir;  for  'tis  chitlins'  (Anglic^ 
chitterlings,  i.e.  a  pig's  entrails), 
'  and  they  be'ant  claned.' 

This  explanation  made  no  dif- 
ference, and  the  sack  was  not 
transferred  to  its  owner  till  the 
gate  of 'Dead  Men's  Bones'  was 
reached.  There  was  an  apology 
for  a  fSEmnyard  between  that  and 
the  house,  and  a  duckpond  im- 
mediately under  the  cleanest-look- 
ing window,  which  was  that  of 
the  curate's  sitting-room.  Mrs. 
Harcourt  had  thoughtfully  sent  up 
a  few  necessaries,  and  the  two  men 
asked  for  a  cup  of  tea.  They  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  tin  ket- 
tle forthwith  dipped  in  the  duck- 
pond  and  set  down  hissing  and 
spluttering  on  the  fire,  which  was 
the  only  bright  thing  in  the  room ; 
and  when  it  boiled  and  the  bever- 
age was  made,  they  had  to  drink 
it  without  milk,  as  the  inmates 
never  used  any  themselves,  and 
had  no  one  to  send  to  the  nearest 
house  where  it  was  likely  that 
any  could  be  had.  Eobert's  ideal 
of  farm-lodgings  was  rudely  shaken 
by  his  new  experience:  he  had 
pictured  to  himself  a  Paradise  of 
new  milk  and  cream,  fresh  butter, 
and  new-laid  eggs;  and  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  he  was  located  in 
a  good-sized  cottage,  facing  a  com- 


mon, where  the  occupation  of  a 
dozen  acres  of  poor  land  only  en- 
abled its  tenant  to  keep  a  few 
sheep,  a  couple  of  pigs,  two  sorry- 
looking  horses,  and  a  flock  of 
geese  and  ducks.  Mr.  Harcourt, 
who,  on  his  previous  visits,  had 
merely,  satisfied  himself  that  there 
were  two  tolerable  rooms  contain- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life,  stood 
aghast  at  what  he  saw,  and  rather 
unceremoniously  cut  short  some 
of  his  curate's  remarks  on  the 
dangers  of  Fuseyism,  as  it  was 
then  called,  that  he  might  go  home 
by  a  circuitous  route  which  would 
leieul  him  past  a  farm  where  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  order  a  daily 
supply,  of  milk  for  his  use.  The 
water  question,  too,  troubled  him 
not  a  little :  he  was  a  total  abstainer 
for  example's  sake,  and  his  two 
helpers  willingly  followed  in  his 
steps;  but  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  condemn  either  of  them  to 
drink  water  from  a  dirty  pond.  A 
few  inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that 
Lee  lay  so  high  among  the  hills, 
and  springs  were  so  scarce,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  house  with 
a  well ;  so  he  lost  no  time  in  ar* 
ranging  that  the  old  man  who 
acted  as  letter-carrier  whenever 
there  were  letters  to  be  taken  to 
that  remote  region  of  the  world 
should  carry  a  can  of  spring-water 
daily  up  to  the  curate's  lodgings. 
The  experiment  of  civilizing  the 
inhabitants  of  Lee  by  the  moral 
and  religious  influence  of  a  re- 
sident clergyman  did  not  answer. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  done,  had 
it  been  Frank  Harcourt's  lot  to 
live  there ;  but  this  is  difficult  to 
say,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
tell  in  what  manner  it  came  to  an 
end,  after  barely  three  montlis' 
trial.  Towards  the  closo  of  ^fay, 
Leaseoverwas  the  scene  of  a  com- 
bined cattle  and  pleasure  fair ;  and 
the  vicar's  righteous  soul  was 
vexed  witliin  him  at  the  presence 
and  doings   of  the  gipsies,  who 
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came  from  far  and  near  to  dispose 
of  their  horses  and  tinware,  and 
mend  the  bottoms  of  all  the  di- 
lapidated rush  and  cane  chairs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Besides  a  few 
of  the  Rommaays,  there  was  a  non- 
descript horde  of  vagrants  and 
drunkards,  who  would  hang  about 
for  weeks  at  the  little  out-of-the- 
way  public- houses,  which  had  been 
their  haunts  for  years.  Like  so 
many  country  parsons,  he  was  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  had  set  his  heart  on 
restraining  disorder  and  drunken- 
ness, as  much  as  possible,  within 
his  parish;  and  succeeded  very 
well  himself  in  the  town,  where 
he  went  from  the  Two  Brewers 
to  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton,  and 
thence  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  gave  a  friendly  look  in  again 
upon  them  all  nearly  every  time 
he  went  up  or  down  the  street  on 
fair-days.  But  he  did  not  com- 
prehend that  what  he,  in  the 
strength  of  his  six  feet  two,  and 
the  prestige  of  his  comfortable 
fortune,  could  do  with  impunity, 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  an- 
other man  with  equally  good  inten- 
tions but  none  of  his  advantages. 
He  told  Robert  Dixon  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  on  the  Brown 
Cow  up  at  Lee,  and  use  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  prevent  any 
disorder.  Unfortunately  that  gen- 
tleman had  very  little  idea  how  to 
go  about  it,  but  supposed  the  cor- 
rect thing  would  be  to  pay  a  pas- 
toral visit  to  the  Brown  Cow 
rather  late  in  the  evening — exhort 
Mose  Brackley  on  the  propriety  of 
refusing  to  draw  more  than  one 
pint  of  beer  for  any  man,  and  if 
the  gipsies  arrived  while  he  was 
there,  as  he  half  hoped,  half  feared 
they  might,  give  them  a  small 
lecture  on  the  necessity  of  for- 
saking evil  ways,  turning  to  re- 
spectable methods  of  getting  a 
living,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
to  his  thinking,  shunning  any  ap- 
proach to  the  errors  of  Popery. 


Mose  received  him  with  civility, 
having  found  by  experience  that 
he  meant  no  harm  to  any  one,  but 
in  the  recesses  of  his  rough  mind 
'  wished  that  there  little  chap  wur 
saafe  in's  bed,'  as  he  told  his  gos- 
sips afterwards.  The  curate  was 
still  there  when  a  noisy,  singing, 
quarrelsome  crew  was  heard  ap- 
proaching. He  had  half  a  mind  to 
ask  if  he  might  go  out  by  the 
back  way,  but  it  was  too  craven  a 
thing  to  do,  and  as  he  sagely  re- 
flected gooseberry-bushes  afforded 
no  cover,  even  to  a  man  of  his 
inches ;  so  he  plucked  up  courage 
to  stand  his  ground  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  it  well-nigh  failed 
him  at  the  last  moment,  and  he 
retreated  behind  the  door.  Mose, 
foreseeing  that  if  the  parson  were 
ill-treated  he  should  run  the  risk 
of  losing  his  license,  went  out  to 
meet  his  customers,  told  them  who 
was  within,  and  extorted  some- 
thing like  a  promise  that  they 
would  deal  gently  with  him.  The 
biggest  and  brawniest  gipsy  ad- 
vanced to  the  Brown  Cow,  went 
in,  shut  the  door,  and  looked  the 
trembling  cleric  in  the  face. 

*  Now,*  said  he,  *  you  get  out  o' 
this ;  an'  if  you  don't,  my  mates'!! 
make  ye.  /  could  kick  a  little  un 
like  you  into  the  middle  o'  next 

week,  and  by I  wull  tu,  if 

you  ain't  off !' 

Dixon  rather  ran  than  walked, 
but  he  reached  home  unmolested ; 
and  from  that  day  forth  gave  the 
vicar  no  rest  till  he  consented  to 
give  up  his  pet  scheme  of  locating 
him  at  Lee  and  allowed  him  to 
take  shelter  in  the  town,  and  work 
more  wisely  under  his  immediate 
supervision.  Poor  fellow!  he  lived 
to  know  the  lowest  depths  of  mi- 
sery, and  look  back  on  his  abode 
at  Lee  as  a  bed  of  roses ! 

Matters  went  better  at  Scrub- 
wood.  Simeon  Snaithe  did  indeed 
preach  horrors  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, but  the  people  listened  to 
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him,  and  the  wanderiDg  Banters 
said  he  gave  '  powerful  discourses.' 
No  extraordinary  adventures  befell 
him ;  and  finding  nearly  as  great  a 
variety  of  wild-flowers  among  the 
fields  and  woods  as  can  be  gathered 
anywhere  except  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Alps,  he  compiled  a 
horius  sicciLSf  which  was  the  solace 
and  delight  of  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  loved  and  under- 
stood his  flock;  and  they  so  far 
reciprocated  the  feeling,  that  to 
the  end  of  their  connection  there 
was  an  unmistakable  entente  cor- 
diaU  between  them. 

That  end  came  all  too  soon. 
The  busy  cheerful  vicar,  in  the 
midst  of  his  happy  life  and  pros- 
perous work,  was  garnered  by  the 
Great  Eeaper,  while  so  many  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground  were  left. 
He  welcomed  his  sixth  babe  into 
the  world,  and  received  it  publicly 
into  the  Church  ;  and  having  seen 
its  mother  smiling  once  more  in 
her  accustomed  place,  started  one 
December  morning  to  London,  on 
both  parochial  and  personal  busi- 
ness. A  few  days  sufficed  to  finish 
it — the  last  purchase  was  made, 
the  Christmas  gifts  were  all  packed 
up,  when,  as  he  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  his  brother's  house,  the 
warm  heart  ceased  to  beat,  the 
active  brain  to  think,  and  he  fell. 
They  picked  him  up  quite  dead, 
and  sent  word  to  his  home ;  and 
the  next  morning  there  was  an 
exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry 
throughout  the  parish,  for  the 
friend  of  all  was  gone,  and  they 
mourned  as  if  one  lay  dead  in 
every  house.  Such  a  scene  as  his 
funeral  can  never  be  forgotten, 
and  testified  to  all  present  what  a 
clei^yman  may  be  if  he  loves  his 
work  and  his  fellows. 

Many  dignitaries  were  there, 
but  they  thought  it  kindest  to  let 
his  curates  read  the  service  as  best 
they  could,  and  tbey  took  it  as  the 
last  privilege  and  greatest  boon. 


'He  said  I  looked  pretty  nigh 
friz  [frozen]  o'  Sunday  week  and 
sent  me  over  to  the  missis  for  a 
new  flannel  petticoat,  an'  told  me 
to  be  sure  and  put  it  on  afore  I 
went  home,' sobbed  a  woman,  with 
a  rusty  bit  of  black  ribbon  tied 
across  an  old  blue  bonnet. 

*  He  guv  our  Betsy  a  pint  0* 
porter  every  day  for  a  fortnight  to 
strengthen  her  up  when  she  had 
her  misfortin',  though  it  were  a 
love-child !'  said  a  hard-featured 
man  in  a  smock-frock,  with  un- 
wonted tears  in  his  eyes. 

*  When  Bill  came  out  of  jaal  he 
guv  him  a  job  o'  diggin',  and  axed 
Muster  Wamey  to  taake  him  on 
ag'in ;  an'  'tis  tu  year  sin,  an'  he 
han't  never  stole  no  moore,'addeda 
publican  and  sinner,  who  had  once 
been  his  determined  opponent. 

Amid  such  comments  and  testi- 
monies as  these  he  was  laid  to 
rest  opposite  his  study-window, 
and  the  white-marble  cross  set  up 
to  mark  the  spot  tells  passers-by 
that  he  was  only  thirty-six  years 
old  when  the  Master  called  him. 

Eobert  Dixon  was  appointed 
curate  in  charge  till  the  living  was 
filled  up,  and  then  departed  to 
what  he  spoke  of  as  '  a  wider 
sphere;'  while  Simeon  Snaithe 
sought  for  and  obtained  a  curacy 
in  an  East-end  parish,  where  he  fell 
a  victim  to  cholera  two  years  later. 

Some  of  us  pay  an  occasional 
visit  to  what  is  to  us  the  shrine  of 
the  best  of  saints — a  true  man.  But 

*OId  times  are  changed,  old  manners 
gone :' 

the  vicarage  is  deserted  and  an- 
other built ;  gas-lamps  make  dark- 
ness visible  in  the  rambling  street 
where  there  are  few  to  walk ;  the 
most  elaborate  of  ritual  is  per- 
formed in  a  well-nigh  empty 
church;  a  Mechanics'  Institute 
stands  in  the  old  market-place 
where  once  the  fair  was  held;  and 
one  of  the  bravest  of  old  Eugby 
comrades  sleeps  beneath  the  elms. 


MY  HARVEST  *EVE.* 

0  FOR  the  glory  of  harvest  time  ! 

1  sing  it  in  song  and  sing  it  in  rhyme, 
With  blush  of  the  beauteous  summer's  prime 

.  On  its  dewy  dawns, 
And  its  hazy  morns, 
And  gathered  grainage  of  golden  corns. 

0  for  the  glory  of  harvest  time  I 

1  weave  it  in  song  and  sing  it  in  rhyme. 
While  happy  hours  their  passage  chime ; 

And  every  breath 
So  softly  saith 
'  There's  life  new  bom  with  the  summer^s  death.' 

0  for  the  glory  of  golden  noon, 

And  purpled  heather,  and  ripened  bloom. 

And  full-orbed  splendour  of  harvest  moon — 

The  dangerous  moon, 

That  fades  so  soon 
From  starry  splendour  to  starless  gloom  ! 

*  «  «  «  « 

0  for  the  peerless  face  that  shines 
Out  from  the  lattice  beyond  the  limes  ! 
Harvest  queen  of  my  harvest  time, 
How  shall  I  praise  her  in  song  or  rhyme, 

With  her  tangled  tresses 

And  eyes  divine  1 

I'll  set  her  amidst  the  ripened  sheaves, 
Or  golden  glory  of  burnished  leaves  : 
Flowers  and  fruits  in  the  autumn  eves. 
Fairest  *  Eve'  of  them  all  is  she — 

My  harvest  queen 

From  o*er  the  lea ! 

O  for  the  lady  of  brow  serene  1 
How  shall  I  praise  her,  the  manor-queen, 
With  the  ebon  gloss  on  her  ringlets'  sheen  1 
Never  a  tangled  tress  is  seen, 
"Not  saucy  eyes  to  dance  and  gleam, 
like  eyes  that  dazzle  my  rhymes,  I  ween. 

0  for  a  heart  to  shrine  them  both  ! 

Either  to  lose  or  leave  I'm  loth, 

For  love  has  grown  with  the  harvest  growtli. 

0  gathered  grain, 

Know  ycm  this  pain] 
Can  severed  ties  be  blent  again  ? 

The  grain  is  gathered,  shadows  fall 
O'er  land  and  lea  like  sombre  pall ; 
My  heart  and  I  are  still  in  thrall ; 

Your  eyes  will  shine 

Starlike  to  mine, 
My  Eve,  for  every  harvest  time  1  rita. 
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The  life  of  a  great  surgeon  is 
always  full  of  interest  for  the 
general  public.  The  late  Samuel 
Warren  struck  a  true  vein  of  pub- 
lic feeling  when  he  commenced 
his  Diary  of  a  late  Physician  with 
a  story  illustratiye  of  professional 
struggles  and  success.  There  is 
the  general  interest  which  all  take 
in  a  career  of  noble  aims  and 
splendid  energies,  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  benevolent 
crusade  of  science  against  the  ills 
of  humanity,  and  the  special  per- 
sonal interest  which  suggests  that 
what  is  the  case  of  our  neighbour 
to-day  may  be  our  own  case  to- 
morrow. ^0  biographies  have 
been  more  popular  in  their  day 
than  those  of  such  great  surgeons 
as  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  and  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  We  hope  it  may  be  many, 
many  years  before  a  formal  bio- 
graphy of  Sir  James  Paget  is  at- 
tempted. But  as  a  great  scientific 
name,  as  a  social  furce,  Sir  James 
has  made  his  mark,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  see 
how  this  has  been  achieved.  Ko 
one  grudges  him  the  extraordinary 
success  which  he  has  obtained. 
His  name  became  best  known  to 
the  public  through  a  single  me- 
morable incident     He  was  the 
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surgical  attendant  of  the  Princess, 
after  the  regretable  fever  of  her 
EoyalHighnesshadleft  an  arthritic 
affection  of  the  knee-joint.  Sir 
James  had  science ;  but  this  in- 
cident set  the  seal  of  fashion  upon 
science.  Everybody  who  had,  or 
who  fancied  they  had,  anything 
unusual  about  their  knees  natu- 
rally wished  to  be  like  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  wished  to  consult 
Sir  James.  Many  of  her  Majesty's 
lieges  even  paid  the  homage  of 
imitative  hypocrisy,  and  got  up 
'  the  Alexandra  limp,'  which  quite 
superseded  the  previous  fashion- 
able contortions  of  the  'Grecian 
bend.'  The  great  value  of  Sir 
James's  professioual  services  had 
been  widely  recognised  before  this 
time.  He  was  known  to  have 
fought  a  brave  professional  battle 
with  gallantry  and  success. 
Whetlif  r  in  private  practice  or  in 
tbe  public  arena,  he  stood  without 
staiu  or  flaw.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  always  felt  sure  of  the 
heartiest  sympathies  and  best 
wishes  of  his  professional  bre- 
thren. The  young  and  compara- 
tively unknown  medical  men  who 
have  been  under  him  in  hospita} 
work,  and  have  partaken  of  his 
hospitalities  at  Harewood-place, 
have     keenly    appreciated    the 
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advice  and  instruction  whicli 
they  have  received.  Moreover 
Sir  James  in  one  who  well  knows 
how  to  refuse  fees  in  his  practice. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  this 
is  not  a  personal  peculiarity, 
but  one  which  belongs  to  both 
branches  of  the  healing  profes- 
sion. We  only  trust  that  his 
patients  leave  him  some  time 
to  attend  to  himself,  and  that  he 
may  not  be  one  of  those  who 
have  been  conquered  by  their  own 
successes. 

It  would,  however,  be  difficult 
for  an  outsider  to  indicate  the 
precise  nature  of  these  successes. 
Sir  James  Paget  is  a  good  man 

*  all  round,'  as  the  saying  is.  His 
proper  business  is  surgery,  his 
practice  is  surgery,  but  he  will 
give  yon  a  sound  medical  opinion 
at  any  time.  Many  physicians 
are  celebrated  for  their  specialty, 
and  so  great  is  their  devotion  to 
their  specialty,  that  it  often  ab- 
surdly tinges  the  whole  of  their 
practice.  It  is  all  lung  or  liver ; 
they  are  adepts  in  these  cases,  and 
resolve  all  cases  into  these.  Many 
surgeons  are  surgeons  and  nothing 
else.  The  late  Sir  William  Fergus- 
son,  whose  loss  we  have  had  so  re- 
cently to  deplore,  was  a  very  great 
surgeon.  He  was  a  marvellous 
operator.  Nothing  ever  affected 
his  perfect  serenity  and  calm .  He 
attained  to  the  wonderful  insight 
which  could  achieve  results  with- 
out conscious  processes.  It  is 
told  of  him  that  he  was  once 
csAlod  in  to  see  a  man's  foot  that 
appeared  to  be  in  bad  case.  The 
regular  medical  practitioner  had 
been  fumbling  away  at  the  foot 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Sir  William 
touched  it    for    a  few  seconds. 

*  There  is  something  wrong,  but 
I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It's 
nothing  particular,  however.  He'll 
be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.'  And 
so  it  proved.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
correct  to  say  that  Sir  James  pos- 


sesses the  same  genius  and  faculty 
in  operating  as  Sir  William  Fer- 
gusson  or  as  Baron  N^laton.  But 
he  has  in  at  least  equal  strength 
an  at  least  equal  faculty.  His 
judgment  is  as  good  as  can  be  on 
the  crucial  question  when  it  is  the 
best  time  for  operating.  Certainly 
this  is  as  important  a  matter  as 
the  operation  itself.  Sir  William 
Fei^sson  was  a  great  suigeon,  and 
there  he  paused.  He  contributed 
little  to  his  profession,  little  to 
the  advancement  of  his  art.  He 
shone  in  actual  practice,  but  not 
in  the  theory  and  learning  that 
belonged  to  it  In  this  respect 
Sir  James  Paget  affords  a  marked 
contrast  to  him.  So  to  speak,  he 
has  carefully  registered  all  the 
facts  of  his  surgical  life,  thrown 
them  into  shape  and  form,  and 
made  them  vehicles  of  continuous 
instruction.  He  has  realised  the 
fine  saying  that  every  man  is  a 
debtor  to  his  profession.  And  no 
one  would  desire  more  than  him- 
self that  the  profession  should 
make  further  advances,  that  his 
own  labours  may  be  superseded  in 
the  onward  march. 

There  is  one  spot  which  is 
especially  associated  with  his  name. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  this  is 
the  hospital.  As  a  university 
is  always  an  Alma  Mater  to  an 
alumnus,  so  does  a  medical  man 
faithfully  and  affectionately  regard 
his  hospital  Those  exceptional 
Londoners  who  study  the  London 
sights  ought  to  visit  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  It  is  a  richly 
endowed  hospital,  independent  of 
Sunday  Hospital  Fund  or  Satur- 
day Hospital  Fund,  with  about 
fifty  thousand  a  year  of  its  own. 
It  relieves  some  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  (patients)  annu- 
ally, of  whom  6000  are  in-patients. 
It  is  close  by  Christ's  Hospital, 
which  we  trust  wiU  soon  be  re- 
moved into  pure  country  air,  with 
resident  masters  who  will  really 
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look  after  the  yoimgstere.  The 
grand  old  hospital-gate  is  one  of 
the  best  sights  in  London.  Close 
by,  amonnmental  memorial  is  fixed 
to  commemorate  certain  blackened 
bones,  discovered  just  opposite 
the  gate,  and  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Smithfield  martyrs.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  get  away  from  the 
narrow,  bustling,  noisy  network 
of  streets  about  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  into  the  wide  silent  space 
within  the  hospital,  especially  if 
it  is  a  time  of  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  with  the  great  fountain  flow- 
ing. The  recovering  patients  are 
moving  about  slowly,  or  resting 
on  chairs  and  benches.  Kot  so 
long  ago  they  might  amuse  them- 
selves by  listening  to  the  bleating 
of  sheep  and  lowing  of  oxen  in 
the  adjacent  Smithfield  Market. 
The  noisy  sounds  of  old  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  would  be  wafted  into 
the  wards.  Close  by  the  spot, 
Walworth  struck  down  Wat  Tyler, 
and  Wallace  was  executed  by  his 
ungenerous  conqueror.  The  great 
hospital  was  founded  seven  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago  by  Abbot 
Rayhere,  Henry  I.'s  minstrel, 
in  connection  with  the  church 
and  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
(Bartholomew,  by  the  way,  is 
identified  by  theologians  with  the 
Kathaniel  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  which,  inter  alia,  sae  Father 
Newman's  5e7*mo7i^.)  When  Henry 
VIII.  confiscated  the  priory  he 
spared  the  hospital,  being  moved 
thereto  by  Lord  Mayor  Gresham, 
the  father  of  the  famous  Sir 
Thomas.  He  gave  it  a  royal 
charter,  'moved  with  great  pity 
for  and  towards  the  relief  and 
succour  and  help  of  the  poor, 
aged,  sick,  low,  and  impotent 
folk  ....  lying  and  going  about 
begging  in  the  common  streets  of 
the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs 
of  the  same  ....  infected  with 
divers  great  and  horrible  sicknesses 
and  diseases.'     During  the  three 


hundred  years  from  the  renewing 
of  the  charter  the  hospital  had 
increased  to  six  times  its  former 
extent.  The  first  superintendent 
after  the  granting  of  the  charter 
was  Thomas  Vicars,  the  royal 
serjeant-surgeon,  who  wrote  the 
Englishman's  Treasure,  which  is 
the  first  work  on  anatomy  in  the 
language.  It  was  soon  discerned 
by  intelligent  surgeons  that,  while 
attending  to  their  patients,  they 
were  building  up  substantive 
knowledge,  and  one  of  the  best 
arguments  in  support  of  hospitals 
is  that  they  promote  the  public 
health  by  the  progress  they  aid  in 
therapeutics  and  all  methods  of 
surgery.  Gradually  a  medical 
school  grew  up.  At  the  era  of 
the  Restoration  young  students 
were  found  in  the  wards,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  a  library  was* 
formed  for  their  use.  Early  in* 
the  next  century  leave  was  given 
to  any  surgeon  who  chose  to  read 
lectures  on  anatomy.  At  the 
present  •  time  there  are  reading- 
rooms  and  library,  laboratories, 
chemical  and  medical  museums 
and  theatres.  Quite  recently  two ' 
new  and  important  features  have 
been  added  to  the  foundation.  A 
college  has  been  erected  within 
the  walls  for  the  reception  of 
medical  students,  and  a  con- 
valescent hospital  has  been  opened 
at  Highgate.  Within  the^ails, 
too,  is  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Less.  Besides 
being  the  hospital  chapel,  it  is 
also  the  parish  church — which 
makes  the  chaplain  a  vicar — ^with 
about  the  tiniest  parish  in  the 
kingdom,  two  houses  we  believe. 
Many  illustrious  men  have  been 
associated  with  the  hospital — 
Meade,  Harvey,  Percival  Potts, 
the  two  Pitcaims,  Brodie,  Law- 
rence— but  the  great  surgical 
ti'acher  who  attracted  crowds  to 
the  hospital  and  made  its  teaching 
reputation  was  John  Abernethy. 
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We  must  now  proceed  with  our 
sketch,  of  Abemeihy's  successor. 
Sir  James  Paget  belongs  to  a  Nor- 
folk family  of  some  considerable 
standing.  His  father,  Samuel 
Paget,  was  a  merchant  in  Great 
Yarmouth,  who  died  as  recently 
as  1857,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
three  ;  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Pa- 
get, passed  to  her  rest  in  1843. 
A  simple  but  most  expressive 
tribute  of  filial  love  has  recently 
been  paid  to  their  memory  by 
their  distinguished  son,  who  has 
caused  a  handsome  stained-glass 
window  to  be  added  to  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth. 
The  inscription  beneath  states 
that  they  whose  fame  it  is  intend- 
ed to  commemorate, '  and  many  of 
their  forefathers,'  dwelt  in  the 
town.  *They  were  pious,  loyal, 
And  gentle  lovers  of  their  church 
4iud  home,  bountiful  in  prosperity, 
patient  in  adversity,  honoured  by 
triends,  reverenced  by  their  chil- 
dren.' Of  these  parents  Sir  James 
Paget  was  bom  in  1814,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Charles  Costerton  of  Yar- 
mouth, for  the  purpose  of  learning 
'the  art  and  mystery  of  a  sur- 
geon.' The  fame  of  Mr.  Charles 
Costerton  as  a  surgeon  has  never 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  town ;  but  his  distin- 
guished apprentice  has  publicly, 
and  in  no  stinted  terms,  acknow- 
iedged  the  many  admirable  quali- 
« lies  of  this  his  *  first  and  good 
Mnaster.'  He  has  also  stated  that 
..  he  found  in  the  example  and  en- 
couragement which  were  afforded 
„liim  in  these  early  years  of  his 
medical  career  a  valuable  incen- 
w  tire  to  diligent  study  and  research. 
His  apprenticeship  lasted  for  four 
years,  and  some  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  that  period  were  re- 
lated in  the  address  which  he  de- 
livered at  the  meeting  of  the 
^British  Medical  Association  in 
1874.     4t  the  time  of  his  initia- 


tion into  the  mysteries  of  his  pro- 
fession the  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  complaint  was  bleeding. 
'  There  was  a  practice  of  vivisec- 
tion,' he  says,  ^  performed  on  near- 
ly all  market-days  on  those  who 
wished  to  be  bled,  and  the  early 
part  of  my  life  was  spent  in  the 
practice.  On  market-days  patients 
came,  and  I  really  scarcely  know 
for  what  reason,  except  that  it 
was  a  good  old  custom,  and  the 
county  was  then  Conservative. 
They  had  some  discomfort,  and 
wished  to  be  bled;  and  I  bled 
them  usually  till  they  fainted,  and 
the  charge  for  bleeding  was  one 
shilling.'  Possibly  it  was  the 
price  which  induced  people  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury ;  certainly  no 
one  could  complain  that  the 
charge  was  excessive.  Even  the 
man  who  boasted  that  his  dentist 
only  charged  him  half-a-crown, 
though  he  was  pulled  three  times 
round  the  surgery  before  his  tooth 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the 
forceps,  did  not  make  a  better  bar- 
gain than  the  Norfolk  rustics  at 
Yarmouth  market.  The  interest, 
however,  which  attaches  to  this 
allusion  of  Sir  James  Paget's  to 
his  early  experience  consists  in 
tiie  opinion  which  it  has  led  him 
to  form  of  the  value  of  human 
blood.  He  does  not  regard  the 
loss  of  any  reasonable  quantity  as 
being  a  matter  of  such  serious  im- 
portance as  is  usually  supposed, 
and  even  goes  to  the  length  of  say- 
ing that,  up  to  the  point  of  faint- 
ing, it  is  'absolutely  harmless.' 
An  opinion  so  contrary  to  the 
popular  notion,  and  stated  with 
such  boldness,  was  startling  even 
to  the  scientific  assembly  to  which 
it  was  addressed ;  but  Sir  James 
Paget's  great  experience  entitles 
him  to  speak  witii  authority,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  his  words. 

When  the  four  years   of  his 
apprenticeship  had  expired,  the 
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young    suigeon  —  then    twenty 
years  of  age — ^lefthis  native  town, 
and  went  to  London  to  pursue 
his  studies.    He  soon  connected 
himself  with  St  Bartholomew's; 
and,  after  a  few  years,  the  pupils 
of  the  hospital  signed  a  petition 
to  the  governing  authorities  re- 
questing that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  lecture  to  them.     The  request 
was  granted,  and  Mr.  Paget  com- 
menced  those    entertaining  and 
instructive  addresses  which  soon 
were  the  charm  and  delight  of  his 
pupils,  and  of  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  listen  to  his  words. 
His  reputation  as  a  lecturer  is 
now  so  genei:ally  known  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  opinion  so  very 
prevalent  that  those  who  closely 
apply  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
science  usually  lack  that  clearness 
of  expression  and  faciUty  of  utter- 
ance which  constitute  the  charm  of 
a  pleasing  and  attractive  speaker. 
That  there  has  frequently  been 
good  ground  for  this  opinion  is  un- 
fortunately too  true ;  but  if  it  is  to 
be  acknowledged  as  the  rule,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  excep- 
tions are  numerous  and  remark- 
able.   The  memory  of  Faraday's 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  the  almost  faultless  eloquence 
of   his    distinguished    successor, 
Professor  Tyndall,  might  alone  be 
suficient  to  remove  the  stigma 
which  so  often  attaches  to  scien- 
tific lecturers ;  but  in  Sir  James 
Paget  we  have  an  orator  inferior 
to  none,  and  with  scarcely  a  rival 
among  the  professors  of  science. 
Most  of  his  lectures  were  address- 
ed to  scientific  audiences,  and  re- 
lated to  purely  scientific  subjects : 
many  were  published  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  either  in  the  various 
medical    magazines,    or    in    the 
'Transactions'    of   the    societies 
before  which  they  were  given. 
The  principal  ones  have,  however, 
been  since  coUected  into  separate 


volumes,  and  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  of  surgery. 

The  first  time  that  we  meet 
him  as  an  author  is  in  1842,  when, 
as  a  demonstrator  of  morbid 
anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
he  issued  a  report  on  the  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. It  is  a  very  complete  re- 
port of  the  state  of  knowledge  up 
to  that  date;  but  1^ whole  flood 
of  light  has  been  since  obtained, 
culminating  in  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Boyston  Pigott.  A  few 
years  later  it  fell  to  him  to  pre- 
pare a  new  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  Anatomical  Museum  at  St. 
Bartholomew's.  Mr.  Abemethy 
and  Mr.  Stanley,  in  1828,  had 
handed  over  to  the  hospital  all 
the  preparations,  &c.,  in  the 
museum,  and  also  a  catalogue.  A 
new  catalogue  became  necessary, 
and  one  was  accordingly  prepared, 
and  was  published  in  two  volumes 
in  1846  and  1851,  with  a  preface 
by  Mr.  Paget.  The  work  indi- 
cates an  immense  amount  of  pa- 
tient labour  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Paget  More  than  a  thousand 
preparations  were  added  after 
1851,  and  a  third  volume  was 
published,  the  earliei*  portions  of 
which  were  written  by  him.  In 
1846  he  delivered  his  first  public 
address  to  the  students  of  the 
hospital  He  gave  a  word  of 
caution  about  medical  men  being 
too  fond  of  their  fees.  It  was 
not  so,  he  tells  them,  with  the 
Hunters,  the  Abemethys,  the 
Lawrences ;  '  for  wealth  and  sta- 
tion were  not  the  loadstone  to- 
wards which  they  toiled  in  la- 
borious days  and  nights  of  study/ 

The  medical  profession  and 
the  public  generally  are  indebted 
to  Sir  James  Paget  for  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  literary  bro- 
chure. In  1846  he  was  the 
warden  of  the  collegiate  esta- 
blishment of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  lecturer  on  physiology. 
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Two  centuries  before,  the  great 
Harvey    was    physician    of  the 
hospital,  and  promulgated  what 
was  perhaps    the    greatest    dis- 
covery in  physiology  which  the 
world  has  ever  known,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.     It  has  re- 
cently been  shown  by  Dr.  Willis 
that  this  discovery  was  almost 
anticipated     by    Servetus     the 
Spanish     physician,    who     was 
burned  alive  at  Geneva,  mainly 
by  the  influence  of  Calvin.   Har- 
vey took  twelve  years  before  he 
published  the  work,  after  he  had 
completely  demonstrated  to  his 
own  mind  the  truth  of  his  opinions. 
The  great  discoverer — 'physiolo- 
giaB    lumen,    Anglias    immortale 
decus' — was  for  thirty-four  years 
connected  with  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  the  happy  thought  occurred 
to  Mr.  Paget  that  he  would  bring 
together  everything  that  had  been 
recorded   about   Harvey  in  the 
journals  of  the  hospital.     Many 
of  these  notices  would  probably 
have  only  a  local  and  temporary 
interest,    but    they    could    also 
hardly  fail  to  illustrate  the  life 
and  character  of  Harvey,  and  the 
medical  history  of  his  time.    The 
'  Eemains'  are  thin,  but  they  are 
all  in  existence.     Mr.  Paget  pre- 
faced them  with  a  short  biography, 
and  accompanied  them  with  vari- 
ous   annotations.       They   begin 
with  entries  setting  forth  that 
*Mr.  Willm.  Harvey,  doctor  of 
physick,'  came  before  the  gover- 
nors, '  and  is  contented  to  execute 
tjbie  office  of  the  physicon  of  this 
howse  untill  mych'as  next,  with- 
out any  recompense  for  his  paynes 
herein ;  which  office  Mr.  Doctor 
Wilkenson,  late  deceased,  held. 
And  Mr.  Doctor  Harvey  beinge 
asked  whether  he  is  not  otherwise 
imployed  in  any  other  place  which 
may  let  or  hynder  the  execucon 
of  the  office  of  the  physioon  to- 
wards the  poore  of  this  hospitall, 
hath  answered  that  he  is  not.'  Mr. 


Paget  drew  especial  attention  to 
the  rules,  one  of  which  was '  that 
no  chiruigeon,  to  save  himself 
labour,  take  in  or  present  any 
forth  doctor;  otherwiae  tfa^ 
charge  for  the  apothecary's  ahopp 
wilbe  soe  greate,  the  successe  soe 
little,  as  it  wilbe  scandeloua  to 
the  howse.'  At  this  date  sur- 
geons were  not  allowed  to  give  an 
'inward'  medicine,  even  in  sur- 
gical cases,  without  sending  the 
cases  to  the  physician .  We  regret 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Paget  that 
Harvey  never  resided  in  the  hoa- 
pital,  although  the  minutes  set 
forth  that  this  would  be  extremely 
desirable.  At  this  period  the 
hospital  was  strictly  limited  to 
surgical  cases;  and  it  is  very 
gradually  that  medical  cases  have 
been  admitted,  and  a  medical 
staff  grown  up.  To  all  kinds  of 
readers  Sir  James  Paget's  mono- 
graph on  this  system  will  be  found 
extremely  interesting. 

Sir  James  has  a  brother  at 
Cambridge,  the  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity. There  is  an  interesting 
mention  of  him  in  Bishop  Good- 
win'sremarkable  memoirof  Bishop 
Mackenae,  the  leader  of  the  Uni- 
versities Mission  in  Central  Africa. 
Mackenzie  and  his  sister  were 
staying  at  Dr.  Paget's  house,  and 
Dr.  Paget  said  to  the  latter, 
'Consider  what  would  be  the 
view  taken  by  a  life  assurance 
company.  If  your  brother  should 
wish  to  insure  his  life  before  go- 
ing on  this  enterprise,  and  were 
to  apply  to  any  insurance  com- 
pany, I  feel  sure  they  would  not 
estimate  his  chance  of  life  at  more 
than  two  years.'  The  wcurds  were 
prophetic  As  a  matter  oihct. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  did  not  live  two 
years  after  his  arrival  in  A£rica, 
but  died  from  the  effects  of 
African  fever. 

In  1876  Sir  James  published  his 
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Yolame  of  Clinical  Lectures  and 
Essays.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
papers  which  had  preyionaly  ap- 
peared in  medical  jonnials  or 
hospital  reports.  Though  written 
exclasivelj  for  medical  students 
and  practitioners,  many  of  the 
suhjects  dealt  with  are  of  general 
interest ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
James  Paget  even  the  most  tech- 
nical details  cease  to  be  dry. 
People  with  weak  nerves  had 
perhaps  better  shun  this  book. 
A  lecture  on  'The  Calamities  of 
Surgery*  or  *The  Various  Rif^ks 
of  Operation'  would  probably  have 
a  tendency  to  agitate  rather  than 
,to  soothe  them.  Fancy  meeting 
such  a  statement  as  this :  *  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  no  sur- 
geon in  large  practice,  no  surgeon 
to  a  large  hospital,  who  has  not 
once  or  more  in  the  course  of  his 
life  shortened  patients'  lives  when 
he  was  making  attempts  either  to 
prolong  them  or  to  make  them 
happieSr* !  Hypochondriacal  read- 
ers are  advised  to  lay  the  book 
aside  when  they  get  as  far  as  this. 
Others  who  persevere  will  be  com- 
forted to  find  that  a  good  deal  of 
damage  may  be  done  to  them 
short  of  death,  while  they  are  per- 
fectly oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
anything  has  gone  wrong.  Sir 
James  mentions  the  case  of  one 
eminent  surgeon,  who  through 
'great  carelessness'  seriously  in- 
jured a  patient.  The  subject  of 
the  operation  was  so  pleased  with 
the  treatment  he  had  received, 
that  he  presented  the  operator 
with  a  gold  snuff-box.  *  The  sur- 
geon proved  himself  quite  worthy 
of  the  gift,  for  he  used  to  show 
this  gold  snuff-box  to  prove  the 
gratitude  which  the  officers  of  his 
hospital  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
oeiving  from  the  patients  upon 
whom  they  conferred  the  g^reat 
benefits  of  charity  and  skill.' 

Sir  James  Paget  does  not  con- 
fine his  notice  to  the  calamities 


of  surgeons  alone.  One  essay  is 
on  the  'Cases  that  Bone-setters 
cure.'  A  brief  extract  will  show 
the  opinion  which  he  entertains 
of  these  practitioners.  *  I  believe,' 
he  says,  'that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  bone-setters  treat 
injuries  of  joints,  of  whatever 
kind,  with  wrenching  and  other 
movements  of  them.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  described  to  me  lately 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  a  well- 
marked  fracture  at  the  lower  end 
of  his  radius.  He  had  been  to  a 
distinguished  bone-setter,  who, 
with  a  glance  at  the  wrist,  said, 
"You  ha'  put  out  your  wrist, 
that's  what  you  ha'  done ;"  then 
violently  stretched  and  moved  the 
joint;  then  said,  "Now  you  go 
and  hold  that  under  my  pump," 
and,  after  the  cold  douche^  took 
his  fee.  The  fracture,  being  none 
the  better  for  this  treatment,  was, 
at  a  second  visit  a  few  days  later, 
again  wrenched,  pumped  upon, 
and  paid  for.  But  this  time 
much  pain  and  swelling  foUowed, 
and  the  patient  had  the  wisdom 
to  call  himself  a  fool  and  to  go  to 
his  usual  medical  attendant,  who 
sent  him  to  me.' 

There  are  some  cases  in  which 
Sir  James  Paget  thinks  the  bone- 
setter's  method  of  wrenching  may 
be  beneficial,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  he  disapproves 
of  it.  He  mentions  the  case  of 
one  girl  in  the  hospital  whose 
chief  complaint  was  her  obstinacy, 
and  grimly  remarks  that  'if  a 
bone-setter  had  wrenched  her 
joint,  it  might  have  served  her 
right,  and  the  pain  might  have 
cured  her  temper.' 

If  the  contemplation  of  surgical 
calamities  may  alarm  some  readers, 
there  are  other  lectures  which  may 
reassure  them.  Especially  may 
this  be  said  of  six  lectures  on 
nervous  mimicry,  in  which  allu- 
sion  is  made  to  the  many  ailments 
of  which  mental  disturbance  is 
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the  exciting  cause.  In  such  cases 
the  cultiyation  of  a  moie  vigorous 
will  is  the  chief  thing  to  he  aimed 
at.  Some  patients  of  this  kind^ 
the  lecturer  justly  remarks,  appear  . 
to  have  a  very  strong  will,  hut  in 
reality  it  is  generally  a  want  of 
will  from  which  they  suflfer.  The 
patient  says  '  I  cannot ;'  it  looks 
like  '  I  will  not  3'  hut  it  is  '  I  can- 
not wilL* 

In  a  paper  on  dissection  poisons 
the  author  giyes  a  description  of 
the  illness  from  which  he  suffered 
in  consequence  of  poisoning  during 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
patient  dead  of  pyasmia.  The 
virus  penetrated  the  skin,  which 
was  perfectly  sound,  and  quickly 
laid  him  up.  It  was  three  months 
hefore  he  recovered.  His  pro- 
fessional hrethren  thronged  to  his 
assistance,  and  did  their  hest  to 
comhat  the  poison.  His  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  kindness  may 
he  quoted :  *  Sir  William  Lawrence 
used  to  say  that  he  had  not  known 
any  one  recover  on  whose  case 
more  than  seven  had  consulted. 
Our  art  has  improved.  I  had  the 
happiness  of  heing  attended  hy 
ten:  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Dr. 
Burrows,  Sir  William  Jenner, 
Dr.  Gull,  Dr.  Andrew,  Dr.  Gee, 
Mr.  Cfesar  Hawkins,  Mr.  Savory, 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Karkeek.  In  this  multitude  of 
counsellors  was  safety.  The  grati- 
tude I  owe  to  them  is  more  than 
I  can  tell,  more  than  all  the  evi- 
dences of  my  esteem  can  ever 
prove.' 

It  is  interesting  to  compare 
with  this  autohiographical sentence 
another  in  which  he  expresses 
acknowledgments,  especially  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  l^lr.  Stanley,  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  and  Dr.  Carpenter ; 
*  from  whom,  during  many  years 
of  valued  friendship,  I  have  de- 
rived at  every  interview  either 
knowledge  or  guidance,  how  to 
ohserve  or  think'     It  is  to  he 


noticed  that  a  great  intellectual 
history  attaches  to  each  of  these 
names,  and  each  would  well  repay 
a  measure  of  discussion  and  re- 
search. 

Many  golden  sentences,  inde- 
pendent of  professional  interest, 
may  he  culled  from  his  writings. 
In  bis  address  to  the  students  of 
St.    Bartholomew's  Hospital    on 
'  The  Motives  to  Industry  in  the 
Study  of  Medicine,'  he  uiges  his 
pupils  to  keep  ever  hefore  them 
the  high  dignity  of  their  profession, 
and  to  strive  to  realise  the  ideal 
of  the  earnest  worker,  who  'in 
toil,  yet  not  in  weariness,  pursues 
his  way ;  sowing  seed,  of  which 
he  reckons  not  whether  he  shall 
reap  the  fruit;   content  hecause 
he  is  in  the  path  of  duty ;  hlest 
if  only  he  may  see  or  think  that 
he  ministers  to  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men.'  No  one  has  deplored 
more  than  Sir  James  Paget  the 
neglect  with  which  the  science  of 
physiology  has  heen  treated  even 
hy  educated  men;  and  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in   1854  he  eloquently  pleaded 
that  a  knowledge  of  it  should  he 
extended  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.    This  defect  in  our  edu- 
cational system  is  now  happily 
heing  remedied.     The  elements  of 
physiology  are  heing  taught  in 
our  elementary  schools  to  a  laige 
extent,  and  the  fact  is  becoming 
more  palpable  that  the  surest  way 
to  preserve  the  health  of  the  people 
is  to  induQe  them  to  make  them- 
selves well  acquainted  with  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  mechanism 
of  the  human  frame.     Sometimes 
in  his  writings  there  is  almost  a 
tendency  to  preach ;  for  which, 
however,  we  would  not  desire  to 
quarrel  with  him :   '  I  claim  for 
physiology  the  preeminence  among 
all  sciences,  for  the  clear  and  full 
analogieswhichitdisplays  between 
truths  natural  and  revealed;  and 
I  would  teach  it  everywhere,  look- 
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ing  for  help,  by  these  analogies, 
to  piove  the  concord  between 
knowledge  and  belief  and  to 
mediate  in  the  ever-pending  con- 
flict between  knowledge  and 
beliel'  What  preeminently  dis- 
tinguishes .  the  writings  of  Sir 
James  Paget,  and  which  places 
him  in  strong  contradistinction 
with  his  old  friend  Lawrence, 
and  such  modem  lights  as  Huxley 
and  Tyndall,  is  that  strong  un- 
wavering religious  Mth,  which  not 
ostentat^usly,  not  indeed  with- 
out strict  restraint,  is  a  constant 
element  in  his  writings  and  his 
character.  We  will  take  one  very 
suggestive  passage  from  various 
others  which  we  might  cite.  He 
has  been  considering  in  his  lec- 
tures two  kinds  of  illnesses :  the 
first,  where  the  natural  tendency 
is  to  get  better;  and  the  last,  where 
the  natural  tendency  is  to  get 
worse.  He  says  of  the  first  that 
they  evince  such  strength  and 
width  of  adaptation  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  life,  that  we  might  think 
the  body  was  designed  never  to 
succumb  before  the  due  time  of 
its  natural  decay.  But  in  the  other 
class  'we  trace  no  fulfilment  of 
design  for  the  well-being  of  the 
body ;  they  seem  all  purposeless 
or  hurtful;  and  if  our  thoughts 
concerning  purpose  were  bounded 
by  this  life,  or  were  only  lighted 
by  the  rays  of  an  intellectual 
hope,  we  could  not  discover  the 
signs  of  beneficence  in  violences 
against  nature  or  in  early  death 
such  as  I  have  here  described. 
But  in  these  seeming  oppositions 
faith  can  trace  the  divine  pur- 
poses, consistent  and  continuous, 
stretching  tax  beyond  the  horizon 
of  this  life ;  and  among  the  cer- 
tainties of  the  future  can  see  ful- 
filled the  intention  of  the  discipline 
of  sufferings  that  only  death  might 
mitigate.  And  if  we  cannot 
always  tell  what  is  designed,  for 
themselves,  in  the  agony  or  the 


calm  through  which  we  see  men 
pass  from  ^bis  world,  and  cannot 
guess  why,  for  their  own  sakes, 
some  are  withdrawn  in  the  very 
sunrise  of  their  life,  and  others 
left  to  abide  till  night,  yet  always 
God's  purpose  for  our  own  good 
may  be  clearly  read  in  the  warn- 
ing that  untimely  deaths  should 
miJLe  us  timely  wise/  He  reminds 
us  of  an  eminent  surgeon  who 
had  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  who  was  drowned 
in  the  steamer  that  went  down 
between  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
He  had  been  giving  a  valedictory 
address  to  the  students  of  his  class 
before  dismissing  them  for  the 
summer.  'And  there  is  one  book, 
gentlemen,'  he  said,  after  enu- 
merating, we  suppose,  those  which 
might  be  found  serviceable  for 
summer  reading,  '  which  I  would 
recommend — ^theBibla'  It  proved 
to  be  the  last  piece  of  advice 
he  ever  gave  them,  and  sheerly 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view 
it  was  the  best  which  he  could 
have  given. 

There  have  been  many  incidents 
during  Sir  James  Paget's  connec- 
tion with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital which  have  both  endeared  it 
to  him  and  made  him  popular 
amongst  the  pupils  and  friends 
who  have  grown  up  around  him. 
Principal  amongst  these  pleasant 
associations  may  be  mentioned  the 
presentation  of  two  portraits  to 
himself  and  Lady  Paget  about 
four  years  ago.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  magnificent  haU 
of  the  hospital,  the  walls  of  which 
were  already  adorned  with  ad- 
mirable paintings  of  those  whose 
work  and  life  have  shed  lustre 
upon  the  fame  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's. To  these  is  now  added 
the  life-like  portrait  by  Millais 
which  his  friends  on  this  occasion 
presented  to  Sir  James  Paget. 

The  office  of  active  surgeon  to 
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ttie  hospital  he  was  obliged  to 
medgn  euly  in  1871  on  Aooonnt 
of  fiolisg  health,  bat  he  vta  %t 
<mm  elected  to  the  less  onetons 
post  of  conaaltiog  siugeon,  and 
tluB  be  continues  to  ooeapy.  He 
also  holds  the  office  of  Suigeon 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and 
SoTgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Independently  of  this  ho  of  course 
has  a  large  private  practice,  and 
his  great  difhcnlty  is  probably  to 
keep  it  within  reasonable  boonda. 
But  his  lore  of  work  makes  him 
nnstinted  in  hiB  labour,  while  his 
modesty  prevents  him  from  con- 
sidering tiiis  derotion  to  duty  an 
act  of  personal  sacrifice.  His  own 
words  when  acknawledging  the 
testimonial  of  his  fricDde  and 
pupils  expresses  the  character  of 
the  man:  '  I  lay  no  claim  to  self- 
denial,  as  I  hare  all  my  life  lored 
work,  loved  my  profession,  loved 
my  hospital,  and  loved  teaching ; 
and  to  these  I  have  devoted  my 


and  energies  with   i 


'  If  yon  observe  Sir  James 
Paget^  faee,'  nid  a  friend  to  ni 
one  day, '  yon  -vrill  see  in  it  &e 
expression  of  great  caution ;  the 
expression  also  of  one  who  is 
£uniliar  with  the  phenomena  of 
Buffering  and  of  death.'  This  is 
so,  but  not  peculiarly  so ;  it  is 
the  expression  of  an  immense 
number  of  medical  men.  Such 
men  illustrate  the  great  moral  law 
ennnciated  by  Bishop  Butler,  that 
the  feeling  of  compassion,  when  ac- 
tively exercised  in  various  cases,  be- 
comes more  senaitiTe  and  keen,  and 
growa  blunted  when  not  actively 
exercised.  A  ti^y  great  surgeon 
possesses  not  only,  as  the  saying 
goes,  '  the  lion's  heart,  the  eagle's 
eye,  the  lady's  hand,'  hut  a  sym- 
pathy as  tender  as  intelligent,  and 
while  healing  the  body  seeks  to 
soothe,  strengthen,  and  elevate  the 
souL  F.  A. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

No.  VL  STONET-STREET  SIGNALS, 


'  Those  City  men,  what  can  they  know 
Of  art  or  culture  f    Li  the  Bow 
Called  Eotten  thus,  not  long  ago, 
A  noble  lord  was  heard  to  mutter 
To  one,  who  dared  this  answer  utter : 
'  They  buy,  my  lord,  and,  what  is  more 
To  artists,  who  would  from  their  door 
The  hungry  wolf  keep  back,  they  pay 
For  what  they  buy,  so  rumours  say.' 
Scarce  may  I  dare,  while  in  my  ears 
There  linger  yet  the  great  man's  sneers, 
To  hint  that,  though  with  feeble  light 
And  little  leisure,  what  men  write 
Or  paint  I,  in  my  way,  enjoy 
Perhaps  as  much  as  learnM  boy. 
Who  chants  in  dilettante  phrase 
The  jaig(m  of  artistic  praise 
Or  blame ;  and  though  I  far  may  be 
Behind  the  times,  what  pleases  me 
I  know  at  once.    And  once  in  Aiay, 
Upon  the  walls  of  the  B.A., 
I  saw  a  work  that  charmed  me  well. 
And  round  which  pleasant  memories  dwell : 
A  picture  of  a  gentle  maiden, 
Her  hair  with  myrtle-blossoms  laden, 
Who  lived  beside  our  river's  flow 
In  Boman  London  long  ago. 
I,  going  home  that  evening  fair. 
Just  having  seen  her  sweetness  rare, 
Passed  in  the  train  those  signals  bi^ 
**  Called  *  Stoney -street,'  where  almost  meet 
The  curving  lines  to  Cannon-street 
From  London-bridge  and  Charing-cross. 
Then  did  my  fancy  backwaxd  toss, 
Mingling  that  myrtle-crownM  girl 
(Anno  200)  with  the  whiri 
With  which  we  rushed  across  the  river. 
O'er  the  vast  bridge,  that  seemed  to  shiver 
Beneath  three  heavy  trains  that  rolled 
Along  the  cold  smooth  steeL    Then  told 
I  to  myself:  Bo  pass  we  o'er. 
With  whirlwind  speed  and  deafening  roar, 
The  very  site,  from  shore  to  shore, 
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That,  while  the  Eagles  swayed  this  land, 

By  Boman  bridge  of  boats  was  spanned. 

Uniting  thus  the  mighty  Way 

That  north  and  south  the  river  lay, 

Hard,  white,  and  straight,  o*er  Yale  and  hill ; 

Through  flood  and  forest,  moor  and  rill, 

From  Sandwich,  washed  by  ocean  waves, 

To  northern  camps  and  Eoman  graves, 

'Mongst  Picts  and  Scots.    This  Stoney-street 

Beneath  us,  where  the  curved  lines  meet, 

Still  by  its  very  name  recalls 

The  Causeway,  from  the  river  walls 

Across  the  low  and  marshy  ground, 

Where,  ere  the  spreading  Th&mes  was  bound 

Within  strong  banks  by  Itoman  skill, 

It  wandered  weakly  at  its  will : 

A  Stoney-street,  that  here  was  sent 

To  join  the  Way  that  still  through  Kent 

O'er  many  a  hill  and  heath  is  traced, 

Through  fruitful  lands  which  then  were  waste. 

You  who  pass  and  never  heed  them. 

Leaving  that  for  those  who  need  them — 

Signals  ugly,  signals  bare — 

Have  you  ever  down  the  stair 

To  the  road  below  descended 

From  that  foot-bridge,  which  is  ended 

Near  us,  where  the  curved  lines  meet 

High  above  old  Stoney-street  f 

If  you  have  not,  come  with  me ; 

See  what  chance  may  bid  us  see. 

The  South  Side  :  Gambrinus's  Garden. 

Save  when  business  leads  the  way, 
Come  not  here  by  light  of  day ; 
But  if  you  would  see  the  sight 
Look  you  out  a  murky  night ; 
When  swifb  clouds  each  other  chasing, 
Sullen  moonbeams  half-efiGsMsing, 
Break  the  green  and  ghostly  gleaming. 
That  with  intermittent  streaming 
Fain  would  light  our  cobbled  path ; 
While  the  wind,  in  rising  wrath, 
Howls  and  laughs  around  each  comer 
like  a  diabolic  scomer, 
Or  the  monarch  reigning  here. 
Great  Gambrinus,  Lord  of  Beer. 
Then  with  caution  guide  your  feet 
Through  the  narrow  Stoney-street ; 
Where  the  whirr  and  ceaseless  humming 
Of  the  brew-house  drum-drum-drumming 
Joins  the  clatter  of  the  clogs, 
As  the  cooper  sharply  flogs 
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Bungs  unyielding  from  the  stave ; 

While  the  cannan,  chilled  and  grave, 

On  the  shafts  impatient  sits. 

And  his  horses  champ  their  bits. 

Lurid  lights  from  every  door 

Flash  and  dance  from  floor  to  floor. 

Gnome-like  figures,  scoop  in  hand, 

By  each  open  loop-hole  stand, 

Guiding  safe  the  smoking  grains 

Into  wagons,  carts,  and  wains. 

Turn  then  from  the  din  and  glare 

To  the  dark  lane,  black  and  bare ; 

Where,  between  the  massive  walls. 

Chill  the  sickly  moonbeam  falls. 

Mark  yop  well  high  overhead 

Burly  sprite  in  cap  of  red. 

And  a  garment  gleaming  white 

In  the  green  uncertain  Hght, 

Crossing  with  his  phantom  barrow 

Flying  bridge  so  frail  and  narrow. 

As  you  watch,  perchance  beside  you 

(If  good  fortune  should  betide  you) 

Ponderous  portals  may  unfold, 

And  within  you  may  behold 

Glimpses  of  the  vast  domains 

Where  Gambrinus  rules  and  reigns, — 

Great  Gambrinus,  named  with  fear 

Monarch  of  this  Eealm  of  Beer. 

Beer  in  rivers,  beer  in  pools ; 

Beer  to  turn  wise  men  to  fools. 

Beer  in  barrels,  beer  in  butts  ; 

Changing  homes  to  ruined  huts. 

Beer  from  barley  grown  instead 

Of  wheat  that  makes  the  poor  cheap  bread* 

Beer  to  turn  to  loathsome  hags 

Women  fair,  and  clothe  in  rags 

Children,  from  whose  puny  faces 

Want  has  driven  childhood's  graces — 

Subjects  from  their  earliest  year 

Of  their  parents'  liege  lord,  Beer. 

L.  ALLDRIDOE. 
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In  the  picture  before  wb — ^the 
*  Night  Watch,'  or,  as  it  ought  to 
he  called,  the  '  Burgher  Guard  of 
Amsterdam' — we  have  one  of  the 
most  fiamous  works  of  the  Miller 
of  Leyden's  son. 

Gtenius  is  an  inexplicable  thing. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  define  it  as 
the  capacity  for  taking  infinite 
trouble.  But  that  definition  is 
only  a  half  truth,  touches  in  fact 
only  one  of  genius's  many  phases. 
Genius  will  spend  any  amount  of 
labour  in  working  out  its  idea, 
but  it  is  not  to  its  capacity  for 
taking  pains  that  the  origin  of  the 
idea  is  due.  Genius  is  a  mighty 
discoverer.  It  perceives  affinities 
hidden  from  ordinary  minds,  and, 
with  it4S  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
trouble,  brings  them  from  their 
obscurity,  and  makes  them  so  pal- 
pable, that  henceforth  they  are 
seen  of  all,  and  become  part  of  the 
common  property. 

Eembrandt  was  a  painter  of 
genius,  if  ever  there  was  a  genius 
among  painters.  His  love  of  art 
and  his  capacity  for  art  were  in- 
nate. The  son  of  a  well-to-do 
malt-miller  at  Leyden,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1606,  his  father  sent 
him  to  the  Latin  school  of  his  na- 
tive city,  intending  him  to  proceed 
to  the  university  to  study  law. 
But  law  had  no  charms  for  the 
youth,  who  was  bent  on  being  a 
painter.  His  father  wisely  vielded, 
and  placed  him  with  Van  S  wanen- 
burg,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  painters 
in  Leyden.  With  him  Eembrandt 
remained  some  three  years,  and 
then,  as  was  customary  in  those 


days,  took  lessons  of  Pieter  Last- 
man  at  Amsterdam,  and  Jacob 
Pinas  at  Haarlem.     The  critics 
have,  naturally  enough,  sought  to 
discover  in  his  early  works  the  in- 
fluence of  his  teachers.  Especially 
they  fancy  they  can  trace  a  resem- 
blance to  the  manner  of  Lastman, 
some  of  whose  works,   or  some 
attributed  to  him,  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  Rotterdam  Museum, 
at  Berlm,  and  elsewhere.      Last- 
man  possessed  much  readiness  of 
composition,  and  a  sort  of  clumsy 
facility  of  handling ;  was  a  man  of 
some  celebrity  in  his  day,  and 
was  even  called  to  paint  a  church 
in  Copenhagen.     But  as  to  acqui- 
sition of  style  from  Lastman  or 
any  one  else,  Rembrandt  is  entirely 
innocent.     What  he  learned  from 
his  teachers  was  the  mastery  of 
his  tools — what  every  original  man 
must  learn  before  he  can  give  his 
genius  free  play.     To  which  ever 
of  his  teachers  he  was  most  in- 
debted, whether  to  all  in  a  measure, 
or  mainly  to  his  own  observation 
and  diligent  study  and  practice, 
when  he  returned  home  from  Haar- 
lem he  was  already  an  accomplished 
painter,  as  far  as  the  technicalities 
of  painting  are  concerned,  as  his 
earliest  pictures,  and  he  painted 
very  early,  abundantly  testify. 

But  in  style  he  was  absolutely 
his  own  master.  In  it  he  had  no 
predecessor,  and,  though  he  has 
had  many  imitators,  he  has  had  no 
successor.  Whatever  be  the  value 
of  his  style,  he  is  alone  in  it  and 
unapproachable. 

Most  authorities  agree  that 
Rembrandt  painted  in  his  father^s 
mill,   and  observed   there  those 
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peculiar  e£fect8  of  light  and  shade 
— the  strong  concentrated  solitary 
liffht  and  surrounding  gloom. — 
which  in  after  years  became  so 
distinctiye  of  his  style.  It  may 
he  so,  and  probably  was.  But  if 
so,  the  thought  was  long  in  ripen- 
ing. His  early  pictures  have  no 
such  peculiarity. 

The  watching  of  the  bright  spot 
of  light  from  the  small  single 
opening  cut  for  air  and  light  near 
the  roof  of  the  mill,  as  it  made  its 
way  in  the  course  of  the  day 
across  the  floor  or  along  the  wall, 
and  illuminating  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  shapeless  pieces  of 
lumber  that  encumbered  the  room, 
might  have  stimulated  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  painter  as  the  fall 
of  the  apple  is  said  to  have  stimu- 
lated the  mind  of  Newton ;  but 
the  power  to  fieisten  on  and  realise 
the  suggestion  was  there  already. 
In  truth  Bembrandt  must  have 
possessed  an  eye  curiously  sensi- 
tive to  light  and  dark.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  almost  said  to  have 
thought  in  chiaroscuro.  Plain  as 
this  appears  in  his  paintings,  it  is 
even  more  evident  in  his  marvel- 
lous etchings.  Yet  dealing,  as  he 
does  in  boti[L  paintings  and  prints, 
in  the  broadest  masses  of  shadow, 
in  depths  of  fathomless  and  im- 
penetrable gloom,  he  displays 
at  the  same  time  a  singularly  keen 
and  delicate  perception  of,  and 
feeling  for,  the  tenderest  grada- 
tions of  tint. 

Bembrandt  has  been  styled  a 
great  colounst.  It  may  shock 
his  more  resolute  admirers  to  say 
so,  but  I  believe  his  sense  of 
colour  was  very  imperfect.  He 
certainly  had  no  intense  feeling 
for  colour  as  colour  like  Titian  or 
Kubens,  or  even  as  tone  like  Gi- 
oi^ione.  Bembrandt  used  colour 
amply,  but  it  was  always  subser- 
vient to  the  light  and  shade. 
Generally,  indeed,  it  is  not  merely 
subordinated  to  the    light    and 


shadow,  but  is  more  or  less  lost 
in  it  or  absorbed  by  it.  His  colour 
is  but  an  enriching  of  the  shadow 
or  a  vivifying  of  the  light.  But 
in  that  sense  it  is  very  sweet,  very 
harmonious,  sometimes  grand  and 
organ-like  in  the  richness,  fulness, 
and  solemnity  of  its  tone. 

The  picture  before  us  is  a 
very  remarkable  example  of  Bem- 
brandt's  distinctive  qualities  as  a 
painter.  It  is  the  largest  picture 
Bembrandt  ever  painted,  and  one 
of  the  most  fS&mous.  It  now  hangs 
in  the  Museum  of  Amsterdam, 
but  was  formerly  in'  the  Stadt- 
house,  where,  almost  a  century 
ago.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  saw  it, 
and  was  disappointed.  '  So  feu*, 
indeed,'  he  wrote,  'am  I  from 
thinking  that  this  picture  deserves 
its  great  reputation,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  it  was  painted  by 
Bembrandt ;  it  seemed  to  me  to 
have  more  of  the  yellow  manner 
of  BoL'  Beynolds  was  looking 
for  colour  and  did  not  find  it, 
hence  his  disappointment.  Other 
critics,  referring  to  the  '  yellow 
manner'  which  Sir  Joshua  notes, 
find  in  this  picture  the  nonnal 
example  of  what  they  term  Bern- 
brand  t's  'golden  tone,'  which  they 
regard  as  distinctive  of  his '  second 
period.*  Bembrandt  always  loved 
a  dominant  tone,  and  in  the  best 
days  of  this  picture  its  dominant 
tone  may  have  been  golden.  But 
the  picture  is  now  too  much  black- 
ened and  obscured  to  allow  of  any 
just  appreciation  of  its  primal 
harmonies. 

Popularly  the  picture  is  known 
as  the  *  Night  Watch,'  but  this  is 
clearly  an  error.  It  is  a  dayligdt 
scene,  though  the  excessive  dark- 
ening of  the  colours  has  so  inten- 
sified the  always  prevalent  gloom 
that  by  those  who  now  see  it  it  is 
usually  taken  for  a  'night  piece.' 
Beally  it  was  intended,  there  ean 
be  little  doubt,  to  represent  the 
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Boigber  Guard  of  Amsterdani 
departing  from  their  ball  for  some 
shooting-match  or  other  festival. 
Mr.  Womum,  indeed,  describes  the 
guard  as '  apparently  just  returned  jf 
but  the  movement  of  the  scene 
and  the  action  of  the  men  show 
pretty  clearly  that  they  are  mus- 
tering preparatory  to  the  start. 
They  have  not  yet  fallen  into 
marching  order,  but  they  are 
making  ready.  The  drummer  is 
busy  beating  the  call,  the  guard 
are  handling  their  weapons. 

The  Burgher  Guard  seem  to 
have  been  wondrous  fellows,  both 
for  dress  and  weapons.  The  sight 
of  them  marching  out  would  have 
been  enough  to  drive  a  Volunteer 
Martinet  crazy.  Neither  body- 
covering  nor  head-covering  was  in 
any  sense  uniform^  and  their  wea- 
pons were  as  various  as  their  cos- 
tumes. They  were  the  Amsterdam 
Volunteers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  very  unlike  the  British 
Volunteers  of  the  nineteenth.  Pro- 
bably, however,  they  were  very 
much  like  our  contemporary  City 
Train-bands — men  who  might  not 
pass  muster  at  a  modem  parade, 
but  men  who,  in  their  way,  could 
fight  well  and  dress  richly  in  those 
olden  days. 

The  picture  was  no  doubt  paint- 
ed for  the  guild,  and  painted  to 
occupy  a  conspicuous  and  dignified 
place  in  the  Guildhall.  The 
members  were  among  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  influential  of  the 
citizens,  and  this  picture  was  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  the  like- 
nesses of  the  leading  men  among 
them.  The  picture  bears  the 
date  of  1642,  and  it  is  no  small 
testimony  to  the  position  held  by 
Rembrandt  in  the  City  that  he 
should  have  received  the  commis- 
sion for  so  important  a  work. 
But  by  this  time  he  was  a  toler- 
ably old,  and  no  doubt  honoured, 
citizen.  He  left  the  paternal 
mill  when  two-and-twenty,  and 


settled  as  a  painter  at  Amster- 
dam, trusting  to  his  etching-nee- 
dle for  support  while  sitters 
and  patrons  were  slow  of  coming. 
We  may  conclude  he  early  became 
a  fairly  prosperous  citizen — we 
know  he  was  a  thoroughly  pros- 
perous painter — as,  within  five  or 
six  years  of  his  settlement  at 
Amsterdam,  he  married  a  wealthy 
burgher's  daughter,  and  became 
an  active  buyer  of  native  and 
Italian  pictures,  drawings,  engrav- 
ings, and  carvings,  and  all  sorts 
of  costly  painters'  properties,  to 
be  sold,  alas,  for  a  mere  song  when 
evil  days  came— days,  happily, 
with  which  we  have  nothing 
here  to  do. 

But  in  those  flourishing  days, 
with  fame  as  a  painter  every  day 
growing  and  widening,  with  a 
wealthy  (and  we  may  assume  a 
clever  and  pretty)  wife,  a  good 
house,  and  genial  manners,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  would  be  a  wel- 
come associate  of  the  Burgher 
Guard,  if  indeed  he  was  not  one  of 
its  members,  and  his  fondness  for 
picturesque  costumes  and  wea- 
pons and  striking  eflects  would 
lead  him  often  to  their  gatherings. 
When,  then,  he  came  to  be  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  portrait  piece 
to  include  their  captain  and  other 
officers,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  readily  he  would  seize  on 
the  opportunity  to  make  it  a  grand 
picture  of  the  setting  forth  of  the 
Guard  fully  dressed  and  armed  foe 
one  of  their  principal  festivals, 
instead  of  a  merely  level  common- 
place portrait  group.  But  to  make 
it  the  muster  in  the  hall,  with  the 
larger  part  of  the  hall  wrapped  in 
darkness,  and  the  gleam  of  bright 
light,  wandering  deviously  over 
only  a  few  of  the  leading  person- 
ages, to  concentrate,  as  in  a  focus, 
on  one  of  inferior  grade,  showed 
that  the  painter  must  have  pos- 
sessed unbounded  confidence  in 
the  magic  of  his  pencil  to  charm 
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the  airogant  and  soothe  the  ob- 
scure. When  new,  the  picture 
must  have  been  one  of  maTrellaiis 
biilliancj,  pictaresqae  splendour, 
and  powerful  effects  Whether 
the  commanders  of  the  guild  were 
satisSed  with  it  as  their  portrait 
piece  ia  not,  I  believe,  told.  Thay 
well  may  have  been  so;  for 
though  tjiey  are  only  a  part  of 
the  scene,  &ej  are  nobly  placed 
and  hononrably  treated. 

If  fame  has  not  told  the  names 
of  the  Bulger  Guard,  chance  has 
preserved  thenu  Pasted  on  the 
back  of  the  picture  is  a  list,  writ- 
ten in  a  contemporary  hand,  of 
all  the  persons  npiesented.  Thus 
there  is  the  tall  and  burly  Cap- 
tain Franz  Cock,  and  beside  him 
his  trusty  Lieutenant  Willem  van 
Etiytenburg.  Ensign  Visscher  is 
duly  noted,  and  so  are  the  Ser- 
geants Reyner  £ngel  and  Kom- 
bout  Kempen,  and  the  little  nan 
who  is  beating  the  drum  so  vigor- 


ously in  the  right-hand  comer, 
who  rejoices  in  the  sonorous  de- 
signation of  Jan  van  Kampoort. 
Many  more  names  there  are,  but 
to  us  they  are  only  names. 

The  engraving  shows  the  figures, 
and  especially  the  background 
figures,  far  more  distinctly  than 
they  can  now  be  seen  in  the  pic- 
ture itself,  and  it  is  so  sharply 
and  clearly  executed  as  to  render 
further  description  superfluous. 
But  it  may  be  well  to  add  that 
there  is  in  the  Kational  Gallery  a 
small  copy  or  replica  of  the 
Burgher  Guard,  painted,  as  is  said, 
by  Hembrandt  himself;  but  if 
not  wholly  by  Ms  own  hand  cer- 
tainly by  one  of  his  scholars  or 
assistant,  and  probably  under  his 
supervisiou,  which,  from  its  bet- 
ter state  of  preservation,  will  give 
a  truer  nation  of  the  primal 
colour  and  general  effect  of  the 
glorious  original  than  even  the 
great  picture  at  Amsterdam. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

That  winter  was  remarkably  long 
and  severe.  During  all  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  we 
had  a  continuance  of  frost  and 
snow,  accompanied  by  bitter  east 
winds.  Dora  was  not  particularly 
strong,  and  my  brother's  care  of 
her  was  unremitting.  Mr.Childers 
had  left  the  neighbourhood,  but 
was  expected  back  at  Easter,  as 
Lady  Somerville  intended  getting 
up  some  amusements  during  the 
recess,  a  time  they  always  spent 
at  Woodsleigh. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end 
of  March  that  one  morning  my 
brother  received  a  letter,  sum- 
moning him  to  the  deathbed  of 
a  friend,  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  once  lived  as  a  brother  both 
at  college  and  in  after-years.  They 
had  not  met  since  John's  marriage, 
for  he  resided  in  Scotland,  and 
had  lately  been  more  or  less  an 
invalid;  but  at  such  a  time  his 
earnest  request  could  not  be  re- 
fused, and  my  brother  decided  to 
go.  Leaving  home  in  other  days 
had  not  been  the  struggle  to  hitn 
it  was  now,  and  as  the  time  ap- 
proached, he  became  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  leave  his  wife. 

The  morning  that  he  went  was 
ushered  in  by  a  cold  east  wind, 
which  bore  on  its  wings  flakes  of 
snow  that  lingered  here  and  there 
in  patches,  and  then  melted  away 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  more. 
John  had  to  start  very  early,  but 
Dora  was  up  to  make  his  break- 
fast, in  spite  of  all  remonstrance ; 
and  as  she  clung  to  him  at  the 


open  door,  her  face  was  so  un- 
usually  pale  that  he  said,  as  he 
quietly  untwined  her  arms, 

'  It  is  too  cold  for  you  standing 
here.  Good-bye,  my  darling;  I 
shall  soon  be  back.' 

The  tears  she  could  not  repress 
trembled  and  fell. 

'  I  cannot  bear  your  leaving  me !' 

'  You  will  have  Harriette.  Har- 
riette,  remember  I  give  Dora  into 
your  keeping ;  watch  over  her  as 
jealously  as  I  would ;'  and  as  he 
said  this,  he  turned  and  kissed 
me;  then  one  more  embrace  to 
Dora  and  he  was  gone— at  least, 
I  thought  he  had — and  Dora  had 
rushed  up  to  her  own  room,  when 
the  hall-door  reopened,  and  John, 
looking  very  white,  came  in,  and 
whispered  hurriedly, 

'Harriette,  you  will  take  care 
of  my  little  Dora)  I  make  you 
responsible  for  her.  God  bless 
you,  Harriette !' 

1  made  responsible  for  Dora  I 
Well,  I  WBJS  John's  sister,  and  I 
would  do  my  duty. 

For  the  &st  few  days  we  both 
remained  indoors;  then  another 
fall  of  snow  lightened  the  heavy 
air,  and  we  managed  to  get  out 
for  a  little  exercise  in  the  swept 
walks,  with  their  glittering  banks 
of  snow  on  either  side. 

On  the  day  that  we  expected 
it,  a  letter  came  ftam  my  brother. 
He  had  reached  his  journey's  end 
in  safety ;  and  as  his  friend  was 
better  than  he  expected  to  find 
him,  he  hoped  his  return  to  The 
Cedars  might  in  consequence  be 
all  the  sooner,  but  when  he  could 
not  then  say.     This  letter  gave 
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Dora  great  pleamire.  But  it  was 
not  the  (ffdy  one  she  receiyed,  and 
the  other  apparently  contained 
news  of  the  deepest  interest ;  for 
long  after  my  brother's  had  been 
pnt  aside,  I  saw  her  reading  and 
re-reading  it. 

'  I  hope  yon  have  no  bad  news, 
Dora  f  I  said. 

^otparticnlarly/  she  answered; 
but  the  colour  mounted  to  her 
cheeks ;  the  letter  was  hurriedly 
thrust  into  her  desk,  and  I  saw  it 
no  more. 

Dora,  however,  was  not  the 
same ;  she  was  restless  and  anx- 
ious, lingering  ofben  by  the  win- 
dow, and  watching  for  the  post- 
man with  an  anxiety  which  she 
feigned  to  be  entirely  on  John's 
account,  although  she  knew  no 
letter  coald  come  from  him  except 
at  a  certain  hour. 

Had  Mr.  Childers  returned  to 
Woodsleigh,  and  was  the  letter 
from  him  ? 

The  next  day  I  asked  Dora  if 
I  could  post  her  letters;  for  I  had 
seen  her  writing,  and  I  knew 
they  must  be  sent  to  Kingsnorth. 
She  reddened  as  she  thanked  me, 
but  explained  that  they  had  al- 
ready gone  by  the  gardener. 

'You  might  have  asked  me, 
Dora,  if  I  had  any,'  I  said,  feeling 
that  this  had  been  a  ruse  to  pre- 
vent my  seeing  the  directions. 

'•  I  did ;  but  Anne  assured  me 
you  had  not.' 

'  Anne  had  better  have  minded 
her  own  business.' 

When  I  came  down-stairs  again 
with  my  walking  things  on  I 
asked  Dora,  as  the  afternoon  was 
so  fine,  if  she  would  not  come 
out. 

*  Xo,  I  would  rather  not,'  she 
replied — '  if  you  don't  mind  going 
alone  V 

*  But  my  brother  would,  I  am 
sure,  think  it  good  for  you,  unltsa 
you  have  a  coldf 

'  I  think  I  have,'  she  said  hur- 


riedly; and  as  she  spoke,  she 
shivered,  and  drew  closer  to  the 
fire. 

I  went  out,  but  kept  near  the 
house,  giving  up  the  expedition 
I  had  intended,  in  order  to  watch 
if  any  visitors  called.  I  was  the 
constituted  guardian  of  Dora  in 
John's  absence,  and  I  would  do 
my  duty. 

That  night  Dora  proposed  that 
we  should  retire  early  to  bed,  and 
I  willingly  acquiesced.  Dora  never 
sang  now ;  John  was  away,  and 
the  evenings  were  somewhat 
heavy.  At  ten  o'clock  we  wished 
good-night  and  parted;  but  as  I 
was  not  tired,  when  I  got  to  my 
room  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  warm 
dressing-gown,  sat  down  in  the 
armchair  before  the  fire,  and  took 
a  book.  The  time  slipped  away 
till  the  Kingsnorth  church-clock 
struck  the  hour  of  twelve.  I  had 
not  fancied  it  so  late.  I  hurried 
up,  and  began  finishingmy  prepara- 
tions for  the  night,  when  I  fancied 
I  heard  a  light  step  pass  my  door, 
and  go  down  the  front  stairs.  I 
wait-ed  a  few  moments;  then,  ex- 
tingmshing  my  light  and  closing 
the  door  after  me,  I  stole  out  into 
the  passage. 

A  cold  wind  came  blowing 'up 
the  stairs,  and  I  could  see  that 
the  door  of  Dora's  room  was 
slightly  ajar.  I  grasped  the 
banisters  for  fear  of  falling.  What 
could  have  happened  1  What  was 
going  to  happen)  Making  an 
effort  at  self-command  for  the  sake 
of  my  absent  brother,  I  sufficiently 
rallied  to  be  able  to  creep  down- 
stairs also;  then  I  turned  the 
angle  in  the  passage^  and  knew 
the  worst. 

The  pale  moon  and  stars  were 
shining  on  the  white  snow  out- 
side, and  two  dark  figures  were 
standing  beneath  the  portico.  One 
was  a  girl,  and  that  girl  my 
brother's  wife;  the  other  a  tall 
man,  but  so  muffled  up  as  not  to 
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be  diBtinguishable.  The  man  had 
his  arm  passed  round  the  girl's 
waist,  and  her  head  was  resting 
on  his  shoulder,  whilst  their  low 
eager  voices  came  whispered  softly 
on  the  night  breeze. 

Dora — could  it  really  be  Dora  ? 
Dora,  for  whom  1  had  been  made 
responsible,  so  utterly  lost,  so 
false  and  shameless  I 

I  felt  too  spellbound  to  move 
or  speak,  so  1  only  watched  Dora, 
who,  regardless  of  that  bitter 
night,  was  standing  there  before 
me  with  her  little  slippered  feet 
resting  on  the  cold  wet  stones, 
alternately  urging  or  entreating 
her  companion.  Presently  the  man 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  saying,  as 
he  drew  with  her  sufficiently  near 
to  my  hiding-place  forme  to  catch 
the  words, 

*  God  bless  you,  Dora  !  I  do 
not  know  what  I  might  have  done 
without  you ;  and  I  pray  that  the 
love  of  my  future  life  may  in  some 
measure  repay  you, — in  some  de- 
gree atone.' 

*  Hush  !'  she  replied.  *  You 
need  not  say  that,  for  I  know  it ; 
and  you  must  go  now  at  once.' 

He  lingered  a  minute ;  but  she 
pushed  him  gently  aside,  closed 
the  door  softly,  drawing  the  bolts 
and  chains,  and  then  stole  up- 
stairs to  her  own  room.  As  soon 
as  I  had  a  little  recovered  from  my 
bewilderment,  I  followed,  turned 
the  handle,  and  confronted  her. 

A  stifled  cry  broke  from  her 
lips.  I  shut  the  door  behind 
me. 

*Dora,  I  have  come  here  to- 
night to  ask  for  some  explanation 
of  your  shameful  conduct.  What 
have  you  to  say  V 

She  had  been  standing,  but  she 
sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered  her 
face  with  both  her  hands. 

'  My  poor  brother  when  he  went 
away  left  you  in  my  care,  and — 
Heaven  help  us  both  ! — he  wished 
to  make  me  responsible  for  your 


conduct  whilst  he  was  absent. 
What  am  I  to  say  to  him  T 

Dora  got  up,  and,  coming  slowly 
towards  me,  laid  her  hand  on  my 
arm  with  a  gesture  of  mute  en- 
treaty. I  shook  it  off,  and  it  fell 
heavily  at  her  side. 

'  This  was  premeditated,'  I  said, 
as  I  glanced  at  her  dress,  which 
was  ihe  same  she  had  worn  during 
the  evening — *a  plan  arranged 
between  you  and — * 

*  Hush,  Harriette !  Indeed — ^in- 
deed— I  am  not  guilty,  as  you 
think.  I  have  done  noting  I  am 
ashamed  of.'  And  as  she  said 
this,  she  raised  her  white  feu^e,  and 
looked  entreatingly  in  mine.  '  Can 
you  believe  me,  Harriette,  with- 
out questioning  V  Without  ques- 
tioning ?  Was  I  looked  upon  as 
so  easy  a  dupe  1  Did  she  expect 
me  to  connive  at  her  conduct] 
*  Harriette,  I  have  often  felt  be- 
fore, as  I  feel  now,  that  you  think 
me  unworthy  of  John's  love ;  but, 
for  his  sake,  I  ask  you  to  spare 
me,  though  you  may  never  like 
me.' 

*  I  don't  know  why  you  should 
say  I  have  not  liked  you,  Dora. 
I  warned  you  before  you  married 
of  the  probable  misery  such  a 
marriage  would  bring,  and  I  warned 
him,  Now  that  is  past,  and  I  can 
only  try  to  shield  my  poor  bro- 
ther in  the  present.' 

*  0  John  !'  she  exclaimed,  *  if 
you  were  only  here  !' 

*I  know,  by  what  you  have 
already  said,  that  you  will  give 
me  no  explanation,  no  confidence  ; 
but  I  insist  that  my  brother  shall 
be  told.' 

*  I  will  tell  him — tell  him  all-— 
when  he  comes,'  she  said  eagerly. 

'1^0,  Dora;  I  value  my  brother's 
honour  too  much  to  wait  for  that. 
You  must  write  to-night — at  once ; 
and  I  shaU  see  that  the  letter 
goes  away  early  in  the  morning. 
You  must  make  a  full  confession 
to   him,   or' — she  held  up   her 
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hands  again — '  I  shall  write  my- 
self.' 

*  HarriettSy  I  cannot  I* 

'  My  unhappy  brother !  Dora,' 
I  said,  laying  some  writing-mate- 
rials before  her, '  if  you  are  on  the 
brink  of  any  fatal  step,  this  con- 
fession may  recall  you — may  save 
you.' 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and 
raised  the  pen  between  her  small 
trembling  fingers ;  then,  suddenly 
throwing  it  from  her,  she  stood 
again  before  me. 

*  Harriette,  I  have  done  no 
wrong;  but  I  cannot,  dare  not, 
explain  the  circumstances  which 
have  happened  to-night  even  to 
John,  urdeas  he  were  here;  and 
although  I  know  it  seems  very 
strange  to  you,  if  you  will  not 
believe  my  word,  I  must  let  it  be 
so  :  but,  Harriette,  I  entreat  you 
not  to  be  so  hard  upon  me;  I 
entreat  you  to  speak  kindly  to  me, 
for  I  am  very  unhappy.' 

I  pushed  her  from  me.  That 
white  face  and  long  fair  hair  might 
have  appealed  to  some  man — 
might  have  deluded  Mm ;  but  I 
was  only  a  woman,  strong  in  my 
sense  of  duty. 

*Dora,  I  respect  actions,  not 
words.  A  circumstance  such  as 
has  happened  to-night,  and  which 
you  refuse  to  explam  either  to  him 
or  to  me,  carries  guilt  on  its  very 
face.  If  I  had  my  will,  this  roof 
should  not  shelter  you  another 
hour;  I  would  turn  you  out  as 
remorselessly  as  if  you  were  a  beg- 
gar from  the  streets.  But  I  have 
promised  my  brother  to  be  respon- 
sible for  you,  so  that  I  must  give 
you  back  again  to  him,  to  act  as 
he  thinks  best.  I  shall  write  to 
him ;  and  in  the  mean  while  you 
will  not  leave  this  room.' 

Dora  sank  upon  her  knees  and 
burst  into  tears.  I  looked  back  as 
I  left  her ;  she  was  still  kneeling, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Magdalene;  but,  alas,  I 


feared,  with  none  of  her  penitence ! 
I  turned  the  lock,  withdrew  the 
key,  and  went  again  to  my  own 
room. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

At  least  half  that  night  I  spent 
in  writing.  I  explained  to  my 
brother  every  minute  detaiL  I 
did  not  spare  or  extenuate ;  I  sim- 
ply spoke  as  to  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard.  Two  or  three  times 
after  I  had  folded  the  letter  and 
put  it  away,  I  stole  softly  to  Dora's 
room-door ;  but,  hearing  no  sound, 
refrained  from  entering,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  gray  tints  of  the  com- 
ing day  had  broken  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  that  I  lay 
down  and  slept.  It  was  about 
seven  when  I  woke  again,  and  not 
wishing  the  servants  to  suspect  any- 
thing, I  got  up  hastily,  and  went 
to  Dora's  room,  turned  the  lock 
very  gently,  and  entered.  Dora 
had  never  been  to  bed,  never  even 
undressed;  she  was  half-sitting, 
half-reclining  in  the  armchair, 
with  her  head  resting  on  the  table, 
her  hair  still  hanging  round  her, 
and  her  face  so  deadly  white  that 
for  a  moment  I  was  startled ;  but 
she  was  only  sleeping. 

*  Dora,'  I  said,  hurriedly  laying 
my  hand  on  her  shoulder,  'you 
must  undress  and  go  to  bed;  I 
insist  upon  it.' 

She  started  when  I  spoke,  and, 
shivering  with  the  cold,  looked  up 
at  me  as  one  who  dreams. 

I  began  unfastening  her  clothes, 
and  as  she  made  no  resistance,  I 
speedily  succeeded  in  making  her 
lie  down,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
she  slept  again.  Could  that  slight 
noise  I  had  only  fancied  to  have 
heard  in  the  night  been  Dora's 
footsteps  pacing  up  and  down? 
Alas,  how  guilty  tiie  conscience 
that  had  led  to  such  unrest  I 

By  the  postman  who  was  to 
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have  taken  my  letter,  one  arrived 
&om  John ;  so  I  held  it  back  in 
case  he  might  be  coming,  and  tak- 
ing John's  letter  to  Dora's  bedside, 
gave  it  into  her  hand,  and  watch- 
ed her  whilst  she  read.  It  was 
but  a  few  lines,  to  say  he  intended 
being  with  us  that  very  afternoon ; 
and  as  it  was  a  two  days'  post,  we 
should. not  hear  again,  but  might 
expect  him. 

*Dora,*  I  said,  'I  have  already 
written  my  letter  to  him ;  now  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  send  it ;  but 
remember,  if  you  do  not  tell  John 
everything,  /shall' 

She  made  no  reply,  but  I  saw  by 
the  trembHng  of  her  head  and 
shoulders  that  she  was  sobbing. 
"Was  it  fear  1  Was  she  afraid  to 
encounter  my  brother  1  It  looked 
like  it,  and  intense  pity  came  to  his 
sister's  heart,  a  sister  who  would 
never  have  given  him  a  moment's 
heedless  pain.     My  poor  John  ! 

Dora  got  up,  but  did  not  leave 
her  room,  and  naturally  I  did  not 
quit  the  house.  My  enforced 
guardianship  was  lessening  into 
hours,  but  I  would  do  my  duty  to 
tlit  last.  The  day  waned,  but  no 
John  came;  night  slowly  ad- 
vanced, and  was  with  us,  but  still 
no  John.  I  went  up  to  Dora's 
room. 

'He- cannot  come  now ;  we  must 
give  him  up  for  to-night,'  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  despair  in  her  face  for  one 
moment,  then  burst  into  tears. 

'This  is  nonsense,  child*  He 
will  be  here  to-morrow.' 

'  You  do  not  think  anything  can 
have  happened  to  hini  V 

'  Perhaps  his  friend  is  worse ;  I 
can  think  of  nothing  else.' 

She  looked  so  relieved,  that  the 
suspicion  that  she  was  acting  flash- 
ed across  me;  at  all  events  she  was 
best  alone,  so  I  left  her,  and  turn- 
ed the  key.  The  next  day  brought 
another  letter  from  John,  written 
immediately  after  the    last.     It 


was  as  I  thought  it  might  be  :  his 
friend  had  died,  just  too  when 
they  consideredhis  symptoms  most 
favourable,  so  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  would  be  obliged 
now  to  remain  for  the  funeral. 
He  could  not,  then,  be  wil^  us  for 
nearly  a  week  1  I  should  have  an- 
other week's  anxious  watching. 
And  my  letter]  If  I  sent  it, 
would  not  John,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, hurry  back  ?  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  wait,  and  post  it  so  that 
he  might  receive  it  on  his  last  day, 
and  yet  have  some  little  time  given 
him  to  consider  what  course  to 
take  with  Dora.  Dora  I  could 
only  guard  as  I  had  done  before, 
never  leaving  her,  never  allowing 
her  any  opportunity  of  sending 
away  letters  unseen  by  me.  She 
wrote  to  John,  but  what  she  said 
of  course  I  did  not  know.  I  could 
not  treat  her  as  I  had  once  done ; 
even  her  pale  sad  face  made  no  ap- 
peal, for  why  was  it  sad  1  Doubt- 
less because  she  had  failed  in 
carrying  out  her  plans — plans 
which  somehow  I  felt  convinced 
were  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Childers. 

Only  the  night  before  my  bro- 
ther's return,  and  just  when  I 
thought  my  guardianship  was 
reallj/  over,  a  circumstance  occur- 
red which  baffled  all  belief.  I  had 
begun  to  think  Dora  penitent, 
and  almost  fancied  that  there 
might  yet  prove  to  be  extenuating 
circumstances  connected  with  her 
meeting  this  strange  man,  but  as 
it  turned  out  that  night,  all  my 
first  convictions  came  back  with 
redoubled  force. 

I  had  visited  her  room,  as  usual, 
the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed, 
and,  after  leaving  her  quite  safe  as 
I  imagined,  had  turned  the  key 
of  her  door.  Dora  had  never 
made  any  remark  on  my  doing 
tlus,  or  indeed  seemed  aware  of  it, 
going  about  like  one  in  a  dream, 
till  I  had  almost  rather  she  had 
risen  fOid  resisted  me.     I  fancied 
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her  crushed  ;  but,  alas,  I  was  mis- 
taken, and  all  the  depths  of  her 
artifice  had  jet  to  he  revealed. 
The  snovr  had  melted  away,  and 
a  heavy  rain  was  fidling.  At  first 
I  thought  a  noise  outside  my  win- 
dow was  only  the  drops  pattering 
from  the  trees ;  but  I  paused  and 
listened.  Was  that,  could  that  be, 
Dora's  window  gently  opening  1  I 
blew  out  my  light,  drew  back  the 
curtain,  and  distinctly  saw  again 
the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on 
the  walk  beneath. 

In  another  moment  Dora's  arm 
and  hand  became  visible  ;  then 
a  letter  or  packet  was  thrown 
down  at  his  feet  I  saw  him  stoop 
and  hurriedly  pick  it  up ;  could 
distinguish  the  sound  of  voices, 
though  no  words  reached  me; 
heard  the  window  again  closed, 
and  watched  the  man  vanish  down 
the  walk. 

When  it  was  over  I  sank  into  a 
chair.  Was  this  the  end  of  all  my 
care?  Had  this  girl  baffled  me  so 
completely?  I  got  up  hastily,  and 
went  to  her  room.  She  was  still 
standing  by  the  window,  as  if 
wishing  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of 
some  one  outside.  Istepped  across, 
and  seizing  her  roughly  by  the  arm, 
shook  her,  as  I  said, 

^  Dora,  how  dare  you  have  done 
what  you  have  done  to-night  f 

For  a  moment  an  angry  look 
flashed  into  her  eyes;  then  she 
said  fkintly, 

'  I  am  not  well  Tou  are  cruel, 
Harriette ;  you  must  have  mercy.* 

'  Mercy,  and  on  y&u  /  I  had 
rather  have  seen  my  brother  in 
his  quiet  grave  than  married  to  a 
woman  so  utterly  fallen  as  you 
are.' 

'Indeed,  Harriette,' she  exclaim- 
ed, clasping  her  hands  imploringly, 
'  you  are  mistaken !  Only  believe 
me,  Harriette;  only  try  and  be  less 
hard  upon  me.' 

'  I  might  have  been  so  yester- 
day, weak  fool  that  I  was;  but 


to-night,  no  !  Believe  in  you  after 
what  I  have  just  seen,  when  your 
lover  has  but  now  gone  from  be- 
neath your  window,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you  which  I 
myself  saw  given  1  Tesj  I  believe 
you  in  one  way,  but  it  is  only 
worse,  infinitely  worse,  than  I 
thought  before.' 

*I  know,'  she  urged,  *  appear- 
ances are  against  me;  but  it  is  not 
as  you  thii^,  Harriette ;  it  is  not 
indeed.' 

*  My  brother  returns  to-morrow, 
and  he  can  then  act  as  he  pleases ; 
"but  till  then  I  shall  not  leave  this 
room,  nor  wUl  youf 

*  You  have  no  right,'  she  said 
proudly,  'to  treat  me  like  this, 
Harriette,  and  I  will  not  bear  it ; 
though  you  are  his  sister,  /  am 
his  wife  and  the  mistress  of  his 
house,  and  will  not  be  spoken  to  as 
if  I  were  a  child.' 

*  Your  actions  are  not  those  of 
a  child,  Dora ;  but  if  you  wish  it, 
you  may  assert  your  claims,  call 
up  your  servants,  and  have  me 
turned  out ;  but  remember  I  shall 
take  care  to  explain  to  them  the 
reason.  I  shall  in  self-justifica- 
tion tell  them  all  I  saw  to-night 
and  the  other  night.  Are  you 
prepared  for  this  T 

Dora  did  not  answer,  but  she 
turned  away  and  threw  herself 
down  upon  her  bed. 

'  I  shall  remain  here,'  I  said ; 
'  but  I  will  not  speak  to  you.  I 
leave  you  to  your  own  thoughts 
and  to  penitence,  because  I  trust 
a  time  may  yet  come  when  you 
mU  repent' 

She  made  no  answer,  so  I  drew 
my  chair  to  the  fire.  It  was  a 
long  night  Sometimes  I  dozed 
off,  and  then,  starting  up  in  a 
troubled  dream,  fancied  Dora  had 
escaped  me,  only  to  be  convinced 
she  had  not  by  seeing  the  dark 
outline  of  a  figure  on  the  bed.  I 
don't  know  if  she  slept,  but  she 
lay  there  all  those  hours  quite  still 
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and  motionless.  Once  or  twice  I 
was  tempted  to  throw  some  cover- 
ing over  her,  for,  as  the  morning 
dawned,  the  fire  died  out,  and  it 
grew  chill  and  cold;  but  I  did 
not,  I  had  no  pity.  Better,  I 
said,  she  should  die,  than  that  my 
brother's  heart  should  be  broken. 

When  it  was  broad  daylight  I 
rang  for  Anne,  and  telling  her 
that  her  mistress  was  not  well, 
desired  her  to  bring  up  some  tea, 
and  remain  till  I  returned.  Then 
I  went  to  dress,  and  waited  for 
John's  coming  and  the  revelations 
of  the  day — a  day  which  has  never 
been  effaced  from  my  memory, 
and  never  will  be  as  long  as  I  live. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  was  stand- 
ing by  the  portico.  I  had  come 
down  in  order  to  break  to  my 
brother,  before  he  saw  his  wife,  as 
much  as  1  knew  of  her  unworthi- 
ness.  I  saw  in  one  moment  by 
his  face  that  he  had  received  my 
letter.  It  was  almost  gray  in  its 
whiteness,  and  his  hand  trembled 
as  he  seized  mine,  like  a  very  old 
man's.  I  drew  him  gently  into 
the  drawing-room  and  closed  the 
door. 

'Go  on,  Harriette,'  he  said; 
*tell  me  the  worst.  Is — is  she 
still  here  Y 

My  poor  John !  I  put  my  arms 
round  him,  and  my  tears  fell  on 
his  face ;  he  returned  the  embrace, 
whispering  as  he  did  so, 

*  Speak,  Harriette;  I  think  I 
can  bear  it.' 

I  told  him  all  I  knew,  and  all 
I  suspected.  He  listened,  but 
made  no  reply;  asked  but  one 
question,  and  that  was  not  till  I 
had  finished. 

*  Where  is  she,  Harriette  V 

I  drew  the  key  from  my  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  him.  He  looked 
startled  as  he  took  it;  but  without 
another  word  left  the  room,  shut- 
ting the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

Hours  passed  slowly  away,  and 
still  John  was  closeted  in  his 
wife's  room,  whilst  I  was  left  to 
wonder  at  the  result  of  an  inter- 
view that  must  be  so  painful  to 
both.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  hurrying  footsteps  con- 
vinced me  something  unusual  was 
happening,  and  opening  my  door, 
I  saw  our  doctor  crossing  the 
passage.  Was  Dora  illf  I  beck- 
oned to  Anne.  She  did  not  know, 
as  none  of  the  servants  had  been 
allowed  in  her  mistress's  room  ; 
but  she  feared  it  must  be  so,  for 
the  doctor  had  been  sent  for,  and 
looked  very  grave. 

I  would,  I  must  see  John.  ^  Go 
and  whisper  to  him,  Anne,'  I  said, 
'  that  I  want  to  speak  to  him  for 
one  moment.  I  want  to  know  if  I 
cannot  come  in  and  be  of  any  ser- 
vice ;  go,  and  return  quickly.' 

She  did  so,  and  the  message  she 
brought  filled  me  with  vague  alarm. 

Mr.  John  required  no  assistance, 
and  begged  Miss  Harriette  would 
dine  as  usual,  for  he  was  not  com- 
ing down. 

'Has  he  eaten  nothing,  Annef 

'  Nothing  since  he  came.' 

'  And  ho  has  been  travelling  all 
night.     My  poor  brother  1 ' 

Dinner  was  placed  on  the  table, 
but  I  could  take  nothing.  I  kept 
creeping  up-stairs,  vainly  trying 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  John,  or  hear 
something  more  of  Dora ;  and  it 
must  have  been  as  late  as  nine  in 
the  evening,  when  at  last  John 
came  into  the  drawing-room  where 
I  was  sitting.     I  rose  to  meet  him. 

'  Tell  me,  John,'  I  exclaimed, 
'  what  is  all  this  9  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  what  have  I  done  that  I 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
things  that  are  going  on  in  this 
house) 

He  put  out  his  arm,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent me  from  approaching  nearer 
to  him. 
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'What  have  you  not  done, 
Harriette  ?  You  are  my  only  sister, 
and  we  have  lived  together  so 
many  years,  still  I  find  it  hard  not 
to  hate  you  to-night' 

'  John,'  I  cried,  '  has  it  come  to 
thisr 

'  *  When  I  went  away,  I  left  Dora 
in  your  care,  dependent  on  your 
love  and  sympathy.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  dark  forebodings  came 
over  me  as  I  did  it ;  but  you  knew 
she  was  not  strong,  and  I  thought 
for  wy  sake — * 

*  Yes,  John,  it  was  all  done  for 
your  sake.  Do  you  think  I  have 
suffered  nothing  in  carrying  out 
what  I  so  fully  believe  to  have 
been  my  duty  V 

*Your  duty,  Harriette,  must 
have  tallied  with  your  inclina- 
tions, for  your  conduct  has  been 
throughout  the  tyrannical  revenge 
oisL jealous  B.nd  vindictive  woman.' 

*  John  !  and  this  from  you !' 

'  Hear  me  out,  Harriette.  There 
has  not  been  a  day  since  I  married, 
that  you  have  not  tried  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  between  us.  I 
thank  Heaven  that  the  utter  guile- 
lessness  of  Dora's  nature  has  made 
the  many  little  shafts  with  which 
you  have  endeavoured  to  wound 
us  both  fall  harmless ;  but  if  I 
had  ever  guessed  things  could 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  now 
have,  I  would  have  placed  Dora 
beyond  your  reach.' 

*  John,'  lexclaimed,  all  my  pent- 
up  woman's  heart  bursting  at  his 
accusations,  *  when  I  was  left  in 
care  of  your  wife,  and  saw  what  I 
saw,  I  tried  to  save  you  both.  You 
have  heard  Dora's  version,  you 
may  perhaps  disbelieve  mine  al- 
together; but  as  I  am  standing 
now  before  you,  I  think  her  utterly 
unworthy  of  your  love.' 

John's  feu^e  grew  even  paler  as 
he  spoke,  but  his  voice  was 
strangely  calm. 

^If  you  think,  Harriette,  that 
Dora  has  not  confided  everything 


to  me,  you  are  again  mistaken ; 
and  for  her  sake  I  must  still  in 
some  degree  intrust  that  confi- 
dence to  you.  The  letter  which 
first  excited  your  suspicions  was 
from  her  brother ;  the  man  with 
whom  you  saw  her  standing  be- 
neath the  portico  was  the  same 
— George  Marchmont.  I  think 
you  know  I  had  been  trying  to 
get  him  employment,  and  about 
Christmas  succeeded.  Unfortu- 
nately he  got  into  debt,  and,  led 
on  by  a  bad  companion,  commit- 
ted an  act — I  won't  say  what, 
but  a  breach  of  trust,  which  brings 
him  within  the  power  of  the  law. 
In  this  extremity  he  fled,  and 
made  his  way  hero,  meaning  to 
confide  in  me  as  well  as  Dora. 
Finding  I  was  absent,  and  being 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  discovery, 
he  insisted  on  Dora  solemnly  pro- 
mising not  to  breathe  a  word  about 
him  to  any  one,  even  you,  and  not 
to  trust  a  line  on  paper,  which 
promise  she  made.  His  second 
visit  was  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  from  her  such  slight  assist- 
ance in  money  as  she  could  give 
him,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  reach 
Liverpool,  and  a  packet  containing 
this  was  thrown  out  of  her  win- 
dow on  his  second  visit.  Now, 
Harriette,  you  know  all ;  and  had 
you  shown  one  particle  of  woman- 
ly feeling,  my  little  Dora  need  not 
have  suffered  so  terribly  as  she  has 
done.' 

I  sank  into  a  chair.  ^  You  have 
heard  the  version  of  my  conduct 
from  Dora.  Dora  now  has  no 
other  wish  but  to  separate 
us.' 

'You  are  mistaken,  Harriette. 
Dora  has  never  once  blamed  you ; 
and  it  has  only  been  by  slow  de- 
grees that  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  past  week  have  dawned 
upon  me ;  and  if  I  had  found  it 
out  in  no  other  way,  I  should 
have  seen  it  in  her  face — a  face  so 
changed,  Harriette,  that,  as  I  said 
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before,  I  have  it  in  my  heart  to- 
night to  hate  you.* 

'  John,  I  will  leave  this  house ; 
I  will  not  stand  any  longer  be- 
tween you  and  happiness.  Far 
rather  be  an  outcast  from  my  bro- 
ther's home,  than  wronged  as  I 
have  been  to-night.*  And  as  I 
said  this,  my  tears  almost  choked 
me. 

*Tou  may  leave  me  or  not, 
Harriette,  as  you  think  best.  I 
have  only  one  thing  more  to  say. 
If  you  wish  it,  my  home  is  still 
yours ;  but  on  the  distinct  under- 
standiiig  that  you  never  again 
seek  in  any  way  to  come  between 
me  and  the  woman  I  have  made 
my  wife.  God  only  knows  if  it 
is  not  too  late,  or  if  she  will  ever 
rally  from  the  sufferings  she  has 
undergone;  but  remember  this, 
Harriette,  should  she  not,  I  could 
never,  under  any  circumstances, 
bring  myself  back  to  live  again 
the  old  life  we  once  lived  toge- 
ther.* 

'  0  John  r  I  cried,  *  for  the  sake 
of  all  those  past  years,  unsay 
what  you  have  said  to-night. 
Think  of  my  love  for  you.  Think — * 
But  he  had  turned  away,  and,  with- 
out looking  back,  closed  the  door, 
remounted  the  staircase,  and  shut 
himself  again  in  Dora's  room. 

He  cared,  then,  so  little  for  me 
or  for  what  I  felt — I,  who  was 
once  all  the  world  to  him ;  he 
could  accuse  me  as  he  had  done, 
and  leave  me  in  anger,  thinking 
and  speaking  of  me  as  a  jealous 
revengeful  woman— I,  who  had 
once  been  his  standard  of  all  that 
was  truest  and  best.  How  the 
times  of  long  ago  rushed  before 
me,  when  as  a  mere  girl  I  had 
waited  his  return  home  from 
school  with  loving  impatience, 
shielding  his  faults,  helping  him 
in  his  difficulties !  Then  what 
long  summer  days  as  children  we 
had  spent  together  in  our  little 
gardens,  and  fldways  united  in  our 


slightest  wishes  !  Again  in  his 
absence  at  college  and  abroad, 
how  I  had  pined  to  see  his  face ! 
By  the  bedsides  of  my  parents, 
even  in  their  dying  moments,  the 
thought  of  John  had  been  upper- 
most; and  when  he  did  come, 
how  completely  his  presence  rested 
me,  worn  as  I  was  with  anxiety 
and  watching !  Perhaps  had  he 
married  then,  when  I  feared  but 
expected  it,  I  might  have  recon- 
ciled myself ;  but  I  remember  even 
at  that  time  how  I  dreaded  the 
sight  of  any  of  my  own  girlhood's 
friends,  to  whom  I  thought  he  was 
more  attentive  than  to  others; 
and  so  willing  was  I  to  sacniice 
all  to  him,  that  to  me  marriage 
offered  no  attractions.  And  so 
years  had  passed,  and  we  had 
grown  old  together,  to  be  at  last 
entirely  estranged — estranged,  too, 
by  a  mere  child,  the  object  of  an 
infatuated  love ;  a  girl  who  had 
robbed  me  of  everything  that  had 
hitherto  made  life  worth  having, 
and  left  me  that  night  a  desolate 
miserable  woman.  Surely  my 
heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  THiKK  my  first  impulse  was  to 
go  away  at  once,  to  live  no  longer 
under  a  roof  where  my  brother's 
bitter  and  unjust  reproaches  kept 
ringing  in  my  ears.  But  I  did 
not  I  could  not  bring  my  mind 
to  contemplate  a  parting  that 
iniffht  prove  final  Was  Dora 
reaJly  so  iU,  or  was  this  only  a 
part  of  the  scheme  that  was  to 
alienate  me  1  Weeks  passed,  and 
I  never  saw  her — ^was  denied  all 
admittance  to  her  room.  John 
sometimes  took  his  meals  down- 
stairs, but  more  often  I  was  left 
in  solitude;  and  even  when  he 
did  sit  down  to  table  with  me,  he 
was  no  longer  the  same :  all  con- 
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fidenoe  had  given  place  to  a  cold 
politeness,  which  was  very  hard 
to  bear. 

Anne  had  been  established  as  a 
regular  attendant  on  Dora,  and 
another  servant  supplied  her  for- 
mer place ;  and  it  was  from  Anne 
I  first  learnt  an  event  was  speedily 
expected,  which,  if  all  went  well, 
might  come  as  a  second  barrier 
between  me  and  John.  Dora  was 
so  far  from  strong  that  she  re- 
mained entirely  up-stairs,  John's 
dressing-room  having  been  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  sitting- 
room.  She  saw  no  visitors,' and 
of  course  went  nowhere;  Mr. 
Marchmont  came  occasionally,  but 
only  remained  a  few  hours.  I 
never  asked  to  be  admitted,  and 
received  no  invitation  to  do  so. 
Sometimes  in  the  evening  I  caught 
the  sound  of  Dora's  voice  singing 
to  John ;  but  it  never  lasted  long, 
and  was  certainly  very  low  and 
weak.  What  if  she  should  die  ? 
I  put  away  the  idea,  for  it 
brought  with  it  John's  solemn 
protest. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  May, 
in  the  golden  spring-time,  when 
the  birds  were  singing  as  they 
built  their  nests,  and  everything 
in  Nature  was  bursting  into  the 
full  resurrection,  that  a  tiny  in- 
fant's eyes  opened  also,  and  an- 
other being  was  added  to  our 
household.  I  was  no  comfort  to 
John  in  that  trying  hour.  I  often 
saw  him,  but  I  doubt  if  he  saw 
me ;  he  looked  pale  and  anxious, 
but  made  no  appeal,  although  I 
feared  all  was  not  going  right. 
Doctors  went  and  came;  every 
step  was  hushed,  and  nothing  but 
a  little  wailing  cry  broke  the  still- 
ness. Dora  was  said  to  be  very 
ill  a  day  or  two  after  the  birth  of 
her  child ;  a  change  for  the  worse 
had  taken  place,  and  Anne  told 
me  a  celebrated  physician  was 
called  in  consultation,  as  they 
feared  her  sinking.  Days  of  terror 


passed  over  me,  but  they  brought 
no  hope,  no  comfort 

Once,  only  once,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Dora.  I  knew  that 
she  must  not  see  me,  for  fear  of 
being  agitated ;  but  her  door  had 
been  left  partly  open,  and  I  had 
stolen  to  it  through  the  dressing- 
room.  She  was  lying  back,  her 
head  supported  on  John's  shoul- 
der. The  spring  day  was  just  fad- 
ing,  and  through  a  partly-opened 
window  a  broad  ray  of  sunshine 
came  creeping  in,  whilst  the  cool 
perfumed  air  brought  with  it  the 
sweet  scent  of  violets  and  prim- 
roses. 

Dora — ^was  it  Doral  Her  old 
childlike  look  was  gone.  The 
long  fair  hair  was  still  scattered 
on  the  pillow,  but  the  face  it 
shaded  had  the  far-off  look  of  a 
woman  who  had  suffered.  She 
was  so  pale  as  almost  to  startle 
me  into  the  belief  that  she  was 
dead-— that  the  spirit  must  have 
fled,  whilst  only  the  body  remain- 
ed. Her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
both  her  hands — long,  thin,  and 
white — were  laid  on  John's. 

I  can  never  forget  John's  face. 
I  had  known  him  so  many  years, 
but  I  had  never  seen  that  expres- 
sion there  before — such  interne 
love,  such  passionate  despair.  He 
held  her  to  him,  as  if  he  would 
keep  her  back  from  following  the 
beckoning  finger  of  Death.  Death ! 
was  it  death  ?  I  sank  on  my  knees. 
Anne  was  standing  in  the  room, 
and  I  fancied  her  look  confirmed 
my  fears.  Had  I  ever  wished  her 
gone,  even  in  my  most  secret 
thoughts,  I  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  save  her  then. 

Some  slight  movement  in  the 
room  seemed  to  waken  her,  and 
she  looked  up  into  John's  face.  I 
observed  also  a  motion  on  her  lips, 
but  no  sound  reached  me.  He 
partly  raised  her  up,  and  smoothed 
the  golden-tinted  hair  from  off  her 
forehead,  hair  which  seemed  to 
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twine  itself  round  his  fingers  as 
he  did  so.  Another  minute, 
and  her  eyes  had  closed  again. 
The  doctor  crept  into  the  room, 
and  first  glancing  at  her,  gently 
opened  the  window  wide.  The 
last  rays  of  sunshine  were  just 
departing,  and  the  sun  itself  sink- 
ing out  of  sight,  pillowed  on  soft 
banks  of  red,  purple,  and  gold. 
Dora  reopened  her  eyes,  and  turned 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  win- 
dow. Some  early-flowering  roses 
had  partly  climbed  in,  and  a  faint 
smile  came  on  her  lips  as  she 
pointed  to  them.  John  went 
across  and  gathered  one.  It  was 
a  fuU  blogsom,  with  a  delicate 
opening  bud. 

She  took  it  from  him,  and 
passed  her  fingers  over  the  ten- 
der leaves;  then,  as  he  put  his 
arm  round  her,  and  her  head  again 
sank  on  his  shoulder,  she  whis- 
pered some  low  words,  and  the 
same  agonised  expression  came 
over  his  face.  Whilst  I  was  still 
looking,  the  door  was  shut,  and  I 
was  alone. 

That  night  I  could  not  even 
think  of  going  to  bed,  although 
everything  in  the  house  seemed 
quiet,  except  that  every  now  and 
then  a  door  would  open  and  shut. 
I  felt  surrounded  by  death.  I 
think  harsh  thoughts  of  Dora  were 
swallowed  up,  and  my  loving  pity 
for  John  only  remained.  Anne 
I  could  not  manage  to  see,  and 
John  never  left  his  wife's 
room. 

It  was  just  as  the  first  gray 
tints  of  morning  were  becoming 
visible  that  I  fell  into  a  troubled 
doze,  and  was  awakened  from  it 
by  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish 
that  I  started  up,  wondering  if  I 
still  dreamt.  There  was  a  sound 
of  hurrying  footsteps,  a  suppressed 
murmur,  and  a  ring  at  the  outer 
gate.  I  opened  the  door,  and, 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  could  not 
even  whisper  the  question  I  so 


wanted  but  dreaded  to  know. 
Was  Dora  dead) 

I  need  not  have  asked.  I  saw  the 
answer  in  the  white  scared  faces. 
All  was  over.  And — and — was  I 
getting  mad,  that  my  first  feeling 
was  why  I  had  not  asked  her  to 
forgive  mei  What  had  I  done  that 
this  feeling  should  haunt  me,  and 
at  such  a  time  ?  Was  she  really 
gone  ?  Had  the  spirit,  whose  influ- 
ence over  my  brother  I  had  so 
dreaded,  passed  with  that  coming 
day  into  the  unknown  land  from 
which  there  was  no  return,  to  be 
to  us  for  evermore  a  thing  of  the 
past? 

Where  was  John]  0,  if  I 
might  see  him,  but  once  look  in 
his  face  and  read  forgiveness 
there !  I  wandered  up  and  down 
the  passages ;  but  the  doors  were 
locked  in  rooms  that  had  now  be- 
come sacred  to  the  dead,  and  no 
one  that  I  saw  went  in  or  came 
out.  Where  was  the  child  1  Was 
it  dead  also? 

John^B  child/ 

How  strangely  it  sounded  I  I 
stole  into  what  had  hitherto  been 
considered  a  spare  room ;  a  strange 
woman  was  walking  up  and  down 
with  something  in  her  arms.  She 
stood  still,  and,  turning  back  the 
covering,  showed  me  a  living  in- 
fant wrapped  in  the  sweet  sleep 
of  unconsciousness — unconscious 
of  the  loss  it  had  just  sustained, 
unconscious  that  it  was  never 
destined  to  be  folded  to  a  mother's 
breast  or  protected  by  a  mother^s 
love.  I  thought  of  the  rose  which 
had  been  gathered  yesterday,  now 
broken  from  the  stem,  and  of  the 
btid  which  remained, 

I  hardly  know  how  the  follow- 
ing days  passed.  I  caught  glimpses 
of  John,  with  a  &ce  so  strangely 
white  as  hardly  to  be  recognised, 
going  about  like  one  in  a  dream, 
with  every  now  and  then  such 
terrible  a^nikenings,  when  he  was 
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alone  and  at  nights,  that  it  made 
my  heart  ache  to  hear  him.  I  had 
taken  his  hand  and  spoken  to  him, 
bat  I  had  not  ventared  to  offer 
any  sympathy.  Would  he  have 
accepted  it  from  met  My  poor 
broUier!  And  but  a  short  year  ago 
we  were  so  happy,  so  unconscious 
of  the  evil  days  which  were  com- 
ing— coming,  too,  with  such  a 
noiseless  tread ! 

Once  more,  and  I  saw  Dora  for 
the  last  time.  It  was  on  the  day 
that  I  put  on  my  deep  mourning, 
such  as  it  became  John's  sister 
to  wear.  The  funeral  was  arranged 
for  the  following  morning,  when 
all  that  remained  of  Dora  would 
be  placed  in  the  Httle  Kingsnorth 
churchyard.  Mr.  Marchmont  had 
come  to  The  Cedars  in  order  to 
be  present,  and  he  was  the  only 
guest  expected.  Whether  John 
had  asked  any  one  else  I  don't 
know,  nor  had  he  ever  again  to 
me  mentioned  George  Marchmont; 
but  I  concluded,  from  what  had 
already  passed,  that  this  misguid- 
ed boy  had  gone  abroad.  Surely 
when  he  heard  the  sad  news,  and 
recognised  the  parthehad  played — 
the  part  for  which  I  had  suffered — 
remorse  would  overtake  him. 

Perhaps  that  day  my  black 
clothes  seemed  to  give  me  a  right; 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  went  towards 
Dora's  room,  and  knowing  my 
brother  was  down-stairs  in  his 
study  with  Mr.  Marchmont,  I  once 
again  turned  the  key  which  had 
been  left  in  the  lock,  opened  the 
door,  and  crept  in.  The  blinds 
were  aU  down,  but  the  windows 
slightly  opened,  and  a  soft  light 
pervaded  the  apartment.  The  bed 
had  been  partly  drawn  out  from 
the  wall,  and  Dora  was  still  lying 
on  it. 

I  hardly  realised  this  as  death ; 
except  for  a  certain  rapture  of  re- 
pose, she  seemed  only  in  a  deep 
sleep.  The  wan  look  of  suffering 
which  I  had  last  seen  her  wear 


had  faded,  and  left  her  again 
with  a  childlike  beauty  that  seemed 
as  if  it  would  defy  the  finger  of 
decay.  Her  long  lashes  rested  on 
cheeks  into  which  a  faint  bloom 
seemed  to  have  stolen,  and  a  half 
smile  was  on  the  parted  lips. 
The  golden  hair  was  smoothed 
back,  but  not  concealed.  The 
white  drapery  which  had  been 
thrown  over  her  was  turned  aside, 
and  displayed  the  hands  folded  on 
the  breast,  as  if  in  the  last  act  of 
prayer,  and  clasped  between  them 
were  some  early  hothouse  roses. 
Spring  flowers,  too,  were  scattered 
all  about — soft  delicate  violets  and 
primroses,  looking,  as  she  looked, 
so  pure  and  living,  destined,  as 
she  was,  to  crumble  and  decay. 

I  should  never  see  her  again — 
never  hear  her  voice.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  she  seemed  so 
near,  and  yet  was  so  far  away  1  My 
brother's  wife ;  but  only  now  in 
name,  and  only  to  be  spoken  of 
in  huished  whispers,  and  mourned 
for,  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  in  all 
the  coming  future. 

I  dared  not  linger,  but  some 
sudden  impulse  made  me  stoop 
down  and  put  my  lips  to  the  cold 
forehead,  so  cold  that  it  struck 
like  monumental  marble;  but  I 
uttered  a  prayer  for  forgiveness  as 
I  did  so — a  prayer  that  if  anything 
she  had  suffered  had  been  caused 
by  my  error,  or  my  mistaken  love, 
it  might  be  blotted  out.  Then, 
as  I  had  come  in,  I  went  softly 
out,  and  locked  the  door. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came 
and  went.  It  was  a  spring  day, 
varied  by  alternate  bursts  of 
soBshine  ind  shower.  Iiemained 
up-stairs,  and  listened  for  the  deep 
tread  that  must  pass  my  door. 
It  sounded  at  last,  aheavy  measured 
tramp.  She  had  gone  away  to  be 
laid  in  the  UtUe  Kiugsnorth 
churchyard.  I  sank  on  my  knees. 
My  brother — ^my  brother!  how 
my  heart  ^as  aching  for  him! 
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The  sound  of  slowly  departing 
wheels  announoed  that  I  was  once 
again  his  sister  as  of  old;  but,  ah, 
how  changed ! 

I  could  not  hear  to  be  alone ; 
so  I  went  out,  down  the  passage, 
and  into  the  spare  room.  JohrCs 
child  /  I  must  see  John's  child, 
to  realise  all* that  had  passed. 
It  was  lying  on  the  nurse's  lap, 
and,  as  I  stooped  down,  it  opened 
its  eyes — Dora's  eyes — and  I  saw 
in  it  a  miniature  representation 
of  my  brother^s  wife.  Would  he 
cling  to  it,  and  love  it  as  he  had 
loved  her,  or  would  the  sight  of 
it  pain  him  too  much?  I  had 
never  liked  children ;  but  an  in- 
stinct of  pity  for  this  little  mother- 
less baby  came  over  me,  and  I 
took  it  in  my  arms.  Its  tiny 
fingers  closed  on  mine,  and  it 
rested  as  profoundly  peaceful  as 
if  no  sorrow  could  ever  touch 
it.  Yes,  I  felt  it  then,  at  once 
and  fully.  K  John  would  only 
let  me,  I  would  devote  myself  to 
his  child;  I  would  expiate  by  my 
love  and  care  whatever  had  been 
my  mistakes  in  the  past;  and 
from  that  tune  I  hovered  over  it 
day  and  night.  I  stole  in  and  out 
of  the  room,  I  watched  its  every 
move,  and  listened  to  its  gentle 
breathing  with  a  jealous  care,  for 
was  it  not  to  be  the  new  link 
between  John  and  me  ? 

Mr.  Marchmont  did  not  remain 
after  the  funeral,  and  I  only 
saw  him  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst 
John  locked  himself  into  his  study 
and  spoke  to  no  one,  neither  that 
day  nor  the  next.  Anne  took 
some  food  to  his  door;  but  he 
sent  it  away  alipost  untouched, 
and  I  dreaded  what  might  be  the 
end  of  such  absorbing  grief.  I 
could  only  pray  that  I  might 
console  him,  and  that  he  would 
yet  turn  to  me  as  of  old. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  after  the 
funeral  had  taken  place  that  John 
himself  sent  for  me,  and  trembling 


with  an  undefined  dread,  I  obeyed 
the  summons.  He  was  standing 
by  the  study  window,  and  turned 
slowly  round  as  I  entered.  His 
deep  black  contrasted  strongly 
with  his  pale  face  and  bowed 
figure,  especially  with  his  face,  on 
which  suffering  had  traced  deep 
lines,  whilst  his  hair  was  quite 
gray. 

*  John,' I  exclaimed,  *my  bro- 
ther !  let  me  be  with  you,  only 
let  me  come  to  you !'  And  I  clung 
to  him  as  I  spoke. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  me ;  but 
it  was  a  cold  unloving  embrace, 
and  chilled  me  as  much  as  a 
repulse. 

'  Harriette,'  he  replied,  and  his 
voice  had  but  the  echo  of  its  for- 
mer tone,  *•  I  told  you  once  that  if 
Dora  died,  we  could  never  be  the 
same  again.  I  shall  try  to  forgive 
you,  Harriette,  for  it  was  her  last 
wish ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
you,  and  think  that,  perhaps,  hat 
for  you,  my  darling  might  still  be 
here.' 

'  0  John,  that  cannot  be  !  It 
was  no  act  of  mine,'' 

*  The  sufferings  she  endured  at 
your  hands,  Harriette,  humanly 
speaking,  caused  her  last  illness, — 
an  illness  from  which,  when  her 
trials  came,  she  had  not  strength 
to  rally.  You  knew  she  needed 
care — did  you  give  it  herf 

A  remembrance  of  the  cold 
night,  when  the  dark  outline  of 
her  figure  on  the  bed  had  half  ap- 
pealed to  my  pity,  flashed  before 
me,  and  I  made  no  reply. 

*  She  came  to  this  house  a  short 
year  ago,  prepared  to  be  the  sun- 
shine of  my  old  age,  and  she 
might  have  been ;  but  a  shadow,  a 
blighty  fell  upon  us,  and  that 
blight  was  yow,  Harriette.' 

'  O  John,  and  I  had  so  loved 
you!' 

*  What  was  your  love  1  It 
could  sacrifice  nothing ;  it  had  no 
mercy.' 
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Had  he  no  mercy  ?  Could  this 
hard  atom  man  be  my  brother) 

'  John,'  I  said,  *  let  the  future 
expiate  the  past.  If  I  hare  erred, 
it  has  been  through  a  jealous  love, 
exactiag  on  your  behalf,  but  al- 
i^ays  meaning  for  the  best.  You 
are  unjust — ' 

'  TMs  is  no  time  for  recrimina- 
tions, Haniette ;  I  have  sent  for 
you  to-day  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
made  arrangements  for  leaving 
The  Cedars.' 

*  Leave  The  Cedars  T 

*  Yes.' 

I  saw  an  openiag  to  his  heart, 
a  link  that  would  bind  me  to  him 
in  the  future. 

*John,'  I  said,  'leave  your 
child  with  me,  and  I  will  devote 
my  life  to  its  care  and  well-being. 
You  cannot  take  it  with  you,  and 
if  I  fail  in  one  act  of  duty,  may  I 
never  be  forgiven  I* 

A  look  of  positive  horror  crept 
over  his  face. 

'Harriette,'  he  exclaimed,  and 
his  voice  was  shaking  with  emo- 
tion, *  I  would  sooner  trust  Dora's 
child  to  the  merest  stranger  than 
to  you.  Never  think  of  it,  never 
hope  for  it;  for  that  is  as  utterly  im- 
possible as  that  I  can  ever  again 
feel  towards  you  as  I  once  did.' 

Was  this  the  ending  of  what  I 
now  found  had  been  so  strong  a 
hope  within  me  1  Tears  choked  my 
speech. 

*  Wherever  I  go  I  take  the  lit- 
tle Dora  with  me.  God  knows 
that  without  that  new  tie  to  earth 
I  should  wish  myself  sleeping  in 
my  grave  \  but  I  have  promised  to 
live  for  her  sake,  and  I  shall  try. 
This  house,  Harriette,  will  be  at 
your  service,  to  occupy  or  not,  as 
you  think  best ;  I  shall  write  oc- 
casionally, and  if  ever  you  need 
anything,  I  will  endeavour  to 
supply  it.' 

*  0  my  brother,  when  all  I 
shall  ever  need  will  be  your  love, 
when  all  I  have  is  you  !' 


'Harriette,  if  it  will  be  any 
consolation  to  you  in  the  days  to 
come,  remember  I  have  forgiven 
you,  and,  as  a  seal  to  that  foigive- 
ness,  once  again  I  take  you  in  my 
arms  and  kiss  you.  As  I  wish  you 
good-bye,  not  for  the  sake  of  our 
old  love,  Harriette,  not  because 
we  were  children  at  the  same  mo- 
ther's knee,  but  because  of  my 
promise  to  the  dead,  I  say  GU)d 
forgive  you,  Harriette,  as  I  do^  and 
as  she  didJ 

I  could  not  answer  a  word  as 
he  put  me  gently  from  him,  so  I 
remained  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
John  sank  into  a  chair,  and  lean- 
ing his  head  on  the  table,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

I  heard  her  name  on  his  lips, 
a  cry  of  mute  anguish  for  the 
dead,  who  would  never  come  at 
his  call  again. 

I  turned  slowly,  and  tottered 
from  the  room.  I  was  an  older 
woman  by  ten  years  after  that  in- 
terview— ten  years  compressed  in- 
to one  short  half-hour. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  DID  not  see  my  brother  again, 
for  he  went  away  very  early  the 
next  morning,  taking  with  him 
the  nurse  and  child.  I  wandered 
into  the  deserted  rooms,  where  all 
had  lately  been  so  redolent  of  life, 
and  found  them  empty.  I  had 
not  expected  that  he  would  leave 
in  this  way ;  I  had  hoped  to  see 
him  again,  hoped  he  would  relent. 

Anne  remained  behind  in 
charge — Anne,  whose  instructions 
were  to  wait  upon  and  look  after 
me,  always  supposing  I  should 
live  at  The  Cedars.  Other  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  with 
the  same  idea,  and  letters  and  di- 
rections left ;  but  I  at  once  deter- 
mined not  to  continue  a  day 
longer  than  I  could  help  under 
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shelter  of  a  house  where  my  pre- 
sence had  heen  supposed  to  haye 
caused  so  much  misery,  and  where 
my  brother  would  no  longer  live 
with  me,  preferring  to  become  a 
solitary  wanderer. 

Even  Anne,  who  had  been 
with  us  so  many  years,  seemed 
changed.  She  had  acted  as 
Dora's  constant  attendant  during 
her  illness,  and  instead  of  looking 
as  she  used  to  do,  bright  and 
cheerfid,  I  often  surprised  her  sit- 
ting in  her  late  mistress's  room, 
with  her  apron  thrown  over  her 
head,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

When  I  told  her  that  I  should 
not  remain,  she  begged  I  would 
not  decide  in  a  hurry,  knowing 
her  master  wished  me  to  be  at 
The  Cedars,  and  well  taken  care 
of;  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind. 
I  would  accept  no  favour,  but  far 
rather  live  on  my  own  small  in- 
come than  be  dependent.  So  I 
packed  up  my  clothes  and  personal 
belongings,  and  wishing  good-bye 
to  all  the  old  familiar  things,  left 
John's  home  on  a  bright  summer's 
day,  and  took  my  journey  to  the 
North,  where  I  had  determined  to 
reside,  at  all  events  for  the  present, 
not  with  any  friends,  for  I  shrank 
from  question  and  sympathy,  but 
in  a  modest  little  cottage  far  up 
in  the  Cumberland  mountains; 
and  it  was  in  this  spot  that  I 
passed  away  many  years  of  my 
life. 

Letters  in  John's  handwriting, 
and  bearing  different  post- marks, 
came  at  regular  intervals.  He 
generally  spoke  of  himself  as  be- 
ing well,  and  also  of  little  Dora ; 
but  he  made  no  mention  of  re- 
turning to  England,  and  expressed 
no  desire  to  see  me,  whilst  I,  on 
the  contrary,  growing  old  without 
cares  or  interests,  longed  to  look 
upon  his  face  once  before  I  died. 

This  longing  at  last  took  such 
possession  of  me  that  I  determined 


to  pay  a  visit  to  The  Cedars,  to  see 
Anne,  to  stand  again  in  the  old 
rooms,  and  feel  that  all  my  past 
life  had  not  been  a  dream.  It 
was  ten  years  now  since  I  had  left. 
Ten  years  out  of  a  life  that  is 
journeying  steadily  downwards 
make  a  huge  gap ;  so  in  the  sum- 
mer-time I  began  my  travels,  and 
on  a  glorious  July  day,  like  as  I 
had  done  before,  I  oncQ  more  left 
the  little  Kingsnorth  station,  and 
walked  across  the  fields  to  The 
Cedars. 

'It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  go- 
ing over  that  time  again — agoing 
home  to  John  and  his  wife.  The 
birds  were  singing,  the  sun  shin- 
ing, and  all  Nature  was  putting  on 
her  most  attractive  colours.  As  I 
neared  the  outside  palings  by  the 
laurel  entrance,  I  felt  a&aid  to 
enter ;  so  I  crept  round  under  the 
shelter  of  trees  which  had  been 
shrubs  ten  years  ago,  but  which 
now  clustered  thickly  over  my 
head.  The  house  looked  exactly 
the  same — the  jasmine  and  wes- 
teria  twined  round  the  portico, 
and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  mag- 
nolias and  early  summer  roses  per- 
fumed the  air.  The  soft  green 
lawn  looked  like  a  velvet  carpet, 
and  the  wide  branches  of  the 
cedars  cast  their  long  shadows 
across  it. 

Presently  I  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  footstep,  which  passed  . 
close  by  where  I  was  standing. 
Was  I  dreaming,  or  was  it  Dora 
heraelf  risen  from  the  grave  ?  The 
outline  of  a  face  I  remembered  so 
well;  the  golden  hair  hanging 
over  the  shoulders ;  even  the  white 
dress  and  little  blue-kid  shoes.  I 
held  my  breath  as,  singing  some 
soft  little  air,  the  apparition  went 
slowly  by,  and  down  the  walk  to- 
wards the  entrance-gate.  Present- 
ly the  form  of  an  old  man  appear- 
ed behind  it,  and  the  fairy  figure 
in  white  flew  to  meet  him,  now 
clinging  to  him,  now  dancing  on 
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in  front,  now  stopping  to  be  fold- 
ed in  his  arms,  till  at  last,  with 
both  her  hands  holding  his,  and 
her  golden  head  resting  lovingly 
on  his  arm,  the  vision  of  the  old 
man  and  the  girl  disappeared 
through  the  portico,  leaving  only 
the  echo  of  their  voices  behind. 

I  held  on  to  the  palings.  I 
had  not  come  to  see  this ;  I  had 
not  expected  it.  Was  it  really 
my  brother]  Ten  years  had  laid 
a  heavy  hand  upon  him ;  his  hair 
was  white  as  snow,  his  figure  bent, 
his  step  infirm.  But  Dora — Dora 
lived  again  in  that  child  of  ten 
summers ;  she  was  the  Dora  I  had 
« first  known — the  girl  who  had 
come  between  me  and  all  future 
happiness  as  my  brother's  wife, 
and  she  was  JohrCa  child, 

I  had  seen  his  face  lit  up  for 
the  Dora  of  other  days  with  such 
intense  love,  such  agonised  mis- 
givings, that  I  thought  it  could 


wear  no  deeper  expression.  But 
I  saw  it  again  that  day,  and 
another  light  was  there,  difierent, 
perhaps,  but  softer,  holier — the 
love  of  a  father  for  the  child  of 
a  dead  wife,  the  sole  remaining 
link  between  him  and  a  moss- 
grown  grave. 

I  never  thought  of  entering 
into  their  house,  now  that  I  knew 
who  was  there.  It  was  enough 
for  me  that  I  had  seen  them — 
more  than  I  expected ;  and  I  felt 
that  there  was  once  again  bright- 
ness in  the  old  home,  and  that  / 
was  best  away.  So,  as  I  had  come, 
I  went  silently  back  to  my  little 
cottage  in  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. 

Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  see 
John  again.  Perhaps,  if  I  were 
dying,  he  would  come  to  me,  and 
I  should  read  the  forgiveness  I 
have  so  longed  for  written  on  his 
face. 


LADY  MAY  1 


Tender  light  in  your  eyes, 

Lady  May ! 

Soft  delight  in  your  sighs, 

Lady  May  ! 

And  dimpled  cheeks  beaming 

Too  brightly  for  seeming  ; 
What  does  it  mean, 
Lady  May] 


Ah,  that  musical  treat. 

Lady  May  I 

Was  e'er  music  so  sweet. 

Lady  May  ] 

Sweet  voices  were  trilling. 

Young  pulses  were  thrilling 
To  the  muaicj  I  ween, 
Lady  May  I 
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4^8  Lady  May! 

And  that  opera-box, 

Lady  May ! 
Where  somebodij  knocks, 

Lady  May ! 
And  where  somebody  came — 
*  Just  for  court's y,'  'twas  plain — 
What  did  it  mean, 
Lady  May  1 

Ah,  that  whisper  so  sweet. 

Lady  May ! 
When  two  hands  chanced  to  meet. 

Lady  May ! 
And  the  stage  held  all  eyes, 
While  with  breathless  surprise 

You  woke  from — a  dream. 

Lady  May  1 

How  the  dimpled  cheeks  flushed, 

Lady  May ! 
Baby-roses  new  blushed. 

Lady  May ! 
From  the  garden  of  bliss, 
Warmed  to  life  by  a  kiss, 
Strange  did  it  seem. 

Lady  May  1 

Under  wimple  and  cloak. 

Lady  May  1 
Love  has  surely  awoke. 

Lady  May ! 
And  he  sighs  for  release. 
Passion  pleading  with  peace. 

As  the  leaf  with  the  stream, 

Lady  May  ? 

Clasp  your  dream  to  your  breast. 

Lady  May ! 
Let  it  linger  and  rest, 

Lady  May ! 
Loose  the  shimmering  pearls 
From  those  dusk-darkened  curls. 
And  believe  you  are  blest, 

Lady  May  1  rita. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

time's  revenge. 

I  WAS  to  have  one  more  barren 
triumph,  and  in  a  quarter  where 
I  had  never  thought  of  looking 
for  it. 

Though  society  in  general  might 
still  write  down  Mr.  and  A&s. 
Gerard  as  the  happiest  of  couples, 
and  regard  with  envy  so  brilliant 
a  partnership,  there  was  one,  be- 
sides myself,  forced  to  see  nearer, 
and  over  whom  the  unwelcome 
knowledge  was  creeping  that  this 
fine  temple  of  Hymen,  this  gay 
palace  of  fortune,  was  little  better 
than  a  whited  tomb. 

Jasper's  mother,  my  old  enemy, 
—the  time  had  come  for  her,  wit- 
nessing the  match  she  had  set  her 
heart  upon  and  done  her  utmost, 
both  by  direct  influence  and  in- 
direct manoeuvring,  to  bring 
about,  to  recognise  its  threatening 
outcome :  nothing  less  than  the 
gradual  overthrow  of  her  son's 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  in- 
dividual prosperity. 

My  feeling  towards  her  had 
altered  with  time.  All  resent- 
ment had  died  out.  Coolly  speak- 
ing, no  one  could  blame  her  for 
the  part  she  had  played.  Grant- 
ing that  she  had  been  averse  to 
the  prospect  of  having  me  for  a 
daughter-in-law — a  girl  with  a 
scraped  hundred  or  two  a  year  for 
a  dowry,  and  a  suspicion  of  ec- 
centricity, waywardness,  or  at 
least  laxity  in  her  worship  of '  the 
thing' about  her — ^Mrs.  Greraid  had 
A  right  as  a  parent,  perhaps,  to 
use  all  fair  means  to  prevent  it. 
Iife=etrife,  it  is  said,  and  in  war 
all  is  fair.     Had  Jasper   never 


swerved,  never  had  a  mind  to  be 
blindfolded,  to  lose  the  distinction 
between  trifling  and  earnest,  and, 
knowing  Hilda  divinely  fair, 
to  seek  to  know  no  further,  she 
could  not  have  done  it.  The 
masculine  will  must  have  con- 
quered, and  the  mother  have  come 
round  in  the  end.  Now  I  must 
pity,  and  only  pity,  her.  Here  was 
a  cold  and  undemonstrative  na- 
ture, a  well-adjusted  piece  of  femi- 
nine clockwork,  one  to  whom 
good  appearances  and  decorum 
were  paramount  considerations, 
disturbed  past  the  possibility  of 
composure  by  the  very  forces  she 
had  set  in  motion,  harried  to 
death  by  a  ceaseless,  painful  anx- 
iety, stronger  than  that  second 
nature  of  gentility  and  propriety 
which  bade  her  conceal  all  emo- 
tion, stronger  than  the  semi- 
ludicrous,  semi-heroical  principle 
of  humbug,  that  leads  us  to  flaunt 
our  signal '  AU  serene,'  in  the  face 
of  the  outer  circle,  throughout  our 
own  depression,  disgrace,  and  des- 
pair. 

To  a  lonely  woman,  such  a& 
Mrs.  Gerard,  the  outer  circle 
meant  all  the  world,  Jasper  only 
excepted. 

Hilda  detested  her  already — 
and  Jasper^s  wife  was  a  good 
hater.  Old  Mrs.  Gerard  was 
shrewd  and  critical ;  not  prudish, 
but  rather  particular.  The  life  of 
flirtations  and  extreme  dissipation 
she  had  thought  harmless,  nay, 
the  right  thing,  for  the  high- 
spirited,  much-courted  Miss  Jar- 
vis,  had  a  very  different  signtfl- 
cance,  and  was  calculated  to 
displease,  nay,  to  shock,  her  when 
continued  and  persisted  in  by  her 
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son's  wife.  Mrs.  Jasper  Gerard's 
notorious  coquetry  might  be  mere 
thoughtless  vanity,  but  it  was 
bad  taste  and  indecorous,  and 
had  given  rise  to  more  than  one 
passage  of  arms  between  her  and 
her  mother-in-law.  The  latter 
was  a  woman  who  never  shrank 
from  speaking  the  most  disagree- 
able home  truths,  and  words  more 
plain  than  polite  were  said  to  have 
run  high  between  the  two.  Hil- 
da's retorts  to  such  remonstrances 
were  obvious :  *  If  Jasper  wished 
for  a  wife  to  bury  her  in  the 
country,  if  what  he  wanted  was  a 
housekeeper  to  look  after  the 
stores  and  visit  the  poor,  he  ought 
never  to  have  married  me.'  She 
had  quite  thrown  off  the  pretty 
hypocritical  deference  and  as- 
sumed sympathy  which  had  won 
the  mother's  approval  long  ago, 
and  from  the  pointed  spite  of  the 
younger  woman,  and  the  chill  for- 
mality of  the  elder,  shown  in  their 
manner  to  each  other  when  they 
met  in  society,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  breach  was  a  deep  one, 
and  not  the  less  irremediable  for 
not  being  open.  On  Hilda's  part 
the  ill-feeling,  which  she  was 
obliged  to  keep  pent  up  and  dis- 
guised, thus  grew  more  sour  and 
virulent. 

'Deliver  me  from  that  woman,' 
she  said  to  me  one  day  vindictive- 
ly ;  'she  shall  not  come  near  my 
house  oftener  than  I  can  help  it.' 

She  gained  her  point  by  a  regu- 
lar system  of  petty  provocation, 
practised  against  her  mother-in- 
law  in  a  thousand  little  ways, 
such  as  only  women,  fortunately, 
ever  think  of,  putting  her  femi- 
nine tact  to  sinister  usage  to 
convey  delicate  insults,  slight  in- 
effable annoyances  of  a  kind  that 
Mrs.  Gerard  could  not  brook.  So 
soon  she  ceased  as  far  as  possible 
to  expose  herself  to  such  treatment. 

But,  though  Hilda  might  thus 
shield   herself  ftom  domiciliary 


visits,  she  could  not  stop  those 
chilling  eyes  from  keeping  a  sharp, 
censorious,  detective-like  scrutiny 
over  her  in  society. 

Everybody  divined  the  hostility 
between  them,  and  everybody 
pitied  Hilda,  saying  expressively, 
*  What  a  mother-in-law  I* 

Old  Mrs.  Gerard  was  thoroughly 
unpopular — like  nearly  all  of  her 
sex  who  intimidate.  (Why  is  it 
that  we  like  the  man  and  hate  the 
woman  we  fear  ?)  Unsympathetic 
female  natures,  whatever  their  high 
deserts,  must  forego  the  sunlight  of 
general  affection. 

Mrs.  Gerard  had  sterling  quali- 
ties ;  a  force  of  principle,  an  hon- 
esty and  right-mindedness,  which 
entitled  her  to  no  slight  admira- 
tion. Young  people  were  apt  to 
hold  them  cheap,  imagining  that, 
because  everybody  professes  to  be 
sincere  and  upright,  these  virtues 
may  be  found  for  the  asking. 
Those  who  had  learnt  their  rarity 
valued  them  more  justly  in  Mrs. 
Gerard.  She  was  a  noble,  though 
not  an  ennobling,  character.  She 
was  capable  of  devoted  acts  of  self- 
sacriffce,  but  the  very  kindest  ser- 
vices she  took  care  to  perform  so 
ungraciously  as  to  destroy  their 
charm — like  those  head -masters 
who  make  a  point  of  never  pre- 
senting a  pupil  with  a  prize  with- 
out at  the  same  time  carefully 
impressing  upon  him  that  Im  does 
not  deserve  it. 

Her  life,  too,  was  narrow,  dreary, 
and  shackledl  True  she  had 
grown  to  her  bonds,  approved, 
liked  them,  and  would  have  had 
them  laid  on  all  mankind.  But 
she  had  few  active  pleasures  to 
set  against  the  keen  trouble  now 
haunting  her — such  distrust  of 
Hilda,  roused  by  the  increasing 
leakage  of  a  hateful  insincerity 
and  heartless  readiness  to  trifle 
with  the  welfare  of  others,  as 
filled  her  with  fear  and  remorse  on 
Jasper's  account. 
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Yet  beyond  sucli  flEUsts  as  that 
Hilda  waltzed  too  mucli  and 
too  indiscriminately,  dressed  too 
showily  and  extravagantly,  laid 
herself  out  too  exclusively  for 
frivolous  pleasure  and  conquests, 
Mrs.  Gerard  had  no  charges  to 
bring  against  her. 

Her  fears,  for  being  indefinite, 
were  probably  all  the  more  grave 
and  painful.  No  possibility  so 
dark,  no  catastrophe  so  terrible, 
but  an  alert  imagination  will  fore- 
cast it,  and  suffer  almost  as  much 
as  though  from  the  certain  know- 
ledge that  it  is  pending. 

One  afternoon — ^it  was  in  May 
— ^I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
and  call  upon  Hilda.  The  forms 
of  civility  had  to  be  kept  up  be- 
tween us,  or  they  would  in  our 
case  have  become  too  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  That  two  idle 
ladies,  old  friends  like  ourselves, 
should  live  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  each  other,  and  never  visit, 
would  have  seemed  so  strange  as 
to  set  talkers  to  account  for  it, 
which  they  would  not  have  failed 
to  do  in  a  wrong  way. 

It  was  towards  four  o'clock. 
As  I  approached  the  house-door 
I  saw  on  the  steps  another  visitor 
coming  away.  The  tall  athletic 
figure,  reddish  hair  and  beard, 
were  not  be  mistaken.  It  was 
Leopold  Meredith. 

For  a  moment  I  stopped  short 
with  surprise.  He  turned  away 
in  the  opposite  direction,  without 
noticing  me,  and  presently  dis- 
appeared round  the  comer  of  the 
street  He  seemed  unusually 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  there 
was  another  expression  on  his 
countenance,  not  new,  but  that 
came  out  with  a  boldness  that 
startled  me  :  the  stamp  of  the 
ruthless  self-confidence,  self-every- 
thing  of  a  man  whose  Ego  goes  on 
its  way  with  no  more  compunc- 
tion than  a  Juggernaut  car,  to 


trample  on  whatever  shall  fall 
before  it  en  route. 

What  was  he  doing  here  ?  I  had 
heard  no  news  of  him  or  his  wife 
for  months,  and  lately  my  hopeful 
fancy  had  sometimes  pictured  them 
subsiding  into  German  domestic 
life:  Leopold  quiescent  among  his 
pipes  and  boon  companions ;  So- 
phie reaching  the  perfection  of 
housewifery,  with  Francis  Joseph 
for  a  bond  of  union  between  them. 

I  found  Hilda  alone  amid  the 
artistic  paraphernalia  (for  pic- 
turesque upholstery  is  chic  this 
season)  of  her  drawing-room. 
After  the  first  few  words  there 
came  an  awkward  pause. 

'  I  did  not  know  the  Merediths 
were  in  England,'  I  observed 
significantly.  'Pray  have  they 
been  long  in  London  f  Do  they 
stayT 

Hilda  laughed,  a  constrained, 
disagreeable  little  laugh,  but  there 
was  a  ring  of  latent  exultation  in 
it  and  in  her  voice  as  she  replied, 

'  Ah,  of  course  you  must  have 
met  him  just  now  as  he  left  the 
house.     Did  you  speak  to  him  f 

'  He  did  not  see  me.' 

'  Odd  news  from  that  quarter, 
Maisie.  It  is  old  news  to  me, 
but  I  daresay  you  have  heard  no- 
thing. I,  for  my  part,  foresaw  it 
all  months  ago,  when  we  were  at 
Adlerberg.' 

*  You  foresaw  what? 

'  That  he  and  the  Grerman  heiress 
could  not  dwell  together  in  unity, 
or  dwell  together  at  all,  for  matter 
of  that,  much  longer.  Well,  things 
have  come  to  a  breach  at  last. 
That  is,  he  and  she  have  agreed 
to  a  kind  of — ^let  us  call  it  an 
amicable  separation.' 

'  A  separation  1'  I  repeated. 

'Why,  yes,  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  No  scandal,  you 
know.  Incompatibility  of  temper, 
and  so  on.  The  world  is  to  believe 
that  he  has  come  over  to  England 
on  business.     So  he  has.     But 
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meanwhile  Sophie  of  her  own  ac- 
cord has  gone  back  to  her  father 
with  her  odious  little  boy,  and 
the  quarrel  will  not  be  made  up 
again  in  a  hurry.' 

*  Poor  Sophie  !'  I  exclaimed  in- 
voluntarily. So  that  pie -crust 
domestic  bliss  of  hers  was  broken 
through. 

*  Poor  Sophie !'  mimicked  Hilda 
impatiently ; '  what  do  you  mean ) 
Because  she  brought  Leopold  the 
little  money  that  made  her  worth 
marrying,  was  he  to  submit  to  let 
her  make  the  rest  of  his  life  in- 
tolerable by  her  temper  and 
whims  ]* 

'  I  mean/  said  I  steadily,  ^  that 
I  am  sure  she  made,  and  would 
make,  Leopold  Meredith  an  admir- 
able wife,  so  long  as  he  treated 
her  fairly.  Once,  even,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  chance  of  their  life  to- 
gether settling  down  into  a  calm 
that  might  last,  and  I  am  sorry 
the  chance  has  fallen  to  the 
ground — ^sony  for  her  sake,  not 
hk: 

^  She  was  a  little  fool,'  said 
Hilda  angrily. 

*  She  was  foolislily  fond  of  him, 
I  own  ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  drift- 
ing into  a  kind  of  content  once, 
and  Sophie  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  very,  very  little.' 

Hilda  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*  She  would  worry  any  husband 
she  had  to  death  with  her  tongue,' 
she  said,  laughing  flippantly. 
*  Leopold  has  had  a  happy  release. 
Poor  fellow !  what  he  must  have 
gone  through  nobody  knows. 
However,  the  termagant  with  the 
flaxen  hair  has  packed  herself  off 
with  her  grievances,  and  her  cur- 
tain lectures,  and  her  hysterics, 
and  her  spoilt  child,  back  to  old 
Von  Seckendorf,  where  she  may 
talk  over  Leopold's  enormities 
from  morning  till  night,  and  wel- 
come. Leo  has  come  to  enjoy  a 
few  months'  change  and  peace  in 
London.' 


Advice,  most  assuredly^  is  one 
of  those  good  things  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  I 
knew  the  effect  of  remonstrance 
here  would  be  worse  than  none, 
and  sought  in  vain  for  the  season- 
able word  I  longed  to  speak. 

'  He  is  to  stay  in  London  a  few 
months,'  I  repeated  mechanically^ 
lifting  my  eyes  to  her  &ce,  and 
thinking.  ^  wonder,  Hilda,  how 
much  that  may  mean  to  you  V 

She  did  not  flinch.  A  life-long 
habit  of  feigning  perpetually,  of 
learning  to  hide  all  spontaneous 
emotion,  because  spontaneous  emo- 
tion may  be  inconvenient,  may 
make  one  forget  one's  own  interest^ 
get  one  into  scrapes,  or  expose  one 
to  ridicule,  had  given  her  a  wonder- 
ful, fatal  power  of  self-controL  An 
equivocal  look  of  ill-omen  passed 
over  her  face ;  then  it  was  gone, 
she  half  smiled,  and  answered  me 
with  an  expressive  deprecatory 
little  gesture  of  helplessness  and 
ignorance. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At 
last  it  was  broken  by  Hilda  saying 
carelessly, 

'What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  yourselves  this  summer  and 
autumn  V 

'0,  Boregate,  as  usual,'  I  re- 
plied.   *  And  you  V 

^  We  are  looking  out  for  a  place 
somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood, 
within  reach  of  Bellairs,  you  know; 
if  only  we  can  find  anything  that 
will  do.  We  may  very  possibly 
go  down  there  for  two  or  three 
months  some  time  in  August.  I 
should  like  it ;  and  we  have  just 
heard  of  something  that  may,  per- 
haps, suit  us  exactly.  Jasper  has 
gone  down  to  look  at  it  to-day.' 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  servant  who  entered,  announc- 
ing a  visitor,  Mrs.  Gerard.  Hilda's 
whole  demeanour  changed  on  the 
instant.  I  was  one  of  the  few 
people  with  whom  she  did  not 
care  to  act  a  part.     For  her  mo- 
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the^•m-law*8  benefit  she  kept  a 
special  face  and  manner,  which, 
she  could  don  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. A  minute  ago  she  had  been 
depressed,  constrained,  thought- 
ful, moody,  inactive ;  now  she  was 
up  in  arms,  ready,  willing  for  a 
fhiy.  She  must  have  the  first 
shot,  too. 

'  Ah,'  as  she  rose  and  went  to 
meet  her,  with  a  sweeping  ap- 
proach and  efifusive  embrace,  '  of 
all  unexpected  pleasures  this  is 
the  last  I  could  have  looked  for 
to-dayi  You  know  you  so  seldom 
honour  us  with  a  yisit,  that  I 
have  grown  to  consider  it  quite 
an  event,  worth  setting  the  bells 
ringing  for.  Ifow  I  wonder  to 
what  extraordinary  chance  I  am 
indebted  for  this? 

Mrs.  Gerard,  by  a  silent  gesture, 
seemed*  to  imply  that  she  declined 
the  combat.  Without  answering, 
she  inquired  if  Jasper  was  at  home.  ' 

'  I  expect  him  every  minute,' 
said  Hilda.  '  You  came  of  course 
in  order  to  see  him,  not  me. 
I  am  desperately  jealous,  I  must 
tell  you.  But  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  Eeally,  you  are  not  looking 
at  all  well  to-day-i^o  pale  and 
worried.' 

'  I  am  tired,'  she  said  shortly. 

'  Ah,  I  am  certain  you  attempt 
too  much,'  returned  Hilda  feel- 
ingly ; '  you  overtax  your  strength 
with  endless  charities  and  church 
services.  Good  works  are  all  very 
fine,  but  I  do  protest  against  your 
carrying  your  self-devotion  to  the 
point  of  making  yourself  ilL  Why 
distress  all  your  friends  for  the 
sake  of  the  shoeblacks  and  street 
Arabs  r 

She  kept  on  conversing  in  this 
style  for  the  next  ten  minutes, 
when  a  diversion  was  created  by 
the  simultaneous  entrance  of  two 
or  three  callers — gentlemen,  all 
young,  all  artless,  and  all  loud 
worshippers  of  this  great  goddess 
of  Mayfair,  Hilda  Gerard. 


It  was  a  rare  opportunity  for 
unmercifully  annoying  her  mo- 
ther-in-law. She  seized  and  im- 
proved it.  Ignoring  the  hitter's 
very  presence,  she  threw  herself 
entirely  into  the  entertainment  of 
her  three  admirers,  into  the  game 
of  canying  on  three  flirtations  at 
a  time,  and  carrying  them  to  the 
utmost  pitch  she  dared  under  the 
circumstances. 

Presently,  just  as  I  was  rising 
to  take  leave,  her  own  carnage 
was  announced,  on  which  she 
dismissed  her  obedient  servants 
three,  but  begged  me  not  to  go 
yet 

'  Jasper  will  be  sure  to  come  in 
by  and  by,'  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Gerard ;  *  you  will  like  to  wait  to 
see  him.  I  am  now  going  to  be 
very  rude ;  but  I  know  you  will 
excuse  my  running  ofif.  I  have 
fifty  thousand  things  to  do  in  my 
drive  this  afternoon.  I  consider 
you  as  quite  at  homo  here,  though 
you  do  come  so  seldom.  Maisie 
will  stay  and  keep  you  company 
till  Jasper  returns.' 

And  off  she  went.  I  moved 
towards  the  window,  and  stood 
there;  waited  till  Hilda  came 
out,  watched  her  step  into  her 
barouche,  and  drive  away — the 
pride  of  life  personified — ^with  a 
smile  on  her  face,  to  the  Park. 

Then  I  turned  round  to  Mrs. 
Gerard,  and  my  heart  went  out  to 
the  sad  woman  in  her  dismally 
neat,  black,  widow's  array,  with 
her  pale,  worn,  anxious  counte- 
nance, making  a  strange  picture 
there  in  the  midst  of  her  son's 
luxurious,  piquant,  blue -green 
drawing-room. 

I  felt  so  furious  with  Hilda  for 
her  behaviour,  that  at  first  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  say  anything. 
Then  I  made  some  trifling  obser- 
vation to  Mrs.  Gerard,  who  at- 
tempted to  reply,  but  broke  down 
in  the  effort  of  speaking,  and  there 
came  a  burst  of  tears  instead. 
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•  For  one  so  rigidly  undemonstra- 
tive, both  by  nature  and  principle, 
as  Mrs.  Gerard,  such  giving  way, 
"with  myself  of  all  people  there  to 
look  on,  meant  nothing  less  than 
despair.  The  worst  was  that, 
though  I  would  willingly  have 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  com- 
fort her,  it  would  all  have  been 
of  no  avail.  The  herbs  of  con- 
solation will  not  grow  or  live  in 
the  wilderness  through  which  she 
was  passing. 

I  spoke  at  last  desperately,  the 
only  words  I  could  muster, 

'  It  will  only  complete  Jasper^s 
unhappiness,  if  you  let  him  di^ 
cover  yours  also.' 
.  '  And  he  has  too  much  of  his 
own  ali'eady,  has  he  notf  she 
said  brokenly,  helpless  to  check 
the  paroxysm  of  grief  now  that 
for  once  it  had  got  the  upper 
hand  of  her.  '  It  kills  me  to  see 
it !'  she  continued  violently.  '  I 
am  afraid  too — afraid  for  him. 
You  don't  know  his  nature ;  no 
one  but  myself  does  that.  He 
cannot  let  things  go  easily.' 

*Notf  I  repeated,  incredu- 
lously. 

'  Ah,  that  is  your  mistake ;  it 
was  mine  too,'  she  continued,  in 
a  painful,  incoherent  manner. 
'  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  fair  or 
friendly  to  you ;  I  see  it  now.  I 
thought  it  was  for  the  best — hia 
best;  and  there,  I  have  ship- 
wrecked hiuL' 

She  might  say,  she  might  think 
that ;  but  it  was  Jasper  who  had 
shipwrecked  himself. 

'You  know  Hilda  despises 
those  men  in  her  heart,'  I  urged. 
'  She  likes  them  to  talk  and  to 
dance  with  by  the  hour;  but  it 
is  mere  vanity.' 

I  felt  guilty  as  I  spoke ;  for 
the  words,  though  literally  true, 
were  false,  given  as  balm  to  soothe 
her  uneasiness;  but  the  proud, 
hard  woman's  grief  had  touched 
me  inexpressibly,  and  I  longed 


to  say  something  to  mitigate  it, 
if  only  for  one  moment. 

'  Such  vanity,'  she  returned, 
'is  more  than  enough  to  ruin 
her ;  and  she  will  drag  down  Jas- 
per with  her,  if  she  can.' 

'  If !'  I  repeated  involuntarily. 

I  heard  his  footstep  on  the 
stairs  at  that  moment,  upon  which 
I  just  pressed  Mrs.  Gerard's  hand, 
and  left  the  room  silently. 

Meeting  Jasper  at  the  door,  I 
interchanged  formal  greetings  with 
him,  and  passed  on.  The  look  of 
intense  self- repression,  the  iron 
mask  his  face  now  always  wore, 
startled  me,  as  it  did  each  time  I 
saw  it,  just  as  though  it  were  a 
novel,  unfamiliar  feature. 

Such  was  the  odd  haphazard 
that  had  thrust  me  into  bis  mo- 
ther's confidence.  She  would  not 
love  me  the  better  for  it,  I  knew. 
Heserved  people  naturally  bate 
those  to  whom  in  a  weak  moment 
they  have  betrayed  their  sacred, 
secret  sorrows  of  heart.  Mrs. 
Gerard  never  spoke  of  hers  to  me 
again.  We  were  the  merest  ac- 
quaintances outwardly  still  when 
we  met.  But  after  that  day  I 
needed  no  special  revelation  to 
tell  me  what  desolating  trouble 
was  preying  on  her  mind,  as,  all 
through  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son, that  which  had  tormented 
her  as  a  mere  presage  began  to 
take  a  name  and  a  shape. 

Meredith,  it  was  true,  scrupu- 
lously avoided  going  to  their 
house;  but  he  was  constantly 
meeting  them  in  society.  Hilda 
in  her  intercourse  with  him  had 
become  an  enigma  of  caution,  and 
his  habitual  callousness  of  manner 
and  taciturnity  ofiered  very  little 
field  for  uncharitable  comment. 
Kot  even  gossips  ventured  to 
couple  his  name  and  Mrs.  Gerard's 
together,  so  far  as  to  tax  them 
with  a  flirtation* 

Was  it  all  over  between  them 
really  ?  Or  was  it  something  more 
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than  a  morbid  fancy ,  fathered  by 
the  revelations  of  hist  sammer, 
which  made  me  sospect  a  covert 
understanding  between  them?  Me- 
thoaght  others,  with  less  ground 
than  myself^  though  nearer  to 
Hilda,  had  begun  to  harbour  the 
thought — or  its  shadows. 

So  passed  June  and  July. 
August  came,  and  Mr.  Meredith 
went  to  Scotland ;  for  months  I 
heard  nothing  more  of  him,  and 
the  shadows  died  away. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  LAST  WALE  TOGETHER. 

Selsden  Coubt,  which  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Jasper  Gerard  had  taken 
for  the  autumn  season,  was  a 
goodly  country  house  in  an  ob- 
jectionable situation.  It  lay  in 
a  hollow;  the  heavy  road  by 
which  it  was  approached  was  the 
pet  antipathy  of  neighbouring 
coachmen,  and  next  to  impassable 
for  mud  in  bad  weather.  The 
steep,  sharp -twisting,  stony  hill 
leading  down  to  the  house  was, 
when  Selsden's  tenants  were  dull 
people,  put  forward  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  in  itself  for  irregularities 
in  calling  by  all  such  families  as 
had  a  tender  regard  for  the  feet 
of  their  horses  or  the  springs  of 
their  carriages.  Thus  I  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  hear  it 
spoken  of  at  Boregate  as  beyond 
visiting  range,  quite  out  of  the 
world,  although  the  distance  was 
only  eight  miles.  But  then 
hitherto  it  had  been  inhabited 
by  a  dull  old  couple,  who  never 
gave  parties,  or  invited  officers  and 
others  to  come  and  shoot  over 
their  grounds. 

The  advent  of  the  Gerards 
changed  everything.  Two  rich, 
handsome,  distinguished  young 
'somebodies'  could  not  possibly 


be  overlooked.  The  neighbours 
suddenly  discovered  that  Selsden 
was  perfectly  accessible — ^not  half 
so  far  as  they  had  always  ima- 
gined ;  the  hill  was  nothing,  and 
the  place  c];uurming  when  you  got 
there. 

It  was  a  gloomy  place  at  the 
best;  but  there  was  a  certain 
grand  air  about  it  that  may  have 
helped  to  recommend  it  to  Hilda. 
The  house  was  well  built  and 
spacious;  and  though  the  rough 
roads  offered  no  inducement  to 
her  to  drive  her  ponies  as  at  Bel- 
lairs,  it  was  a  good  country  for 
riding:  and  ride  she  did — every 
day,  and  in  all  weathers.  Then 
if,  as  she  had  said,  she  wished  to 
be  near  her  family,  Selsden  an- 
swered the  purpose  perfectly,  the 
property  stretching  away  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  Sir  John  Jar- 
vis's  park.  Only  for  those  who 
did  not  ride,  Selsden  and  Boregate 
were  practically  as  far  removed  as 
though  eighteen  rather  than  eight 
miles  lay  between  them. 

At  Boregate  we  were  estab- 
lished in  our  old  quarters  for  the 
autumn.  I  had  gone  there  re- 
solved not  to  seek  meeting  the 
Gerards,  and  I  never  did.  My 
desire  to  penetrate  into  the  prison- 
house  of  their  present  fortunes 
seemed  to  me  to  have  died  out, 
over-satisfied,  perhaps;  and  I 
tried  to  close  my  ears  and  eyes 
for  a  while  to  them  and  their 
good  or  ill-hap.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Occasional  meetings  were 
unavoidable ;  sometimes  it  would 
be  out  driving,  sometimes  at  a 
party  at  Bellairs  or  at  another 
country  house;  and  I  appeared 
to  myself  to  have  acquired,  where 
they  were  concerned,  an  uncom- 
fortably vivid  power  of  perception 
and  divination,  like  the  sharpness 
of  a  Bed  Indian,  to  whom  a 
broken  flower,  a  bent  twig,  foot- 
prints unnoticeable  to  unpractised 
eyes,  tell  the  tale  of  the  tracks 
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a3id  what  has  passed  along  it. 
The  merest  trifles  would  thrust 
themselves  on  mj  observation, 
and  suffice  to  reveal  a  whole  his- 
tory, telling  me,  without  my  ask- 
ing, what  was  passing;  or  rather 
what  had  passed,  between  them. 

More  than  one  endeavour  on 
Jasper's  part  to  put  things  on  a 
footing,  if  not  of  sympathy— that 
being  impossible — of  sincerity  and 
good-will,  ever  met  and  frustrated 
by  persistent  reserve  on  Hilda's 
side ;  by  simulation,  or  rather  an 
affectation  of  content  and  uncon- 
cern, that  scarcely  pretended  to 
be  more  than  what  it  really  was — 
a  convenient  cloak  for  the  true 
state  of  mind — and  that  brought 
such  advances  to  a  dead -lock. 
Forbearance  was  the  word  now, 
the  one  word,  now  that  he  realised 
their  absolute  estrangement  of 
soul.  Looking  on,  I  saw  no  end, 
no  cure,  an  eternity  of  failure  and 
ill.     Yet  with  no  open  rupture : 

'Nothing  was  to  see 
But  calm  and  concord ;  where  a  speech 

was  due, 
There  came  the  speech— where  smiles 

were  wanted  too, 
Smiles  were  as  ready.' 

But  the  worst  fears  Mrs.  Gerard's 
motherly  love  might  suggest, 
would  scarcely  reach  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  reality — transcend  it, 
never. 

Selsden  Court.  Once  only  I 
went  over  to  call  there.  My 
mother  was  so  puzzled  at  my  re- 
luctance to  pay  the  visit,  and  my 
repeated  excuses  for  putting  it 
off,  that  one  afternoon,  when,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  she  proposed 
the  drive,  I  consented  to  accom- 
pany her. 

We  found  Hilda  at  home  and 
alone.  Till  yesterday  she  had  had 
a  friend  staying  with  her.  Miss 
Harvey  by  name,  a  girl  I  had  often 
seen  about  with  her  in  London, 
and  whom  I  regarded  with  an 
instinctive  aversion  and  mistrust. 
She  was  stylish  and  clever,  but 


palpably  intriguing  and  insincere, 
and  I  was  rather  relieved  to  find 
her  flown.  Jasper,  Hilda  informed 
us,  had  that  very  afternoon  been 
obliged  to  go  up  to  fulfil  a  busi- 
ness engagement  in  London,  but 
was  to  return  the  next  day. 
Selsden,  always  dull,  seemed  im- 
measurably so  this  autumnal 
afternoon,  in  spite  of  its  fine-lady 
tenant.  It  was  unlike  Hilda 
volimtarily  to  immure  herself  in 
such  a  melancholy  place,  a  very 
mausoleum  travestied  into  a 
country  home.  It  might  be  my 
lively  imagination,  or  it  might  be 
the  damp  day;  but  everything 
appeared  to  me  to  suggest  the 
vault  and  to  smell  of  decay.  For 
me  there  were  skeletons  behind 
those  stately  ancestral  pictures 
of  the  dead,  mildew  lurked 
under  the  resplendent  white-and- 
gold  paper,  moth  and  mould 
in  the  substantial  monumental 
old  furniture.  We  walked  with 
Hilda  through  the  suite  of  recep- 
tion-rooms, into  which  the  sun 
never  shone,  opening  upon  agarden 
that  would  look  ead,  despite  the 
care  and  money  bestowed  upon 
it  Cypresses,  only,  should  have 
grown  there.  In  the  midst  of 
this  there  was  Hilda  herself,  with 
youth  and  beauty  all  but  inviolate 
still;  but  what  sort  of  content, 
what  possible  hope,  in  her  heart  ? 
Her  look  I  thought  strange,  her 
manner  unusual.  There  was  ex- 
citement somewhere;  she  talked 
by  fits,  and  rather  unconnectedly. 

My  mother  for  a  while  con- 
tinued to  expatiate  naively  on 
the  delicious  calm  and  solitude 
of  the  place.  Calm  enough,  in  all 
conscience.  Something  too  much 
of  that  death-like  droop  and  still- 
ness. Even  she  began  to  perceive 
it  was  oppressive  at  last. 

^Do  you  not  find  it  a  little, 
just  a  little,  lonely?'  she  asked 
mildly,  as  we  rose  to  go;  'and 
with  Mr.  Gerard  away,  too.' 
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'  We  have  not  been  alone  for  a 
single  week  since  we  came  two 
months  ago/  Hilda  replied.  '  We 
have  had  a  regular  succession  of 
visitors,  and  I  shall  quite  ei^joy 
the  quiet  for  a  change.  Jasper 
returns  to-morrow  nighty  you 
know.' 

She  spoke  the  last  words  in  a 
tone  whose  carelessness  strack 
me  as  so  studied,  that  inrolun- 
tarily  I  looked  up  quickly  into 
her  face.    Her  eyes  fell. 

Impossible  to  describe  the  queer, 
unaccountable,  indefinite  fore- 
boding that  took  hold  of  me. 
I  did  not  shake  it  off  until  we 
had  left  Selsden  and  its  shadows 
far  behind,  and  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  the  pure  air 
met  us.  I  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief! 

'They  cannot  possibly  stay 
many  weeks  more  in  so  cheerless 
a  place,'  said  my  mother  decisively, 
as  we  drove  on,  no  longer  bound 
by  politeness  to  praise  that  roof, 
now  we  were  not  under  it. 

'  I  have  heard  that  the  shooting 
is  good,'  said  I  vaguely. 

'Well,  I  daresay  it  may  be. 
But  it  is  surely  a  dreadful  den  for 
a  lady.' 

'It  was  Hilda's  own  choice. 
She  pressed  Mr.  Gerard  to  take  it. 
Besides,  she  rides  everywhere.' 

'She  does  indeed,'  said  my 
mother  significantly,  shaking  her 
head  and  sighing.  '  I  suppose  it 
is  all  right ;  but  in  my  young  days 
the  fashions  were  very  different.' 

Hilda's  fearless  horsemanship 
had  years  ago  been  the  admiration 
of  all  the  country  side.  But  old- 
fashioned  people  were  apt  to  look 
disapprovingly  upon  certain  ways 
of  hers  they  thought  too  inde- 
pendent, and  which  I  had  lately 
heard  discussed  in  detail  at  Bore- 
gate. 

For  instance,  when  it  suited  her 
pleasure,  and  anything  prevented 
Jasper  from  accompanying  her, 


Mrs.  Gerard  would  often  ride  out 
alone,  and  without  the  usual  es- 
cort of  a  servant 

These  solitary  excursions  had 
been  at  first  confined  to  Selsden 
itself;  then  extended  to  Bellairs^ 
her  home  also,  in  a  sense,  and  very 
near.  Where  was  the  harm  in 
this?  As  a  child  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  seour  the  paternal 
acres  all  day  long  on  her  pony ; 
as  a  young  lady  to  ride  freely 
about  the  park,  at  least,  without  a 
groom  at  her  horse's  heels.  Sels- 
den and  Bellairs  were  such  close 
neighbours,  with  only  a  stretch  of 
down  between.  A  short  canter 
brought  her  from  one  tcTthe  other, 
and  there  was  seldom  anybody 
but  an  agricultural  labourer  to  see 
or  be  shocked.  But  sometimes 
she  had  ridden  round  by  Boregate, 
once  or  twice  gone  as  far  as  Lock- 
haven.  This  was  a  gay^  noisy, 
populous  seaport,  and  to  be  met 
riding  alone  on  its  outskirts  was 
enough  to  originate  among  gossips 
there  the  report  and  belief  that 
this  was  her  constant  practice. 

Thus,  though  such  masculine 
independence  was  reckoned  very 
'fast'  and  objectionable,  her  ap- 
paritions, however  rare,  excited  no 
surprise. 

We  were  in  October.  The  au- 
tumnal gales  had  set  in  with  un- 
usual violence  that  year,  and  the 
season  was  wet  and  wild.  On  the 
afternoon  of  our  visit  to  Selsden 
there  had  been  a  lull,  which  was 
followed  in  the  night  by  heavy 
rain. 

Then  b^an  one  of  those  utterly 
reprobate  wet  days,  when  all 
weather-vices,  even  those  usually 
counted  incompatible,  meet  and 
run  riot — wild  wind,  soaking  tor- 
rents of  rain  dashing  in  cross  di- 
rections, thunderstorms  hanging 
about.  The  atmosphere  was  tho- 
roughly disturbed.  The  barometer 
seemed  to  have  gone  mad,  and 
weather  prophets  were  nonplussed. 
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No  one  could  dream  of  taking 
a  -walk  that  day.  Ethel  and 
Claude  decided  that  after  lunch. 
They  established  themselves  com- 
fortably in  the  two  best  armchairs 
of  the  sitting-room,  and  betook 
themselves  respectively  to  the 
study  of  the  poems  of  Algernon 
Swinburne  and  William  Blake. 

Towards  four  o'clock  I  suddenly 
announced  an  intention  of  going 
out.  I  hated  constitutionals,  but 
my  perverse  longing  that  day  for 
fresh  air  and  exercise  was  too 
strong  for  me.  I  said  I  should 
walk  to  Lockhaven  and  back. 
Could  no  one  give  me  an  errand 
to  do  in  the  town,  'just  for  an 
object'  1 

The  twins  pronounced  me  a 
lunatic. 

*  You  will  ruin  everything  you 
have  on,'  said  Ethel. 

'  And  catch  bronchitis,  and  die,' 
added  Claude,  '  to  a  certainty. 
But  whatever  you  do,  mind  not 
to  take  out  my  new  umbrella.' 

I  laughed,  but  was  obstinate. 
Eour  walls  made  a  prison  that 
day,  and  iron  bars  a  cage.  As  go 
I  would,  my  mother  suggested 
that  I  might  get  as  far  as  the 
Lockhaven  station,  and  try  to 
procure  her  an  evening  paper,  with 
the  latest  particulars  of  a  sensa- 
tional trial  then  going  on,  and  in 
which  both  she  and  the  twins 
took  the  most  profound  interest. 

Half  an  hour's  plodding,  in 
a  waterproof  suit,  down  a  high- 
road iu  the  direst  state  of  sludge, 
cooled  my  activity  wonderfully. 
It  was  hard  work  to  make  head 
against  the  wind  and  rain  that 
beat  in  my  face.  But  I  fought 
my  way  on,  and  neared  Lockhaven 
at  last. 

'How  desolate  Selsden  must 
look  to-day!'  said  I  to  myself; 
'how  the  gale  will  howl  as  it 
careers  round  the  house !  It  must 
be  dreary  for  Hilda.  I  wonder 
what  she  thinks  of,  sitting  there 


with  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen 
to  this  f 

Just  as  the  thought  crossed  my 
head,  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
a  horse's  tramp  behind  me.  Some 
one  was  cantering  steadily  down 
the  heavy  road.  In  a  few  minutes 
Hilda  herself  passed  me,  on  her 
favourite  mare,  Ginevra.  The 
blinding  rain  and  my  discreet 
waterproof  domino  had  prevented 
her  from  recognising  me  as  she 
went  by.  I  noticed  also  that  she 
wore  a  very  thick  veiL 

'Kather  a  late  ride  for  her 
to  take,  considering  the  distance 
from  Selsden,  and  the  bad  wea- 
ther. She  can  hardly  get  back 
before  dark,'  I  soliloquised,  puz- 
zled. 

She  had  quickly  distanced  me, 
down  the  road,  but  I  saw  that  she 
took  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  I  was  bound,  turning  off 
to  the  Lockhaven  station  outside 
the  town. 

Close  by  were  some  large  sta- 
bles, weU  known  to  such  of  the 
country  gentry  as  jobbed  their 
horses,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ge- 
rard, doubtless,  among  the  rest. 

Haifa  dozen  ostlers  and  grooms 
rushed  at  once  to  attend  HOda, 
and  receive  her  orders  as  she  rode 
up.  She  dismounted,  gave  some 
directions  to  the  men,  and,  leaving 
her  horse  in  their  charge,  walked 
off  quickly  to  the  station,  which 
was  about  a  hundred  yards  distant. 

The  down  train  from  London 
was  due  in  five  minutes.  Was 
Jasper  coming  ?  Or  was  it  mere 
resUessness,  as  with  me,  that  had 
brought  her  out  in  the  storm  ? 

When  I  reached  the  bookstall 
on  the  platform  I  looked  round 
for  her,  but  she  was  gone.  I  did 
my  errand,  and  then  was  about  to 
leave  the  station.  But  a  master- 
ing impulse,  not  of  curiosity,  but 
of  nervous  dread,  moved  me  to 
turn  back  and  glance  into  the 
waiting-room. 
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She  was  there.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  spectacle :  the  close, 
dingy,  miserable,  dusky  little  cell; 
the  slippery,  black  -  horsehair 
chairs  and  sofa,  thick  with  the 
dust  of  ages;  the  staring  texts 
printed  in  large  letters,  and  hang- 
ing on  the  walls ;  on  the  table  a 
tract  or  two  and  a  decanter  of 
stagnant  water ;  and  quite  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  squalor,  Hilda 
standing  pale  and  expectant,  her 
riding-dress  gracefully  looped  up, 
her  face  how  handsome  stiU, 
though,  at  that  moment,  it  struck 
me,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
world's  finger  had  touched  her 
beauty  unkmdly. 

'Hilda!'  I  uttered,  in  amaze- 
ment, '  you  here  V 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  she 
started  violently,  with  the  sense- 
less, guilty  panic  of  one  who  sees 
latent  retribution  everywhere,  and 
shrinks  from  it.  It  was  Hilda,  as 
I  had  seen  her  once,  face  to  &ce, 
at  Adlerberg.  But  this  time  she 
looked  unspeakably  relieved  to  see 
only  myself,  one  ^m  whom  she 
had  litUe  or  nothing  left  to  hide. 

'Tes,  yes,'  she  replied  hurried- 
ly, confusedly ;  '  I — ^I  have  come 
down — to  meet  Jasper.' 

The  equinoctial  gales  raging 
outside,  the  rain  drenching  the 
station  walls  and  windows,  with 
what  an  uproar,  what  glee,  they 
seemed  to  give  the  lie  direct  to 
her  words !  I  looked  up  into  her 
face. 

'  Come  down  to  meet  Jasper !' 
I  echoed  derisively,  and  laughed, 
for  I  knew  as  well  as  she  tl^t  it 
was  a  lie. 

The  engine  whistle  sounded. 

'  At  last,  at  last !'  I  heard  her 
whisper  to  herself.  The  train 
was  five  minutes  late,  perhaps, 
but  she  had  lived  all  her  life  over 
again  in  those  few  moments. 

*  It  is  not  Jasper.'  The  words, 
that  burst  from  me  in  spite  of 
myself,  she  overheard. 


*  Go,  Maisie,  go,'  she  began  ex- 
citedly, losing  reserve  and  self- 
control  in  the  tumult  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  *  forget — forgive — I  mean 
put  all  this  out  of  your  head.  I 
have  thrown  everything  over- 
board for  him — for  Leopold.  He 
is  to  meet  me  here.  In  a  few 
hours  we  shall  have  left  England.' 

Blight  and  perdition !  '  Ful- 
filled, fulfilled!'  I  Itammered 
wildly,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  strange  agitation  near- 
ly as  violent  and  as  painful  as 
Hilda's.  Words  choked  me.  I 
tumdd  away.  I  shrank  with  a 
feeling  of  loathing  from  the  very 
shadow  of  Meredith.  But,  as  I 
crossed  the  platform,  a  kind  of 
unpleasant  fascination  forced  me 
to  look  back.  The  train  had 
stopped ;  the  passengers  had  al- 
ready alighted.  There  were  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen,  and,  as 
I  saw  at  one  glance,  Leopold 
Meredith  was  not  among  them. 

This  staggered  me.  I  thought 
of  Hilda,  overwrought  as  she  was, 
waiting  with  consuming  impa- 
tience for  him  to  join  her,  and 
the  idea  of  the  shock  the  dis- 
covery must  cause  her  filled 
me  with  sudden,  infinite  pity.  I 
turned  back.  I  was  not  her  friend, 
and  even  had  I  been,  she  was  past 
a  Mend's  help,  but  there  would 
have  been  inhumanity  in  desert- 
ing her  then  and  there.  I  waited . 
The  next  minute,  the  suspense 
becoming  intolerable,  she  had  left 
the  waiting-room,  and  we  met  on 
the  platform. 

'  He  is  not  here,'  I  said. 

Her  look  of  utter  consternation 
startled  and  shockedme,  even  now. 

'  Impossible,  impossible  !'  she 
muttered,  looking  hurriedly  about ; 
but  so  it  was.  Then — she  could 
not  shriek,  or  wring  her  hands,  or 
faint,  with  some  half  a  dozen  un- 
suspicious raUway-porters  looking 
on ;  but  she  stood  like  one  half- 
stunned  for  the  moment.    I  re- 
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mained  bj  ber,  besitating^  at  a 
loss  wbat  to  say  or  do. 

'  Don't  leave  me !'  sbe  entreated, 
in  a  boarse  'wbisper;  and  ber 
band  grasped  my  arm  for  support. 
Instinctively  sbe  pulled  doyFrn 
ber  veil,  to  bide  sucb  a  look  of 
consuming  anxiety  as  bad  never 
been  forced  into  tbat  face  before. 

Tben  s^e  took  out  ber  watcb. 
Half-past  five.  Tbe  next  train 
was  due  in  about  an  bour.  I 
could  guess  from  ber  countenance 
tbe  tbougbts  and  conjectures  flit- 
ting tbrougb  ber  mind.  ^  He  bas 
been  delayed.  Tbere  bas  perbaps 
been  an  accident.'  Yet  no ;  tbere 
are  cases  and  crises  wben  delays 
and  accidents  may  not,  must  not, 
occur. 

'  I  only  ask  you  to  walk  witb 
me  a  little  way  into  tbe  town — as 
far  as  tbe  post-office,'  sbe  said 
presently,  in  a  low  tone.  *  Don't 
refuse.  You  can  leave  me  tbere, 
if  you  like;  but  I  cannot,  dare 
not,  go  alone !' 

I  bent  my  bead  in  silent  assent. 
It  seemed  as  if,  in  retribution 
for  my  old  spent  rancour,  I  was 
sentenced  now  to  stand  by  and 
look  on  at  ber  soul's  tragedy  to 
tbe  very  end.  Kot  a  word  passed 
between  us  as  we  walked  along. 
Wbat  words  were  possible  1  Wbat 
consolation,  wbat  redemption, 
could  an  apostle  bave  preacbed 
bere,  and  been  beard ) 

I  migbt  bave  parted  witb  ber 
at  tbe  door  of  tbe  post-office;  but 
sbe  was  evidently  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  left  alone,  and  I  fol- 
lowed ber  inside. 

Tbere  sbe  asked  carelessly, 
'Any  letters  for  Miss  Harvey, 
Selsden  Court  f 

Tbis  girl,  ber  friend,  accomplice 
— all  was  plain  at  last — bad  be- 
yond doubt  lent  ber  name  for  tbe 
correspondence. 

Tbere  were  no  letters,  Hilda 
was  told ;  but  a  telegram  to  tbat 
address  bad  just  arrived,  and  was 


on  tbe  point  of  being  sent  off  to 
Selsden.  It  sbould  bave  come 
tbat  morning,  but  bad  been  un- 
avoidably delayed,  owing  to  tbe 
bavoc  made  by  the  gale  among 
tbe  telegrapb-wires,  tbat  bad  in- 
tercepted communication  witb 
London  for  several  bours,  and 
tbrown  every  tbing  into  confusion. 

Sbe  bad  presence  of  mind  to 
turn  away  firat  towards  tbe  door, 
and  tben  sbe  tore  open  tbe  mes- 
sage. Wbat  sbe  read  seemed  to 
go  tbrougb  ber  like  a  sudden 
poison.  Hercountenance  changed; 
sbe  could  not  breathe;  ber  lips 
were  clenched,  and  ber  fingers 
closed  witb  a  tight  grip  round 
tbe  paper  they  crushed.  Instan- 
taneously I  drew  ber  out  into  tbe 
passage,  where  we  were  not  over- 
looked. 

*  Wbat  is  it  f  I  asked ;  every 
other  feeliug  merged  in  the  com- 
passion of  one  human  creature  for 
another  in  tbe  utter  despair  that 
I  saw  before  me. 

Sbe  replied,  straining  ber  voice 
to  speak,  ^  He  cannot  come.  His 
brother.  Lord  Meredith,  died  tbis 
morning  suddenly.' 

How  tbe  world's  face  bad 
changed  for  Hilda  in  that  one 
turn  of  tbe  wheel ! 

Gone,  tbe  vision  of  a  six 
months'  paradise  certain, — to  be 
made  tbe  path  to  a  more  enduring 
triumph,  over  the  wrung  hearts 
and  spoilt  lives  of  others, — or 
whatever  else  ber  sated,  jaded 
ambition  may  bave  desired  and 
anticipated.  Gone  for  good.  One 
bad  stepped  in  between  ber  and 
tbe  strange  Bead-Sea  fruit  sbe 
coveted :  Death,  ay,  and  tbe 
world — ber  god  and  her  lover's. 
He  and  sbe  were  worldlings  first, 
lovers  afterwards.  Leopold  is 
liOrd  Meredith  now. 

To  him  that  means  more  than 
ft  coronet,  large  property,  large- 
income,  and  prominent  position. 
All  these  leave  Imn  no  longer 
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free.  The  compass  of  selfislmess, 
that  pointed  to  one  track  yester- 
day, warns  him  off  it  to-day.  His 
thoughts  mud  turn  to  his  wife 
and  her  hoy,  his  heir.  Another 
step,  and  he  will  have  put  an 
impassahle  harrier  between  him- 
self and  them.  Shall  he  not 
pause  to  ask  if  he  can  repair  the 
wrong  already  done,  and  turn 
hack  at  the  eleventh  hour,  hut 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  he  has 
thrown  even  shame  away  ? 

*  He  says  he  will  write,'  mut- 
tered Hilda  idiotically — *  write  P 

Ah,  she  felt  he  hung  hack,  and 
felt  why.  He  was  hers  to  com- 
mand no  more.  The  catastrophe 
that  had  fallen  must  part  them 
at  present,  if  not  for  ever. 

She  was  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  the  blow,  to 
realise  the  necessity  for  some  kind 
of  action.  She  seemed  to  be 
casting  about  in  her  mind  what 
to  doj  drew  her  hand  over  her 
eyes  as  if  to  brush  away  a  mist, 
and  said  in  her  natural  voice, 

'  I  must  get  home.' 

'  Home  1'  I  exclaimed.  The 
demon  was  up  in  me  all  at  once, 
struggling  with  pity,  and  ready  to 
crush  it  down,  as  the  revolting 
picture  arose  again  of  Hilda  and 
falsehood  triumphant. 

*  I  must ;  I  must !  0,  if  it 
should  be  too  late  ?  with  a  sud- 
den awakening  of  fear  in  look 
and  tone.  'But  there  must  be 
time  still.     I  shall  save  mysel£' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V 

'Jasper  cannot  arrive  before 
eleven,'  she  continued  agitatedly. 
'  He  is  not  coming  to  LockhaYen, 
but  by  the  other  line  to  F — ^  and 
will  drive  over.  I  shall  get  back 
hours  before  him  yet.' 

I  was  mute.  *True  to  your- 
self^' thought  I,  '  and  Mse  up  to 
the  end.' 

She  had  taken  hold  of  my  arm, 
and  now  drew  me  out  of  the 
building  and  up  the  streets  to- 


wards the  stables,  where  she  had 
left  Ginevra. 

'Is  it  safe  to  ridef  said  I 
ironically.  The  wind  was  rising 
highcB  and  higher,  and  thunder 
rolled  in  the  distance.  '  Are  you 
not  afraid  V 

She  laughed  at  the  idea.  '  O, 
Jenny  and  I  have  weathered 
worse  storms  together  than  this. 
Six  o'clock.  She  will  bring  me 
to  Selsden  in  two  hours,  or  less.' 

*It  will  bo  pitch  dark  very 
soon.'     It  was  dusk  already. 

'  So  much  the  better.  I  shall 
not  be*recogmsed.     Come  on.' 

'Do  stop  and  consider,'  I 
urged,  as  another  thunderclap 
sounded.  To  me — ^no  Amazon — 
the  ride,  under  such  circum- 
stances, appeared  foolhardy  in  the 
extreme.  '  Could  you  not  remain 
for  the  night  with  some  of  your 
friends  here,  or  at  Boregate  or 
Bellairs ;  the  gale  would  be  reason 
enough  V 

The  idea  of  her  going  de- 
liberately to  meet  Jasper  with  a 
lie  in  her  mouth  seemed  such  a 
piece  of  villanous  effrontery  that 
I  thought  even  she  must  shrink 
from  it. 

She  turned  to  me  defiantly,  and 
said,  'Jasper  will  know  every- 
thing  if  he  arrives  first  Did  I 
care  when  I  rode  away  ?  I  even 
wished  him  to  know.  So  I  left  a 
letter — I  thought  we  should  have 
saUed  whan  he  read  it' 

We  were  close  upon  the  stables, 
where  several  ostlers  were  hanging 
about  'I  told  them  that  Mr. 
Geiaid  was  perhaps  coming  down 
by  the  train,  and  that  I  should 
drive  home  with  him,  and  send 
over  for  Ginevxa  to-morrow.  I 
shall  say  he  has  not  come.' 

How  she  could  lie !  Spirits, 
prudence,  entire  self-control,  were 
rapidly  returning  to  her.  Like 
all  who  are  not  hampered  by  con- 
science, good  feeling,  or  self-re- 
spect, she  could  realise  a  situation, 
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make  the  best  of  it,  and  act  bb 
was  best  for  het  own  advantage 
all  Id  a  minute.  But  there  was 
feoi  behind,  driving  her  on. 

I  stood  by,  Bcarcely  yet  quite 
believing  she  would  go.  The 
grooiTB  who  brought  out  the  mare 
remoDBtrated  civilly.  It  was  not 
a  fit  eveniug  for  a  lady  to  ride, 
especially  on  the  rough  and 
broken  road  to  Seladen.  She 
ridiculed  their  expoEtulations.  In 
vain  they  shook  their  heads  at 
the  obstinacy  and  headationg 
daring  of  the  fair  woman.  Physi- 
cally brave  she  had  always  been, 
and,  with  this  present  danger 
of  self-wrought  ruin  before  her 
eyes,  she  might  well  be  insensiblB 
to  animal  teTTora. 

Moreover,  Satan  knows  what 
disenchantment  het  lover's  pro- 
motion in  the  social  scale,  and 
their  thus  altered  relations,  have 
begun  to  work  on  her  already. 

She  mounted  lightly,  fee'd  the 
attendants,  and  gave  one  parting 
look  at  me,  qo  longer  beseeching. 


nor  contrite,  nor  pitiable,  but  bold 
and  dedant  She  knew  I  should 
never  betray  her,  and  had  no  feai 
of  me.  Our  old  relation  to  each 
other  was  there  again.  All  sup- 
plication, all  wretchedness,  Tan- 
isheil  from  her  face,  all  compassion 
and  relenting  from  my  mind,  as 
she  rode  off,  cantered  down  the 
road,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the 
dusk. 

'  Long  live  treachery  !'  I  could 
have  shouted  in  mockery.  She 
wiU  guide  Ginevra  home  with  a 
cool  and  unerring  hand;  reach 
Selsden,  where  her  letter  lies  un- 
opened— destroy  it ;  and  Jasper, 
when  he  returns  a  few  hours  later, 
will  find  his  hearth  as  usual ;  his 
wife  waiting  for  him,  calm,  smiling 
— caressing,  perhaps,  the  better 
to  disguise  the  perfidy  one  would 
think  must  bum  through  each 
word,  look,  and  act  of  hers  to- 

'  Is  there  a  God  in  heaven }' 
my  heart  cried  wildly,  drearily. 
'  Justice— justice  I     Is  it  dead  T 
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EIVER  RHYMES. 

No.  IV.    A  TEMPLE  LUNCHEON. 

ftn  mttnrpuii  lUttnr, 


I. 
Dear  Rose, 

Fm  sure  I  sha'n't  forget — 

That  is,  I  always  shall  remember — 
The  very  brightest  day,  my  pet, 

We  had  throughout  this  dull  November  ! 
I  went  last  Monday,  you  must  know, 

With  Dolly,  Mrs.  S.,  and  Clarry, 
To  see  the  Temple  flower-show, 

And,  best  of  all,  to  lunch  with  Harry  ! 

II. 
We  saw  the  gardens — 'twould  be  sport 

To  make  the  Benchers  play  lawn-tennis — 
And  chambers  in  a  dingy  court 

Where  Fanny  Bolton  nursed  Pendennis : 
The  rooms  where  Goldsmith  lived  and  die4, 

The  sycamore  where  Johnson  prated  ; 
The  house  where  Pip  did  once  reside, 

The  Fountain  where  sweet  Euth  Pinch  waited  ! 

in. 

We  met  with  two  of  Harry's  chums, 

In  Garden  Court  we  longed  to  tarry ; 
We  gazed  upon  chrysanthemums. 

And  had  a  glimpse  of  Serjeant  Parry ! 
And  mingling  sweetly  one  perceives — 

Mid  laughter  light  and  girlish  gabble — 
The  sighing  of  the  autumn  leaves, 

And  singing  of  the  Fountain's  babble ! 

IV. 

We  grasped  a  massive  l>alustrade — 

The  date,  they  said,  was  Sixteen  Thirty — 
The  way  was  dark,  and  I'm  afraid 

We  found  the  staircase  rather  dirty. 
When  at  the  chambers  we  arrive, 

Old  recollections  not  a  few  come. 
We  half  expect  to  see  young  Clive, 

George  Warrington,  or  Colonel  Newcome. 

V. 

Ah,  what  a  spot,  my  dearest  Rose, 

To  muse  upon  this  queer  old  Den  is  ! 

To  catalogue  its  curios 

I'm  sure  unable  quite  my  pen  is ! 
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But  from  its  panes  we  gaze  upon 

The  misty  midday  sun  a-quiver ; 
The  red-sailed  barges  drifting  on, 

The  sparkle  of  the  dear  old  Eiver ! 

VI. 

And  then  my  thoughts  drift  back  again 

To  those  bright  happy  days  at  Hurley — 
A  pleasure  strongly  dashed  with  pain — 

(O,  Harry's  locks  are  brown  and  curly !) 
Ah  me  !  it  was  a  pleasant  scene, 

If  only —  Yes,  but  p'r'aps  one  couldn't ! 
Alas,  the  things  that  might  have  been ! 

But  as  they  were  not,  pYaps  they  shouldn't ! 

VII. 

But,  Eose,  the  luncheon  !     It  was  grand — 

The  oak  you  know,  my  love,  was  sported — 
And  aU  the  speeches,  understand, 

Were  much  too  good  to  be  reported. 
There's  Clarry  and  big  Charlie  Clough — 

It  is  a  case  1  I  think  they'll  marry — 
I  wonder  who  is  good  enough 

For  .handsome,  gray-eyed,  laughing  Harry? 

VIII. 

It  soon  grew  dark,  but  I  could  see 

That  clearly  no  one  did  desire  light ; 
Miss  DoUy  and  young  Freddy  B. 

Were  spooning  by  the  fitful  firelight 
We  stayed  till  late,  for  Mrs.  S. 

The  most  enduring  chaperone  is. 
And  Harry  sang  1  I  must  confess 

His  voice  the  richest  baritone  is. 

IX. 

Ah,  how  the  moments  quickly  flit 

In  song  and  talk  and  playful  banter  ! 
The  motto  on  the  sundial  writ 

Is  Pereunt  et  imputantur,  * 

I'm  rather  sad !  Ah,  what's  the  use  ? 

I  know  you'll  think  I'm  very  silly; 
Although  I  am  a  little  goose, 

I  always  am,  yours  truly,  Millt. 

J.  ASHBT-STERBY. 


•SATURDAY  NIGHT  AT  THE  CAT. 


The  Cat  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
establishments  for  the  retail  sale 
of  gin  to  be  found  in  or  about 
London.  Fifteen  years  ago,  speak- 
ing figuratively,  the  Cat,  as  com- 
pfvred  with  the  edifice  that  now 
bears  that  sign,  was  no  more  than 
a  mere  blind  kitten,  that  might  or 
might  not  escape  the  fatal  pail : 
a  dingy  little  public-house  in 
what  ^en  was  a  by-street,  with  a 
bar  no  more  capacious  than  an  or- 
dinaiy  pantry,  and  with  a  mite  of 
a  bar-parlour  behind,  in  which  the 
landlord  and  landlady  took  their 
meak,  with  the  door  open  and  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gaze  because 
of  their  inability  to  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  a  barmaid.  Fifbeen  years 
ago  only  !  Kow  attached  to  the 
Cat  is  a  handsome  coach-house  and 
stabling.  Within  may  be  found 
a  fashionable  mail-phaeton  and  a 
dog-cart,  the  property  of  the  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  Chowler.  Mr. 
Chowler  knows  what  it  is  to  sit 
behind  a  good  horse.  In  his 
stables  he  has  three  of  those 
animals,  not  to  mention  the  pony 
on  which  Master  Chowler  takes 
his  airings  of  a  morning.  It  is 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whlbh  is  particularly  squalid  and 
dirty,  that  a  rankling  thorn  in  Mr. 
Chowler*s  pride  is  the  fried-fish 
shop  next  to  the  coach-hous&  In 
the  old  times  Chowler  himself  kept 
that  shop,  and  Mrs.  C,  whose  com- 
mon outdoor  wear  now  is  sealskins 
and  gold  chains,  dutifully  assisted 
her  husband  in  making  money  by 
attending  to  the  frying-pan.  There 
is  bad  blood  between  Mr.  Chowler 
and  the  present  fishmonger,  who 
brutally  makes  jokes  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  former  that  the  health 


of  his  family,  and  of  Mrs.  C.  in  par* 
ticular,  suffers  from  the  malodor* 
ous  effluvium  which  pervades  the 
neighbourhood  when  his  cookery 
is  at  full  blast  He  declares  that 
Chowler  objects  simply  because 
he  does  not  like  to  be  so  constantly 
feminded  of  his  humble  origin; 
and  it  is  even  said  that  in  the 
malevolence  of  his,  the  fried-fish 
monger's,  heart  he  is  in  the  habit, 
when  the  silver-plated  horses  are 
harnessed  to  the  fashionable 
mail-phaeton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C, 
arrayed  in  all  their  glory,  are  about 
to  step  into  that  vehicle,  of  stirring 
up  his  fire  and  setting  the  fat  in  the 
pan  frizzling  and  fuming,  so  that 
his  neighbour's  offended  nostrils 
may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
But  Mr.  Chowler  has  his  compen- 
sations. No  man  stands  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  the  '  trade.'  At  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  banquet,  the 
chairman,  when  he  comes  to  speak 
of  princely  patronsand  of  those  who 
have  deservedly  attained  high  a|id 
proud  positions  in  the  liquor  in- 
terest, invariably  looks  unmistak- 
ably in  Mr.  Cbowler^s  direction, 
and  that  gentleman  as  invariably 
glances  up  towards  the  ladies'  gal- 
lery, where,  in  a  conspicuous  seat, 
may  be  seen  Mrs.  Chowler,  twink- 
linglike ajeweller's  show-case,  and 
a  buzz  of  admiration  is  audible  in 
the  halL  Mr.  Chowler,  however,  is 
not  a  man  to  presume  on  these 
tokens  of '  the  trade's'  appreciation 
of  his  eminence.  It  is  his  delight  to 
speak  of  the  Cat  as  his '  little  shop,* 
and  he  will  facetiously  allude  to 
the  handsome  bays  and  the  mail- 
phaeton  as  his  'donkey  barrow.' 
Eeeponding  to  his  health-drinking, 
he  admits  that  he  is  just  able  to 
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live,  and  that  he  evenhopes  shortly, 
if  his  affairs  continae  to  prosper, 
to  add  an  onion  or  two  to  his  cus- 
tomary dinner  of  bread-and-cheese. 
There  is,  of  course,  immense  laugh- 
ter at  this,  because  it  is  very  well 
known  that  it  was  but  the  other 
day  when  he  flatly  declined  to 
accept  the  sum  of  17,500Z.  for  the 
good-will  of  the  Cat,  the  lease  of 
which  has  yet  flve-and-forty  years 
to  run. 

When  I  heard  of  this  I  could 
not  believe  that  it  was  true,  and 
an  opportunity  occurring,  I  spoke 
of  the  matter  to  an  individual  who 
is  in  a  position  to  know  all  about 
it.  He  assured  me  it  was  quite 
correct.  The  sum  mentioned  had 
been  offered  and  declined; '  and  no 
wonder,'  said  my  informant, '  when 
he  is  '^  doing"  about  eight  hundred 
a  month.' 

*  Am  I  to  understand  from  that, 
that  his  monthly  dealings  in  such 
a  poverty-stricken  locality  as  that 
in  which  the  Cat  is  situated 
amount  to  the  enormous  sum  you 
mention)'  I  asked,  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

*  Predsely.' 

*£ut  possibly  Mr.  Chowler 
does  a  wholesale  trade  as  well 
as  a  retail-— sends  out  gallons  of 
spirits  and  wines  by  the  dozen  to 
private  customers  V 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind,'  respond- 
edmyfnend; '  Chowler'sisstrictly 
a  bar-trade,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  is  done  by  means  of  measures 
of  which  a  half-pint  is  the  largest. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that,  out  of 
every  pound  taken  over  the  counter 
at  the  Cat,  fifteen  shillings  is  re- 
ceived in  separate  sums  under  six- 
pence.  You  should  look  in  there 
one  Saturday  night,  and  then  you 
would  at  once  understand  how  it 
is  done.' 

On  the  face  of  it  this  was 
simple  advice,  but  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  adopt  as  at  first  sight 
might  appear.     To  merely  '  look 


in'  at  the  crowded  bar  of  a  public- 
house,  or  even  to  go  the  length  of 
ordering  a  glass  of  something  there, 
and  lingering  over  it  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  barmaid's  patience, 
would  be  doing  the  subject  scant 
justice.      To  scout  all  thoughts 
of  consequences,  and  'go  in'  for 
a  long  evening  in  company  with 
such  an  unlovely  assemblage  as 
one  might,  after  what  my  friend 
had  told  me,  not  unnaturally  ex-  . 
pect  to  meet  there,  was  an  under- 
taking to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
To  be  sure  it  was  no  particular 
business  of  mine,  and  I  might 
think  no  more  of  the  matter.    But 
I  could  not  banish  it  from  my 
mind.    All  day  long,  and  with  an 
occasional  waking  up  in  the  night, 
I  was  haunted  by  the  arithmetical 
problem  :  given  the  price  of  half 
a  quartern  of  gin  at  twopence  half- 
penny, how  many  customers,  each 
one  swallowing,  say,  two  half-quar- 
terns, would  Mr.  Chowler  require 
to  serve  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
Sundays  included,  before  he  amass- 
ed the    sum    of  eight  hundred 
pounds?  I  believe  that  I  could 
have  worked  the  sum  quite  easily 
had  it  been  put  as  gills  or  half- 
gills  of  water  or  oil  or  vinegar ; 
but  there  was  something  in  the 
fact  of  its  being  gin  tlutt  I  was 
required  to  account  for,  and  its 
being  meted  in   'quartern'  and 
'half-quartern' measures,  thatsome- 
how  involved  the  whole  business 
in  such  frightful  confusion,  ihit  in 
self-defence  I  was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  shortest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
take  the  evidence  of  my  eyesight 
in  the  best  way  I  could.    Good 
fortune  assisted  me  materially  in 
this    respect.      Without    stating 
exactly  where  Mr.  Chowler  and 
his  Cat  reside,  I  may  say  that  it 
is  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river 
Thames,  and  that  it  is  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  New  Cut,  and 
something  under  a  hundred  and 
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twenty  from  that  notorious  market- 
ing place  of  the  poor  known  as 
Lambeth  Marsh.  Within  a  con- 
venient distance  of  Mr.  Chowler*s 
'little  gold-mine,*  as  his  friends 
affectionately  speak  of  it,  is  a  tall 
warehouse  or  factory,  the  upper 
windows  of  which  command  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  gin- 
palace  and  its  surroundings;  the 
former,  with  its  glare  and  glitter, 
its  mahogany  panels,  its  tablets  of 
dazzling  green  and  gold,  its  flash- 
ing silvered  glass,  and  its  prodi- 
gality of  gorgeous  lamps,  looking 
as  though  it  could  never  have  been 
deliberatclydesigned  to  stand  there, 
and  to  have  arrived  at  its  present* 
magniflcent  completeness,  by  gra- 
dual process,  but  rather  as  though 
some  mischievous  modem  Aladdin 
had  summoned  that  most  wicked  of 
all  wicked  genii,  the  demon  Alco- 
hol, to  do  his  bidding,  and  lo,  next 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  the  homes 
of  squalor,  and  the  foul  courts  and 
alleys  where  little  children  pine 
and  starve  for  wholesome  food  and 
pure  air,  and  where  rags  and  vice 
and  penury  in. its  ugUest  shapes 
prevtol  unchecked  anduncared  for, 
there  appeared  a  beautiful  palace, 
the  owner  of  which  was  a  Cat, 
velvety,  sleek,  and  seemingly  with- 
out a  claw  to  scratch  with,  who 
purred  a  welcome  to  all  who  by 
hook  or  by  crook  could  furnish 
their  pocket  with  money,  to  be 
passed  over  the  counter  in  ex- 
change for  the  waters  of  delight, 
red,  yellow,  and  white,  of  which 
there  was  such  an  abundant  store 
in  the  palace  cellars. 

It  was  but  barely  dusk  when  I 
sat  down  at  my  post  of  observation, 
and  in  the  long  narrow  market 
street  below  busy  preparations 
were  making  for  the  Saturday- 
night  throng  that  would  be  sure 
by  and  by  to  arrive.  Judging 
from  the  nature  of  the  waies  that 
were  being  put  in  order  for  sale, 
there  did  not  appear  much  chance 


of  Mr.  Chowler  taking  his  average 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  or  so  that 
evening ;  everything  was  so  mean 
and  pcdtiy,  and  so  evidently  se- 
lected to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  number  of  persons  whose  exist- 
ence was  a  scramble  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  who  never  were  able 
to  make  both  ends  meet  without 
a  desperate  stretching  of  the  ma- 
teriaL  There  were  tiie  butchers' 
shops,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  in  a  mighty  huny  to  set  their 
flaringgas-jets  blazing,  so  as  to  lend 
an  artificial  complexion  to  the 
skinny  yellow  carcasses  and  joints 
of  mutton  and  the  pale  pink  beef; 
the  greengrocer,  the  staple  of 
whose  stock  was  potatoes,  mounds 
and  tons  of  them  at  so  many 
pounds  for  a  penny  that  any  one 
not  in  the  secret  could  but  won- 
der how  the  shopkeeper  contrived 
to  do  business  at  such  a  ruinous 
rate.  My  high  perch  at  the  win- 
dow, however,  provided  me  with 
a  key  to  the  mystery.  It  enabled 
me  to  see  over  a  screen  at  the  back 
of  these  cheap  potato-shops,  where 
in  each  case  immense  quantities 
of  the  much-esteemed  vegetable 
were  being  'roused'  round  and 
round  in  vats  of  water,  the  power 
being  horse-power,  and  the  villan- 
ous  object  to  cause  the  potatoes 
to  imbibe  so  much  of  the  aqueous 
element  that  they  became  heavy 
as  stones.  There  were  the  fish- 
stalls,  heaped  with  the  cheapest 
and  commonest  of  fish ;  and  the 
barrows  of  the  costermongers,  piled 
with  Covent  Garden  refuse  and  all 
manner  of  green  stuff,  on  which 
the  magic  art  of  the  'renovator' had 
been  skilfully  exercised  to  restore 
it  from  the  yellow  of  decay  to 
its  pristine  lively  hue.  Besides 
these  hucksters  who  traded  in  eat- 
ables, there  were  dozens  and  scores 
of  others  who  dealt  in  all  manner 
of  second-hand  flinders  and  frip- 
pery for  female  adornment,  and 
old-clothes  merchants  who    laid 
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out  tbeir  stoie  of  coats,  iraistcoats, 
and  trouseiB  on  a  sheet  spread  in 
the  muddy  roadway;  andtx^ckers 
in  second-hand  boots  aud  shoes, 
who  made  a  display  of  highlows  and 
bluchers  on  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment. Poverty  everywhere,  even 
to  the  toys.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  get  together  a  market- 
able quantity  of  children's  second- 
hand toys,  but  those  who  had 
them  to  sell  in  this  region  of 
grim  money-grubbing  came  as 
close  to  it  as  possible  by  offering, 
at  a  prodigious  reduction  from 
prime  cost,  broken  and  damaged 
goods  from  the  wholesale  ware- 
houses in  Houndsditch :  noseless 
Punches,  clockwork  mice  whose 
interior  mechanism  had  become 
deranged,  dolls  of  high  connections 
of  the  best  wax,  and  wearing  real 
hair,  but  who  were  in  some  way 
the  victims  of  maiming  and  con- 
tusion. But  it  was  unmistakable 
that  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  locality  were  not  without 
proper  pride.  Other  children's 
•  leavings,'  however  dainty,  were 
not  to  their  taste.  It  was  not  as 
though  the  children  of  poverty 
were  not  specially  catered  for  by 
those  whose  bread  depends  on 
studying  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
There,  as  I  can  plainly  make  out, 
in  a  half-dozen  places  are  their 
proper  toy  men  with  an  ample  stock 
of  *  hard-working  cobblers'  at  a 
halfpenny  each,  the  spliced  limbs 
of  that  industrious  mechanic  being 
governed  by  a  string,  which  on 
being  tugged  sets  the  cobbler  bawl- 
ing at  his  waxends  and  an  old 
boot,  until  his  rolling  eyes  seem  as 
though  they  woald  start  out  of  his 
head.  There  are  a  drunken  wash- 
erwoman and  Snip  the  tailor  on 
the  same  principle,  and  they 
appear  to  go  off,  considering  the 
hardness  of  the  times,  at  a  toler- 
ably brisk  rate. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
darkness  of  night,  about  half-past 


six,  fiidrly  set  in,  and  the  street 
below  was  Ht  though  its  entire 
length  with  flame  jets  ftom  gas 
and  oil  and  naphtha,  that  tiie 
crowd  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. Frem  my  observatory  I 
could  see  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  pla&^lass  windows 
of  the  Cat,  and  scarcely  a  yard  of 
the  ample  space  before  the  bar  pro- 
vided by  five  compartments  was 
hidden  from  me.  There  had  been 
not  much  trade  doing  at  that  es- 
tablishment as  yet ;  but  the  decks 
were  cleared  for  action,  and  the 
crew  of  muscular  barmen  were  evi- 
dently prepared  for  action.  There 
were  four  of  them,  strong  and 
hearty  fellows  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
which  were  rolled  back  above  their 
elbows,  and  with  white  aprons, 
but  with  neither  shirt-collar  nor 
neckerehief,  the  object  evidently 
being  to  avoid  any  superfluous  in- 
cumbrance that  might  impede 
free  action  when  the  time  for 
displaying  it  arrived.  Mr.  Chow- 
ler  was  present,  but  he  wore  his 
glossy  hat  and  his  black  coat,  and 
his  frilled  shirt  with  the  emerald 
studs,  and  lounged  negligently  at 
the  door  of  the  private  bar,  smok- 
ing a  cigar  in  a  manner  admirably 
adapted  for  the  display  of  the  two 
large  diamond  rings  with  which 
his  short  and  chubby  little  finger 
was  adorned.  The  queen  was  in 
her  counting-house  counting  out 
the  money.  In  other  words,  Mre. 
Chowler,  wearing  the  sleeves  of 
her  black-satin  gown  short  enough 
to  fairly  reveal  her  heavy  bullion 
bracelets,  was  basy  in  the  parlour 
with  a  cash-box  and  a  tray,  setting 
out  countless  heaps  of  change  for 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
handily  counted  and  all  ready. 

Seven — ^half-past  seven  came, 
and  at  present  the  four  stalwart 
barmen  had  had  such  an  easy  time 
of  it,  that  I  began  to  think  that  I 
had  unfortunately  hit  on  an  ex- 
ceptionally slack  night    But  my 
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alanns  wete  soon  dissipated.  At 
half-past  807611  I  counted  six- 
teen people  drinking  at  the 
hais;  at  a  quarter  to  eight 
there  were  thirty-three;  at  a 
quarter  past  eight  there  were  so 
many,  and  the  five  doors  were  so 
constantly  opening  and  shutting 
for  the  egress  and  ingress  of  cus- 
tomers, that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  count,  and  gave  up  the 
task  as  hopeless.  There  was  no 
rush  as  yet.  However  elaborate 
might  be  the  carving  and  gild- 
ing and  cumbrous  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  liquor-vending 
side  of  the  bar,  the  most  rigid 
economy  as  regards  space  was 
observed  on  the  drinking  side  of 
it.  In  each  of  its  five  compart- 
ments— ^which  included  the  great 
principal  one,  capable  of  affording 
standing-room  for  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred persons — everything  was  as 
naked  and  bare  as  a  warehouse. 
Not  a  chair,  not  a  form,  to  sit  on ; 
not  a  table  or  so  much  as  an  up- 
turned tub  to  rest  a  glass  or  pot 
on.  But  as  there  was  \fj  no  means 
room  enough  at  the  long  length 
of  bar  to  accommodate  the  groups 
of  friendly  drinkers  who,  as  the 
night  advanced,  poured  in  thicker 
and  faster,  there  was  nothing  for 
them  to  do  but  to  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  restless  mob  in  clus- 
ters, sore  pressed  for  elbow-room 
as  they  turned  their  measure  of 
gin  into  the  glasses,  or  raised  the 
shining  quart-pot  out  of  which 
they  were  amicably  swigging. 

I  never  should  have  believed, 
had  I  not  witnessed  it,  that  a 
craving  for  such  terribly  expen- 
sive stimulants  as  gin,  rum,  and 
whisky,  but  especially  for  the 
first-named  spirit,  could  have 
seized  with  a  grip  so  inexorable 
on  folks  who  could  so  ill  afford  to 
indulge  it.  It  was  as  though  gin 
was  the  one  necessity  of  life,  and 
all  other  things  were  luxuries,  in 
the  purchase  of  which  it  became 


every  one  to  observe  the  stnetest 
economy,  so  that  the  main  require- 
ment might  not  suffer.  I  could 
see  women  haggling  for  miserable 
scraps  of  meat  at  the  butcher^s 
shop,  and  pondering  on  the  price 
asked  per  pound  for  it  with 
puckered  lips  and  anxious  head- 
shaking  and  fiirtive  counting  of 
money,  who,  when  the  shabby 
scrag  was  secured,  hurried  straight 
to  the  Cat,  and,  hobnobbing  to- 
gether as  fnends  and  neighbours, 
swallow  each  their  couple  of  'half- 
quarterns,*  and  with  it  the  price 
of  a  four-pound  loaf,  before  the 
clock  in  the  bar  had  told  off  ten 
minutes.  I  saw  a  man,  a  poor 
tattered  wretch,  endeavouring  to 
bargain  with  a  second-hand  shoe- 
vendor  for  a  pair  of  boots  some*. 
thing  better  than  his  own,  whioh 
hung  about  his  feet  mere  wrecks 
of  rusty  leather.  But  they  couldn't 
agree  on  a  price.  It  wasn't  much 
they  differed  over,  for,  my  window 
being  open,  I  distinctly  heard  the 
boot-vendor  call  after  the  man, 
<  Another  tuppence  and  your  old 
uns,  and  they're  yourn  f  Perhaps 
if  one  of  the  five  mahogany  jaws 
of  the  Cat  had  not  stood  so  con•^ 
veniently  ajar  at  that  moment,  he 
of  the  old  boots  might  have  come 
to  terms,  and  been  able  for  the 
ensuing  month  to  have  gone  about 
dry  shod.  The  Cat  caught  him, 
however,  and,  seemingly,  with  no 
more  free-will  than  a  mouse  in  the 
mouth  of  the  real  grimalkin,  he 
approached  the  bar,  and  there 
stuck — fori  kept  my  eye  on  hin>-— 
for  two  hours  at  least,  during  which 
time  he  must  have  had  his  tw»t 
penny-halfpenny  measure  replen- 
ished six  times.  It  is  mightily 
hard,  with  such  evidence  before 
one,  to  believe  that  gin  is  all  de- 
lusion, a  trap  and  a  snare,  mere 
emptiness  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
Anyhow,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  temp- 
tation— ^I  speak  from  that  night's 
experience — against  which  not  two 
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in  every  ten  of  a  promiscuons  mob 
of  the  hard-working  and  poverty- 
pinched  are  proof.     There  was  a 
pawnbroker's  shop  a  little  way 
down  the  street,  which  to  the  very 
door,  and  even  out  on  the  pave- 
ment, was  crowded  with  poor  wo- 
men who  had  come  to  redeem  the 
clothes  necessary  for  Sunday  wear, 
and  which  had  been  temporarily 
mortgaged  for  food,  perhaps,  daring 
the   week.     Almost    invariably, 
and  as  though  they  were  compel- 
led by  the  law  to  do  it,  these  women 
carried  their  ransomed    bundles 
into  the  Cat,  and  wagged  their 
heads  as  they  diBcoursed  the  hard- 
ness of  the  times,  and  drank  each 
other  '  better  luck'  at  the  cost  of 
a  precious  sixpence.     The  miser- 
able-looking   old    toyseller  who 
dealt   in   hard-working  cobblers 
appeared  to  carry  to  the  Cat  the 
first  halfpence  he  took.     Indeed 
it  must  have  been  so ;  for  having 
swallowed  his  gin — ^not  more  than 
a  pen'orth,  I  should  think,  by  the 
small  dimensions  of  the  glass — in- 
stead of  returning  to  his  business, 
he  went  elbowing  his  way  through 
the  crowd  that  was  drinking,  and 
having,  after  much  solicitude,  dis- 
posed of  two  cobblers,  he  treated 
himself  to  a  second  pen'orth  of  gin 
on  the  strength  of  his  good  fortune. 
By  ten    o'clock  the  bar  was 
crammed  full  as  it  would  hold, 
many  indeed,  after  vainly  endea- 
vouring   to    wriggle    their    way 
through  the  press  and  reach  the 
bar,  giving  up  the  task  as  hopeless, 
and  pushing  their  way  back  into 
the  street  again.    As  for  the  four 
muscular  barmen,  nimble  as  harle- 
quins though  they  were,  and  dex- 
terous   as   jugglers    in  drawing 
liquor  and  giving  change,  they 
must  have  been  men  of  immense 
physical  capacity  to  have  with- 
stood the  heavy  and  increasing 
strain  that  was  put  on  them.     Mr. 
Ohowler's   equanimity,  however, 
was  not  disturbed.    He  took  no 


active  part  in  the  business  beyond 
appearing  at  intervals  of.  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  sweep  out 
the  tills  and  carry  away  the  booty 
in  a  hag.  My  friend  was  quite 
right.  A  '  look  in'  at  the  Cat  on 
Saturday  night  had  made  it  plain 
to  me  why  Mr.  Chowler  refrained 
from  selling  his  little  gold-mine 
at  the  price  offered.  Why  should 
he  dispose  of  it  at  all,  when  it  was 
his  own  Tom  Tiddler's  ground, 
secured  to  him  by  lease  for  five- 
and-forty  years,  with  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  dig  up  gold  and 
silver,  exerting  himself  so  little 
over  the  process  that  he  could 
wear  his  hat  and  smoke  a  choice 
havannah  the  while  ?  Who  shall 
say  him  nay  ? 

Those  who  so  persistently  fight 
the  up-hill  battle  in  hope  of  ob- 
taining, if  not  the  total  abolition, 
at  least  some  abatement,  of  this 
gigantic  evil,  will  have  little  or 
nothing  to  thank  the  Legislature 
for  should  success  attend  their 
efforts.  Indeed  it  may  with  truth 
be  said  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  publican  received 
more  tender  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  those  by  virtue  of  whose 
authority  he  wields  his  immense 
privileges.  Take  even  the  ques- 
tion of  adulteration.  Under  the 
recent  law  to  suppress  this  system 
of  robbery,  the  vendor  of  malt 
and  other  intoxicating  liquors  is 
liable  to  heavy  penalty,  should 
he  for  the  increase  of  his  profit 
endeavour  to  pass  off  the  sophis- 
ticated article  for  the  real.  It  is 
a  positive  fact  that  there  is  not  in 
London  one  publican  in  twenty 
but  in  some  form  or  another,  and 
in  some  shape  or  another,  breaks 
this  law;  but  he  does  so  with 
impunity.  There  is  never  a  week 
passes  but  there  appears  in  the 
newspapers  cases  of  fraudulent 
milk- sellers  being  summoned  and 
heavily  fined  for  the  reckless  use 
of  water ;  cheesemongers  are  haled 
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up  before  tbe  magistrate  for  play- 
ing dishonest  tricks  with  batter ; 
grocers  are  made  to  suffer  for 
mingling  chicory  with  coffee ;  but 
in  the  list  of  evildoers  when 
does  the  publican's  name  appear  ? 
As  a  dealer-out  of  short  measure, 
and  as  a  tradesman  who  has  for- 
feited his  pots  and  glasses — its 
consequence — perhaps  as  often  as 
any  one;  but  the  weight-  and 
measure -examiners  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Excise  or  the 
Adulteration  Act 

It  is  not  always  the  best  way  to 
bring  the  greatest  question  to  the 
narrowest  possible  issue.  As,  for 
instance,  the  main  charge  against 
the  publican,  or  rather  against  the 
system  he  is  permitted  by  law  to 
toide  under,  is  that  it  encourages 
drunkenness.  The  gin-  or  beer- 
seUer  meets  the  accusation  with  a 
bold  denial,  and  urges  that  he  of 
all  men  may  be  relied  on  to  do 
what  he  can  to  discourage  the  vice 
in  question,  inasmuch  as  it  is  he 
who  suffers  from  it  <  Put  it  on 
no  higher  ground  than  self-in- 
terest,' says  the  publican,  'and  it  is 
manifest  that  I  must  be  as  anxious 
to  put  down  bestial  intoxication 
as  the  most  stanch  teetotaler  of 
them  all.  A  man  drunk  on  my 
premises  during  business  hours  is 
not  only  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  my  well-behaved  customers, 
he  is  likewise  a  hindrance  to  me 
and  my  servants.  He  affects  my 
tilL  People  who  look  in  at  a 
public-house,  and  see  drunken  men 
at  the  bar  brawling  and  reeling, 
go  away,  and  seek  a  quieter  house. 
Therefore  it  is  that  no  publican 
who  knows  his  business  will  serve 
a  man  who  is  drunk,  or  encourage 
him  to  remain  on  his  premises  a 
minutelongerthancan be  avoided.* 


It  should  be  distinctly  understood, 
however,  that  by  the  term  *  drunk' 
the  publican  means  boisterously, 
offensively  so.  That  worthy 
tradesman  has  no  objection,  tak- 
ing *  drunk  and  incapable'  as  being 
represented  by  one  hundred,  for  the 
drinker  to  approach,  say,  ninety ; 
or  he  may  go  even  a  few  degrees 
beyond,  provided  he  has  sense 
and  strength  enough  remaining 
'to  steady  himself  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  cany  his  Moad' 
safely  off  tbe  premises.  As  every 
one  who  4ias  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  aware,  it  is  not  the 
soft-headeTd  individual,  who  grows 
*  merry'  on  a  pint  of  sixpenny, 
and  helplessly  tipsy  on  two  pints, 
who  brings  the  greatest  amount 
of  misery  on  his  home  and  his 
wife  and  children.  The  bane  of 
domestic  existence  is  '  the  soaker^ 
— the  man  who  so  habitually 
makes  a  beast  of  himself  at  a 
public-house  bar,  that  the  liquor 
he  swallows  for  a  considerable 
time  has  no  other  than  a  benumb- 
ing effect  on  his  nervous  system, 
enabling  him  to  imbibe  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  alcoholic 
produce  of  possibly  a  fourth  of  his 
week's  earnings,  and  that  without 
making  himself  objectionable — 
from  a  publican's  point  of  view, 
that  is  to  say.  Kext  to  the  total 
abstainer — the  individual  who 
ranks  lowest  in  the  publican's 
esteem — is  he  who  cannot  drink 
much  without  getting  drunk; 
while  the  customer  he  most  re- 
joices in  is  he  who  can  swal- 
low and  pay  for  as  much  as 
would  make  any  ordinary  decent 
half-dozen  men  incapable,  and 
then  take  his  peaceable  departure,, 
swearing  eternal  friendship  for  the. 
landlord  and  all  his  family. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

Tub  three  magifitrates  had  sat  un- 
interruptedly  iar  into  the  autumn 
afternoon,  and  had  now  retired 
to  consider  their  decision.  It  was 
a  distressing  case,  and  occurring  in 
Singlebhdge,  which  is  a  mere 
handful  of  a  town,  provoked  in- 
tense interest  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. Everybody  knew  the  pai^ 
ties  concerned.  Silas  Westbrook, 
the  reluctant  prosecutor,  was  se- 
nior partner  in  an  impressively 
solid  tirm  which  had  flourished 
in  the  borough  for  generations. 
He  CDJoyed  a  reputation  for  strict 
probity  and  broad  benevolence 
which  was  singularly  merited. 
His  son  Augustus  (also  in  the 
firm),  a  witnessfor  the  prosecution, 
was  held  in  much  esteem  by  cer- 
tain of  the  younger  sort  in  Single- 
bridge,  who  sympathised  with  his 
amiable  wildnesses ;  and  if  certain 
of  the  older  sort  looked  askance 
at  these,  why,  that wasonly  natural. 
About  Mr.  Blanchard,  another  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution,  little  was 
known  to  the  inquiring  gossips. 
He  had  been  resident  with 
the  Westbrooks  for  about  eight 
months,  during  which  period  he 
had  sat  alongside  Gus  in  the  office 
in  business  hours,  and  had  been  a 
good  deal  about  with  him  at  other 
times.  They  got  on  amazingly 
well  together,  people  observed, 
but  despite  all  his  efforts — and 
some  of  these  were  marked 
enough — suave  Mr.  Blanchard 
failed  to  similarly  captivate  Gus's 
pretty  sister  Fanny.  As  became 
her  father's  daughter,  she  treated 
the  West  Indian  connection  of 
her  father  s  firm  with  unfaltering 


graciousness.  But  her  sweetest 
moods,  her  tenderest  looks  and 
gentlest  tones,  were  not  for  him. 
The  magician  at  whose  bidding 
thsy  so  gladly  came  was  Blancb- 
ard's  instinctive  foe.  From  the 
moment  Harold  White,  confi- 
dential clerk  to  the  firm,  and  a 
potential  partner  therein,  met  and 
simply  shook  hands  with  the  West 
Indian,  they  hated  each  other  with 
a  hatred  that  owed  its  sustenance 
on  the  one  side  to  contempt,  and 
on  the  other  to  malice  and  all  im.- 
ohahtableness.  To-day  will  behold 
the  triumph  or  discomfiture  of 
Blanchard.  In  the  police-couit 
of  Singlebridge,  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  people,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  personally  known  to 
him,  Harold  White  stands  accused, 
on  the  united  testimony  of  the 
Westbrooks,  £Bither  and  son,  of  em- 
bezzlement. 

To  the  profound  chagrin  of  the 
magistrates'  clerk,  who,  cordially 
disliking  Blanchauxi,  wishes  well 
to  the  accused,  the  latter  conducts 
his  own  defence.  As  the  offi- 
cial observes,  talking  in  an  under- 
tone across  the  table  to  the  re- 
porters, *Such  a  course  is  quixo- 
tic, not  to  say  idiotic.  It  is  an 
ugly  charge,  look  at  it  as  you  will, 
and  ought  to  have  been  met  with 
more  guns  than  White  carries. 
What  does  he  know  about  cross- 
ing a  witness  ?  A  lawyer  up  to 
his  work  would  have  made  mince- 
meat of  that  fellow  Blanchard: 
and  as  for  that  young  cub  West- 
brook — ' 

'  Silence  in  the  court  ? 

Of  the  four  actors  in  the  little 
drama  old  Mr.  Westbrook  betrays 
the  most  agitation  as  the  opening 
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of  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  cotut 
heralds  the  return  of  the  magis- 
trates to  their  seats  on  the  bench. 
Westbrook  junior  is  flushed  and 
palpably  uneasy.  Blanchard,  who 
is  seated  by  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cuting soUcitor,  leans  his  head  on 
his  hand,  and  peers  out  balefuUy 
at  the  prisoner,  who,  with  head 
erect  and  flrmly-set  mouth,  awaits 
the  declaration  of  his  fate.  The 
silence  is  oppressive  when,  in  a 
voice  full  of  feeling,  the  chairman 
turns  to  the  accused  and  says : 

^Harold  White,  I,  who  have 
known  you  for  so  many  years, 
need  not  say  that  the  long  ex- 
amination which  my  brother- 
tnagistrates  and  myse£f  have  this 
day  conducted  to  the  very  best  of 
our  ability  has  been  to  all  of  us 
fraught  with  considerable  pain. 
The  charge  which  has  been  pre- 
ferred against  you  is  one  the 
gravity  of  which,  considering  the 
nature  of  your  relations  with  the 
prosecutor,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate.  In  you  he  reposed  im- 
plicit confidence.  For  a  lengthen- 
ed period  he  regarded  you — as  he 
has  shown  in  his  evidence — as 
one  whom  it  would  have  been  an 
insult  and  an  outrage  to  suspect. 
And  we  are  bound  to  admits  in 
your  behalf,  that  nothing  has 
transpired  in  the  course  of  this 
hearing  which  reflects  in  the  least 
on  your  conduct  during  the  period 
to  which  I  refer.  We  have  given 
due  consideration  to  this  fact  in 
your  favour,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  actuated  by  motives 
which  we  earnestly  hope  you  will 
live  to  appreciate  in  a  proper 
spirit,  to  dismiss  this  case.  You 
may  go.' 

*But  my  char^ter/  exclaimed 
White,  in  a  voice  husky  with 
emotion ;  '  who  is  to  clear  that  of 
taint  r 

*  Yourself,*  solemnly  answered 
the  chairman.  '  Call  the  next  case. ' 

Dazed;  trembling    under    the 


influence  of  warring  passions,  he 
left  the  dock  and  passed  out  of 
the  court  into  the  simlit  street. 
Whither  should  he  direct  his  feet) 
As  he  slowly  and  mechanically, 
seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing, 
with  bowed  head  and  leaden  gait, 
stole  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
river-side,  he  felt  a  touch  on  his 
arm.     He  paused. 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Westbrook's 
clerks.  The  lad's  mouth  was 
tremulous  with  sympathy. 

*Mr.  Westbrook  has  sent  me 
with  this  note,  Mr.  White.  Is 
there  any  answer  f 

*Yes,'  he  replied,  tearing  the 
paper  into  atoms,  *  there  is.  Mr. 
Westbrook  wishes  to  see  me.  Tell 
him  that  we  shall  not  meet  again 
until  he  is  prepared  to  stand  up 
in  that  court-house,  and  pray  to 
be  allowed  to  proclaim  my  inno- 
cence in  tones  as  loud  as  those 
which  he  used  to-day  in  declaring 
my  guilt.' 

The  lad  left  him.  The  Septem- 
ber sun  was  sinking  redly  behind 
a  familiar  belt  of  woods  which 
fringed  the  further  banks  of  the 
river  as  he  continued  his  moody 
walk.  He  had  held  on  for  miles, 
heedless  of  the  direction  he  took, 
and  now  he  awoke  from  his  fit  of 
passionate  bitterness  to  find  him- 
self on  a  spot  that  had  often  been 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the 
girl  he  loved.  What  did  ehe 
think  of  him  1 

'  Harold  T 

'  Fanny  ? 

In  those  two  words  aU  was 
expressed.  In  that  fierce  embrace 
doubt  was  slain. 

*0  Harold,  I  have  followed 
you  for  hours,  fearing  to  speak, 
you  looked  so  pale  and  changed !' 

'I  am  changed.  They  have 
not  sent  me  to  prison.  Fan,  but 
the  prison-taint  is  on  me.  Why 
don't  you  shrink  from  the  morsd 
leper,  as  the  rest  of  them  have 
done  V 
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'Because' — and  it  fleemed  to 
bim  as  though  her  voice  had  never 
thrilled  with  such  sweetness  be- 
fore— *  I  know  you.' 

*And  you  believe — ' 

'  That  all  will  be  righted  yet. 
I  can  wait,  dear — if  you  will  let 
me.  You  never  were  more  pre- 
cious to  me  than  you  are  at  this 
moment.' 

*  Miss  Westbrook —  Come, 
Fanny,  this  is  no  place  for  you.' 

Harold  and  she  had  not  heard 
the  footsteps.  It  was  Blanchard 
and  her  brother  who  had  ap- 
proached unnoticed. 

'And  no  place  for  you  either/ 
said  White  to  Blanchard. 

'Faugh,'  replied  that  worthy, 
'I  have  no  words  to  waste  on 
such  as  you,  sir.  I  am  here  to 
perform  a  duty.* 

'  Scoundrel !'  Harold  began,  at 
the  same  time  raising  his  hand. 
She  touched  him,  and  he  was  stilL 

'Sir,'  said  she,  confronting 
Blanchard, '  I  am  mistress  of  my 
own  actions.  K I  choose  to  ac- 
company my  brother,  it  is — be- 
cause I  choose.  Harold,  good-bye ! 
Come  what  may,  my  faith  will 
not  falter,  my  love  never  change.' 

The  last  four  words  were  mur- 
mured. As  she  shaped  them  she 
reached  forward  and  kissed  him 
before  her  brother,  whose  surprise 
at  her  defiant  attitude  was  un- 
speakable. 

They  parted,  and  went  their 
several  ways. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  charge  against  Harold 
Wliite  of  embezzlement,  and  the 
result  of  it,  produced  a  wonder 
that  lasted  much  longer  than 
the  proverbial  nine  days.  His 
departure,  the  day  after  the 
hearing,  no  one  knew  whither, 
had  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  and  sympathy  of  his 


friends.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  his  defence  had  been  weak — 
incomprehensibly  weak.  But  who 
knewl  he  might  have  had  his 
own  invincible  reasons  for  not 
making  it  stronger.  Why  had  the 
brother  of  his  affianced  (for  she 
was  his  affianced  in  all  but  an  open 
formal  declaration  of  the  fact) 
broken  with  him  so  suddenly! 
Until  Blanchard  appeared  on  the 
scene  they  were  inseparable.  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  West  Indian 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  this 
fashion  the  gossips  of  Singlebridge 
discussed  the  events  which  had 
led  to  Harold  White's  downfall 
and  departure. 

By  and  by  the  house  of  West- 
brook,  both  in  its  business  and  its 
family  relations,  furnished  fresh 
food  for  the  gohenwuches.  From 
the  day  of  the  trial  Augustus  had, 
to  quote  the  phrase  of  one  of  his 
congenial  comrades,  'gone  the 
pace  no  end,  and  the  governor 
had  come  down  upon  him  precious 
hot'  in  consequence.  His  absences 
from  the  office  became  more  j&e- 
quent,  his  presence  at  resorts  of 
pleasure  more  noticed  It  was 
observed  by  one  or  two  of  the 
shrewder  chroniclers  of  local  tittle- 
tattle,  that  whereas  Blanchard's 
attention  to  business  neverflagged, 
he  was  not  seldom  the  companion 
of  Augustus  during  that  erratic 
young  gentleman's  expeditions  iu. 
pursuit  of  enjoyment.  On  these 
occasions  he  invariably  managed, 
by  either  accident  or  design,  to 
pose  as  the  protector,  not  to  say 
the  sorrowing  adviser,  of  the 
reckless  youth.  How  it  came 
about  nobody  precisely  knew ;  but 
twice  when  the  thick  utterance 
and  flushed  vjpge  of  Fanny's 
brother  told  their  unmistakable 
tale,  she  had  been  constrained  to 
solicitthegood  officesofBlanchard, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  youth's 
condition  from  the  knowledge  of 
her  father.     She  was  not  awaie 
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that  already  he  knew  too  much, 
and  was  himself  striving  to  keep 
her  in  ignorance. 

Three  months  had  elapsed,  and 
not  a  word  had  heen  heard  of  or 
from  Harold  White ;  unless,  the 
female  gossips  suggested,  he  had 
written  to  Miss  Westhrook,  which, 
considering  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  his  departure,  he 
was  hardly  likely  to  have  done. 
For  once,  however,  they  were  out 
in  their  calculations.  He  had 
written  her  a  letter  in  which  these 
words  occurred : 

'  If  I  thought,  darling,  that  you 
would  be  happier  to  be  rid  of  me 
for  good  and  all,  our  bond  should 
be  dissolved.  It  is  your  love 
for  and  simple  faith  in  me  that 
sweetens  my  life,  and  keeps  me 
steadfast  in  my  determination  to 
undo  the  miserable  wrong  from 
which  I  suffer.  They  shall  right 
me  yet 

*  I  have  borrowed  for  the  pre- 
sent another  name — my  mother*8 
before  her  marriage ;  biit  the  people 
with  whom  I  am  know  that  I  am 
Harold  White,  and  are  acquainted 
with  my  history.  I  must  try, 
dear,  to  rub  on  without  the  con- 
solation which  your  letters  would 
bestow.  It  is  better  that  we 
should  seem  to  have  parted  for 
ever.  In  the  good  time  we  shall 
meet — and  then  T 

It  puzded  well-informed  Single- 
bridge  to  hear  Fanny  Westbrook's 
cheerful  words,  to  note  her  placid 
brow  and  bright  manner.  She 
never  could  have  thought  much 
of  that  Harold  White,  you  know, 
or  she  would  have  manifested 
some  regret  at  his  misfortunes. 

Blanchard,  too,  was  mystified 
by  her.  What  did  it  portend? 
Had  she  resigned  all  hopes  of  be- 
ing restored  to  the  lover  whom  he 
had  so  effectually  helped  to  dis- 
grace and  banish  I  Was  the  course 
clear  at  last  ?  He  would  see.  His 
impetuous  love   for  the  sunny- 


haired  Saxon-eyed  girl,  a  love 
which  sprang  into  existence  the 
moment  they  met,  had  grown 
mightily  since  the  going  of  White. 
He  would  put  an  end  to  this  uncer- 
tainty.    He  could  face  his  fate. 

*  An  interview  with  meV  replied 
Fanny  to  his  blandly  proffered 
request;  'certainly,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard.' Her  tone  was  pro^okingly 
even.  *And  if  you  please  let  it 
take  place  now.    Pray  be  seated.' 

If  she  had  only  been  embar- 
rassed ! 

^Miss  Westbrook,  I — I — fear 
that  the  impression  which  I  made 
upon  you  the  day  of  that  unfor- 
tunate rencontre  by  the  riverside 
was  not  favourable.     I — * 

*  Pray  proceed,  sir,'  she  remark- 
ed, in  icy  tones. 

*  Well,  then — allow  me — ^you 
cannot  surely  have  remained  firm 
in  the  resolution  you  then  express- 
ed— to  cleave  to — ' 

*Mr.  Blanchard,  I  will  assist 
you.  Tou  apparently  wish  to  say 
that  I  must  have  ceased  to  love 
Harold  White?    Is  that  so?* 

*  Miss  Westbrook  —  Fanny  — 
pardon  me ;  I  do.  He  is  all  un- 
worthy of  you.  0,  if  you  did 
but  know  the  depth  of  my  love 
for  you — ' 

*  3top,  Mr.  Blanchard,'  said  she, 
rising  from  her  chair,  and  moving 
slowly  towards  the  door.  '  Let 
us  understand  each  other.  Whe- 
ther or  not  Harold  White  holds 
the  place  in  my  heart  which  he 
once  did  concerns  me,  and  me 
only.  The  honour  you  have  done 
me,  Mr.  BlanchaM — call  it  by 
what  tender  name  you  please — I 
despise.  Mr.  Blanchard,  I  know 
you  !' 

*  Stop,  Miss  Westbrook  ?  he 
exclaimed,  making  one  step  for^ 
ward,  and  barriug  her  way  to  the 
door,  '  and  hearken  to  me.  You 
have  thrown  the  gage.  Very 
well,  I  accept  it.  It  was  I  who 
drove  Harold  White  from  Single- 
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bridge.  Ah,  jou  can  be  impreflsed, 
I  see.  It  is  I  who  can  compel  your 
consent  to  my  demands.  IN'ow, 
Miss  Westbrook,  know  meP 

Her  face  was  very  white  as  she 
swept  proudly  past  the  West  In- 
dian ;  but  it  was  not  the  white- 
ness of  fear.  They  measured 
swords  with  their  eyes  —  how 
clear  and  searching  hers  were ! — 
and  parted. 

Next  day  Fanny  Westbrook 
was  missing  from  Singlebridge. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

For  twelve  months  Siks  West- 
brook  has  been  danghterless.  Fan- 
ny was  sought  for  far  and  near, 
but  without  avail  Appeals  in 
the  second  column  of  the  Times 
remained  unanswered.  The  in- 
vestigations of  private  -  inquiry 
offices  bore  no  fruit.  And  this 
was  not  the  old  gentleman's  only 
trouble.  Augustus  had,  to  quote 
the  idiomatic  expression  of  that 
congenial  companion  already  re- 
ferred to, '  gone  clean  to  the  bad.' 
Of  all  his  former  chums,  Blanch- 
ard  was  the  sole  possessor  of  a 
knowledge  of*  the  young  scape- 
grace's whereabouts.  As  for  the 
West  Indian,  he  seemed  to  have 
entirely  relinquished  all  intention 
of  returning  to  Jamaica.  Twelve 
months  had  effected  almost  as 
great  a  change  in  his  appear- 
ance as  in  IJiat  of  Silas  West- 
brook.  He  looked  grimmer.  It 
was  said,  too,  that  he  was  grimmer, 
especially  in  the  hold  which  he 
kept  on  the  principal  of  the  firm. 

However,  we  must  for  the  pre- 
sent leave  Singlebridge,  and  make 
our  way  to  the  Theatre  Boyal, 
Easthampton.  The  house  is 
crowded  by  the  admirers  of  the 
leading  lady,  whose  benefit-night 
it  is. 

Old  Fussyton,  the  stage-door- 


keeper, is  at  this  moment  in  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  de- 
spair. He  dare  not  for  the  life 
of  him  leave  his  post;  and  he 
has  just  learnt  that  a  stranger  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  stage 
under  the  convoy  of  an  audacious 
super.  If  that  should  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Somerset 
Beauchamp,  the  manager,  he  (Fus- 
syton) will  to  a  certainly  be  dis- 
missed on  the  spot. 

*  Take  a  note  to  Miss  Harebell, 
sir?  Could  not  do  it.  It's  against 
orders,  sir.' 

The  speaker  is  the  call-boy.  His 
tempter  is  Mr.  Blanchard. 

*  Very  well,  sir,  rU  risk  it  If 
you  are  a  old  friend,  I  suppose  it 
will  be  all  right' 

Induced  to  commit  a  breach  of 
discipline  by  the  bestowal  of  a 
rather  potent  bribe,  the  call- 
boy  disappears  behind  a  pile  of 
scenery,  and  is  presently  heard 
in  altercation  with  Miss  Harebell's 
dresser. 

*  What  do  you  want  t  Miss 
Harebell  is  not  '^a  beginner." 
She  ia  not  on  until  the  second 
scene.' 

'I  know  that,  Mrs.  Cummins. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Open  the 
door.' 

Blanchard  heard  no  more.  A 
whispered  conversation  between 
the  leading  lady's  dresser  and  the 
call-boy  was  immediately  succeed- 
ed by  the  reappearance  of  that 
precocious  youth,  who  said, 

'  Miss  Harebell  will  meet  you 
after  the  performance  at  her  hotel, 
the  George.  She  has  apartments 
there.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  in  your  name.  And  now, 
sir,  do  clear  out  of  this.  How 
you  got  in,  I  don't  know.  If 
Mr.  Bowshang  was  to  stag  you, 
wouldn't  there  be  a  shine  neither  f 

Escaping  from  the  theatre  with 
no  other  punishment  for  his  te- 
merity in  having  surreptitiously 
effected  an  entrance  than  a  parting 
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objnigation  from  the  irate  door- 
keeper, Bknchard  dived  down  a 
narrow  street  that  led  to  the  har^ 
boTir  .of  Easthampton,  and  was 
speedily  lost  to  view. 

Meantime  his  note  had  pro- 
duced a  startling  effect  on  Miss 
Harebell.     It  ran  thus : 

'  At  last  I  find  you.  In  Miss 
Harebell  I  have  recognised  Fanny 
Westbrook.  At  ti^e  peril  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  you, 
see  me  to-night.  I  am  des- 
perate.' 

'Cummins,'  gasped  she,  4ock 
that  door.  You  did  it  for  the 
beet  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  is 
always  convenient  to  decline  re- 
ceiving a  visitor  at  one's  hotel; 
but  I  will  see  him.  Finish  my 
hair,  and  then  find  Mr.  Beau- 
champ.  I  would  speak  with  him 
before  I  go  on.' 

Blanchard  had  again  curiously 
under-valued  the  strength  of  his 
lovely  opponent.  As  she  went 
about  the  completion  of  herstag^ 
toilet,  it  seemed  as  though  his 
advent  had  given  her  new  life. 
Her  step  was  firmer,  her  glance 
higher.  She^wore  an  air  of  tri- 
umph. 

She  saw  the  manager,  and  ex- 
changed with  him  a  few  whispered 
words.  He  grasped  her  hand 
warmly,  by  way  of  emphasising 
his  chivalric  intentions  in  her 
cause,  and  observed,  in  a  pater- 
nal manner  that  would  have 
sounded  half  touching,  half 
comic, 

*  You  may  depend  upon  Somer- 
set Beauchamp,  my  dear.  I  say 
you  may  depend  upon  him.  Don't 
allow  this  affair  to  flurry  you. 
Show  yourself  letter-perfect  in 
your  part,  and  go  through  it  like 
another  Sarah  Siddons — I  know 
you  can,  if  you  choose — and  tJien 
1  shall  know  that  you  are  not 
flurried.  The  house  is  crammed. 
About  that  other  —  consider  it 
done.  I  say,  consider  that  Somer- 


set Beauchamp  has  carried  it  to  a 
successful  termination.  I  shall 
be  all  there ;  trust  me  for  stage- 
managing  a  denootnong.  Now 
then,  my  dear,  pull  yourself  toge- 
ther.' 

Since  the  day,  more  than  twelve 
months  previously,  that  Miss 
Westbrook  had  merged  her  iden- 
tity in  that  of  the  now  talented 
actress,  Miss  Harebell,  Fanny  had 
played  many  parts  both  off  and  on 
the  stage.  On  this  particular 
night  she  excelled  herself.  The 
applause  of  her  crowds  of  admirers 
was  what  would  have  been  termed 
in  stage-parlance  '  terrific'  Such 
was  the  electric  force  of  her  acting, 
it  carried  all  before  it.  Was  she 
playing  up  defiantly  to  Blanchard  ? 
Perhaps. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the-  play, 
she,  laden  with  bouquets,  retired 
to  her.  dressing-room,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  resumed,  with 
the  aid  of  attentive  Mrs.  Cum- 
mins, the  attire  of  ordinary  life. 

<  Cummins,'  she  said,  address- 
ing that  most  faithful  of  servitors, 
*  I  wiU  not  leave  to-night  by  the 
stage-door;  I  wish  to  pass  through 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  Do, 
like  an  obliging  creature,  borrow 
me  the  fireman's  key.' 

In  the  space  of  a  very  few 
minutes  Miss  '  Harebell'  was  pro- 
ceeding unnoticed,  save  by  a  group 
of  her  youthful  idolaters  who  sur- 
rounded the  pit-door,  under  the 
convoy  of  Mr.  Beauchamp,  to  her 
apartments  at  the  George. 

Before  ascending  the  staircase 
which  led  to  her  rooms  she  in- 
formed the  maid-servant  that  pro- 
bably a  gentleman  would  call 
upon  her.  If  he  did,  she  was  to 
show  him  up,  after  having  pri- 
vately informed  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
who  would  wait  for  the  news  in 
the  bar-parlour,  of  her  visitor's 
arrival. 

Mr.  B.,  whose  face  beamed  with 
.complacent  delight,  nodded  his 
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approval  of  this  arrangement.  Ob- 
served Fanny  to  him, 

'  Now,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  I  shall 
leave  you  to  your  devices' — ^here 
she  indulged  in  the  tiniest  ripple 
of  laughter — *your  devices,  mind.' 

*  Very  weU,  my  dear,  they  shall 
he  ready  if  wanted.' 

'  And  he—' 

'Everything  is  ready.  Miss 
Harebell,  and  everybody:  Let 
that  suffice  ye.' 

Seated  in  her  snug  little  room, 
Fanny  dreamily  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  her  ancient  persecutor.  She 
had  not  to  wait  long. 

'  Mr.  Blanchard,  'm,'  announced 
the  maid-servant,  and  thereupon 
ushered  that  gentleman  in. 

Miss  Westbrook  rose,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  elaborate  bow 
with  a  silence  that  was  full  of 
scornful  eloquence.  She  then  re- 
sumed her  seat. 

'Miss  Westbrook,  can  you  di- 
vine why  I  am  here  V 

*  Yes.' 

*  O,  you  can  1  You  are  frank. 
After  all,  why  should  you  not  be  1 
We  can  spare  each  other  the  re- 
cital of  a  long  preface  of  dull 
retrospection.  After  a  long  and 
painful  search  I  have  found  you 
— ^no  matter  how.' 

'  I  know  how,'  she  calmly  in- 
terposed. 

'  Ah  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  perhaps 
you  would  not  mind  enlightening 
me.'  His  tones  were  sneering. 
Her  perfect  equanimity  put  him 
about. 

'  Not  at  all.  You  got  the  in- 
formation from  my  brother.' 

'Even so.  And — ^your brother? 
Has  he  informed  you  also  that  he 
is  just  as  completely  in  my  power 
as  was  another  person  of  our  ac- 
quaintance more  than  a  year  since  1 
Did  he  tell  you  that  there  is  that 
in  this  bundle  of  papers  which 
would  give  him  penal  servitude,  if 
I  chose  to  put  the  law  in  opera- 
tion!   Did  he— ' 


'No,  Mr.  Blanchard,  he  did 
not.'  A  tear  had  stolen  down  her 
cheek  at  the  mention  of  Harold's 
name;  but  now  that  she  con- 
fronted the  West  Indian,  her  eyes 
blazed  defiance  upon  him.  'He 
did  not.  Eemove  your  mask, 
I  can  read  the  rascal  underneath 
it.  So,  then,  my  hand  bestowed 
on  you  is  to  be  the  price  of  your 
silence  concerning  my  brother's 
crime,  if  crime  it  be.  But  yon 
have  shown  your  claws  too  soon, 
sir ;  see  that  they  are  not  clipped.' 

'  And  who  is  to  clip  them  V 

'II'  exclaimed  a  voice  that  came 
from  behind  the  chair  near  which 
Blanchard  stood,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  arms  were  seized  in  a 
grip  of  iron  and  wrenched  vio- 
lently back.  '  I— Harold  White  I 
Fan,  take  possession  of  those  pa- 
pers.' 

'  So  you  think  to  trap  me,  do 
you  T  growled  Blanchard,  actually 
foaming  with  rage ;  '  but  you  are 
mistaken.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  observed  ob- 
liging Mr.  Beauchamp,  at  that 
moment  entering  by  the  door  on 
the  landing.  Cooliy  turning  the 
key  and  placing  it  in  his  pocket, 
the  manager  of  the  Easthampton 
Theatre  continued:  'Now  look 
here,  Mr.  Blanchard,  I  have  stage- 
managed  too  many  little  things  of 
this  kind  not  to  know  what's  re- 
quired to  strengthen  the  situation. 
I  have  two  of  my  fellows  handy 
on  the  stairs.  My  property-man 
is  on  the  other  side  of  those  fold- 
ing-doors. My  friend  here  and 
myself  reckon  for  something,  to 
say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Harold 
White—' 

'  Mrs.  Harold  White  ?  gasped 
Blanchard. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Blanchard,'  releasing 
him  and  approaching  her,  'my 
wife.  She  always  believed  in  my 
perfect  innocence  of  the  charge 
you  helped  to  fasten  on  me,  and 
when  poor  miserable  Gus  confessed 
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th«  part  which  he  had  played  in 
the  conspiiao;,  we  got  married.' 

'  Confessed — conapiracj  1'  aneer- 
ingly  exclaimed  Blanchard;' where 
are  your  proofs  1" 

'  Here  ?  replied  Harold,  point- 
iDg  to  the  papers ;  *  and  here  thej 
remain  until — ' 

'  Until  what  f 

'Until  the  father  of  my  dear 
wife  has  perased  them  line  hy  line, 
and  the  magistrates  of  Singlehridge 
have  made  my  mnocence  as  public 
as  a  year  since  tiiay  proclaimed 
my  gdlt,' 

'  Then  I  may  go,'  said  Blanchard, 
after  a  pause ;  and  taking  for 
granted  the  consent  of  his  tempo- 
Tary  costodiane,  he  stepped  to> 
wards  the  door,  which  was  under 
thejanitorahipofMr.  Beauchamp. 
That  gentleman  gracefully  waved 
him  hack. 

'  You  go  on  one  condition,  sir — 
pardon  me — and  it  is  this.  That 
you  leave  for  Jamaica  by  a  certain 
steamer  which  lesves  this  port 


to-morrow.  I  have  to-night  he- 
spoken  your  berth.  Pardon  me 
— if  you  decline,  take  the  con- 
sequencee,  one  of  which  will 
be  the  temporary  occupation  by 
yourself  of  a  neat  and  commodious 
apartment  within  the  precincts  of 
Eaathampton  gaol.' 

'  Open  the  door.'  Not  another 
word  did  he  utter,  but  taking  his 
hat  and  looMng  straight  before 
him,  he  left  the  hotel  and  pro- 
ceeded— not  unattended — in  the 
direction  of  the  Jamaica  boat. 

It  was  a  pleasant  hour  or  so 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  White 
and  their  friend  Beauchamp  spent 
together  that  night.  It  was  a 
more  than  pleasant  meeting  that 
took  place  a  few  days  after  in 
Singlehridge.  Silas  Westhrook's 
happiness  was  unspeakable.  There 
was  a  streak  of  sorrow  in  it,  though, 
when  he  thought  of  bis  alwent  son, 
and  prayed  that  the  lad  had  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world.  w. 
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NETTING  BLACK  DUCKS  AT  CAPE  GMZ-NEZ- 
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It  was  during  my  abort  Btimiuer 
stay    at    Boulogue,  some    years 
ago,  that  I   became    practically 
acquainted  witb  the  mode  of  net- 
ting  black    ducks   as   practised 
by  the  French  coastmen,  and  it 
happened  in  the  following  wise  : 
A  young  native  sportsman,  with 
whom  I  had  been  sporting  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  came  one 
afternoon  to  meet  me  at  a  caf^ ; 
but,    to    my    surprise,    he    had 
with    him    a    common  -  looking 
man  clad  in  a  blue  blouse,  whom 
he  forthwith  introduced  to  me 
as  a  very  well-known  sporting 
character  on  the  coast.     This  fel- 
low was  short  in  stature,  broad  in 
the  shoulders,  very  swarthy  in 
complexion,  and  looked  'up  to 
every    move'    (which  it   turned 
out  he  was,  so  that  his  looks  did 
not  belie    his  reputation).     We 
entered  into  conversation  at  once, 
and  I  must  say  I  was  very  highly 
entertained ;  not  only  by  his  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  'wrinkles,' 
but  also  by  the  quaint  way  iu 
which  he  explained  and  illustrated 
them  to  me.    I  gathered  firom  him 
that  he  made  his  living  by  sea- 
fishing  from  the  shore  with  nets 
and  hooks,  by  shooting  sea-fowl 
and  wild-fowl  during  their  pas- 
sage   along  the    coast,   and  by 
hooking  seagulls  and  divers  for 
the  sake  of  their  down  and  flesh. 
I  felt  interested  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  carried  on  his  several 
callings ;  and  as  he  stated  that, 
near  his  home  at  Cape  Griz-Nez, 
there  was  any  amount  of  shore 
shooting  to   be  had  (as  nobody 
shot  there),  and  I  always  have 


had  a  fondness  for  that  sport,  I 
arranged  with  him  and  my  friend 
for  an  expedition  there  on  the 
morrow,  with  the^  understanding 
that  he  would  accompany  us  as 
guide  and  game-bag  bearer. 

'  With  pleasure,'  he  said  (of 
course  I  had  offered  him  a  remu- 
neration) ;  *  but,  with  your  leave, 
gentlemen,  I  must  first  set  my 
nets  with  the  tide,  for  black  ducks.' 

'  What  1*  I  exclaimed  (rather 
incredulously,  I  must  say);  'do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  net 
black  ducks  at  sea  f 

*  Yes,'  he  said;  *I  always  catch 
some  every  Thursday  for  Friday's 
market  at  Boulogne.  It  is  fasting- 
day  then,  don't  you  see,  sir,  and 
the  macretises  are  such  fearful 
eating,  that  the  Church  allows 
the  faithful  to  eat  them.  I  don't 
envy  them  theii  treat,'  the  fellow 
added,  with  a  ludicrous  grimace ; 
'  but,  then,  you  see  it  is  for  their 
sins,  and  in  expiation  thereof,  I 
suppose,  that  they  have  to  put  up 
with  it.' 

I  daresay  he  was  right  there, 
although  I  have  heard  it  said  in 
several  quarters  that  black  ducks 
properly  prepared  and  cooked 
make  a  very  nice  dish.  This  only 
shows  that  'tastes  differ;'  for  I' 
tried  my  hand  at  a  couple  of  them 
once,  and  I  had  enough  of  it  at 
the  very  first  mouthful. 

Well,  I  asked  the  man  when 
he  intended  setting  his  net  for 
the  birds. 

*  This  very  night,'  he  said. 
'But  at  what  time?'  I  inquired. 
'  0,  about  three  a.m.,'  he  went 

on.     *  The  tide  will  be  low  then.' 
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*  I  should  like  to  see  you  setting 
it)*  I  mused. 

*  Well,  come  home  now  with 
me,  then/  he  suggested ;  and  we 
agreed  to  do  so,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  we  preferred  to  drive 
there  instead  «of,  as  he  intended 
doing,  walking  the  whole  dis- 
tance, some  ten  miles  at  least,  if 
not  twelve. 

Well,  an  hour  and  a  half  s 
drive  brought  us  to  the  village  at 
Cape  Griz-Nez,  where  we  fbund 
every  house  already  in  darkness. 
These  French  country  folks  'turn 
in'  as  early  as  their  own  fowls, 
and  get  up  ditto  as  a  rule.  How- 
ever, we  managed  to  stable  our 
steed  in  a  cow-house  at  the  back 
of  our  man's  abode  on  the  cliffs, 
and  as  we  bad  brought  plenty  of 
provisions  we  were  soon  very  com- 
fortable. The  man's  wife  had  got 
up,  and  cooked  us  a  hare  and  an 
omelette.  We  uncorked  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  old  Bordeaux,  and 
made  a,  very  substantial  meal. 
This  was  a  good  foundation  for 
the  night's  work  in  store  for  us. 
At  twelve  o'clock  we  spread  our 
rugs  before  the  hearth,  where  a 
good  wood  fire  was  kept  up,  and 
we  made  ourselves  as  snug  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit.  The 
coastman  had  insisted  at  first  on 
our  taking  his  own  bed,  and  had 
he  been  a  bachelor  we  would  not 
have  scrupled  in  accepting  his 
offer ;  but  as  he  was  a  married 
man,  we  did  not  fancy  at  all  turn- 
ing his  wife  out  of  her  own  bed, 
and  accordingly  we  declined.  Of 
course  we  were  all  in  the  same 
room  on  the  gi'ound  floor,  this 
only  room  constituting  the  cottage 
in  fact,  as  the  rest  of  the  freehold 
was  made  up  of  a  garden  (about 
the  size  of  a  billiard-table,  and 
wherein  grew  three  consumptive 
carrots  and  a  cabbage  in  the  last 
stage  of  heart-disease),  a  cow-shed 
(unused),  and  a  goat-house,  with 
a  pretty  good  milker  therein  con- 


fined, and  a  loft  where  the  man 
kept  all  his  netting  gear. 

I  went  to  sleep  very  soon,  and 
also  very  soon  after  I  became 
aware  that  somebody  was  on  the 
move  in  the  room.  It  was  the 
man.  He,  barefooted  and  in  his 
shirt,  went  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and  gazed  out. 

'It  will  be  a  fine  day,'  quoth 
he;  *and  it  is  almost  time  to  pre- 
pare ourselves.' 

'  All  right,'  we  said ;  '  as  soon 
as  you  like.' 

And  we  jumped  up.  The  man 
left  the  door  open,  dressed  him- 
self, lighted  the  fire,  and  our 
coffee  was  soon  under  weigh. 

Meanwhile  Pierre  fetched  a 
small  ladder  from  the  yard,  propped 
it  up  against  the  wall,  pulled  open 
trap-door  above-head,  and  went 
into  the  loft,  from  whence  he 
brought  down  a  large  and  fine 
net,  together  with  a  narrow  one, 
and  several  dozens  of  wooden 
stakes,  each  about  a  yard  high, 
and  fastened  together  by  a  bit  of 
cord. 

'That  is  all  the  apparatus 
needed,'  said  he,  with  a  grin ;  *  and 
I  daresay  we  shall  have  a  fair 
catch,  as  the  weather  is  mild  and 
the  sea  very  smooth.' 

We  then  despatched  our  meal 
and  wended  our  way  to  the  shore, 
and  a  very  precipitous  descent  we 
found  it  to  be.  The  shore  con- 
sists of  a  seemingly  uninterrupted 
extent  of  sands  on  the  right.  On 
the  left  were  rocks  piled  up  very 
liigh  above  each  other,  and  also 
extending  far  out  to  sea. 

We  gave  these  high  rocks  a 
wide  berth,  and  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  last  lot  our  man 
proceeded  to  drive  his  stakes  at 
intervals  of  four  or  five  yards, 
enclosing  a  pretty  large  parallelo- 
gram of  flat  rough  ground,  covered 
with  mussels  and  other  shell-fish. 
He  then  fixed  his  net  to  the  tops 
of  the  stakes,  so  that  when  rigged 
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ou  them  the  said  net  was  about 
a  couple  of  feet  o£f  the  bottom,  and 
of  course  parallel  to  it. 

Then,  to  make  matters  still 
more  safe,  he  placed  seawards  a 
loDg  and  narrow  net,  standing  up- 
wards and  forming  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle round,  the  flat  net. 

*  In  this  way,'  he  remarked,  '  if 
any  of  the  birds  should  be  washed 
off  my  fiat  net  by  the  receding 
tide,  they  will  be  caught  or  re- 
tained in  the  standing  net.  My 
rivals  neglect  to  do  that,  and  they 
accordingly  must  lose  many  of  their 
birds ;  for  I  frequently  find  half 
a  dozen  birds  or  so  at  the  foot  of 
the  up- net,  besides  fish  too,  which 
have  been  delayed  within  its  half- 
circle  and  got  caught.' 

*  But,'  I  said, '  suppose  any  one 
should  come  in  your  absence  and 
take  your  nets  or  your  birds  f 

'  AJi,'  he  rejoined,  *  I  should 
like  to  catch  them  at  it ;  that  is  alL' 

And  he  grinned  a  rather  fero- 
cious grin,  and  significantly  tapped 
the  butt-end  of  his  gun. 

^  I  am  un  bon  enfant,*  he  went 
on;  'but  I  stand  no  nonsense 
which  interferes  with  my  Uving.' 

And  I  daresay  he  would  have 
taken  care  of  that.  By  the  time 
both  nets  were  set  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  we  entered  at  once 
into  our  shore-shooting  trip.  The 
man's  dog,  a  poodle,  was  with  us, 
and  the  man  narrated  he  would 
not  lose  a  single  bird,  let  it  fall 
wherever  it  liked  at  sea.  This 
was  comforting  news,  for,  as  a 
rule,  when  sea-fowl  shooting, 
many  birds  are  lost  when  the 
dogs  used  are  not  quite  first-rate 
for  that  sort  of  sport. 

Of  the  fun  we  enjoyed  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  here.  We 
bagged  about  a  dozen  birds,  and 
when  the  tide  had  risen  suffi- 
ciently high  we  retraced  our  foot- 
steps, in  order  to  see  how  the 
nets  would  work. 

\A'e  chose  a  part  of  the  cliff 


just  in  front  of  the  apparatus,  and 
having  ensconced  ounelves  out  of 
sight  in  a  hole  in  the  falaise,  the 
melodrama  of  duck-catching  took 
place  before  our  very  eyes.  It  was 
rather  entertaining  at  first  to  watch 
the  advancing  sqtmdrons  of  black 
customers,  and  their  peculiar  be- 
haviour. The  sea  in  its  influx 
had  already  covered  the  flat  net 
with  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  of 
water,  and  of  course  the  macreuees 
came  with  the  stream,  diving  on 
their  way,  and  evidently  greatly 
relishing  the  sundry  delicacies 
with  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
was  naturally  covered.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  hosts  to  the 
fatal  net,  and  it  was  positively 
with  'bated  breath'  that  I  saw 
the  leaders  of  the  flock  rushing  in 
to  their  fate. 

'  You  see  that  first  one  there  on 
the  left,'  said  our  man,  with  great 
glee  (and  we  looked  at  the  bird) ; 
*  well,  you  mark  my  words.  He 
is  just  over  the  side  of  the  flat 
net,  and  the  next  time  he  goes 
down  will  be  his  last,  for  he  will 
never  come  up  again  1' 

Sure  enough  presently  up  went 
the  black  duck's  tail,  down  went 
his  head,  and  it  was  like  a  dream. 
He  was  gone  evidently ;  the  fatal 
meshes  had  fast  secured  him. 

Next  to  him  came  four  others, 
all  jolly,  lively,  and  business-look- 
ing. At  their  very  first  dive  only 
two  returned,  and  these  two  at  the 
next  attempt  were  also  secured 
and  drowned.  And  thus  it  went 
on,  nearly  twenty  birds  being 
caught  in  the  same  manner. 

I  cannot  say  that  in  the  end  I 
was  pleased.  The  whole  affair 
seemed  to  me  to  be  but  little  short 
of  '  planned  and  deliberate  mur- 
der,' and,  being  totally  devoid  of 
anything  like  sport,  I  failed  to 
enjoy  it. 

Not  so  our  man,  however,  for 
he  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight 
whenever  an  unfortunate   duck 
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had  his  score  settled.  To  hun  it 
"was  a  matter  of  £  8.  d.^  and  the 
question  of  sport  or  no  sport,  I 
daresay,  neyer  entered  his  head. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  still  rose, 
until  in  fact  it  came  to  within 
forty  yards  of  the  cliff,  when  it 
stopped,  and  then  hegan  to  recede. 

We  were  just  on  the  eve  of 
taking  our  departure,  the  surviv- 
ing black  ducks  having  gone  away 
on  our  left  towards  the  rocks, 
when  we  spied  a  small  black 
object  being  tossed  by  the  waves, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  shore. 

'That  is  one  of  the  ducks,' 
quoth  the  man,  without  hesitation ; 
and  he  instantly  sprang  from  the 
cliff  on  to  the  sands,  followed  by 
his  dog. 

'  Va  chercher  P  exclaimed  he, 
in  French,  turning  to  the  poodle, 
and  jerking  his  arm  seawards  in 
the  direction  of  the  duck. 

And  the  dog  at  once  ran  in, 
and  then,  when  the  water  got 
deep  enough,  he  took  to  swimming 
vigorously,  frequently  turning  his 
head  towards  his  master,  as  he 
could  not  see  the  object  he  was 
sent  to  fetch.  The  man  kept  on 
waving  his  hand  '  right'  or  '  left' 
until  the  dog  'caught  sight,'  when 
he  at  once  went  for  it  with  re- 
doubled speed  and  wonderful  eager- 
ness, bringing  the  duck  ashore  in 
a  canter,  and  sitting  before  his 
master  when  delivering  the  bird 
into  his  hands. 

That  was  the  best  bit  of  fun  of 
the  whole  thing. 

Nevertheless  the  incident  sug- 
gested forcibly  to  one's  mind,  not 
only  the  possibility,  but  the  great 
probability,  that  not  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  netted  birds  were 
thus  lost  to  the  netters  through 
the  tide  washing  some  of  them  off 
the  meshes  of  the  nets,  and  carrying 
them  away,  when  they  would  be 
lost  unless  awatch  were  constantly 
kept  until    the    tide    was    low 


enough  to  admit  of  the  'catch' 
being  secured.  If,  however,  a 
watch  were  systematically  kept, 
very  few  of  the  birds  would  be 
lost,  because  the  birds'  bodies 
when  released  instantly  rise  to 
the  surfEuse,  and  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Howbeit,  on  the  day  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  no  further  watch 
was  kept,  for  we  departed  to  our 
breakfasts  with  the  keenest  appe- 
tites we  had  experienced  for  some 
time. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  tide  was 
low  enough  for  wading  to  the  net, 
and  our  man  went  in  and  secured 
his  catch  and  his  nets  and  stakes. 
He  had  eighteen  birds  altogether, 
and  subsequently  we  learnt  from 
him  that  he  sold  them  at  ten  sous 
a  piece  (fivepence),  thereby  realis- 
ing nine  francs  or  a  little  over 
seven  shillings.  It  would,  there- 
fore, require  a  pretty  large  catch 
of  black  ducks  every  day  for  a  man 
to  make  his  fortune  at  that  game. 

I  do  not  know  if  Pierre  is  still 
*  trying  it  on,'  for  I  have  not 
been  at  Cape  Griz-Nez  for 
some  years,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
trick  would  hardly  pay  him  now; 
for,  have  not  sundiy  borings  been 
begun  at  the  Capo  for  the  Channel 
Tunnel)  and  if  so,  have  not  many 
navvies  taken  up  their  abodes  in 
the  village  ?  This  being  the  case, 
farewell  to  black  ducks  at  that 
favoured  spot  of  theirs ;  the 
navvies  are  pretty  sure,  with 
their  old  army  muskets,  to  be  at 
them  every  morning  and  every 
evening,  and  that  is  not  very  en- 
ticing for  the  birds  to  remain 
there.  Netting  black  ducks  at 
Cape  Griz-Nez  must  therefore  be 
pretty  nearly  'a  thing  of  the 
past,'  and  my  account  thereof  will 
perhapsprove  entertainingto  those 
sporting  readers  who  are  fond  of 
hearing  of  a  queer  trick  or  two  in 
connection  with  over-reaching  the 
cunning  fowl  of  the  sea. 


UNEARNED  LUCK: 
ft  €x»$  IStovv* 


Puck,  someirhere  in  the  Midsum- 
mer's Nighfs  Drearrif  speaks  of 
'  unearoed  luck.'  I  think  I  can 
a  plain  unvarniBhed  tale  unfold 
to  exemplify  its  meaning.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  well-known 
town,  sung  of  long  ago  by  the 
late  Albert  Smith  in  these  words: 

*  Beautiful  Boulogne,  I  laud  thee  in  soag ; 
Friend  to  the  stranger  who  has  done 

something  wrong : 
Walks   on  tbj  ramparts,  a   beautiful 

view ; 
BlUiarda  and  beer  in  the  Rue  de  VEcn.' 

Passing  through  Boulogne  to  Paris, 
bound  on  a  holiday,  many,  many 
years  ago,  I  stopped  for  a  day  or 
so  with  no  particular  object, 
like  the  gentleman  rider  who 
rode  a  waiting  race,  and  stopped 
at  the  starting-post  when  the  flag 
fell,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
wait  there  as  any  other  place. 
While  killing  time  I  met  an  old 
friend,  Knatchbull,  who  proposed 
a  game  at  billiards.  He  had  ar- 
rived only  a  few  days  previous  to 
me,  and  was  undecided  whether 
to  stay  or  go  elsewhere.  So  we 
repaired  to  the  rooms  in  rear  of 
the  Caf^  Vermont,  to  knock  the 
balls  about  at  the  costly  rate  of 
1  franc  50  centimes  the  hour, 
with  contingent  bets  of  petits 
reires  on  the  result. 

While  thus  engaged  in  frantic 
attempts  to  cut  the  cloth  (neither 
could  play  worth  a  red  cent) 
there  entered  a  third  person,  whom 
I  shall  call  Captain  Gaussen,  and 
Enatchbull  formally  introduced 
us.  Gaussen  made  more  '  points' 
in  his  conversation,  which  was  ex- 
tremely light  and  airy,  than  we 
by  scoring,  and  our  brilliant  tour- 
nament over,  he  said  to  me, 


'  Your  friend  has  promised  to 
come  to  my  house  this  evening  for 
a  little  music;  if  not  better  en- 
gaged shaU  be  happy  to  see  you  too.' 

I  answered  with  thanks,  very 
happy,  &c.  So  oui  meeting  stood 
adjourned. 

*Who  is  hef  I  inquired  of 
Knatchbull,  whom  I  knew  inti- 
mately. 

'  Can't  say ;  Bellairs,  who  came 
over  with  me,  introduced  us. 
Then  he  asked  me  to  come  up 
this  evening,  as  he  said,  "for  a 
little  music.'' ' 

'We  shall  scarcely  be  an  ac- 
quisition,' I  observed  ; '  I  have  no 
voice,  and  little  knowledge  of 
music  ;  and  as  for  you — * 

'  I  have  only  one  song  I  know.* 

*  Which  you  invariably  sing 
out  of  tune,  if  you  do  not  manage 
to  forget  the  words.' 

Knatchbull  said  Captain  Gaus- 
sen promised  that  Quintrail 
would  be  there ;  he  therefore  in- 
ferred we  were  invited  as  audience, 
not  as  performers ;  for  which  role 
we  were  confessedly  better  suited. 

Quintrail,  as  everybody  knew 
was  an  eminent  composer  of  the 
day,  and  report  said  he  was  as  re- 
markable for  his  wit  and  humour 
as  for  his  musical  talents.  I  was 
glad  at  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
him.  So  after  a  dinner  at  Baines' 
(as  the  English  tourist  in  those 
ante-School-board  days  invariably 
called  the  H6tel  des  Bains),  a 
siesta,  and  a  cheroot,  Knatchbull 
and  I  started  for  our  little-known 
host. 

Passing  under  the  walls  of  the 
Haute  Yille,  noting  the  cannon- 
balls  deftly  imbedded  therein  by 
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native  masons,  tliougb  ascribed  by 
guide-books  to  the  cannon  of 
Lord  Nelson,  -we  crossed  the  Route 
de  Calais  up  the  Eue  de  Macque- 
tra,  past  the  conyent  by  the  road 
leading  to  the  Yall^  du  Denacre. 
Descending  the  hill,  we  halted  at  a 
modem  villa,  built,  so  far  as  the  un- 
certain light  would  allow  to  judge, 
a  VAnglaise.  This  proved  to  be 
the  Hdtel  Gaussen,  our  destina- 
tion. Quintrail  and  two  other 
men  had  already  arrived,  and  the 
musical  genius  was  hard  at  it. 
Gaussen  said  he  was  in  great  force 
that  night.  He  sat  at  the  piano 
without  being  pressed,  all  aSecta- 
"^ion  absent,  and  rattled  off  some 
of  his  popular  works,  and  others 
not  then  published.  He  enlivened 
the  intervals  with  racy  anecdote 
and  witty  flashes.  Altogether  he 
was  excellent  company,  and  an 
hour  in  his  society  was  most 
agreeably  spent.  Eefreshments 
consisted  of  wine,  cognac,  eau  de 
seltz,  and  those  narcotic  atrocities 
called  French  cigars — vegetable 
compilations,  which  surpass  in 
villany  the  native  havannah  of 
our  Whitechapel.  A  rubber  of 
whist  was  then  proposed,  in  which 
Kuatchbull,  Quintrail,  one  of  the 
guests,  and  myself  took  hands. 
Talleyrand  is  credited  with  having 
said  to  a  young  man  who  confessed 
his  dislike  to  cards,  'If  you  do  not 
play  whist,  a  miserable  old  age 
awaits  you.'  I f  this  be  true,  gener- 
ally, without  the  usual  percentage 
of  exceptions  allowed  as  discount 
off  every  rule,  I  fear  I  shall  have 
a  rough  time  of  it  in  the  sere  and 
yellow.  Kot  tliat  1  dislike  cards. 
I  simply  hate  them.  Skill  and 
play  in  whist  I  can  fully  appreci- 
ate, but  iu  play  cannot  bring 
my  mind  to  a  focus  to  remember 
what  cards  are  out — ^whether  my 
partner  has  led  the  odd  trump, 
or  if  my  remaining  spade  is  the  thir- 
teenth of  that  suit.  Again,  I  re- 
sent being  bullied  for  remissness. 


*  Why  did  you  not  lead  diamondsf 
'You  should  have  trumped  the 
club.'  '  Had  you  returned  my  lead 
we  should  have  been  out,'  and  so 
on.  All  this  recrimination  means, 
in  my  ears,  that  I  have  not  only 
lost  my  own  money,  but  perform- 
ed a  species  of  pptty  larceny  to 
the  prejudice  of  my  partner, 
through  misfortune,  fault,  or  more 
probably  ignorance. 

However,  that  night  I  sat  down 
against  my  will  to  make  up  the 
table,  or  save  the  dummy.  The 
play  was  mild  (quite  stiff  enough 
for  me  !) — half-franc  points,  and 
perhaps  a  franc  or  so  upon  the 
rubber.  Captain  Gaussen  during 
the  game  acted  the  part  of  Grany- 
mede,  going  round  the  table  peri- 
odically with  fluids  to  exorcise  the 
demon  thirst.  I  particularly  no- 
ticed the  way  he  dispensed  brandy- 
and-soda  was  not  based  on  homoeo- 
pathic principles. 

A  brace  of  rubbers,  perhaps, 
were  decided,  and  thoughts  of 
seeking  my  lodging  were  rife  with- 
in me,  when  I  became  aware  by 
extraneous  noises  that  reinforce- 
ments to  our  party  were. arriving. 
Men  now  dropped  in  by  twos  and 
threes,  until  our  small  room  got 
crowded.  This  fact  was  very  plcun. 
Their  motive  for  coming  so  late 
was  not  quite  so  apparent. 

The  accretion  we  received  to 
our  strength  was,  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  not  a  gain.  The  company 
was  composed  of  Messrs.  Tagg, 
Eagg,  and  BobtaiL  The  Honour- 
able Mr.  Deuceace  was  one.  Cap-* 
tain  Eook,  who,  being  of  a  re- 
tiring disposition,  yet  by  no  means 
shy,  had  recently  left  H.M.*s  ser- 
vice; Lieutenant  Hawk,  who, 
owing  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Queen's 
Eegulations,  can  never  get  pro- 
motion ;  and  yoiing  Cannon  Fits- 
Fluke,  famed  for  carrying  chalk  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  for  call- 
ing the  marker  by  his  Christian 
name.     A  choice  lot  all  round 
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I  do  not  know  if  Boulogne  is  at 
present  blessed  with  such  select 
spirits.  In  the -days  I  write  of, 
it  could  muster  a  gang  of  men 
which,  for  disreputability,  could 
not  well  be  matched.  Men  turned 
out  of  clubs;  cashiered  or  dis- 
missed the  services;  expelled 
from  public  schools;  rusticated 
at  the  Universities ;  pariahs  of  so- 
ciety, living  on  their  wits;  sel- 
dom blundering,  often  plundering, 
preying  on  the  public,  and,  when 
possible,  on  each  other. 

Parenthetically  I  may  recite  a 
financial  scheme  propounded  and 
executed  by  the  Hon.  Y.  Z.,  first 

of  H.M.'s e,  secondly  in  the 

— th  Eegiment,  then  of  Lane's 
Hotel,  and  subsequently  of  North- 
umberland-court, Strand;  after- 
wards of  Whitecross-street,  and, 
after  easy  stages,  of  the  Eue  des 
Eeligieuses  Anglaises  a  Boulogne. 
He  bestowed  the  charm  of  his 
society  on  that  pleasant  seaport 
for  some  months,  supporting  him- 
self by  honest  industry,  which 
took  the  form  of  playing  carani' 
bolage  with  French  captains  in 
the  garrison — ^a  precarious  liveli- 
hood at  best.  As  a  rule,  they 
know  something  about  the  game, 
and  winning  from  them  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  moral  certainty. 
They  have  little  to  lose,  and 
make  a  fierce  fight  for  it  Not- 
withstanding, Y.  Z.  used  to  lighten 
their  soJde  by  superior  skill.  He 
was  a  brilliant  player,  and  billiards 
proved  a  small  income  to  him. 

One  day  he  received  a  windfall 
of  a  ten- pound  note  from  friends 
in  England.  One  would  have 
thought  such  a  sum  would  have 
lasted  some  time  to  one  of  his 
enforced  economic  habits.  Not 
80.  'Much  wants  more'  is  an  old 
and  true  saying.  Had  he  flourished 
in  the  days  of  limited  companies, 
he  would  have  turned  out  a  very 
Napoleon  of  finance.  Fancy  his 
great  mind  employed  on  a  bogus 


scheme  or  babble  speculation — say 
an  Emma  Tramway  or  Lisbon 
Ozone  Mine!  If  he  with  ten 
pounds,  capital  all  told,  doubled 
it  before  he  went  to  bed,  what 
could  he  not  have  done  with 
100,000/.  paid  up,  and  a  further 
call  upon  the  shares  f  He  cut  the 
note  in  haK;  took  one  to  one 
money-changer,  the  other  half  to 
another.  Told  each  the  same  tale 
— how  he  received  a  half  note  by 
that  morning's  post,  and  the  other 
was  promised  on  acknowledgment 
of  receipt.  A  day  or  so  must 
necessarily  elapse ;  but  as  he 
wanted  money,  he  should  be  glad 
of  the  amount.  What  story  more 
plausible  ?  Each  agent  de  change 
gave  him  money  in  full  for  it. 
Verily  he  did  not  wrap  his  talent 
in  a  napkin.  His  ten  pound  that 
day  made  another  ten  pound  ! 
Some  days  went  by,  and  excuses 
of  all  sorts  made  for  the  delay. 
At  length  the  money-changers 
met,  and  compared  notes — half 
notes,  in  fact.  Eesult  was  arrest 
and  trial  of  the  Hon.  Y.  Z. ;  sen- 
tence, imprisonment ;  for  what 
term  I  forget,  but  know  that 
powerful  interest  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Emperor  himself  to 
commute  it.  He  investigated  the 
circumstances,  and  positively  re- 
fused to  interfere. 

And  all  this  for  a  miserable 
ten-pound  note !    But  to  resume. 

My  friend  and  I  were  on  the 
point  of  leaving  when  supper  was 
announced.  It  was  served  in  the 
next  room,  with  a  menu  varied  and 
recJierchS^dinde'truffee,  pdtS  de 
Perigordj  galantine  en  aspic^ 
mayonnaise,  champagne,  wines 
still,  red,  and  white.  What  was 
the  raison  d*etre  for  this  collation  1 
Knatchbull  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  as  if  to  ask, '  Who  is  to  pay 
for  this,  and  how  V  We  were  not 
long  in  ignorance. 

Supper  over,  to  which  full  jus- 
tice was  done  by  this  hungry  crew. 
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an  adjoTumnent  to  the  card-room 
-was  moved  and  carried.  All  was 
ready  for  our  reception — tables 
set,  chairs  placed  round,  extra 
wax-lights  burning,  and  firesh 
packs  of  cards  lying  waiting  to  be 
opened.  Several  games  were  pro- 
posed— ^loo,  blind  Hookey,  lans- 
quenet, and  others,  the  names  of 
which  I  have  forgotten.  Finally 
it  was  carried  in  favour  of  vingt- 
et-un,  and  down  the  party  sat — 
all  told,  except  Quintrail,  who 
had  vanished.  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  induced  me  to  sit 
down  in  su6h  company.  Was  it 
the  love  of  cards  ?  If  I  hate  a 
game  into  pectcre  it  is  vingt-et-un. 
In  a  scientiiic  point  of  view,  it 
ranks  not  higher  than  beggar-my- 
neighbour.  It  was  not  the  hope 
of  gain.  That  I  considered  impos- 
sible, having  reckoned  up  the 
company  immediately  on  arrival. 
Fact  is  I  was  young — ^very  young 
— at  the  time  (twenty  years  ago), 
and  fancy  now  I  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  say,  '  I  shall  not 
play.'  "Was  I  afraid  of  being  taken 
for  a  muff  ?  Anyway,  retreat  was 
difficult.  I  felt  certain  I  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  untU  relieved 
of  what  I  had  about  me.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  left  my  money  at  the 
bureau  of  the  hotel,  and  had  not 
more  than  four  pounds  about  me. 
That  I  vowed  I  would  not  exceed 
imder  any  consideration.  So  the 
game  started;  the  conditions  were 
laid  down,  and  the  minimum  and 
maximumpoints  fixed  at  five  francs 
and  twenty.  This  arrangement 
did  not  please  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Deuceace,  who  called  it  'very 
mild.'  I,  who  had  never  played 
before  in  earnest,  thought  it  tro- 
picaL  I  calculated  about  six 
rounds  would  clear  me  out ;  and 
although  four  pounds  for  supper 
is  beyond  my  ordinary  expendi- 
ture, it  would  be  my  ransom,  and 
I  should  be  well  out  of  the  subur- 
ban Hades  at  that  price. 


The  dealer  started  two  firom  my 
right,  and  had  a  short  life.  A 
'  natural'  put  him  out  in  a  jiffy. 
My  neighbour  then  worked  the 
coach  with  a  similar  fate.  He  was 
given  'out'  second  round,  and 
great  was  the  surprise  thereat. 

I  had  several  tempting  offers  to 
sell  my  deal,  but  flatly  refused. 
I  would  have  no  truck  or  barter 
with  them.  My  purpose,  which 
I  kept  steadily  before  me,  was  to 
lose  my  four  pounds  and  go. 

I  dealt^  as  usual,  the  stake-card 
all  round.  Tagg,  Bagg,  &  Co., 
Gaussen, — all,  except  Knatchbull 
and  the  two  guests  present  first 
at  whist,  put  on  the  maximum, 
*  to  give  the  dealer,'  as  they  said, 
'  a  chance.' 

On  looking  at  my  card  it  was 
an  ace.  In  a  wild  moment  I  cried 
out,  '  Double !'  but  could  not 
have  known  theliabUityl  incurred 
in  so  doing.  On  being  '  content,' 
only  Knatchbull  and  another  had 
overdrawn;  the  rest  I  had  to 
'see.* 

My  second  card  was  an  ace. 
Turning  them,  I  said, 

'  I  go  on  both.' 

The  third  card  I  turned  proved 
again  an  ace,  and  a  loud  buzz  of 
sensation  went  round  the  room. 

'  I  go  on  all  three.' 

The  buzz  at  once  ceased.  A 
death-like  silence  prevailed,  as 
calmly  and  quietly  I  turned  my 
cards. 

The  first  was  a  king ;  the  second 
was  a  nine;  the  third  was  a  knave. 

The  company  rose  like  one  man, 
and  looked  with  withering  scorn 
at  Captain  Gaussen,  who  seemed 
to  quiver  and  tremble  before  them 
as  if  he  had  been  my  confederate 
in  a  swindle.  Muttered  impreca- 
tions were  used  freely ;  then  suc- 
ceeded a  chatter  and  a  jabbering 
which  fiEdrly  out-babelled  BabeL 
As  for  me  I  was  stupefied  for  the 
moment^  and  foiLed  to  realise  my 
position*    On  pulling  myself  to- 
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geiher  I  found  I  was  winner  of 
fonrteen  times  the  sum  originally 
staked  by  each,  and  the  question 
of  settling  with  me  was  bcong  pro- 
ceeded with.  Some  paid  me  in 
full,  others  in  part,  and  1 0  Us 
given  for  the  balance,  redeemable 
next  day  at  the  Caf6  Yermont, 
which  for  settling  was  constituted 
the  Comer  or  Tattersall's  of  the 
place.  They  left  their  host  abrupt- 
ly, without  even  wishing  him 
good-night,  tacitly  accusing  him 
of  standing  in  with  me,  and  turn- 
ing them  into  pigeons  when  they 
came  invited  to  act  as  rooks. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  all  came 
next  day  to  take  up  their  paper. 
This  prompt  payment  was  a  hom- 
age and  tribute  to  one  whom  no 
doubt  they  considered  a  bright 
and  shiniug  light  in  their  pro- 
fession. To  show  in  what  esteem 
they  held  me,  I  may  mention  they 
never  even  asked  me  to  give  them 
their  revenge. 

One  word  on  mine  host.  An- 
other on  my  *  unearned  luck.* 

Some  years  elapsed  before  I 
again  visited  Boulogne.  There  I 
met  Jawbanks,  who  was  cock  of 
the  walk,  the  gossip,  and  English 
guide  to  the  place.  Who  knew 
Boulogne  ten  years  ago  and  knew 
not  Jawbanks?  The  grand  in- 
quisitor of  morals,  a  self -con- 
stituted dictator,  the  autocrat  of 
English  society^  Jawbanks  did 
his  duty.  Always  on  guard  on 
the  pier  to  scrutinise  each  cargo 
of  passengers  landing.  Those  in 
transit  he  made  a  mental  note  of, 
those  who  stayed  he  mercilessly 
buttonholed,  and  cross-examined 
with  minuteness  of  detail  of  most 
exhaustive  kind.  He  was  the 
encyclopaedia  of  the  place,  and 
had  the  birth,  parentage,  age,  in- 
come (when  any),  relations,  ante- 
cedents, and  motives  for  visiting 
Boulogne  of  every  Englishman 
then  l£ere.  Woe  be  to  those  who, 
landing  without  clean  hands,  ig- 


nored or  disputed  Jawbanks*  sway. 
He  made  it  hot  for  him,  you  bet. 
This  dreadful  man  frightened 
many  intending  residents  Som  the 
place.  Matters  became  so  serious 
that  owners  of  famished  houses 
proposed  signing  a  round  robin 
requesting  him  to  seek  £resh  woods 
and  pastures  new.  A  report  that 
the  Prussian  Uhlans  were  advanc- 
ing— they  actually  had  got  half 
way  from  Amiens — and  the  unlike* 
lihood  of  being  able  to  practise  his 
buttonholing  art  on  them,  drove 
him  from  the  place,  to  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  all  left  behind. 

Jawbanks  told  me  more  of 
Gaussen.  He  had  been  kicked 
out  of  the  Austrian  service  for 
cheating.  His  game  was  weU 
known  at  Boulogne,  and  finally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities. One  day,  while  the 
gendarmes  watched  the  English 
boats  at  Boulogne,  expecting  his 
embarkation,  he  was  already  on 
board  one  at  Calais,  and  so  escaped 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 

Some  friends  have  suggested 
my  unprecedented  luck  is  capable 
of  easy  explanation.  On  the  sup- 
position that  my  right-hand 
player  was  an  artiste  prestidigita- 
teur  (which  no  doubt  he  was),  be 
it  remembered  he  '  went  out*  like 
a  shot  in  almost  less  than  no  time. 
One  ace  he  had  therefore  dealt 
unintentionally.  The  other  three 
he  had  probably  massed  together 
ready  for  manipulation.  To  bor- 
row a  metaphor  from  '  the  road' 
in  these  coaching  days,  'he  had 
not  his  four  (aces)  well  in  hand, 
and  was  only  working  unicorn.* 

On  my  taking  the  cards  from 
him  I  may  have  scantily  shuffled 
them,  and  left  the  ace  arrange- 
ment undisturbed.  This  I  con- 
sider a  more  probable  solution  of 
my  extraordinary  tum  up  than  as- 
cribing it  to  mere  chance.  Any- 
way it  was  what  Puck  might  call 
a  clear  case  of '  unearned  luck.* 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  C0NGKE3S. 


It  can  scarcely  be  offered  as  an 
original  remark  that  the  present 
is,  inter  aHaj  an  age  of  congresses. 
The  liveliness  with  which  ecclesi- 
astical, legal,  political,  archaeologi- 
cal, scientific,  literary,  artistic,  and 
social  questions  are  agitated,  com- 
bined with  the  ever-increasing 
facilities  of  locomotion,  and  the 
dispositiom  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  determine  the  annual  or 
periodic  meeting  of  people  whose 
tendencies  to  activity  take  gene- 
rally the  same  form,  or  lie  in  the 
same  general  direction.  It  is  too 
late  to  debate  the  expediency  of 
such  conferences;  for  the  ques- 
tion has  been  repeatedly  solved  on 
the  ambidaruio  principle  by  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  ascertained 
value  of  their  results.  And  if  the 
claims  of  any  society  whatsoever 
to  hold  a  congress  are  to  be  allowed, 
the  right  to  the  friendly  verbal 
expression  of  conflicting  or  con- 
current opinion  may  be  conceded 
amongst  the  foremost  to  a  corpo- 
ration which  to  so  lai^e  an  extent 
seeks  by  social  friction  and  inter- 
course af^r  the  improvement  of 
all  social  relations. 

This  year  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  with  which  is  united  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Lttw,  attained  its 
majority,  celebrating  its  twenty- 
first  annual  congress  from  the  1 9th 
to  the  26th  of  September  at 
Aberdeen.  Scotland,  as  a  whole, 
does  not  cfier  a  very  wealthy  or 
varied  field  for  the  wanderings  of 
peripatetic  associations.  Four  only 
of  her  towns  present  such  features 
of  attraction,  or  possess  such  con- 


siderations of  extent  and  popula- 
tion, as  to  induce  planetary  bodies 
like  the  British  Association  or  the 
Social  Science  Association  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  In  each  of  these 
four  towns,  the  former,  at  one 
period  or  another  of  its  existence, 
has  found  a  local  habitation ;  but 
up  to  the  present  year,  the  metro- 
politan cities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  alone  had  received  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  latter. 
When,  in  1859,  the  British  Asso< 
ciation  broke  away  from  ordinary 
routine  and  custom  so  far  as  to  go 
north  to  the  city  whose  munici- 
pality rests  upon  the  Dee,  it  was 
thought  to  have  taken  a  step  not 
altogether  free  from  imprudence. 
Yet  the  meeting  then  was  a  most 
successful  one;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  result  of  the  recent 
Social  Science  Congress  has  been 
similar  to  what  it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  older  association 
eighteen  years  ago.  For,  consider- 
ing the  geographical  position  of 
the  '  granite  city,'  and  its  remote- 
ness from  the  recognised  centres 
of  commerce  and  social  advance- 
ment, the  meeting  was  a  great 
and,  in  some  respects,  even  a  sur- 
prising success.  Those  who  know 
the  Association  best,,  and  who 
have  been  longest  connected  with 
the  working  out  of  its  business, 
have  expressed  their  unmeasured 
delight,  not  only  with  the  way  in 
which  the  sympathies  of  the  lo- 
cality were  enlisted  in  support  of 
the  Association,  but  also  with  the 
exceptionally  complete  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  the  Congress. 
The  buildings  of  Marischal  College 
proved  to  be  all  that  could  be  de- 
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sired  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  meet- 
ings of  the  various  departments ; 
and  the  convenience  of  having 
them  all  accommodated  under  one 
roof  was  the  theme  of  general  re- 
mark, such  an  arrangement  adding 
much  to  the  freedom  and  facility 
of  choice  of  attendance,  and  the 
circulation  of  members  from  one 
department  to  another,  according 
as  each  in  turn  presented  objects 
of  pecuhar  interest  and  attraction. 
The  whole  city  was  en  fete;  the 
municipality  were  magnificent  in 
the  state  banquet  offered  to  their 
guests ;  the  Society  of  Advocates 
and  other  local  societies  were  ele- 
gantly hospitable  in  their  conver- 
saziones; private  entertainments 
were  constantly  in  process;  and 
open  house  seemed  to  be  the  order 
of  the  week  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  citizens.  The  Congress, 
too,  had  an  advantage  in  the  local 
prestige  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
the  President  for  the  year,  and  of 
the  ex-President,  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly. 

The  Association  is  necessarily 
an  association  of  life  and  progress; 
its  prosperity,  if  not  its  existence, 
depends  on  its  assimilation  or 
ventilation  of  novelties.  Its  ob- 
ject, as  has  been  authoritatively 
declared,  *  is  not  to  put  forward 
dogmatic  views,  or  to  be  a  propa- 
ganda for  particular  social  beliefs ; 
but  it  is  to  encourage  free  discus- 
sion, to  promote  interchange  of 
opinion,  and  to  afford  an  arena 
for  fail  inquiry  and  debate.'  Un- 
der cover  of  such  a  manifesto  it 
is  of  course  possible  for  crotchety 
people,  riders  of  hobbies  and  in- 
ventors of  panaceas,  to  obtrude 
themselves  unduly  upon  the  no- 
tice of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  through  them,  of  the 
press  and  the  world.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  specialists  does 
much  to  stimulate  the  vitality  of 
the  Association;  and  their  oddi- 


ties and  bizaireries  have  certain 
attractions  of  their  own,  even  if 
they  did  not  serve  as  a  foil  for  the 
less  startling  theories  of  more 
practical  and  balanced  reformers. 
With  a  view  to  the  repression,  or 
partial  repression,  of  bores,  it  has, 
we  believe,  been  felt  before,  as  it 
was  felt  at  Aberdeen,  that  the 
general  secretaries  of  departments 
would  do  well  in  arranging  busi- 
ness to  trust  somewhat  more  to 
the  intelligence  and  judgment  of 
their  local  assistants,  who  are 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
public  to  whom,  for  the  time,  the 
Association  more  directly  adckesses 
itself,  and  who,  consequently,  have 
a  shrewd  idea  of  what  will  so  com- 
mend itself  to  the  audience  as  to 
excite  fr^esh  interest  and  promote 
useful  discussion.  They  would, 
conversely,  have  an  educated  in- 
stinct of  the  class  of  papers  to  be 
avoided  or  discouraged,  on  account 
of  the  probable  risk  they  ran  of  be- 
ing delivered  to  empty  benches. 
On  the  whole,  the  action  of  the 
Association  may  be  charactensed 
as  useful  and  benevolent;  tending 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number;  to  the  promo- 
tion of  comfort,  health,  and  re- 
finen^ent  in  the  houses  and  sur- 
roundings of  all  classes  of  both 
urban  and  rural  populations;  to 
the  wider  diffusion  of  aweetness 
and  light ;  to  the  furtherance  of 
justice  and  kindliness  in  laws  and 
punishments,  in  codes  and  con- 
tracts ;  and  to  the  general  exten- 
sion of  sympathy  and  mutual  re- 
spect and  forbearance. 

The  business  of  the  Congress, 
apart  from  the  able  and  unaffect- 
ed ojiening  address  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen— in  the  course  of  which  he 
dwelt  at  length  with  the  subjects 
of  prison  labour,  increased  house 
accommodation  for  the  working 
classes,  and  the  temperance  ques^ 
tion— -on  the  19th,  and  the  clos- 
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ing  proceedings  on  the  26Ui  of 
September,  was  carried  on  in  five 
several  departments :  (1)  Juris- 
prudence and  Amendment  of  the 
Law,  comprehending  the  two  dis- 
tinct sections  of  (a)  International 
and  Municipal  Law,  and  (b)  Ee- 
pression  of  Crime;  (2)  Education; 
(3)  Health;  (4)  Economy  and 
Trade;  and  (5)  Art.  Of  these 
the  departments  of  Art  and  Edu- 
cation were  the  most  constant  in 
their  popular  interest  and  attrac- 
tiveness; whilst  the  attendance 
at  the  others  varied  irom  a  crowd 
to  zero,  according  to  the  paper 
which  was,  for  the  time  being,  de- 
livered or  discussed.  The  ad- 
dresses by  presidents  of  depart- 
ments, which  were  delivered  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Marischal  Col- 
lie each  morning  before  the 
business  of  the  departments  com- 
menced, were,  as  a  rule,  crowded 
in  their  attendance;  and  their 
quality  and  their  freshness  and  per- 
tinence in  connection  with  various 
phases  of  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  time  were  such  as  to 
give  them  a  real  value.  It  has 
been  pertinently  remarked  that,  if 
the  late  Congress  had  produced 
nothing  else,  these  addresses — 
especially  those  of  Lord  Young 
(Education),  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick  (Health),  and  Mr.  Caird 
(Economy  and  Trade) — would  of 
themselves  have  formed  a  respect- 
able contribution  to  the  social 
science  of  the  period. 

The  fulness  and  ability  with 
which  various  phases  of  the  Edu- 
cation question  were  discussed 
was  quite  remarkable ;  the  com- 
mencing papers  being  by  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Bain  and  Mr. 
C.  Stuart  Parser,  upon  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  present  system 
of  competitive  examination  for 
public  Sippointments.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's scheme,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  revealed,  not  unnaturally 
came  in  for  its  full  share  of  depre- 


cation, especially  on  the  part  of 
those  interested  in  maintaining 
or  extending  the  connection  of 
the  Scottish  Universities  with 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.  Pro- 
fessor Bain  elaborately  vindicated 
the  claims  of  scientific  as  against 
linguistic  training ;  and  his  argu- 
ments, whilst  warmly  combated 
by  some  of  the  speakers,  were 
ignored  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  was  one  which  would 
require  many  years'  discussion 
and  further  experience  before  it 
could  be  solved.  The  question, 
however,  cropped  up  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  Con- 
gress; and  on  the  whole  there 
seemed  to  be  a  forming  rather 
than  a  formed  opinion  in  favour 
of  at  least  a  modified  statement  of 
Professor  Bain's  position,  which 
in  the  future  would  be  likely  to 
be  indefinitely  approached,  if  not 
adopted.  It  was  likely,  however, 
to  be  the  question  of  a  century. 
Another  discussion  of  an  extreme- 
ly interesting  nature  was  carried 
on  in  the  same  department,  in  a 
great  degree  by  ladies,  being  in- 
troduced by  papers  on  *The 
Higher  Education  of  Women  in 
Scotland,'  and  in  *  University 
Local  Examinations  for  Gir|^s  and 
Women,'  contributed  respectively 
by  Miss  Louisa  Stevenson,  and  by 
Mrs.  Strothers  of  Aberdeen.  Miss 
Becker  elicited  some  cheers  and 
laughter  in  the  course  of  her  state- 
ment of  her  objection  to  the  idea 
that  the  education  of  women 
should  be  considered  as  a  thing 
apart  from  the  education  of  the 
people.  *She  fervently  hoped 
that  the  time  would  come  when 
they  would  hear  nothing  further 
of  women  at  all.  She  saw  no' 
reason  for  separate  schools  and 
universities,  any  more  than  for 
separate  churches.' 
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The  Healtli  departmeDt,  with- 
out introducing  anything  so  heroic 
or  imaginative  as  Dr.  Eichard- 
son's  celebrated  '  Hygeia,'  opened 
out  useful  and  apposite  discussions 
in  several  directions;  and  the 
department  of  Economy  and 
Trade  produced  some  thoughtful 
and  valuable  papers,  a  short  one 
by  Professor  Sheldon  Amos  on 
the  '  Probable  Influence  of  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Progress  on 
War'  being  remarkable  for  the 
power  of  its  reasoning,  and  the 
terse  lucidity  of  its  condensation. 
Questions  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Poor-laws,  of  Scotch 
Banking,  and  of  Expenditure  Re- 
demption Societies  were  relieved 
by  Miss  Lydia  Becker's  paper  on 
the  'Woman's  Suffirage  Question ;' 
the  audience  to  hear  which  was 
so  large  that  an  adjournment  had 
to  be  made  to  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  College.  It  is  almost  a  matter 
of  course  to  have  to  say  that  the 
paper  was  forcible,  and  that  the 
debate  which  followed  upon  it 
was  keenly  contested ;  but  the 
arguments  on  one  side  and  the 
other  were  scarcely  novel  enough 
to  entitle  the  matter  to  a  more 
extended  notice. 

'Ladies' Questions' also  emerged 
in  the  department  of  Jurispru- 
dence, when  Mr.  John  McLcuren, 
an  Edinburgh  advocate  and  son 
of  tKe  M.P.  for  that  city,  read  a 
paper  on  *  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty ;'  in  commentiug  upon  which 
Professor  Sheldon  Amos  said  that 
generally  wherever  the  law  inter- 
fered, it  did  so  to  protect  the 
weaker,  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  came  in  and  assisted  the 
stronger.  Miss  Burton  advocated 
a  partnership  between  husband 
and  wife,  with  an  application  of 
the  law  as  it  is  applied  to  partner- 
ships in  business.  She  did  not 
think  the  women  ought  to  be 
exempt  under  bankruptcy,  'be- 
cause wives  had  often  a  very  great 


deal  to  do  with  their  husbands 
becoming  bankrupt.'  There  was 
likewise  a  crowd  and  a  flutter  in 
the  same  section  when  Mr.  John 
Boyd  Kinnear  read  his  paper  on 
the  '  Law  of  Marriage ;'  and  Miss 
Burton  ably  treated  an  important 
subject  referring  to  the  '  Eegula- 
tion  by  Legislation  of  the  Labour 
ofWomen  in  Factories.*  Alluding 
to  the  point  that  legislation  re- 
stricting the  hours  of  women's 
work  was  caused  by  philanthropic 
motives.  Miss  Burton  and  Miss 
Lucy  Wilson  agreed  in  their  ob- 
jection to  women  being  oppressed 
because  men  had  '  philanthropic 
considerations.'  '  Any  legislation 
that  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  honest  work 
could  only  be  excused  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  and  to  remedy  a 
temporary  fault.  When  it  had 
served  that  purpose  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned.'  Men  feared  the  com- 
petition of  women,  and  hence  they 
favoured  restrictive  legislation 
when  applied  to  women,  which 
they  would  not  tolerate  if  it  were 
sought  to  apply  it  to  themselves. 
According  to  Miss  Burton,  men 
wanted  the  hours  of  women  re- 
stricted, in  order  that  they  them- 
selves might  have  less  hours  to 
work ;  and  women  suffered  more 
from  idle  and  drunken  husbands 
than  from  the  wage-work  they 
had  to  do. 

It  remains  to  mention — ^the  laws 
of  space  will  not  allow  of  more — 
the  thorough  and  thoughtful  pa- 
per contributed  by  Professor  W". 
A.  Hunter,  of  University  College, 
London,  on  the  Law  of  Contract 
between  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
which  elicited  a  lively  discussion, 
the  general  current  of  which 
seemed  to  favour  the  idea  of  free- 
dom of  contract,  with  generous 
sympathy  and  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  proprietor  and  the  oc- 
cupier of  the  land.  The  section 
for  the  Eepression  of  Crime  was 
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iUoatrated  with  ancgestive  papers 
by  Slieriff  Dove  Wilson,  Major 
Boss,  and  other  contributors, 
which  gaye  rise  to  fnutful  and 
lively  debates. 

In  the  Art  department,  the  sit- 
tings of  which,  fittingly  pieaided 
orer  by  Lord  Bonald  Lereson- 
Qower,  were  comparatively  few, 
the  question  was  raised,  in  papers 
by  3fr.  George  Aitchiaon  and  Mr. 
E.  M,  Ward,  RA.,  as  to  '  What 
principles  should  govern  the  Ke- 
etoration  of  Ancient  Bnildinga,  or 
their  Preservation  as  Memorials^' 
Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson,  of  the 
Art  Journal,  in  a  vigorous  paper, 
raised  the  question,  '  Is  our  mo- 
dem system  of  Art  Competition 
favourable  or  unfavoniable  to  Ait 
Progress  t'  whilst  Miss  Burton 
enforced  the  thesis,  '  Beauty  not 
incompatible  with  Labour.'  One 
of  the  moat  valuable,  and  probably 
the  most  practical,  of  the  contri- 
butions to  the  department  of  Art, 
however,  was  the  fresh  and  useful 
paper  by  Mr.  J,  Porbes  White, 
offered  as  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, '  How  can  Art  be  best  intro- 
duced into  t^e  Houses  of  PersDna 


of  Limited  Income  ¥  The  burden 
of  the  paper  was  to  show  how,  in 
the  case  of  even  those  of  very 
limited  means,  the  refining  influ- 
ences of  true  art  can  be  readUy 
commanded,  where  the  taste  ezist«; 
and  the  usefulness  of  illustrated 
periodicals  as  humanising  influ- 
ences was  justly  enforced. 

Pleasant  memories  cling  to  the 
accidents  of  the  Congress — the 
enteriAinments  already  referred 
to,  and  the  excursions  to  Balmoral, 
to  which  her  Majesty  invited  the 
members  and  associates;  to  Du- 
necht,  where  Lord  Lindsay  made 
bis  guests  &ee  of  his  hospitality 
and  his  observatory;  to  Stone- 
haveu  and  Dunottar  Castle,  where 
Dr.  Longmuii  and  Major  Inues 
expounded  the  antiquities  of  the 
fortress  and  the  geology  of  the 
district ;  to  Aboyne  Castle,  where 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly  received  a 
specially  invited  company;  and 
to  Haddo  House,  where  the  noble 
President  of  the  Association  gave 
a  genial  welcome  to  about  a  hun- 
dred of  the  Congressists  who  from 
various  causes  had  claims  upon 
such  conaidenttion. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  DANCE. 


*  It  really  seemB  the  ambition  of  each  fashionable  woman  to  render  her  dress  more 
like  a  skin  than  that  of  her  nei^bour,  besides  exhibiting  as  larce  a  portion  of  the  real 
flesh  as  can  be  done  withont  the  apology  for  raiment  absolntely  dropping  oft*  The 
World,  Jan.  81, 1877. 

With  arms  a-wearied  of  fanning  herself. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  wallflower  sat  on  a  stiff-backed  chair, 

Wishing  herself  in  bed. 

Tun^,  twirl,  and  turn ; 
With  hop,  with  glide,  and  prance ; 

And  still,  as  she  sleepily  gazed  on  that  throng, 
She  mattered  the  '  Song  of  the  Dance.' 

^  Dance,  dance,  dance, 

Till  I  hear  the  milkman's  cry ; 
Dance,  dance,  dance, 

Till  the  sun  is  seen  on  high. 

It's  0  to  be  a  nigger, 
]^or  mind  to  clotheless  feel. 

If  civilised  folk  will  try  how  little 
They  need  their  bodies  conceal  1 

Dance,  dance,  dance, 

Till  the  heat  is  horrid  to  bear ; 
Dance,  dance,  dance. 

Till  I  long  for  a  cushioned  chair. 

Waltz,  gallop,  and  waltz ; 
A  Lancer,  a  stray  quadrille, 

Till  the  whirl  and  the  music  make  me  doze. 
And  dreaming  I  watch  them  still. 

0  men  with  wives  and  sisters, 

Have  ye  no  eyes  to  see 
That  the  scanty  dress  of  the  ballet-girl 

By  your  kin  ne'er  worn  should  be  ] 

Twirl,  turn,  and  twirl ; 
Morality,  where  art  thou  1 

The  dance  and  the  dress  of  the  stage — and  worse — 
Are  those  of  the  ballroom  now ! 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  morality 

Since  Fashion  its  morals  makes  1 
What  Fashion  does  is  never  wrong. 

So  Purity  never  quakes. 

For  Purity  only  takes 
Her  sip  of  the  cup  that  Fashion  fills ; 

And  we  know  that  cup  is  made  of  gold, 
And  that  gold  will  cover  a  thousand  ills. 
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D&nce,  dance,  dance ; 

Thay  never  tited  appear : 
And  all  in  hopes  that  a  wished-foi  tow 

May  fall  on  their  foolish  eai. 
Alaa,  how  the  mom  will  show 

The  work  of  the  midnight  air ; 
And  the  paint  will  trace  on  many  a  £ice, 

And  ^ow  &lBe  locks  of  hail  I 

Dance,  dance,  dance ; 

How  sweetly  they  keep  time. 
As  they  dance,  dance,  dance, 

In  a  measure  q^uite  sublime  I 
They  waltz,  waltz,  waltz. 

Keep  time  to  the  glorious  hand  ; 
But,  ab,  there  is  many  a  blushing  look, 

And  presaure  of  many  a  hand.' 

Thus  wearied  out  with  fanning  herself, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
This  wallflower  sat  on  a  stiff-backed  chair. 

Wishing  herself  in  bed. 
While  all  were  swinging  with  tun  and  twirl, 

With  hop  and  glide  and  prance, 
She  muttered  this  song  to  herself,  and  said, 
'Alas,  where  is  morality  fled, 

Since  true  is  my  "  Song  of  the  Dance"  V 
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UNFREQUENTED  BHITI8H  ISLANDS. 

I  HAVE  always  had  a  passion  for 
deserted  and  inaccessible  islands. 
I  like  them  very  much,  and  in 
my  time  1  have  travelled  to  seve- 
ral of  them.     I  rather  enjoy  the 
idea  of  a  desolate  island.     I  quite 
envy  one  friend  who  has  resided 
on  Ascension  Island,  and  was  per- 
fectly satiated  with  turtle;  and 
another  who  has  visited  Tristan 
d'Acunha ;  and  another  who  has 
been  at  Norfolk  Island,  once  a 
Purgatorio,  and  now  a  Paradise. 
I  have  never  been  quite  able  to 
sympathise  with  Juan  Fernandez 
or  Eobinson  Crusoe.     According 
to  De  Foe's  account  his  life  was  a 
prolonged  picnic.     Whenever  he 
wanted  anything  there  was  always 
a  ship  opportunely  wrecked,  with 
enough   poultry  and  live  stock, 
cutlery  and  furniture,  biscuits  and 
strong  waters,  to  set  up  a  family 
of  moderate  desires  for  a  lifetime. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  in  a  ship 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  if 
Mr.  E.  Crusoe  was  in  want  of 
anything  good.     The  gentleman 
of  morose  disposition,  who  con- 
sidered that  conversation  was  the 
bane  of  society,  might  pass  his 
time  very  happily  in  what  the 
Irishman  called '  a  dissolute  island. ' 
I  remember  how  the  islands  im- 
pressed  old    Johnson  when    he 
went  out  to  the  Hebrides.     He 
would  repeat  the  lines, 

'  Every  island  is  a  priBOn 

Closely  guarded  by  the  sea.* 

I  don't  think  Sir  Walter  ever  suc- 
ceeded better  than  when  he  laid 
the  scene  of  the  Pirate  on  an 
island.  Only  the  other  day  we 
all  heard  the  affecting  story  of 
the  island  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 


which  was  left  long  unvisited,  and 
very  nearly  approached  starvation 
point  before  the  people  were  re- 
lieved. That  certainly  is  not  a 
pleasant  side  of  the  case. 

That  guide,  philosopher,   and 
friend  of  my  early  youth,  Mr. 
Maunder,  who  issued  so  many 
literary  treasures,  informed  me  in 
early  life  that  the  islands  of  the 
British  Empire  were  5000  in  num- 
ber.   With  every  possible  respect 
for  Maunder,  I  really  do  not  think 
that  there  can  be  so  many  at  the 
present  time.    It  all  depends  on 
what  you  call  an  island.     You 
may  raise  or  depress  the  number 
below  Mr.  Maunder's  statements. 
When  you  are  at  the  Lizard,  or 
what  you  imagine  to  be  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  England,  you  see 
an  inaccessible  rock  before  you, 
which  some  people  provokingly 
call  an  island,  and  they  provok- 
ingly tell  you  that  you  must  go  to 
that  island  before  you  can  say 
that  you  have  been  at  the  most 
southerly  point  of  England.     A 
writer  in  the  Saturday  Eeoiew 
once  said  that  the  Scilly  Islands 
consisted  of  about  thirty-seven  in- 
habited islands.     The  inhabited 
islets  are  only  five,  but   if  you 
call  the  big  rocks  of  that  fantas- 
tic archipelago  by  the  name  of 
islands  their  number  will  be  about 
a   hundred  and  fifty.     The  late 
Mr.  Smith  of  Tresco  had  a  very 
good  idea  of  making  an  island 
comfortable  for  his  friends,  and 
also  uncomfortable  for  his  people. 
If  he  did  not  like  a  family,  he 
thought  nothing  of  deporting  iJiem 
all,  bag  and  baggage,  across  the 
water    to    the     mainland.      He 
treated  them  as  if  they  were  '  un- 
speakable Turks.'   But  the  Abbey 
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itself  was  very  delicions,  and  the 
island  resembled  Calypso's,  with 
the  groves,  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  the  lake  with  those 
stately  swans  who  took  a  placid 
journey  of  forty  miles  of  salt  water 
from  Trescow  to  Penzance. 

I  know  some  charming  islands. 
There  are  some  which  just  make 
up  a  gentleman's  estate;  some 
which  just  make  up  a  farmer's 
holding.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  Caldy  Island.  It  is  about 
three  miles  from  Tenby,  to  which 
it  acts  as  a  kind  of  natural  break- 
water. I  was  of  opinion  that  a 
man  could  live  very  comfortably 
there.  But  although  the  distance 
from  the  mainland  is  so  short, 
you  might  be  beating  about  for 
hours  and  hours  before  you  effect 
a  landing.  I  took  a  look  at 
Hayling  Island,  off  Hampshire,  the 
other  day.  You  can  hardly  call 
it  an  island  when  you  run  into  it 
by  railway.  Watering-places  now 
advertise  themselves  on  railway 
stations  and  in  the  newspapers, 
and  Hayling  is  justly  described  as 

Once  I  went  to  see  two  islands 
on  the  Glamorgansrhire  coast, 
Sully  and  Barry.  I  did  not  care 
anything  for  Sully.  It  is  not  much 
better  than  that  unfortunate  rock 
off  the  Lizard.  It  belongs  to  one 
of  the  iron  kings,  Ivor-Guest,  who 
I  think  might  have  made  more 
of  it  and  of  the  adjoining  mansion 
house.  I  was  thoroughly  delight- 
ed with  Barry  Island.  It  is  about 
a  dozen  miles  from  a  railway  sta- 
tion, which,  to  my  mind,  is  in 
itself  a  recommendation.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  can  be 
reached  at  low  water.  When  I 
visited  it  the  tide  was  running 
with  great  violence,  and  there 
were  waves  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  There  are 
times  of  the  year  in  which  the 
few  inhabitants  cannot  cross  over 
for  church  weeks  and  weeks  to- 


gether. The  island  makes  a  com- 
pact fieunn,  and  there  is  obviously 
no  need  of  hedges.  The  farmer 
keeps  a  little  inn  as  well,  where 
he  dispenses  homely  and  comfort- 
able fare.  Sometimes  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  very  rarely,  steamboats 
come  and  land  quite  a  population 
on  the  little  island.  We  had 
steaks  cut  from  the  conger-eel, 
not  at  all  so  bad.  These  conger- 
eels  have  been  known  to  break  a 
sailor's  leg.  I  know  of  a  man 
who  bought  a  swan  at  LeadenhaU 
Market,  and  took  it  home  in  a  cab, 
and  the  swan  with  a  flap  of  its 
wing  broke  his  arm.  You  would 
require  to  provision  yourself  well 
for  the  winter  in  a  little  island 
like  this — strong  doors  and  win- 
dows and  walls  tightly  built. 
The  situation  would  have  its 
charms  for  some;  you  would  be 
independent  and  solitary  to  any 
extent. 

Midway  between  the  south 
coast  of  Wales  and  the  north 
coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  lies 
the  island  of  Lundy,  at  times 
hanging  cloudlike  over  the  sea, 
at  times  clearly  visible  enough,  at 
times  shrouded  with  the  summer 
mists.  The  island  is  a  landmark 
for  summer  tourists  on  either  side 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  but  there 
are  only  few  who  venture  upon  a 
visit.  There  is  a  legend  of  a  party 
of  clergymen — five  or  six  incum- 
bents on  the  mainland  of  Devon, 
to  which  county  the  island  be- 
longs— who  ventured  out  on  a 
summer  day,  and  were  kept  prison- 
ers for  several  weeks.  The  island 
rises  abruptly  to  a  sheer  height, 
with  deep  water  all  around ;  at 
times  there  are  hundreds  of  ves- 
sels lying  on  the  lee-side  for  pro- 
tection from  the  western  gales. 
The  wild  sea-birds  crowd  on  the 
rocks,  and  formerly  the  gannets, 
now  decreasing,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal revenue  of  the  island,  and 
there  are  layers  of  guano  which 
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remind  us  of  the  Peruvian  coast. 
Numberless  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  upon  this  island,  and  once 
or  twice  naked  shipwrecked  sailors 
have  walked  into  the  house  of  the 
proprietor,  the  wreck  having  been 
unobserved  amid  the  mist  and 
violence  of  the  storm.  This  storm- 
set  rocky  islet — for  it  is  little  more 
— in  troublous  times  has  been  a 
very  nest  of  piracy  and  rebellion. 
The  people  say  that  at  different 
times  the  Turks,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Dutch  have 
taken  temporary  possession  of  the 
island,  pillaged  it,  and  gone  away. 
It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible, 
to  verify  these  traditions.  The 
story,  for  instance,  is  found  in  all 
the  guide-books  that  the  crew  of 
a  vessel,  pretending  to  be  Dutch, 
asked  leave  to  inter  a  corpse  in 
Christian  ground ;  and  then,  when 
the  burial  party  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  church,  they  threw 
off  their  disguise,  showed  them- 
selves to  be  armed  Frenchmen, 
made  prisoners,  and  ravaged  the 
island.  Now  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  what  the  English 
say  of  the  French  at  Lundy,  the 
French  say  of  the  English  at  Sark, 
and  pretty  well  give,  the  same 
date.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
the  French  did  for  a  while  hold 
Lundy,  and  made  it  a  privateer- 
ing station.  In  these  days  of  far- 
reaching  ordnance  the  possession 
of  Lundy  would  pretty  well  com- 
mand the  Bristol  Channel  It 
holds  *  the  gates  of  the  Severn 
Sea.'  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  battery  of  two  eighteen- 
pounders,  which  are  fired  every 
ten  minutes  in  foggy  weather; 
and  above  is  the  lighthouse,  the 
most  prominent  object  in  the 
island.  The  ports  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  have  petitioned  the  Post- 
master^General  that  a  telegraphic 
communication  may  be  establish- 
ed with  Lundy.  The  merchants 
say  that  about  a  million  of  vessels 


pass  the  island  in  a  year,  and 
might  all  have  been  reported  if 
there  had  been  telegraphic  com- 
munication. Very  little  informa- 
tion about  Lundy  is  to  be  found 
in  local  histories,  but  since  our 
public  records  have  been  made 
available  a  great  deal  has  been 
found  out  about  the  islet.  From 
the  ruined  castle,  decayed  fish- 
ponds, and  other  indications  it 
seems  that  the  island  was  once  a 
much  more  important  place  than 
at  present.  One  lord  of  it,  who  is 
chiefly  mentioned,  William  de 
Marisco,  having  been  taken  pri- 
soner after  a  long  course  of  rapine, 
was  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
and  his  island  forfeited  to  the 
king.  It  has  since  passed  through 
many  hands,  and  was  last  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  W.  Heaven,  in 
1840,  for  9400  guineas,  who  has 
been  an  admirable  settled  pro- 
prietor, while  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Heaven  has  industriously  stu- 
died the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
island.  A  little  book,  by  Mr. 
Chanter,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished about  the  island,  but  the 
execution  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
design. 

There  are  other  English  islands 
which  would  well  deserve  discus- 
sion. A  gentleman  has  j  ust  left  an 
immense  sum  to  found  a  bishop- 
ric for  Northumberland,  and  it 
is  proposed  that  the  name  of  the 
see  should  be  derived  fromLindis- 
fame  or  the  Holy  Island.  The 
old  diocese  included  a  large  part 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  the  north- 
east of  England.  The  Manxmen 
have  been  astonished  by  the 
visitors  who  have  come  to  the 
Isle  of  Man.  From  the  mountain 
peaks  of  England  and  Wales  it  is 
discerned  by  visitors,  and  a  con- 
stant object  to  those  who  traverse 
the  narrow  seas.  Then  we  have 
islands  which  are  only  islands  by 
courtesy,  as  Sheppy,  cut  off  by 
the  Swale,  and  the  Isle  of  Achil, 
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only  separated  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel  from  county  Mayo.  The 
south  Isles  of  Arran  form  an 
especially  remarkable  group,  as 
they  contain  many  interesting 
remains  of  forts,  churches,  and 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
When  we  come  to  Scotland  we 
are  simply  overwhelmed  by  the 
variety  of  topics  suggested  by  the 
multiplicity  of  islands.  But  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  about  them, 
and  we  would  suggest  to  en- 
terprising yachtsmen  that  they 
might  do  worse  than  cruise  about 
the  ancient  Cassiterides,  and  what 
we  may  call  the  Cyclades  and 
Sporades  of  our  own  western  and 
northern  waters. 

ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION  OF 
SOUND. 

One  of  the  earliest  observations 
made  connected  with  electro-mag- 
nets (bars  of  iron  round  which 
electrical  currents  are  made  to 
circulate,  so  as  to  convert  the 
bars  into  magnets  for  the  time 
being)  was  that  on  cutting  off  the 
current  an  audible  tick  or  sound 
was  emitted  from  the  magnet.  By 
placing  a  soft  iron  rod  on  a 
sounding-board,  and  wrapping 
round  it  the  coils  of  insulated 
wire  to  convey  the  current,  an 
instrument  is  obtained,  by  means 
of  which  a  sound  distinctly  audi- 
ble in  a  moderately  large  room  is 
produced  whenever  the  electri- 
cal circuit  is  interrupted  so  as  to 
'  break*  the  current.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  sound  was  traced  by 
Wertheim  to  the  circumstance 
that  when  soft  iron  is  temporarily 
magnetised  it  lengthens  some- 
what, and  suddenly  retracts  again 
when  demagnetised  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  electrical  current ;  ac- 
cording to  Joule,  the  increase  in 
length  of  the  bar  is  one  part  in 
27,000.  Inasmuch  as  a  current 
can  readily  be  conveyed  over  long 


distances  by  telegraph-wires,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  means  of  tnins- 
miasion  of  muaical  sounda  by 
electricity  are  presented  by  this 
phenomenon,  provided  an  instru- 
ment can  be  so  arranged  that  the 
sound  to  be  transmitted  shall 
automatically  cut  off  and  reestab- 
lish the  current  from  the  tele- 
graph-wire as  many  times  per 
second  as  corresponds  to  the  pitch 
of  the  note  transmitted ;  for  in 
this  way  the  magnet  will  be 
caused  to  emit  as  many  ticks  per 
second  as  there  are  conveyed  cur- 
rents, and  thus  a  distinct  musical 
note  will  be  produced;  it  being 
known  that  a  sound  reiterated  fif- 
teen or  twenty  times  per  second 
produces  on  the  human  ear  the 
sensation  of  a  low  bass  note,  whilst 
if  repeated  more  rapidly  a  note  is 
given,  the  greater  or  less  shrillness 
of  which  depends  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  commu- 
nicated to  the  air  by  the  frequent 
reiteration  of  the  sounds.  Thus 
if  a  piece  of  card  or  thin  metal  be 
held  against  the  teeth  of  a  small 
cog-wheel  in  rapid  rotation,  so  that 
each  tooth  of  the  wheel  in  succes- 
sion may  gently  strike  against  the 
card,  a  distinct  musicid  note  is 
produced ;  indeed  it  is  by  an  ap- 
paratus depending  on  this  princi- 
ple that  many  of  the  laws  of 
acoustics  as  connected  withmusical 
sounds  and  harmony  are  usually 
demonstrated.  The  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  wheel  being  known, 
and  the  number  of  teeth  on  it^ 
the  precise  number  of  pulsations 
per  second  corresponding  to  a 
note  of  any  given  pitch  is  readily 
ascertained,  and  the  ratio  between 
the  number  of  pulsations  required 
for  any  given  note,  and  another 
one  sounding  in  harmony  there- 
with (or  the  reverse),  can  be  readi- 
ly found :  thus  two  notes  sounding 
octaves  are  given  when  the  pulsa- 
tion-speed is  as  one  to  two ;  the 
interval   of  a  fifth   is  produced 
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-when  the  ratio  is  two  to  three ; 
and  60  on.* 

In  order  to  make  the  sound 
itself  interrapt  the  enrrent,  an 
arrangement  was  invented  by  a 
Grerman  (Riess)  in  1861,  consist- 
ing of  a  hollow  wooden  box  with 
a  tmmpet  mouth  in  front.  On  the 
top  is  a  circular  hole  covered  with 
bladder  or  other  membrane  cap- 
able of  vibrating  ;  so  that  on  sing- 
ing in  at  the  mouthpiece  the  blad- 
der vibrates  in. proportion  to  the 
notes  sung.  By  placing  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  vibrating 
membraue  a  slip  of  thin  metal 
connected  with  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery employed,  it  is  easy  to  make 
each  vibration  of  the  bladder  in- 
terrupt the  current,  a  light  wire 
connected  with  the  telegraph-wire 
being  so  arranged  as  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  slip  of  metal,  and 
to  break  contact  each  time  the 
membrane  oscillates.  In  this  ar- 
rangement, however,  the  peculiar 
differences  in  the  qualities  of 
sounds,  distinguished  as  *  timbre,' 
are  of  necessity  not  indicated, 
the  interruptions  of  the  current 
depending  solely  on  the  pitch  of 
the  note ;  so  that  the  same  sound 
would  be  given  out  by  the  vibrat- 
ing iron  rod  at  the  far  end  when 
a  given  note  was  sounded  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  transmitting  in- 
stmmeut,  whether  the  note  were 
produced  by  a  violin,  the  human 
voice,  a  comet-k-piston,  or  any 
other  musical  instrument;  more- 
over, the  sound  emitted  at  the  far 
end  has  a  peculiar  character  or 
twang  of  its  own,  not  altogether 
unlike  a  child's  squeaking  penny 
trumpet.  Saving  as  a  scientific 
toy,  this  form  of  apparatus  at- 
tracted but  little  attention,  and 
Biess's  telephone,  as  it  was  called, 
was  not  of  much  practical  value. 

*  The  ratios  between  the  latee  of  vibra- 
tion required  to  produce  the  musicel  notes 
c,  i>,  B,  F)  o,  A,  Bf  Cf  of  the  octave  are  re- 
spectively 1, 1,  f,  I,  I.  i.  Y>  and  2. 


Some  few  years  later,  it  was  ob- 
served by  an  Englishman  (Crom- 
well Varley)  that  if  what  is  known 
to  electricians  as  a  'condenser* 
be  charged  with  high-tension 
electricity,  and  discharged  again 
rapidly,  a  distinctly  audible  sound 
is  produced,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  hautboy  when  the  dis- 
charges succeed  one  another  suffi- 
ciently rapidly  to  produce  a  musi- 
cal note.  The  condenser  employed 
to  develop  these  sounds  was 
simply  a  hoop  or  tambourine,  over 
which  was  stretched  a  series  of 
membranes  of  insulating  material 
with  conducting  surfaces  alternat- 
ing; when  the  pulsating  electrical 
currents  pass  into  the  condensing 
surfaces,  sufficiently  rapidly  vibra- 
tion of  the  whole  is  set  up.  In 
order  to  transmit  the  pulsating 
currents,  a  peculiar  arrangement 
was  adopted,  the  working  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  condenser  tele- 
phone itself,  was  exhibited  last 
summer  at  the  Queen's  Theatre 
and  the  Canterbury  Hall.  In  order 
to  transmit  any  required  tone,  a 
series  of  tuniug-forks  is  provided, 
each  kept  continuously  vibrating 
by  electrical  means,  somewhat  as 
an  electrical  bell  keeps  on  ringing 
as  lung  as  the  button  is  pressed  ; 
each  tuning-fork  is  so  arranged 
that  a  wire  connected  with  the 
vibrating  limb  can  'make  and 
break  contact' with  each  vibration, 
much  as  in  Eiess's  instrument,  so 
as  to  set  up  a  series  of  currents, 
and  transmit  them  to  the  tel^pnph- 
wire.  By  pressing  down  the  keys 
on  a  board  like  a  piano  keyboaid, 
the  current  is  turned  on  to  any 
one  of  the  forks  as  required;  and 
hence  a  pulsating  current  is  sent 
through  the  telegraph-wire,  which 
sets  up  a  corresponding  vibration 
in  the  condenser  at  the  far  end, 
the  note  thus  produced  being  sim- 
ply a  reproduction  of  that  given 
by  the  particular  tuning-fork 
thrown  into  the  circuit.     Apart 
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from  the  practical  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficiently  good  insi^lation 
in  long  telegraph-wires  for  the 
high-tension  currents  required, 
especially  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  there  are  several  im- 
perfections in  this  instrument  as 
a  means  of  transmitting  sound. 
It  is  not  automatic  like  JRiess's, 
though  this  objection  is  easily 
obviated  by  suitable  alterations 
in  the  transmitter;  it  does  not 
reproduce,  any  more  than  Eiess's 
telephone,  the  sound  of  any  given 
instrument,  much  less  of  a  number 
of  sounds  produced  simultaneously 
as  in  an  orchestra ;  and  it  cannot 
articulate  or  indicate  worda^  al- 
though it  will  show  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  tones  produced  the 
alteration  of  the  pUch  of  the 
speaker's  voice  when  connected 
with  a  Keiss's  transmitter. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  first 
production  of  Varley's  condenser 
telephone  (in  1873),  a  modifica- 
tion was  introduced  by  an  Ameri- 
can (Elisha  Grey),  in  which  the 
pulsatingcurrents  transmitted  from 
tuning-forks  were  made  to  set  up 
vibrations  in  other  tuning-forks 
or  analogous  apparatus  in  a  receiv- 
ing apparatus ;  and  this  modifica- 
tion was  found  to  be  capable  of 
practical  adaptation  to  telegraphic 
purposes ;  so  much  so,  that  it  ren- 
dered it  easy  to  transmit  four  mes- 
sages simultaneously  on  the  same 
wire  by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  connections  between  the 
different  forks  and  the  wire.  Of 
course  this  audible  telegraph,  like 
the  needle  telegraph  and  all  non- 
recording  systems,  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  there  is  no  perma- 
nent record  of  the  message,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bains's  electro-chemical 
recorder  and  other  analogous  tele- 
graphic arrangements.  The  accu- 
racy of  the  message  depends  simply 
on  the  care  and  experience  of  the 
clerks  employed,  especially  on  the 
receivingclerk,  who  has  to  translate 


into  words  the  sounds  of  the 
instrument;  the  principle  of  the 
system  being  much  the  same  as  in 
the  *  Morse'  code,  where  a  dot  and 
a  dash  form  the  fundamental  cha- 
racters by  the  combination  of 
which  the  letters  and  signs  are 
indicated,  a  short  sound  represent- 
ing the  dot,  and  one  continued 
somewhat  longer  the  dash.  No 
amount  of  care  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  clerks  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  accidental  mistakes  in 
transmission  occurring  occasion- 
ally, but  experience  shows  that 
the  errors  in  ordinary  telegraphic 
messages  are  extremely  few  as 
compared  with  their  number.  The 
system  of  transmitting  the  sender's 
own  handwriting  in  fac-simile* 
alone  can  obviate  the  possibility 
of  occasional  blunders  ;  and  even 
here  mistakes  may  occasionally 
creep  in  by  accident.  Thus  a  ludi- 
crous misadventure  attended  the 
receipt  of  two  telegrams  by  a  mer- 
chant away  from  home — the  one 
.  to  say  that  his  wife  had  become 
the  happy  mother  of  a  little  girl ; 
the  other  from  his  partner  asking 
for  information  as  to  a  draft  just 
paid,  but  suspected  to  be  forged. 
By  accident  the  replies  were  cross- 
directed,  so  that  the  partner  re- 
ceived a  telegram  congratulating 
him  on  his  happy  deliverance, 
whilst  the  astounded  wife  read 
with  horror  the  message,  *  I  know 
nothing  about  it ;  it  is  a  regular 
swindle  !' 

During  the  last  eighteen  months 
there  has  been  gradually  elabor- 
ated by  an  Englishman,  now 
naturalised  as  an  American  (Pro- 
fessor Graham  Bell),  a  form  of 
telephone,  the  capabilities  of 
which  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  any  of  the  above  instruments. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  an  improved 
form  of  this  instrument  was  ex- 
hibited in  action,  and  excited  the 

*  London  Sodtty^  August  1S77,  p.  181. 
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greatest  interest,  inaamuch  as  it 
not  only  transmitted  musical  notes 
of  the  same  '  timbre'  and  quality 
as  those  received,  but  was  also 
capable  of  rendering  articulation 
sufficiently  clearly  to  enable  most 
words  to  be  heard  with  consider- 
able distinctness.  In  deed  the  chief 
defect  of  the  instrument  in  its 
present  form  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  sound  transmitted  is  so  low 
in  intensity  that  it  can  only  be 
Conveniently  heard  by  one  person 
at  once,  and  hence  it  ib  as  yet  not 
capable  of  allowing  different  as- 
semblages of  people  in  various 
cities  to  listen  simultaneously  to 
an  oration  or  concert  in  a  central 
spot.  (What  an  economy  of 
preaching  power,  rhetorical  dis- 
play, and  eloquence  generally  will 
be  produced  by  the  probable  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  instru- 
ment, so  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
doing  this!)  The  great  simplicity 
of  the  apparatus  is  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  features,  aU  complex 
machinery  for  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting being  abolished,  and  no 
galvanic  battery  being  required  to 
work  it.  The  first  suggestion  of 
the  mechanism  was  derived  from 
a  patient  study  of  the  construction 
of  the  human  ear,  and  the  earliest 
forms  of  apparatus  were  copied 
from  that  organ.  During  the 
progress  of  the  experiments  con- 
siderable alterations  and  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  instrument  and 
its  construction  were  continually 
made,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  the  apparatus  assumed  its 
present  simple  form.  The  actual 
working  part  of  the  instrument  is 
a  small  permanent  bar-magnet, 
round  one  end  of  which  is  wound 
a  coil  of  thin  insulated  wire,  the 
ends  of  which  are  connected  with 
two  binding  screws  fixed  in  the 
small  end  of  a  stethoscope-shaped 
wooden  cover.  One  of  these  bind- 
ing screws  is  connected  with  the 
ground  (*put  to  earth*)  by  means 


of  a  wire,  the  other  is  connected 
with  the  telegraph  -  wire.  The 
magnet  is  so  fixed  in  the  wooden 
case  that  the  axis  of  the  magnet 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  case,  the  coil  of  wire  being 
at  its  larger  end ;  at  this  end  the 
case  is  closed  with  a  cover  having 
a  small  circular  hole  in  the  centre 
opposite  the  pole  of  the  magnet, 
a  small  wooden  funnel  or  trumpet 
mouthpiece  being  applied  beyond 
the  perforated  cover.  Between 
this  perforation  and  the  end  of 
the  magnet  is  fixed  a  thin  disc  of 
soft  iron,  which  may  be  tinned 
over  to  prevent  rusting  without 
interfering  with  its  action.  This 
corresponds  to  the  tympanum  or 
drum  of  the  ear.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  telegraph-wire  a  precisely 
similar  arrangement  is  applied, 
one  binding  screw  being  connected 
with  the  telegraph-wire,  the  other 
put  to  earth,  so  that  the  trans- 
mitter and  the  receiver  eire  iden- 
tical in  construction  and  arrange- 
ment On  speakinginto  the  mouth- 
piece at  one  end  of  the  line  the 
sound  sets  up  a  vibration  or  mo- 
tion among  the  particles  of  the 
iron  disc.  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  electro-magnetic  induction 
the  motions  of  the  disc-particles 
set  up  inductive  currents  in  the 
neighbouring  coil  of  wire ;  for  the 
soft  iron  plate  becomes  virtually 
magnetised  by  the  inductive  action 
of  the  bar-magnet,  and  hence  as 
the  disc  vibrates  alterations  of 
distance  between  magnetised  par- 
ticles and  a  conducting  wire  are 
brought  about,  which  of  necessity 
set  up  electric  currents  in  the 
conducting  wire.  The  currents 
thus  produced  pass  through  the 
telegraph-wire  and  set  up  motions 
in  the  disc  of  the  receiving  instru- 
ment precisely  correlative  with 
those  of  the  disc  of  the  transmittec 
Hence  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
disc  of  the  receiver  is  made  to 
vibrate  precisely  in  the  same  way 
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83  that  isstUBg  from  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker,  hut  to  a  lesser  extent, 
thus  reproducing  the  sounds  ei^- 
actly,  only  in  a  much  lower  tone 
of  voice  {i.e.  much  more  softly 
and  less  loud,  not  lower  in  yitcfi). 
In  this  way  a  conversation  can  he 
carried  on  readily,  each  person  al- 
ternately speaking  into  his  instru- 
ment to  transmit  his  message,  and 
then  applying  his  ear  to  catch  the 
reply,  just  as  with  an  ordinary 
speaking-tuhe. 

Although  as  yet  only  in  what 
the  inventor  descrihes  as  an  in- 
choate condition,  the  articulating 
telephone  (Bell's  telephone)  is 
capahle  of  practical  use  in  cases 
where  speaking-tuhes  are  incon- 
venient on  account  of  the  distance, 
or  for  other  reasons.  Thus  quite 
recently  it  has  heen  tried  as  a 
means  of  signalling  from  the 
mouth  of  a  mine  or  pit  to  the 
workings  helow;  no  instruction 
in  telegraphic  manipulation  is  re- 
quired, any  ordinary  workman 
heing  perfectly  ahle  to  use  the 
instrument.  In  one  respect  the 
arrangement  is  less  convenient 
than  a  speaking-tuhe,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  enahle  a  would-he 
speaker  to  call  the  attention  of  an 
observer  near  to  the  for  end,  hut 
not  absolutely  listening  for  a  sig- 
nal, in  the  same  way  that  the 
whistling  pings  inserted  into  the 
mouthpieces  of  speaking-tubes 
are  used;  but  doubtless  this  diffi- 
culty is  not  insuperable,  as  at  the 
worst  it  would  be  easy  to  have 
an  electric  bell  worked  by  a  sepa- 
rate wire  to  give  the  signal  to 
apply  the  ear  to  the  telephone.* 
Ko  doubt,  however,  further  im- 
provements will  shortly  be  made, 
enabling  sounds  to  be  kansmitted 
audible  at  some  distance  from  the 
receiving  instrument.  One  incon- 
venience pHsents  itself,  however, 

*  Sinee  the  above  wai  written,  the  in- 
stnmieat  his  been  racceesfoUy  worked 
with  an  eleetric  alamm  attached  to  it. 


which  does  not  seem  to  be  easy 
to  obviate ;  this  is,  that  the  tele- 
phone is  so  sensitive  to  feeble 
electric  currents,  that  the  tele- 
graph-wire cannot  well  be  made 
to  run  along  parallel  with  another 
wire  used  for  ordinary  telegraphic 
purposes,  as  in  that  case  the  in- 
ductive currents  produced  in  the 
telephone-wire  by  the  passage  of 
currents  along  the  other  wire 
cause  audible  sounds  in  the 
telephone,  often  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  distinctness  of  the 
messages  transmitted  through  the 
telephone  itself. 

Amongst  the  different  arrange- 
ments employed  by  Professor 
Bell  is  one,  a  modification  of  the 
transmitter  of  Yarley's  and  of 
Grey's  musical  telephones,  which 
enables  the  sound  of  a  harmonium 
to  be  transmitted,  the  reeds  of 
the  instrument  being  made  to 
'  make  and  break'  the  circuit  dur- 
ing their  vibration  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  tuning-forks  in 
Varley's  transmitter  and  Grey's 
instrument  Those  interested  in 
the  detaUs  of  the  construction  of 
these  different  arrangements  will 
find  much  information  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  reports  of  the  papers 
read  and  lectures  given  at  the  Ply- 
mouth meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation by  Mr.  Preece  and  Profes- 
sor Bell,  from  which,  indeed,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  have  been  de- 
rived. 

COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 

From  time  to  time  we  are 
horrified  by  the  occurrence  of 
disastrous  maritime  accidents,  in 
which  it  would  seem  at  first  sight 
that  the  £Eital  occurrences  were  due 
to  the  negligence  of  the  captains 
or  other  officers  in  not  so  steering 
as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  col- 
lision when  first  that  appeared 
imminent.  Becent  investigations, 
however,  have  thrown  quite  a  new 
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light  on  the  possible  causes  of 
these  hideous  disasters,  and  have 
demonstrated  that  whilst  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  as  a  propelling 
power  for  ships  has  been  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  advantages,  it 
has  also  brought  into  play  in  cer- 
tain cases  an  uncertainty  in  steer^ 
ing  power  which  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  many  deserving  offi- 
cers have  been  unjustly  blamed 
for  negligence  in  cases  where  their 
only  fault  was  ignorance  of  certain 
laws  of  hydrodynamic  action,  at 
that  time  unknown.  During  the 
past  few  years  Professor  Osborne 
Eeynolds  has  demonstrated,  both 
mathematically  on  paper  and  ex- 
perimentally by  means  of  models, 
the  hitherto  unsuspected  &ot  that 
when  a  screw  steamer  with  full 
way  on  her  suddenly  reverses  her 
screw,  so  as  to  stop  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  effect  of  the  contrary 
motion  of  the  screw-blades  on  the 
water  and  thence  on  the  rudder  is 
such  as  to  cause  the  vessel  not 
only  not  to  answer  her  helm  as 
readily  as  if  the  screw  were  re- 
volving in  the  direction  appro- 
priate to  the  actual  onward  motion 
of  the  vessel  before  she  stops,  but 
even  to  make  her  head  turn  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  it  should  normally  turn  for 
a  given  motion  of  the  rudder ;  so 
that,  for  instance,  if  a  screw 
steamer  is  on  the  point  of  collid- 
ing with  another  vessel,  say  on 
the  starboard  side,  and  the  officer 
in  chaige  reverses  the  engines  and 
then  gives  directions  to  starboard 
the  helm,  so  as,  as  he  supposes,  to 
bring  the  steamer's  head  round  to 
port,  the  effect  will  be  that  her 
head  will  turn  to  starboard  in- 
stead of  port,  and  thus  the  re- 
versal of  the  screw  brings  about 
more  oertairdy  the  collision  which 
it  teas  the  object  of  the  manmuvre 
to  avoid.  The  conclusions  derived 
from  these  researches  have  been 
further  verified  by  actual  observa- 


tions on  board  various  screw  ves- 
sels by  a  committee  appointed  by 
th^  British  Association,  with  the 
result  of  perfectly  confirming  the 
former  results;  in  all  cases  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  screw  is  to 
reverse  the  normal  action  of  the 
rudder,  no  matter  whether  the  ves- 
sel was  at  rest  or  nearly  so  to  begin 
with,  or  whether  it  had  forwud 
way  on  her.  During  the  past  two 
years  attempts  have  been  made  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  the  importance  of  the 
inquiry  as  bearing  on  the  existing 
rules  and  directions  for  avoiding 
collisions  at  sea,  with,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  very  little 
good  effect  as  yet.  However,  the 
report  of  the  British  Association 
committee  was  discussed  last  year 
at  the  conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Eeform  and  Codifica- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Nations  at 
Bremen,  and  a  resolution  passed 
declaring  that  the  existing  inter- 
national rules  for  preventing  col- 
lisions at  sea  are  unsatis&ctory, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Governments  of  maritime  States 
should  take  counsel  together  witii 
a  view  of  amending  these  rules ; 
so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  some  action  will  be 
taken  in  a  matter  so  seriously  afflict- 
ing the  lives  of  all  who  '  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,'  and  that  the 
absurdity  should  cease  of  issuing 
erroneous  instructions,  and  then 
blaming  a  man  who,  by  acting 
in  accordance  with  these  instruc- 
tions, inevitably  brings  about  a 
fatal  result ;  whilst  the  man  would 
be  yet  more  blamed  who  reason- 
ably endeavoured  to  avoid  mis- 
chance by  acting  as  common  sense 
would  direct,  in  opposition  to  his 
instructions.  At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  British  As^iation  a 
further  report  of  the  committee 
was  presented,  fully  confirming 
the  former  results,  and  oallixig 
attention  to  the  various  judgments 
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concerning  collisions  in  the  past 
year,  from  which  it  was  evident 
that  no  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant facts  established  had  in* 
liaenced  these  judgments,  and  that 
many  of  these  collisions  might  have 
been  prevented  had  the  effect  of 
reversing  the  screw  on  the  steering 
been  made  knovm  officially  to  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  ships,  and  acted 
upon  by  them.  Now  that  ship 
mancBuvring  for  ramming  and 
torpedo  practice,  &c.,  is  so  impor- 
tant a  branch  of  nayal  warSure, 
the  inattention  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  point  so  vitally  bearing 
on  the  whole  subject  would  be 
positively  ludicrous  were  not  its 
consequences  so  lamentable. 

NBW  BOOKS. 

Several  important  works  of 
Eastern  travel  have  recently  made 
their  appearance,  with  which  we 
will  deal  collectively.  We  will 
first  bracket  the  works  of  Profes- 
sor Bijrce  and  of  Captain  Bar- 
naby.*  We  do  so  both  on  account 
of  their  agreements  and  their  an- 
tagonisms. They  made  their 
journeys  at  the  same  date;  in  much 
they  traversed  the  same  ground ; 
and  they  deal  with  the  same 
social  and  political  subjects.  Then 
each  work  has  undoubted  metit 
and  interest  and  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. There  is  the  real  cavalry 
dash  about  Captain  Bumaby.  He 
is  an  acute  observer,  amusing, 
dramatic,  impetuous.  Mr.  Bryce 
is  a  man  of  another  stamp.  There 
is  no  want  of  physical  courage 
and  endurance,  as  exemplified  by 
his  almost  unrivalled  achievement 
of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat. 
But  he  is  also  both  a  scientific 
and  philosophical  observer,  and 
weconstantlyrecognise  the  scholar 

*  On  Honebaek  through  Aaia  Minor, 
By  Captain  Fred  Bamaby.  2  vols.  (-^amp. 
ion  Imw  a  Go.)  Tramcaueaaia  a$td 
AranU :  Notes  of  a  VaeaHon  Tour  in  the 
Autumn  of  1979,  By  James  Bryce.  (Hac- 
miUan.) 


and  the  thinker  in  his  pages. 
While  Captain  Bumaby  is  vehe- 
mently pro -Turkish  and  anti- 
Eussian,  Mr.  Bryce  is  thoroughly 
and  exactly  the  opposite.  We 
may  best  sum  up  our  views  of  the 
different  works  by  saying,  that 
while  Captain  Bumab/s  will  be 
the  most  popular  at  the  libraries, 
we  shall  be  more  inclined  to  give 
a  prominent  place  on  our  own 
private  bookshelves  to  Mr.  Bryce's 
volume. 

Captain  Bumaby  had  only  five 
months'  furlough,  and  he  had  to 
travel  some  two  thousand  miles 
to  and  fro  between  Scutari  and 
the  Turco-Eussian  frontier.  He 
took  with  him  a  rifle  and  some 
medicines;  and,  on  the  whole, 
his  pills  were  at  least  as  useful  as 
his  bullets.  They  possibly  did  a 
greater  amount  of  execution.  In 
hi3  present  work  he  exhibits  him- 
self in  the  light  of  an  accomplished 
literary  craftsman.  He  has  not 
in  reality  the  same  story  of 
danger  and  adventure  to  tell  as 
in  his  Eide  to  Khiva  ;  but  by  his 
powers  in  the  way  of  dialogue 
and  description,  he  certainly  con- 
trives both  to  interest  and  amuse 
us.  Still,  speaking  critically, 
there  is  a  thinness  about  his  work 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
closely-packed  pages  of  Professor 
Bryce.  We  should  say,  however, 
that  Captain  Bumaby  in  his 
Appendix  brings  together  a  set 
of  State  papers  which  some  of  his 
readers  will  study,  and  some  of 
them  skip.  His  adventures  with 
servants  and  horses,  with  cookery 
and  cartridges,  will  be  found  high- 
ly amusing.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  his  experiences  with  Dr. 
Bryce's  of  the  Curds  and  Circas- 
sians. Captain  Bumaby  pene- 
trated the  farther  south  in  Asia 
Minor ;  but  then,  per  contra.  Pro- 
fessor Bryce  actually  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat, 
llie  paths  of  the  two  travellers 
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coincided  several  times,  though 
they  themselves  did  not  meet,  at 
Batoumj  and  Captain  Bumaby 
came  within  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Ararat,  though  he  did  not  profess 
to  climb  it.  Both  agree  in  think- 
ing that  an  independent  Armenian 
power  might  be  created  and  inter- 
posed between  Eussia  and  Persia. 
Both  of  these  enlightened  tra- 
vdlers  are  severe  in  their  criti- 
cisms upon  the  ladies.  Dr.  Bryce 
complains  that  they  want  expres- 
sion/ Captain  Bumaby  complains, 
still  more  grievously,  that  they 
want  washing.  One  of  the  sires 
confessed  himself  totally  unable 
to  understand  that  in  Europe  the 
girls  are  allowed  to  choose  for 
themselves^  and  that  there  are  in- 
stances of  their  preferring  a  poor 
man  to  a  rich  one.  'I  cannot 
understand  that,'  quoth  one  Mo- 
hammed. *  If  I  had  a  daughter, 
and  she  might  marry  a  rich  man, 
but  she  preferred  a  poor  man,  I 
should  whip  the  girl  till  she 
altered  her  mind .  *  Professor  Bryce 
allows  beauty  of  complexion  and 
regularity  of  feature,  but  there 
was  no  soul  to  light  up  the  face. 
Asia  Minor  is  a  cheap  and  a  very 
lovely  country.  If  the  blessings 
of  good  government  were  secured, 
poor  English  families  might  well 
emigrate  hither,  and  find  an  earthly 
paradise.  A  sheep  can  be  bought 
for  six  shillings,  and  a  horse  for 
little  more  than  six  pounds.  Eggs 
are  eighty  a  shilling,  and  bread- 
and  meat  about  a  penny  a  pound. 
Similarly  Dr.  Bryce  says  that. 
Transcaucasian  territories,  which 
support  two  or  three  millions, 
would  easily  support  two-  or  three- 
and-twenty  millions.  Thus  emi- 
gration is  the  true  answer  to  the 
Malthusian  theory.  If  the  theory 
of  Malthus  had  been  adopted, 
England  by  this  time  would  have 
been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  third- 
rate  power.  There  is  a  deal  of 
incident,  dialogue,  and  lively  de- 


scription in  Captain  Bumaby's 
work.  He  is  thoroughly  dramatic. 
To  mention  another  very  good 
point,  there  ia  abundance  of  excel- 
lent maps.  Captain  Bumaby  is 
too  thorough  an  officer  not  to 
know  the  value  of  maps.  But  the 
volumes  abound  with  good  points, 
presented  in  Hfe-like  detail.  Al- 
though anxious  to  say  all  he  can 
for  the  Turks,  he  admits  that  they 
depart  from  the  Prophet's  injunc- 
tions in  respect  to  the  use  of 
liquors.  An  Italian  doctor  at 
Angona  complained  terribly  of 
them :  *  They  mix  up  everything 
together,  and  then  complain  of 
not  getting  welL'  Some  curious 
traits  of  character  are  recorded  of 
some  young  ladies  of  Aleppo,  who 
wish  to  distinguish  between  their 
lovers.  They  give  their  lovers 
live  charcoal,  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  until  the  flesh  has 
been  burned  to  the  bone.  He  con- 
firms everything  which  Professor 
Bryce  can  say  about  Turkish  mis- 
management. All  the  gunpowder 
for  the  use  of  troops  in  Anatolia 
is  sent  from  Constantinople,  al- 
though sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
charcoal  are  to  found  in  the 
mountains.  The  great  thing  want- 
ed for  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  development  of  the 
mines ;  but  there  is  almost  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  upon  mining.  Con- 
sequently the  people  cut  down  the 
forests  instead  of  using  the  coaL 
The  people  are  too  lazy  to  pick  up 
the  stone  and  lead,  the  gold  and 
silver,  which  might  be  found. 
Turkey  has  had  her  chances  with 
a  hundred  millions  of  borrowed 
British  capital,  and  has  thrown 
them  away.  Let  us,  however, 
take  up  some  topics  which  are  not 
so  unfortunately  well-worn.  The 
interest  of  Captain  Bumaby's 
work  quickens  when  he  comes  to 
'the  Prat,'  as  the  Euphrates  is 
called.  Later  he  crossed  the 
Araxes  on  the  ice.    As  he  came 
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away  from  the  direction  of  Mount 
Ararat,  he  came  upon  a  Yezeed,  or 
devil-worshipping  village.  Their 
simple  system  of  theology,  or  anti- 
theology,  is  thus  described :  Allah, 
the  spirit  of  good*  can  do  no  harm 
to  any  one,  and  is  a  friend  to  the 
human  race.  The  spirit  of  evil 
can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and 
he  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes. 
From  this  starting-point  the  Ye- 
zeeds  have  been  brought  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  wor- 
ship the  spirit  of  good,  who  will 
not  hurt  them,  and  that  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  to  try  and  pro- 
pitiate the  spirit  of  evil,  who  can 
be  very  disagreeable  if  he  chooses. 
The  very  worst  offence  that  can 
be  given  them  is  to  mention  the 
word '  Shaitan.'  This  offence  Cap- 
tain Bumaby  had  the  misfortune 
to  perpetrate,  and  he  will  be  held 
responsible  for  every  cow  or  camel 
that  dies  within  the  next  twelve- 
month. The  American  mission- 
aries whom  he  met  might  find 
plenty  to  do;  these  gentlemen 
were  generally  considered  by  the 
people  as  being  under  the  English 
flag.  Captain  Bumaby  gave  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
towns  of  which  we  have  lately 
been  hearing  so  much  in  the  pub- 
lic prints.  Kars  was  in  a  filthy 
state,  and  typhus  would  probably 
slay  more  than  the  Kussians. 
Great  numbers  of  troops  were 
massed  there,  and  more  could  be 
obtained  from  Erzeroum.  Arda- 
han  he  thought  ill  protected ;  the 
Turks  had  not  occupied  positions 
which  would  give  command  of  the 
place.  Batoum  he  considers  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  well-nigh  impregnable. 
The  place  was  crowded  with 
troops,  and  here  the  sanitary  ar- 
rangements left  very  little  to  be 
desired.  Dr.  Bryce  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  Batoum  ought  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Bussians.  *  Its 
transfer  to  them  would  be  really 


a  gain  to  the  world  at  large,  as 
well  as  to  the  conquerors.' 

Captain  Bumab/s  medical  ex- 
periences are  amusing.  Every 
traveller  in  barbarous  or  semi- 
barbarous  countries  finds  it  a  great 
advantage  to  be  accepted  as  a 
doctor.  The  Turkish  medical 
system  is  wretched.  Their  sur- 
geons can  hardly  tie  up  an  artery 
or  perform  any  average  operation. 
They  have  no  such  thing  as  a 
post-mortem ;  the  body  of  a  true 
believer  is  sacred,  and  in  this 
way  cases  of  poisoning  escape  de- 
tection. The  Servians,  however, 
gave  them  a  good  number  of 'sub- 
jects' for  scientific  purposes  last 
year.  He  freely  administered 
'fire-paper'  (that  is  to  say,  mus- 
tard-plaster), pills  of  much  potency, 
and  quinine  to  a  lady  in  a  deli- 
cate state.  He  himself  had  a  seri- 
ous illness,  rheumatic-fever;  but 
although  he  had  a  European  doc- 
tor he  found  that  a  native  remedy, 
compressed  acid  fruits  soaked  in 
water,  did  him  most  good.  As  • 
we  have  hinted,  throughout  the 
work  there  is  a  strong  political 
bias.  He  believes  that  he  was 
dodged  by  Eussian  spies  through 
a  good  deal  of  the  journey.  Also 
he  believes  that  the  Bulgarians 
were  organised  by  Eussian  in- 
triguers. We  like  Captain  Bur- 
naby  as  a  writer,  but  we  believe 
that  he  exaggerates  his  political 
importance. 

We  now  turn  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  companion  volume.  There 
are  many  points  in  Dr.  Bryce's 
book  extremely  well-deserving  of 
notice.  Such  are  his  accounts  of 
the  German  colonies  which  he 
found  established  in  Eussian  ter- 
ritory, and  his  descriptions  of  such 
old  Oriental  cities  as  Tiflis,  Erivan, 
and  Trebizonde.  His^descriptionSy 
indeed,  are  wrought  with  great 
care,  and  at  times  contain  passages 
of  remarkable  beauty.  He  dis- 
cusses whether  Monnt.  AT*r«t  i^ 
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really  the  Scripture  mountain  when 
the  Ark  stayed,  with  a  strong  lean- 
ing to  that  identification,  and 
appropriately  quotes  Browning's 
lines  in  Bishop  BlougranCs  Apo- 
logy: 


*3ach  a  traveller  told  70a  hia  laat 

He  saw  the  Ark  atop  of  Ararat; 

Bnt  did  not  climb  toere  since  it  was  get- 
ting late, 

And  robber-bands  infest  the  moantain*s 
foot.' 

In  old  books  of  travels  '  the  Ark 
appears,  in  shape  exactly  the  ark  of 
the  nursery  on  Sunday  afberuoons, 
poised  on  the  summit  of  Great 
Ararat.'  Very  high  up  upon  the 
mountain  Dr.  Bryce  really  did  find 
a  bit  of  shaped  timber,  the  presence 
of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
explain,  and  he  justly  observes 
that  many  traditions  have  been 
accepted  on  less  satLsfEUstory  evi- 
dence. The  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain was,  really  and  literally,  'a 
tall  thing.'  He  was  very  thinly 
clad,  his  tweed  having  been  stolen 
on  a  Eussian  railway.  His  guides 
went  with  him  a  certain  distance, 
and  then  one  by  one  fell  away. 
Even  his  companion  was  unable 
to  accompany  him  to  the  summit. 
He  determined,  for  he  would  run 
no  reckless  hazjEurd,  that  if  he  did 
not  reach  it  by  three  in  the  after- 
noon, that  he  would  forthwith 
return.  *  All  was  cloud  on  every 
side.  Suddenly,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, the  ground  began  to  fall 
away  to  the  north ;  I  stopped,  a 
puff  of  wind  drove  off  the  mists 
on  one  side,  and  showed  the 
Araxes  plain  at  an  abysmal  depth 
below.  It  was  the  top  of  Ararat.' 
The  Armenians,  however,  would 
by  no  means  give  credit  to  this 
achievement,  nor  to  several  au- 
thentic achievements  that  had  pre- 
viously happened.  'This  English- 
man says  that  he  has  ascended  to 
the  top  of  Ararat,'  said  an  Arme- 
nian to  the  archimandrite  of  the 
famous  monastery  at  its  base. 
The  venerable  man  smiled  sweetly. 


'Ko,'  he  replied,  'that  cannot  be. 
No  one  has  ever  been  there.  It 
is  impossible.'  Dr.  Bryce  holds 
that  tiie  Great  Ararat  is  the  most 
majestic,  and  the  Little  Ararat  the 
most  elegant,  of  mountains.  The 
noble  tlung  about  Ararat  is  not 
the  parts,  but  the  whole  general 
impression. 

Severe  as  Captain  Buinaby's 
ride  proved  at  times,  as  when 
riding  down  a  glacier,  the  palm 
of  suffering  and  endurance  seems 
to  us  no  less  to  belong  to  Dr. 
Lryce.  At  times  he  had  a  pair 
of  boots  for  his  pillow,  and  a  dirty 
rug  for  his  covering.  He  is  even 
obliged  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
miseries  of  the  swarming  floor. 
'  Memory  called  up  many  disagree- 
able nights — nights  in  rock-holes 
on  the  Alps,  njghts  under  can- 
vas amid  Icelandic  snow-storms, 
nights  in  Transylvanian  forests, 
nights  in  coasting  steamers  off  the 
coast  of  Spain,  nights  in  railway 
waiting-rooms  in  ^igland ;  but  no 
night  so  horrible  as  this.'  He 
appears  to  have  run  more  danger 
than  he  thought  probable  at  the 
time  from  merry  Kurds,  who 
might,  nevertheless,  be  murderous 
cut-throats.  At  Erivan  he  writes: 
'  Yet  lately  there  was  a  European 
inn  of  some  pretensions  in  the 
city ;  but  its  landlord,  according 
to  the  story  told  us,  had  some 
months  before  been  thrown  into 
prison  on  a  charge  of  murder- 
ing one  of  his  guests,  a  Greek 
bfluoker,  whose  imprudent  display 
of  money  had  roused  his  cupidity, 
and  the  hotel  was  therefore  closed. 
The  cries  and  groans  of  the  victim, 
whose  throat  was  being  cut,  had 
been  heard  by  various  people  in 
the  house,  none  of  whom  stirred 
to  help  him.'  Travels  such  as 
these  have  the  dignity  and  ex- 
citement of  danger,  and  many 
Englishmen,  who  lounge  through 
a  Long  Vacation '  victims  of  civSi- 
sation,'  might  seek  out  countries 
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whare  they  oonld  do  Bomething 
worthy  of  lecoid,  and  extend  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge.  Some 
English  do  this  in  many  countries, 
but  £x)m  the  fact  that  neither 
Captain  Bumaby  nor  Dr.  Biyce 
met  any  Englishmen  in  their  tra- 
vels, it  is  clear  that  very  few  of 
us  are  examining  what  is  just 
now,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing country  on  the  world's  surface. 
Dr.  Bryce  says  that  Bussia  has 
not  russianised  the  provinces  she 
has  annexed,  and  that  with  her 
want  of  money  she  can  do  no 
more  in  the  way  of  annexation. 
Her  duty  is  to  develop  her  own 
internal  resources.  Thus  far  Dr. 
Biyce. 

Another  book  of  travels  which 
calls  for  attention  is  one  with  the 
tempting  title  Under  the  Balkans* 
The  volume  belongs  to  the  class 
memaires  pour  servir  d  VhistoirCy 
and  gives  us  the  experience  of  an 
independent  and  impartial  ob- 
server of  facts.  We  had  hoped 
that  Mr.  More  would  have  told 
us  something  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Balkans,  and  have  sketched 
the  outlines  of  the  history  that 
belongs  to  this  celebrated  range. 
Mr.  More's  scope  is  more  limited, 
and  is  as  follows:  He  was  at  ' 
Philippopolis  last  year  with  a 
friend,  and  was  brought  into  con- 
stant contact  with  the  population 
of  a  large  tract  of  country.  He 
carefully  went  over  the  ground  of 
the  massacres,  verifying  the  state- 
ments in  the  newspapers  and  in 
the  consular  reports.  He  has*  had 
the  opportunity  of  watching  the 
administiation  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  relief.  As  a  quick- 
sighted  traveller  he  made  many 
observations  of  his  own,  which  he 
details  in  a  lively  manner.  He 
had  the  great  advantage  of  some 
intercourse  with  M.  Vamb^ry  be- 

•  Uiid^  the  BcUkaru :  Notaofa  VitU 
to  the  Dittrict  of  PhilippopolU  in  1876. 
By  Robert  Jasper  More.  (Henry  S.  King.) 


fore  he  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
He  gives  a  dear  account  of  the 
admirable  system  of  elementary 
education  in  Bulgaria,  which  ar- 
gues that  the  people  are  quite  ripe 
for  self-government  in  case  the 
district  becomes  autonomous,  as 
one  of  the  results  of  ihe  pre- 
sent war.  We  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  More  ignores  a  good  deal 
of  English  work  when  he  says 
that  the  only  knowledge  which 
Turks  and  Bulgarians  have  had 
of  Western  Christianity  has  been 
through  American  miBsionaries. 
It  appears  that  the.  EussianB  had 
promptly  given  several  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  Bul- 
garians before  we  had  taken  any 
action  in  England.  A  committee 
of  consuls  formed  in  Turkey  a 
very  eflfective  body,  and  they  dis- 
tributed sixty  thousand  pounds ; 
one  generous  Englishman,  Mr. 
Mackenzie, gaveaway  six  thousand 
pounds  of  his  own  money.  Ho 
gives  striking  instances  of  the 
kindness  of  the  poor  priests,  who, 
despite  their  own  losses,  gave  food 
and  protection  to  all  whom  they 
could  possibly  help.  Our  author 
repeats  some  of  the  old  stories, 
only  too  well  founded,  with  al- 
most painful  minuteness.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  regular  troops 
were  as  guilty  as  the  irregulars, 
and  the  Mudirs  were  forced  with 
reluctance  to  execute  the  stringent 
instructions  which  they  received. 
He  met  some  of  theBashi-Bazouks, 
cut-throat  swarthy-looking  men, 
mounted  on  mules  and  horses, 
armed  with  long  guns,  yataghans, 
and  pistols,  and  well  known  for 
the  part  they  took  in  the  massa- 
cres and  pillaging  of  IVfay.  These 
sad  narratives  are  varied  by  chap- 
ters on  burial  and  marriage  cere- 
monies and  cognate  subjects.  Mr. 
More  himself  took  an  active  part 
in  the  distribution  of  Lady  Strang- 
ford's  fund.  He  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  from  Mr. 
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Denton,  and  repeatedly  refers  to 
that  gentleman's  useful  Eastern 
lK)oks.  Mr.  Denton's  influence 
pervades  the  volume.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  is  not  a  perfectly 
legitimate  influence,  but  it  is  one 
which  completely  accounts  for  Mr. 
More's  political  opinion.  He 
brings  together  much  scattered 
information  in  a  condensed  and 
convenient  form. 

It  is  like  stepping  out  of  a  hot 
crowded  theatre,  where  we  have 
been  witnessing  melodrama,  into 
the  quiet  night  and  the  fresh  air, 
to  take  up  l^e  story  of  the  Chick- 
enborough  Chit-Chat  Club.*  There 
is  great  freshness  and  liveliness 
about  the  work,  which  abounds 
with  the  Comedy  of  Manner,  to 
use  the  phrase  applied  to  the 
writings  of  Mena^der.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  it  is  a  clerical 
novel,  and  the  clerics  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  constitute  the 
comic  element.  A  young  curate, 
having  preached  a  very  strict  ser- 
mon on  the  observance  of  Lent, 
thought  it  right  to  cut  himself 
off  from  all  dinner  and  evening 
parties;  but  finding  the  tedium 
intolerable,  he  starts  a  sort  of 
literary  and  social  club,  which  is, 

*  The  Cfhiekenhorough  ChitChtU  Club. 
By  Kamouiaska,  Three  vols.  (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 


the  pivot  on  which  the  story  re- 
volves. The  anonymous  author 
hardly  imderstands  the  cleigy,  and 
degenerates  into  mere  caricatures. 
But  we  are  bound  to  say  the 
novel  has  the  least  possible 
spice  of  malice  in  the  descriptions, 
and  is  uniformly  wholesome  and 
cheerful.  We  just  quote  an  amus- 
ing passage,  in  which  a  kind-heart- 
ed vulgar  mistress  addresses  her 
maidens,  and  the  author  moralises 
thereon :  '  I  don't  want  no  nasty 
differences  in  my  'ouse.  The  one 
of  you  will  be  as  good  as  the 
other,  so  long  as  you  be'ave  your- 
selves. The  one  as  does  the  bed- 
rooms will  be  the  upper  'ouse- 
maid,  and  the  one  as  does  the 
sitting-rooms  will  be  the  lower 
'ouBemaid,  'cos  of  course  'er  work 
is  lower  down;  and  you  may  just 
choose  yourselves  which  will  be 
which.'  Thus  was  established  a 
delightful  democracy  of  titles; 
shibbolethic  distinctions  became 
equally  honourable.  There  was 
perfect  unanimity  between  high 
and  low  in  this  secular  establish- 
ment, as  would  to  Heaven  there 
was  in  that  ecclesiastical  one 
where  the  ministerial  housemaids 
squabble  from  morning  until  eve, 
and  the  rooms  are  so  imperfectly 
dusted. 
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'  LOVED  FOR  HER  OWN  SWEET  SAKE.' 


CHAPTER  I, 

*  A  boat  beneath  a  sunny  sky, 
Lingering  onward  dreamily, 
In  an  evening  of  July.* 

Lewis  Carboll. 

'And  80  you  do  not  even  know 
herr 

*  Ko,  not  I,  ma  foi;  I  only  wish 
I  did.  I  should  have  been  a  very 
different  man  had  I  only  had  that 
good  fortune  some  years  since.' 

'  Married,  most  likely ;  with  a 
pack  of  screaming  children,  and 
your  eyery  prospect  as  a  soldier 
blighted,  if  not  blasted.' 

'  Granted  the  first,  for  the  sake 
of  argument;  a  proper  applica- 
tion of ''  stick,"  applied  as  we  have 
learnt  in  the  fax  East  it  should 
be  applied,  deals  with  the  second; 
as  for  the  latter  part  of  your  sug- 
gestion, I  think  it  not  worth 
answering.' 

*  And  why  f 

'Well,  you  shall  answer  it 
yourself.  I,  as  I  tell  you,  do  not 
even  know  the  lady ;  you  do.  Now 
give  me  your  candid  opinion  of 
her.' 

'  I  will ;  but  remember  it*s  only 
a  soldier's  opinion,  and — ^ 

'And  therefore  all  the  more 
valuable  if  it  is  a  good  one.' 

'Well,  listen:  as  true  a  lady 
as  ever  stepped,  and  one  who 
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keeps  her  position,  placed  as  she 
is  amidst  a  thousand  dangers, 
with  a  quiet  womanly  simplicity 
which  wins  respect  from  even 
her  own  sex.  Pretty  she  cer- 
tainly is,  and  well  versed  in  all 
those  accomplishments  pronounc- 
ed necessary  by  society.  Very 
reserved,  at  times  cold  as  ice  in 
her  manner,  and  treats  every  one 
with  the  same  freezing  politeness. 
She—' 

'Halt,  my  dear  fellow;  you 
have  in  all  truth  said  enough  to 
prove  your  suggestion  worthless. 
Did  I  wish  to  find  some  fair  lady 
to  take  my  name  and  keep  good 
watch  and  ward  over  it,  methmks 
your  Mend  would  add  one  more 
name  to  her  list  of  proposals.' 

'  Her  list)  Ha,  ha !  you  little 
know  la  belle  Edith  Lennox  if 
you  think  she  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed to.' 

'  I  have  told  you  I  do  not  know 
her  at  alL  But  seriously,  some 
one  of  the  many  actors  she  meets 
must  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her.' 

'  It  may  be  so,  and  yet  I  have 
never  heard  even  the  suspicion  of 
such  a  thing  breathed ;  indeed,  I 
would  wager  my  life  that  if  any 
of  them  ever  did,  they  never  told 
their  story.    She  is  too  cold,  and 
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men  of  that  cla8s  soon  falter  in 
their  allegiance  when  the  fortress 
holds  out  day  after  day  with  the 
same  never-changing  aspect,  while 
all  around  faces  as  fair  and  arms 
as  soft  are  ready  to  welcome  them.' 

*  But  how  about  officers,  young 
fellows  like  you  and  I — have  you 
never  seen  any  of  them  win  their 
way,  while  others  dropped  out  of 
the  huntf 

'  O  yes,  **  many  a  time  and  oft;" 
but  not  with  her.  My  dear  Jack, 
every  one  knows  the  British  officer 
is  a  bold  brave  man,  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  one 
bold  or  brave  enough  to  propose 
to  her.  Apart  from  her  own  re- 
served manner,  she  is  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  some  one, 
a  relation  or  a  servant — the  '*  third 
wheel  to  a  gun" — which  (as  with 
the  real  one)  might  be  dispensed 
with  on  all  ordinary  occasions.' 

'  Well,  I  must  confess  the  pic- 
ture you  draw  is  not  encouraging; 
still  you  know  the  effect  that 
girl  had  on  me  the  first  time  I 
saw  her.' 

'  I  shall  never  forget  it,  never ; 
not  if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand.' 

*  Five  long  years  ago  now,  and 
still  a  beautiful  dream-memoiy. 
I  have  aeen  girls  as  fair,  nay  fairer, 
often  and  often ;  they  have  faded 
one  and  all  out  of  my  remem- 
brance— I  could  not  recall  one 
feature ;  but  shut  my  eyes  for  an 
instant  and  think  of  Edith  Len- 
nox, and  into  life  starts  every 
feature  of  that  sweet  face,  while 
a  voice  which  must  win  every 
hearer's  heart  murmurs  through 
an  atmosphere  steeped  in  delicious 
memories  of  days  when  the  bloom 
of  the  fruit  was  still  on  one's  life, 
and  first  love  made  itself  heard 
irresistibly.' 

'  0,  go  on ;  don't  mind  *  me ; 
rave  away  I  You'll  end  your  days 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  yet  I  fancy 
I  see  you  already  sitting  in  the 
sunlight  in  the  middle  of  a  cell, 


with  a  straw  hat  on,  fancying 
yourself  a  poet.' 

*  And  for  you,  what  dark  fate 
shall  I  prophesy  1  Married  to  a 
strong-minded  woman,  all  "wo- 
men's rights"  and  "men's  clothes," 
with  plenty  of  money  and  no 
feeling.  Never  an  action  of  your 
own  permitted  without  a  suiv 
veillance  that  wiU  make  life  al- 
most worthless;  never  a  day  with- 
out the  taunt,  "  I  made  you  what 
you  are."  Ha,  ha,  ha !  If  true 
love  be  a  bad  sort  of  speculation 
for  a  soldier  somewhile  used  to 
command,  what  must  mock  love 
be  when  the  golden  bands  show 
the  iron  beneath,  and  one  sinks 
below  the  level  of  one's  servants ; 
"  out  of  it"  altogether  where  one 
ought  to  be  captain  and  leader 
and  lord,  and  when  one  awakes, 
as  many  a  good  fellow  has  done 
and  will  again,  to  find  that  plus 
wife  minus  love  is — ' 

*Whatr 

*  The  very  mischiel' 

*  Bravo,  Jack !  Upon  my  word 
you  ought  to  write  a  book,  just 
for  the  sake  of  trying  to  put 
society  ''straight."  Publish  it 
in  the  form  of  a  tract,  and  leave 
a  number  here  and  there  in  rail- 
way stations.' 

*  So  I  will  some  day,  and  put 
your  "  ugly  countenance"  in  as  a 
frontispiece.' 

*  For  this  and  all  other  compli- 
ments the — may  I  be  made  thank- 
ful 1' 

'  But  come  now,  be  serious  for 
one  minute.  Eemember,  I  hold 
you  to  your  promise;  you  will 
introduce  me  to  Miss  Lennox  the 
first  opportunity  after  we  arrive 
in  England.' 

'  0  poor  misguided  youth,  yes.' 
The  above  conversation  takes 
place  between  two  young  officers 
half  lying,  half  ilglHfffg  on  the 
deck  of  a  P.  and  0.  steamer 
wending  her  homeward  way  swift- 
ly, silently,  through  a  dead  calm 
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in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  the  time  is 
late  in  the  afternoon,  late  in  July; 
the  atmosphere,  Trhich  all  day  had 
been  like  a  burning  fiery  furnace 
in  spite  of  double  awnings,  seems 
gradually  cooling  down  as  the 
sun  sinks  lower  and  lower,  till 
from  sky-line  to  vessel  and  far 
away  beyond  stretches  a  pathway 
of  gold.  A  moment,  and  he  is 
gone;  darkness  comes,  up  gets 
the  moon,  and  before  one  can 
look  round  almost  'tis  night. 
Five  years  away  from  home  (both 
of  them),  all  of  it  spent  in  the 
'  far  East,'  not  related  in  any  way, 
simply  fiiends.  Brother  officers, 
bound  together  by  that  comrade- 
ship which  springs  from  constant 
association,  and  sharing  common 
dangers,  reietdy  to  do  anything  the 
one  for  the  other.  Both  good- 
looking,  and  unmistakably  sol- 
diers, right  good  manly  fellows. 
Jack  Kavanagh  and  GbArlie  Gra- 
ham, 'twere  hard  for  any  woman 
to  choose  between  ye  as  ye  lie 
there  in  the  moonlight ;  many  a 
heart-ache  are  you  fated  to  cause 
in  dear  old  England  ere  the  '  old 
year's  out  and  the  new  year  in.' 

The  voyage  drags  out  its  weary 
length,  quickly  when  in  sight  of 
land,  0  80  wearily,  drearily,  when 
naught  but  sea  and  sky  are  visible. 

Ceylon  is  reached,  and  the  run 
along  its  southern  shore  does  much 
to  kill  monotony.  It  is  early 
morning,  and  a  light  breeze  from 
seaward  helps  the  sun  to  scatter 
the  night  mists  clinging  to  wood 
or  mountain ;  surely  as  the  mist 
clears  off  'tis  fairyland  at  last 
we  see.  Can  any  landscape  be 
fairer)  hill  after  hill,  mountain 
after  mountain,  a  vast  encamp- 
ment of  hills  and  mountains  one 
behind  the  other,  stretching  far 
away  into  dim  distance,  clothed 
with  a  w^alitj^  of  lovely  vegetation 
as  far  as  eye  .can  reach,  while  all 
the  foreground  down  to  the  very 
water's  edge  is  dark  with  graceful 


palm-trees  here  and  there  in 
startling  contrast  with  the  sandy 
shore.  Fast  fleets  this  lovely 
scene ;  Point  de  Qalle  appears  in 
view,  glistening  white  in  the 
morning  sun. 

A  brief  stay  here,  and  then  on 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  where 
thousands  of  flying-fish  break 
the  monotony  of  the  sea^urface, 
till  land  once  more  appears  low 
down  on  the  horizon,  and  soon 
dark  and  dreary-looking  Aden 
looms  large  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
light, fourteen  hundred  feet  of 
black  rugged  rock  without  a  sign 
of  vegetation. 

A  few  hours,  and  then  again 
on  the  wing  and  away  for  the 
Eed  Sea.  Gradually  the  heat 
increases,  till  the  deck  is  strewn 
night  and  day  with  the  helpless, 
almost  inanimate,  bodies  of  the 
passengers,  all  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  What  matter 
to  them  that  Mocha  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  starboard  side,  or  Suez  on 
the  port  bow )  What  do  they  care 
about  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
or  Moses'  Well)  Nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  sir,  I  assure  you  ! 

Suez  passed,  and  in  the  Canal. 
A  dreary  route  at  first,  and  winds 
slowly  through  many  turnings, 
with  sand  on  either  bank  as  far 
as  eye  can  reach ;  but  gradually 
the  scene  improves:  a  hamlet,  then 
a  ferry  over  which  camels  are  be- 
ing conveyed,  then  a  flock  of  sheep 
tended  by  a  shepherd  whose  style 
of  dress  is  as  old  as  the  sand  be- 
neath his  feet,  and  so  on  with 
some  object  of  ever^varying  inter- 
est, till  it  opens  out  into  Lake 
Jimsah.  On  again  with  the  first 
blush  of  dawn,  having  made  fiEiSt 
to  the  bank  for  the  night,  and  eie 
noon  Lake  Menzaleh  is  passed, 
and  the  anchor  drops  at  Port  Sud. 

A  wondrous  sight  this  Lake 
Menzaleh  in  the  morning  sun, 
its  bosom  white  with  countless 
myriads  of  birds — ^herons,  flam.- 
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ingoesy  dottrel,  duck,  &c. — while 
every  now  and  then  some  vast 
flock  will  rise  simultaneously  to 
seek  a  better  feeding-place,  fly  for 
some  few  hundred  yards  en  maeee, 
till  suddenly  the  cry  goes  forth 
*  to  halt,*  and  then  bursting  like 
a  shell  from  its  centre  with 
dazzling  glitter  of  wings  each  bird 
drops  softly  into  the  water,  re- 
minding one  of  a  lovely  snow- 
storm sweeping  down,  as  bird  fol- 
lows bird  in  a  perfect  shower  of 
birds. 

Full  steam  ahead,  and  plough- 
ing along  through  the  deep  blue 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  charms 
of  which,  if  charms  they  be,  are 
too  well  known,  I  ween,  to  need 
even  a  passing  word.  In  due 
time  through  varying  rough  and 
smooth  weather  Southampton  is 
reached ;  and  Kavanagh  and  Gra- 
ham go  their  difierent  ways,  to 
meet  in  London  later  on,  the  for- 
mer having  once  more  reminded 
Graham  of  his  promise. 


CHAPTER  II. 

'  Careless  of  all—of  mr  love,  of  me ; 
Beautifu],  proud,  and  fair  to  see; 
Breaking  my  hout,  while  her  own 
10  free.'         MorUhlp  Magagine. 

London  ;  a  raw,  cold,  dismal 
evening  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber; drizzling  rain,  and  heavy 
oppressive  fog  outside,  but,  0, 
how  comfortable  within  doors ! 
The  scene,  a  room  in  a  certain 
military  club;  Jack  Kavanagh 
lying  back  in  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair, tiying  to  fix  his  attention 
on  a  newspaper,  but  ever  and  anon 
glancing  towards  the  fireplace, 
where  stands  Charlie  Graham, 
holding  forth  to  a  few  select 
friends  on  the  subject  of  subal- 
terns' grievances,  and  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  serving  her 
Majesty  in  the  *  far  East ;'  several 
old  members  looking  very  indig- 


nant, deeming  it  sacrilege  that 
any  one  should  dare  to  speak  above 
a  whisper  in  their  august  pre- 
sence, half  wondering  the  walls  do 
not  fall  in  and  crush  them  where 
they  stand  as  a  burst  of  merriment 
breaks  forth  from  the  group.  Aa 
the  laughter  dies  away  Kavanagh 
rises  and  walks  towards  the  group. 
'  Come  along,  Charlie ;  it's  gone 
seven,  and  hang  me  if  I  wait  any 
longer.* 

*  One  moment — good-night,  gen- 
tlemen ;  we  will  renew  this  most 
interesting  conversation  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.'  And  with 
a  mock  bow  he  tidces  Jack's  arm 
and  leads  him  out  of  the  room. 

'Who  is  that  good-looking 
fellow  with  Graham  T  asks  one  of 
the  group,  as  the  door  closes  on 
our  two  friends.  '  I  do  not  re- 
member having  seen  him  before.' 

'  O,  Kavanagh  of  the  — th ;  he 
was  in  the  cavalry  once,  but  some 
girl,  a  cousin,  I  think,  played  the 
very  mischief  with  him,  and  he 
exchanged  to  a  regiment  going 
abroad.  He  has  been  away  be- 
tween five  and  six  years.' 

MeanwhOe  the  object  of  their 
solicitude  is  rolling  along  in  a  han- 
som towards  the  Golden  Theatre. 

*  Don't  blame  me.  Jack,  if  she 
is  not  there ;  I  told  you  she  said 
she  most  likely  would  not  be  able 
to  act  to-night,'  says  Graham. 

'  All  right,  old  man  ;  you  have 
permission  to  go  behind  tiie  scenes 
any  night,  have  you  not  f 

'  Yes,  and  to  take  a  friend  with 
me.' 

The  curtain  is  up ;  the  first  act 
of  the  drama  named  in  the  pro- 
gramme commences  as  our  two 
firiends  take  their  seats.  What 
the  drama  1  Never  mind,  it  is  not 
a  very  thrilling  one.  Kavanagh 
tries  to  follow  it,  but  gradually 
his  attention  steals  away,  to  wan- 
der back  through  the  'halls  of 
memoiy.'  He  is  in  dreamland. 
He  sees  himself  a  boy  again,  madly 
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in  loTe  with  a  beautiful  cousin ; 
slowly  through,  the  mist  of  years 
comes  the  day  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment, with  her  kiss  still  burning 
on  his  lips ;  six  months  pass,  and 
he  is  on  his  journey  home  to  see 
his  darling  again;  a  few  hours 
gone,  and  he  is  sobbing  his  heart 
out  to  find  another  has  stolen  the 
lore  that  was  his,  and  left  no  sign 
to  soften  the  blow;  tight  close 
his  hands,  as  if  on  the  throat  of 
the  man  who  has  wronged  him ; 
and  then  down  comes  the  mist  of 
time,  and  as  it  rolls  away  a  softer 
memory  steals  across  the  spirit  of 
his  dream  :  he  is  present  at  ama- 
teur theatricals  given  by  his  regi- 
ment ere  they  embark ;  there  is  a 
girl  dressed  as  a  peasant  acting ; 
he  does  not  know  her,  but  her 
face  seems  to  hold  him  spellbound, 
while  her  voice  thrills  through  and 
through  him;  the  curtain  falls, 
but  like  one  entranced  he  remains 
motionless;  again  deepens  the 
mist,  but  only  for  an  instant — a 
doud  across  the  moon !  'tis  gone ! 
andhe  is  on  a  troopship,  fast  steam- 
ing away  from '  merrie  England  ;* 
but  that  fiEfcce  is  haunting  him, 
that  voice  ringing  in  his  ears, 
until  he  is  well-nigh  mad. 

A  sudden  burst  of  applause 
rouses  him.  He  looks  up,  and  at 
the  same  instant,  liquid,  soft,  and 
low,  falls  on  his  ear  the  voice 
which  even  now  was  ringing  in 
his  memory,  the  voice  which  so 
often  and  often  he  had  heard  in 
his  dreams,  'the  faint  exquisite 
music  of  a  dream'  itsel£  She  is 
flinging  low  and  soft :  and  liquid 
stream  those  notes  over  the  hushed 
audience,  and  he  listens  more  like 
one  in  a  trance  than  a  living  man, 
breathless  almost  as  note  after  note 
thrills  its  way  to  his  heart  of  hearts ; 
scarcely  does  he  hear  Graham's 
voice  as  the  curtain  descends. 

'  Come  along,  Jack,  as  quickly 
as  you  can,  or  you  will  miss  the 
fair  lady.' 


Mechanically  he  follows,  much 
in  automaton  manner,  and  in  a 
few  moments  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  girl  whose  &ce  has  haunted 
him  waking  and  sleeping  for  five 
long  weary  years. 

'Miss  Lennox,  will  you  give 
me  permission  to  introduce  my 
dearly  beloved  brother-in*arms, 
Jack  Kavanagh,  lieutenant  in 
H.M.  — th  regiment  of  foot?  Not 
a  bad  fellow,  but  I  fear  you  will 
find  him  rather  trisie ;  his  parents 
used  to  beat  him,  I  suspect,  in 
early  life,  pauvre  enfant  P 

Boused  by  this  nonsense,  Jack 
looks  up,  and  his  eyes  meet  those 
of  Miss  Lennox.  Then  and  there, 
once  and  for  ever,  he  feels  he  is 
face  to  face  with  fate.  In  an 
instant  he  is  himself  again  tho- 
roughly. 

'  Miss  Lennox,  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  honour  of  this  introduc- 
tion ;  I  have  looked  forward  to  it 
for  many  a  day,  indeed  ever  since 
I  first  saw  you.' 

'  First  saw  me,  Mr.  Kavanagh ! 
When  could  that  have  been)  I 
have  only  acted  in  London  three 
years,  and  Mr.  Graham  tells  me 
you  have  been  abroad  as  long  as 
he  has.' 

'  Yes,  five  years ;  but  I  saw  you 
at  Southsea  just  before  we  em- 
barked for  foreign  service.  Per- 
haps you  may  remember  the 
private  theatricals  there.' 

'  Remember  them  1  Yes,  I  cer- 
tainly do ;  but  you  were  not  one 
of  the  actors )' 

Jack  is  about  to  explain  that 
he  would  willingly  have  given 
half  the  years  of  his  life  to  have 
been  one  of  the  said  actors,  when 
the  bell  rings,  up  goes  the  curtain^ 
and  with  a  pretty  graceful  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  she  passes  him 
and  is  on  the  stage. 

He  waited  and  watched,  charmed 
out  of  himself  by  her  acting,  so 
soft  and  womanly  every  turn  and 
gesture,  hoping  to  speak  to  her 
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once  more  that  night.  But  no,  it 
was  not  to  be:  he  saw  her,  'tis 
true,  pass  out  of  the  theatre,  ac- 
companied by  the  servant  Graham 
had  told  him  of,  and  with  this, 
whether  he  loves  her  or  not,  he 
must  be  contented  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Truly  Fate  is  inexorable. 
Graham  has  gone.  Whither?  As 
well  ask  the  wind  where  it  blows 
to  1  And  now,  as  Jack  Kavanagh 
lights  a  cigar,  and  strolls  slowly 
homewards,  does  he  commune 
somewhat  seriously  with  himself. 
What  his  thoughts  I  know  not ; 
suddenly  he  stops,  and  drives  his 
heel  savagely  on  the  pavement. 

^"No,  she  can  never  love  me; 
what  is  there  about  me  to  win  any 
woman's  love?  I  tried  once,  and 
failedutterly,  miserably ;  since  then 
I  have  never  cared  for  any  one, 
never  sought  any  one's  love  or 
society  save  Charlie  Graham's. 
Am  I,  can  I  be  fool  enough  to 
tempt  fortune  again  ?  No,  no  !  a 
thousand  times  no !  I  will  think  of 
it  no  more.' 

iElinging  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar  he  strides  rapidly  towards 
the  lodgings  occupied  by  Graham 
and  himself,  having  for  the  mo- 
ment cast  away  all  thoughts  of 
Edie  Lennox.  But,  alas,  to  have 
thought  of  her  at  all,  now  he 
knows  her,  is  fatal  to  his  peace  of 
mind ;  the  charm  of  her  presence 
will  not  be  driven  away. 

And  so  next  morning,  and  all 
through  the  day,  wherever  he  goes, 
whatever  he  does,  her  presence 
reigns  over  him,  and  evening  finds 
him  once  more  behind  the  scenes. 
And  now  he  is  often  there,  and 
when  the  new  year  comes  he  is 
still  wending  his  way  almost 
nightly  in  the  direction  of  the 
Golden  Theatre. 

One  evening,  some  months  after 
hie  introduction,  he  is  at  the 
theatre  just  before  the  piece 
commences,  talking  to  her  very 
earnestly.    Any  one  not  wilfully 


blind  might  judge  from  her  bright 
looks  how  pleasing  his  society  i£  ; 
indeed,  few  girls  could  listen  to 
such  a  good-looking  fellow,  speak- 
ing so  earnestly  that  every  word 
he  breathes  is  a  prayer  almost, 
without  a  feeling  at  least  akin  to 
love :  and  she  has  long  since  dis- 
cerned that  this  is  a  different  man- 
ner of  man  from  all  other  wooers — 
a  man  who  loves  her  for  her  own 
sweet  self,  and  whose  deep  manly 
respect  honours  her  as  she  has  never 
yet  been  honoured. 

Their  conversation  is  somewhat 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  handsome- 
looking  man,  who,  without  no- 
ticing Jack  in  the  least,  ad- 
dresses himself  to  Miss  Lennox. 

^  Can  I  speak  to  you,  Miss  Len- 
nox ?  I' — and  here  he  drops  his 
voice  so  low  that  Jack  cannot  even 
guess  at  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

'Certainly,  if  Mr.  Kavanagh 
will  excuse  me  for  a  moment.* 
He  does  not  hear  her,  not  he  ;  his 
eyes  and  attention  are  riveted  on 
the  man  who  has  dared  to  come 
between  him  and  a  happiness  that 
was  of  heaven. 

'  Alone,  if  you  please.  I  can- 
not speak  before  a  stranger.' 

It  is  useless  to  try  and  catch 
Kavanagh's  attention ;  and  so, 
with  a  sad  pleasing  look  in  her 
pretty  eyes,  she  turns  away,  and 
in  a  moment  is  out  of  sight.  With 
a  half  smile  on  his  face,  which  al- 
most drives  Kavanagh  out  of  his 
senses,  her  friend  follows. 

Poor  Kavanagh  !  His  first  im- 
pulse is  to  call  the  fellow  back, 
and  give  him  a  regular  good 
thrashing;  but  it  does  not  take 
an  instant  for  him  to  see  what  a 
false  position  he  would  be  in  if 
he  interfered  in  any  way.  What 
right  has  he  to  her  society  more 
than  any  one  else  ?  None  what- 
ever. She  may  surely  choose  her 
own  companions.  And  then  there 
steals  into  his  mind  his  old  dis- 
trust of  women;  for  he,  in  com- 
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mon  with,  many  other  good  fel- 
lows thrown  over  by  one  girl, 
has  believed  the  whole  sex  bad  ; 
has  visited  the  sins  of  the  one  on 
the  many.  And  so  he  leaves  the 
theatre,  repenting  bitterly  that  he 
ever  enterod  it,  seeking  day  after 
day,  in  all  sorts  of  dissipations  for 
which  he  has  no  taste,  to  drown 
the  memory  of  his  short-lived 
happiness.  How  vain,  how  utterly 
useless  such  attempts  do  always 
prove,  few,  if  any,  of  the  countless 
thousands,  men  and  women,  who . 
walk  this  earth  are  ignorant. 

Tired,  sick  at  heart,  with  the 
dreary  feeling  of  an  occupation 
gone,  he  returns  one  night  to  his 
lodgings,  and  flinging  himself  into 
an  arm-chair  by  the  fire  he  tries 
to  argue  with  himself  quietly. 
And  really  what  has  she  done  so 
unforgivable  that  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  see  her  again? 
Nothing,  any  outsider  would 
say ;  but,  dear  reader,  for  sins  of 
this  sort  in  the  Court  of  Love  there 
is  no  appeal ;  no  punishment  sure- 
ly is  too  severe  for  '  leaving  one 
gentleman  for,  and  with,  another;' 
O,  no,  unforgivable,  unpardon- 
able !  Did  he  but  know  that  he 
had  hardly  left  the  theatre  ere 
she  returned  to  look  for  him,  I 
wonder  how  it  would  be  then  t 

Hia  meditations  are  interrupted 
by  Charlie  Graham,  who  comes  up- 
stairs three  at  a  time,  flings  open 
the  door,  and  roars  out, 

'Ho,  within  there!  the  "Grand 
Turk"  is  ready  for  his  evening 
meal ;'  and  then,  catching  sight  of 
Jack's  gloomy  face,  bursts  into  a 
fit  of  laughter. 

'O  my  dear  old  wet  blanket! 
O  my  soldier's  funeral  without 
any  music  I  O  my  all  things 
miserable  and  wretched  !  what  is 
the  matter  now  t  I  haven't  seen 
you  for  a  week ;  but  when  I  did 
see  you  last  I  should  like  to  have 
bought  you  at  my  price  immense- 
ly, and  sold  you  at  your  own. 


And  now,  in  one  short  week,  here 
you  are  "to  be  sold  for  nothing;" 
will  be  given  away,  in  fact,  if  a 
kind  master  or  mistress  can  be 
found.' 

*My  dear  Charlie,  you  say  "one 
short  week."  I  have  not  seen  you 
for  three  at  least ;  remember  you 
were  a  fortnight  in  the  country.' 

'Quite  right.  I  suppose  you 
have  been  £retting  for  me;  that 
accounts  for  your  gloomy  face — 
accept  my  very  best  thanks.  I 
met  Lindsay  of  the  — th  to-day ; 
he  inquired  most  tenderly  after 
you,  and  asks  you  to  a  dinner- 
party, small  and  select,  he  is  giv- 
ing at  Richmond  to-morrow.  What 
say  you,  man  brave,  "yes"  or 
"  no"  V 

'Who  is  one  likely  to  meet 
theref  says  Jack,  with  an  attempt 
at  indifference  which  even  Gra- 
ham sees  through. 

'  Who  is  one  likelf/  to  meet  t 
Now  why  can*t  you  ask  me  at 
once  if  Miss  Lennox  will  be 
there )  I  do  hate  fellows  who  go 
beating  about  the  bush ;  and  up- 
on my  word  Fve  a  great  mind  not 
to  teU  you.  However,  I  want  you 
to  go ;  so  prepare  yourself  for  the 
pleasant  announcement  that  she 
ufUl  be  there.' 

'  I  accept,'  says  Jack  very  slow- 
ly ;  and  then  murmurs  to  Mmself, 
'  Yes,  I  will  go,  and  just  see  if  I 
cannot  show  her  that  I  am  not 
quite  so  idiotically  in  love  with 
her  as  she  no  doubt  fancies  I  am 
by  this  time ;  surely  at  a  dinner- 
party like  this  there  must  be  some 
opportunity.* 

Curiously  happy  at  the  idea  of 
trying  to  annoy,  if  not  make 
miserable,  the  girl  he  loves  best  in 
the  world,  he  quite  startles  Gra- 
ham by  his  sudden  change  from 
grave  to  gay;  and  when  at  last 
he  retires  to  rest,  he  sleeps  more 
soundly  than  he  has  for  many 
a  night.  Such  is  the  wickedness 
of  the  heart  of  man! 
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*  We  call  thee  hither,  entrancing  po 

Spirit  of  love !  Spirit  of  bUss ! 
The  holiest  time  is  the  moonlight  hoar, 
And  there   never  was  moonlight  so 
sweet  as  this.'  Moobb. 

Next  evening  the  opportunity 
he  desires  offers  itself  without 
any  seeking  on  his  part :  he  finds 
himself  seated  next  a  very  pretty 
girl,  and  Miss  Lennox  sitting  op- 
posite him,  v^ith  the  very  man 
whose  head  he  so  longed  to  knock 
off  that  night  at  the  theatre. 
Since  that  night  he  has  not  seen 
her,  and  now  he  falters  in  his 
purpose  as  he  looks  at  her  for  an 
instant.  Beautifully  dressed,  with 
one  lovely  flower  in  her  hair  and 
another  in  her  girdle,  she  could 
not,  even  if  she  had  wished  to 
excite  Jack  Kavanagh's  love  anew, 
have  heightened  her  beauty  more, 
or  appeared  to  better  effect.  He 
dare  not  look  at  her  again ;  and  so, 
turning  almost  abruptly  to  his 
fair  partner,  he  commences  that 
outrageous  species  of  flirtation 
which  is  on  the  borderland  of  in- 
sult to  any  woman  who  is  worthy 
of  the  name;  overdoing  it  more 
and  more,  as  every  one  does  who 
tries  this  method  of  retaliation, 
till  half  the  people  at  the  table 
are  laughing  at  him.  He  does  not 
notice  it,  not  he ;  nor  does  he  see 
those  sweet  pleading  eyes  just 
across  the  table. 

Sick  at  heart,  he  sits  there  after 
the  ladies  have  retired,  playing 
listlessly  with  his  wine-glass ; 
only  too  thankful  when,  at  last, 
the  gentlemen  rise  to  join  les 
dames.  Wishing  to  be  alone  he 
turns  abruptly  from  them,  and 
walks  out  on  to  the  balcony 
through  an  open  window,  and 
with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground 
moves  slowly  along,  careless  alike 
of  the  exquisite  scene  and  the 
lovely  moonlight.  The  moon  is 
up  and  the  sky  cloudless,  and  all 
who  have  been  to  Eichmond  know 


full  well  that  the  view  from  a 
certain  hotel  under  such  circum- 
stances is  second  to  none  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  'merrie 
England.' 

Suddenly,  as  Kavanagh  moves 
down  the  balcony,  he  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  Miss  Len- 
nox, who,  a  moment  before,  was 
leaning  over  the  balustrade  so  ab- 
sorbed in  thought  as  not  to  notice 
his  approach  until  he  almost 
touched  her. 

Half  frightened'  at  his  dark 
gloomy  looks,  and  half  angry  with 
him  for  his  conduct  while  at  din- 
ner, she  draws  herself  up,  and 
bowing  slightly,  tries  to  pass 
him. 

In  an  instant  he  is  across  her 
path,  with  what  intention  Heaven 
only  knows. 

Very  pale  and  sad  is  that  sweet 
face,  as  she  says, 

'  Mr.  Kavanagh,  please  let  me 
pass.  I  can  see  my  father  in  the 
room  behind  you ;  do  not  oblige 
me  to  call  him.' 

'  Call  your  father !  Why  not 
call  that  friend  of  yours,  to  whom 
methinks  you  have  sworn  allegi- 
ance, and  for  whom  no  doubt  yoa 
were  waiting  here  when  I  dis* 
turbed  you  V 

'Mr.  Kavanagh,  you  have  no 
right  to  speak  to  me  like  this; 
and  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  I  will 
not  hear  my  friends  spoken  light- 
ly of  by  any  one.' 

And  then,  dear  reader,  mad 
with  jealousy,  poor  Master  Jack 
completely  lost  his  head,  and 
many  a  bitter  thing  was  said,  very 
hard  to  forgive,  and  still  harder 
to  forget.  He  broke  abruptly 
away,  and  ordering  his  dog-cart, 
drove  off  without  saying  good-bye 
or  good-night  to  any  one.  Had  he 
but  looked  up  ere  he  drove  away 
he  might  have  seen  indistinctly 
at  one  of  the  windows  a  figure  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  mis- 
taken— ^watching;   a  figure  that 
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did  not  more  till  the  light  from 
his  caxriage-lamps  was  no  longer 
visible. 

For  days  and  days  after  this  he 
wandered  about  London,  angty 
with  her,  with  himself,  with  every 
one ;  almost  cursing  people  who 
looked  happy,  as  they  passed  him 
in  the  sanlight ;  wishing  he  had 
never  come  on  leave  to  England ; 
sinning  involuntarily,  and  wish- 
ing himself  dead — a  thousand 
times  dead. 

A  few  weeks  of  this,  and  then 
— is  it  natural  or  not  ? — he  once 
more  bends  his  steps  towards  the 
Golden  Theatre. 

The  curtain  has  just  fallen  as 
he  arrives  on  the  stage,  and  amidst 
a  perfect  storm  of  applause  Miss 
Lennox  is  led  before  it  by  the 
man  he  deems  his  rival.  As  she 
returns  on  the  way  to  her  dress- 
ing-room she  passes  close  to  him, 
and,  far  too  much  a  lady  to  cut 
him,  bows  very  slightly  as  she 
turns  to  cross  .the  stage. 

He  makes  a  movement  as  if  to 
follow  and  speak  to  her,  but  as 
he  moves  a  sound  falls  on  his  ear 
that  stops  him  as  if  a  bullet  had 
struck  him.  Glancing  up  he  sees 
the  danger,  and  it  may  well  drive 
all  the  blood  from  his  face  to  re- 
inforce the  heart.  Some  of  the 
machinery  connected  with  lifting 
and  lowering  the  scenes  has  bro- 
ken, and  one  of  these  with  its 
heavy  roller  is  descending,  gather- 
ing velocity  each  instant,  utterly 
£ree  from  all  restraint.  The  far 
end  of  it  is  between  the  very  two 
wings  Miss  Lennox  is  just  about 
to  enter;  another  instant  and  it 
must  strike  her  dead.  She  does 
not  even  see  or  hear  it ;  her 
thoughts  are  with  a  certain  geutle- 
mao  she  had  just  passed,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  intends  to  ask  her 
forgiveness,  and  so  renew  their 
old  pleasant  intercourse.  Quick 
as  thought  he  is  under  it  with  his 
hands  up,  hoping  at  least  to  stay  it 


long  enough  for  Miss  Lennox  to 
escape  the  blow ;  he  calls  to  her 
without  daring  to  look.  Down 
comes  the  roller,  breaking  through 
his  hands  on  to  his  head  with  a 
dull  heavy  thud,  forcing  him 
down  on  his  knees;  and  then, 
strong  as  he  is,  almost  ere  he 
knows  it,  he  is  full  length  on  the 
stage,  with  everything  swimming 
round  and  round  him.  A  tre- 
mendous effort  and  he  is  on  his 
knees  again  :  but  he  is  hit  harder 
than  he  thinks ;  once  more  he  goes 
down,  without  the  strength  to 
move,  and  so  still  does  he  lie  that 
to  all  appearance  he  is  dead. 

And  Miss  Lennox — he  has 
saved  her  life ;  there  is  no  gain- 
saying that;  the  momentary  break 
in  its  Ml  as  it  struck  him  enabled 
her  to  pass  out  from  the  wings 
beyond  its  reach.  Is  she  sorry 
or  glad  to  owe  her  life  to  him? 
None  verrons.  At  all  events  she 
is  thankful,  and  there  is  a  name- 
less something  in  her  manner,  as 
she  tries  to  win  him  back  to 
consciousness,  which  tells  a  tale 
'  they  who  run  may  read.' 

It  LB  some  months  ere  he  is 
out  and  about  again ;  the  shock 
was  more  severe  than  was  at  first 
thought,  and  moreover  the  roller 
of  the  scene  had  badly  damaged  his 
right  shoulder,  having  jammed  it 
down  on  the  stage  when  he  felL 
During  the  long  dreary  time  he 
has  had  to  remain  indoors  Charlie 
Graham  has  been  the  kindest  of 
kind  friends;  day  and  night  he 
has  stayed  with  him,  reading,  tell- 
ing ridiculous  stories,  arguing,  and 
doing  anything  and  everything 
he  can  to  while  away  the  time, 
which,  always  heavy  when  one 
is  sick,  is  trebly  so  when  one 
is  in  good  health,  and  has  to  lie  up 
with  a  damaged  limb. 

Only  once  has  Charlie  named 
Miss  Lennox,  for  Kavanagh  has 
begged  him  not  to  speak  of  her ; 
and  then  if  Jack  had  but  listened, 
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he  would  have  heard  how,  for  a 
long  time  after  the  accident,  she 
had  either  called  or  sent  to  ask  how 
he  was  nearly  every  day  ;  but  he 
had  asked  Graham  not  to  mention 
her  name  almost  directly  after  he 
recovered  his  senses,  and  so  he 
never  knew  of  these  kind  atten- 
tions. 

One  morning  late  in  November, 
almost  a  year  since  Graham  intro- 
duced him  to  Miss  Lennox,  he 
and  Charlie  are  sitting  late  over 
breakfast  in  their  lodgings,  talk- 
ing over  various  things  they  had 
intended  doing  during  their  leave 
in  England,  and  which  remain  to 
be  done  now  within  one  month 
of  their  departure  to  rejoin  head- 
quarters. Jack  is  still  very  weak 
i^m  his  long  stay  in  bed,  it  being 
only  the  second  day  he  has  been 
allowed  to  go  out. 

'  My  dear  old  man,'  says  Gra- 
ham almost  abruptly,  'now  you 
are  all  right  again  you  must  return 
some  of  the  many  calls  made  during 
your  time  on  the  sick-list ;  amongst 
others,  I  bring  forward  for  early 
notice  several  made  by  the  Golden 
Theatre  people :  some  of  them  have 
been  most  kind,  calling  nearly 
every  day  until  assured  you  were 
well  out  of  danger.' 

*  Have  they  1  Who  would  you 
name  in  particular  1  Perhaps  that 
friend  of  Miss  Lennox's.  Upon 
my  word  he  ought  to,  for  I  believe 
I  saved  his  head  from  a  crack  that 
would  have  given  him  his  final 
"  exit"  from  the  stage.' 

Now  this  was  just  the  oppor- 
tunity Graham  wanted. 

*  Do  you  know  who  that  fellow 
is?' 

*  No ;  nor  do  I  care  to  know ; 
he  fancies  himself  too  much  for 
me  altogether.' 

*  Well,'  says  Graham,  not  heed- 
ing the  last  remark,  '  he  is  acting 
stage-manager  for  stage-manager 
"  gone  on  leave,"  and  has  an  un- 
commonly pretty  wife.' 


'An  uncommon  whatf  says 
Jack,  springing  up  from  his  chair. 

'Wife!  W-i-f-e,  wife  I  A  lady 
who  married  him,  you  know — 
church,  clergyman,  bridesmaids, 
wedding-cake,  and  coachmen  ex- 
tremely tipsy,  &c.' 

'  Are  you  certain  of  thisf 

'  Just  as  certain  as  I  am  that  I 
sit  here.  A  wife  and  three,  four, 
five  lovely  screaming  children.' 

And  then  Graham  tells  him  in  a 
most  casual  way,  as  if  it  was  most 
uninteresting,  how  often  Miss 
Lennox  called  to  inquire  or  sent 
to  ask  after  him  while  he  was  ill  ; 
how  she  always  was  wanting  to 
know  when  he  would  be  about 
again  that  she  might  thank  him, 
&c. ;  concluding,  as  he  got  up  to 
go  out,  '  I  hope,  in  the  cause  of 
common  politeness,  you  will  call 
and  see  her.  You  were  not^  as 
far  as  I  remember,  very  attentive 
to  her  before  that  accident;  and 
considering  what  tremendous  run- 
ning you  made  there  when  I  first 
introduced  you,  it  was  rather  too 
bad  to  throw  her  acquaintance 
over  so  soon.     Au  revoir.* 

'Little  he  knows  of  the  matter,' 
thinks  Jack  ;  '  and  yet  he  is  not 
BO  very  wide  of  the  mark,  after 
all.  I  have  tried  to  throw  over 
her  acquaintance — ^the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  girl  I  love  better  than 
my  own  life,  I  truly  believe— and 
for  what?  For  a  cause  that  never 
at  any  time — how  plainly  I  see  it 
now ! — had  ever  a  ring  of  truth  in 
it  to  make  me  jealous,  if  only  I 
had  not  been  so  madly  blinded 
by  love.  And  so  I  have  wronged 
her,  ever  since  that  night,  in  a 
miserable  unmanly  way ;  wronged 
her  only  too  deeply,  I  fear,  for 
her  ever  to  forgive  me  again.  I 
can  but  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am, 
and  plead  for  her  forgiveness 
before  I  leave  England ;  she  may 
not  grant  it,  but  methinks  it  will 
be  the  sweetest  task  I  have  ever 
had  to  perform.' 
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I. 

A  STRANGE  uneasiness  possesses 
the  juvenile  population  of  Golden- 
lane  and  of  Whitecross-street,  and 
all  the  threescore-and-ten  blind 
and  purblind  courts  and  alleys 
that,  as  the  tangled  meshes  of  a 
great  net,  extend  from  the  City 
Barbican  to  Old-street,  and  from 
Bunhill-row,  Gos well-road.  The 
adult  inhabitants  appear  to  be 
unaffected.  The  gin-shops  of  the 
neighbourhood  are,  as  usual,  well 
attended  by  the  female  kind,  and 
their  gossip  is  of  nothing  extra- 
ordinary ;  while  the  males  of  the 
alley  tribes,  who  prefer  the  more 
substantial  comfort  of  the  beei^ 
shop,  puff  at  their  short  pipes,  and 
drink  out  of  quart-measures  with 
their  ordinary  air  of  dull  stupidity. 
No  particular  animation  is  visible 
in  the  streets.  The  stall-keepers 
and  the  costermongers  pursue 
their  ordinary  avocations  without 
excitement,  and  their  conversation 
with  their  customers  is  confined 
to  the  commonplaces  of  hard  bar- 
gain-driving. Now  and  again  a 
fish  woman  in  the  market-street, 
chilled  to  the  bones  by  the  bleak 
wind  and  the  small  rain  that  is 
falling,  will  remark  to  a  neigh- 
bour, *  What  wretched  weather  1' 
and  the  latter,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
wet  shoulders,  will  reply,  *  Beastly  !* 
and  no  more  is  said  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  which  is  the  more  sur- 
priding,  because  the  *  subject* — 
the  weather,  that  is — is  seemingly 
the  main  cause  of  the  commotion 
amongst  the  youngsters.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  are  most  hun- 
gry and  ragged  and  miserable- 
looking,  this  is  particularly  ob- 


servable. They  meet  in  groups 
at  the  street-comers  and  whisper 
together,  and  scan  the  lowering 
clouds  as  though  some  wonderful 
atmospherical  phenomenon  were 
overdue,  and  the  surprise  was 
that  it  did  not  appear.  Presently 
a  boy  of  twelve  years,  perhaps, 
judging  from  the  worldly-wise 
expression  of  his  wizened  face,  but 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight,  if 
he  is  to  be  judged  by  his  stature 
(if  so,  a  poor  little  structure  of 
little  more  than  bones  and  rags 
can  fairly  be  so  designated),  con- 
sults his  young  friends,  and  then 
furtively  mounts  up  on  to  the 
back  of  a  cart,  and  so  commands 
a  view  of  the  vane  on  the  top  of 
Bt.  Luke's  Church.  '  Which  way 
is  it  now,  Billy?'  is  the  eager 
question  asked.  '  Sou'-west  still, 
blow  it  I*  Billy  responds  ruefully, 
climbing  down  from  bis  perch. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
was  that  Billy  alluded  to;  and 
hearing  his  report,  his  companions 
indorse  his  opinion  in  a  bleak 
chorus  of  '  Blow  it  V  unaware, 
possibly,  that  their  commentary 
was  something  in  the  nature  of 
consigning  coals  to  Newcastle. 
After  in  this  manner  easing  their 
overburdened  bosoms,  they  hud- 
dle, for  warmth's  sake,  closer  still 
under  a  convenient  archway,  and 
commence  and  go  through  a  pan- 
tomimic performance  of  a  nature 
to  strike  with  wonder,  if  not  with, 
terror,  the  chance  observer.  They 
thrust  out  vigorously  with  both 
hands  clenched  and  with  a  down- 
ward dip,  as  though  they  grasped 
a  fork  and  knife,  and  there  was  a 
smoking   plateful    of  something 
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good  before  them ;  they  raise  the 
phantom  implements  to  their 
mouths,  and  make  voracious  bites 
at  the  empty  air,  and  their  sharp 
teeth  snap  together  like  a  rat-trap 
that  has  missed  the  rat;  they 
champ  their  jaws  until  the  hinges 
seem  like  to  chafe  through  the 
mere  skin  that  covers  them.  The 
ghostly  banquet  at  an  end,  they 
join  in  a  dance,  oat  of  which 
Dervishes  themselves  might  gain 
a  wrinkle,  and  rub  their  mocked 
stomachs  with  both  hands.  Then 
they  suddenly  subside  to  moody 
silence  again,  which  lasts  until, 
in  a  few  minutes,  there  is  again 
a  whispering,  and  again,  like 
Sister  Anne,  Billy  once  more 
climbs  up  the  cart,  looking  to- 
wards St.  Luke's  steeple  for  relief. 
*How  is  it  now,  Billy  r  But  it 
is  evident  from  his  countenance 
that  the  tidings  he  has  are  not  of 
comfort  and  joy;  and  without 
waiting  an  answer  to  the  momen- 
tous question,  they  jerk  their 
towzled  heads  despairingly,  and 
slouch  off  in  the  rain  and  mire. 


IL 


The  scene  is  still  Oolden-lane 
and  its  grimy  vicinage,  but  under 
a  different  aspect.  The  vane  on 
the  top  of  St.  Luke's  steeple  has 
ceased  to  indicate  sou'- west.  With 
rigid  determination,  and  without 
the  least  symptom  of  wavering, 
its  index  points  nor'-ea8t,and  there 
is  snow  in  the  air,  snow  on  the 
housetops  and  in  the  parish  church- 
yard, white  as  snow  should  be ; 
snow  in  the  streets  and  gutters  of 
the  hue  and  consistency  of  inferior 
paste- blacking.  A  terrible  day 
for  the  poor  costermongers  and 
stall-keepers  of  Whitecross-street. 
The  fishwoman  who  yesterday 
stigmatised  the  weather  as  beastly, 
because  it  drenched  her  shawl  and 
compelled  her  to  stand  in  a  puddle, 


could  not,  unless  she  sent  home 
for  a  kettle  of  hot  water  and 
thawed  the  stubborn  ice  in  the 
kennel,  find  a  puddle  to  stand  in, 
though  she  walked  a  mile  in  search 
of  it,  and  her  life  depended  on  it. 
A  day  so  bitingly  bitterly  cold 
that  the  very  turnips  and  carrots 
set  out  in  penny  lots  on  the  bleak 
boards  looked  nipped  up  and 
frost-bitten,  and  would  be  grateful 
to  any  one  who  would  take  them 
home  and  pop  them  into  a  com- 
forting pot  of  hot  soup.  Gin  fiuls 
this  morning  to  be  all  that  is  de- 
sired by  the  miserable  women  who 
indulge  in  it  at  the  bars  of  the 
Whitecross-streetgin-shops.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  warmth 
enough  in  the  fiery  liquid  to  set 
free  the  slatternly  dram-dnnkers' 
powers  of  speech,  or  to  alter  the 
leaden  hue  of  their  lips.  The 
male  loafers  at  the  beer-shops  find 
no  comfort  in  pewter  measures — 
perhaps  it  is  because  their  pockets 
are  frozen  out — ^and  loiter  by  the 
lamp-posts,  asking  each  other  in 
dismayed  voices  how  'long  this 
'ere  is  a-goin'  to  last,'  as  they 
stamp  their  feet  and  blow  on  their 
knuckles,  for  warmth's  sake.  The 
sudden  frost  seems  to  have  para- 
lysed this  neighbourhood  of 
squalor,  and  everybody  is  half- 
benumbed  and  wretched-looking — 
except  the  children.  Here  thej 
come  in  a  troop — Billy  of  yester- 
day and  his  young  friends  amongst 
the  number;  and  though  the 
shoes  and  boots  of  the  whole 
party,  on  account  of  their  ram- 
shackle, would  not,  if  all  sold  to 
an  old  Jew,  realise  enough  money 
to  buy  a  single  new  pair,  the 
Dervish  dance  they  performed 
yesterday  was  quite  a  lame  per- 
formance to  what  they  are  equal 
to  this  morning.  Their  jackets 
and  frocks  are  miserably  thin  (for 
there  are  little  girls  as  well  as 
boys),  and  flatter  in  the  wind, 
and  in  many  cases  the  tiny  tatter- 
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demalions  have  neitHer  hat  nor 
cap,  and  their  hair  is  prematurely 
gray  with  the  snow  that  lodges  in 
it.  But  they  don*t  seem  to  mind 
it  a  bit.  Mind  it!  they  rejoice 
and  revel  in  it,  and  laugh  out 
loud,  though  their  noses  are  blue, 
and  the  breath  puffs  out  white  as 
steam  when  they  open  their 
mouths.  They  are  all  going  in  one 
direction,  it  must  be  remarked — 
all  towards  Golden-lane,  and  to  a 
narrow  turning  there,  at  the  comer 
of  which  there  is  a  great  building, 
which  looks  like  a  model  lodging- 
house. 

But  they  are  not  model  lodgers, 
and  they  do  not  live  there.  They 
are  at  present  simply  going  to 
school.  Never  were  there  such 
diligent  scholars  or  such  early 
ones.  The  school  does  not  pro- 
fess to  open  until  nine  o'clock; 
and  though  the  morning  is  so  in- 
clement, and  it  still  lacks  full  fif- 
teen minutes  of  that  hour,  there 
are  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  tiny 
tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood already  gathered  about 
the  door.  Nobody  complains  of 
the  cold.  Even  to  the  littlest, 
who  wraps  her  blue  arms  in  her 
tagged  pinafore,  they  are  light- 
hearted  and  jovial  almost,  and 
talk  in  eager  undertones  to  each 
other  with  big  eyes  and  in- 
voluntary clapping  of  hands,  as 
though  some  great  event  were 
about  to  happen.  Perhaps  it  is 
80.  Maybe  it  is  the  mysterious 
event  for  indications  of  the  coming 
of  which  Billy  yesterday  made  an 
observatory  of  the  wood-chopper's 
cart,  and  longingly  scanned  the 
hprizon  towards  St.  Luke's  church, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  But 
no  one  evinces  the  least  curiosity 
respecting  the  way  of  the  wind 
to-day.  Billy  certainly  does  not. 
He  is  in  so  jocose  a  mood  that  he 
has  a  fancy  to  contemplate  creation 
from  an  upside-down  point   of 


view,  and  to  this  end  balances 
himself  on  his  head  in  the  snow 
against  the  school-wall,  beating 
time  with  his  naked  feet  to  the 
tune  of  a  song,  seemingly  an  ex- 
temporaneous one,  in  which  fre- 
quently occur  the  words  'Irish 
stew.' 

'  Don't  you  make  so  cock-sure 
of  it.  Bill  Widgery,'  croaks  a 
bullet-headed  boy,  fat  and  well- 
fed,  and  who  evidently  has  re- 
cently partaken  of  an  ample  break- 

fjMt. 

*  Why  not  V  Master  Widgery 
asks,  stopping  abruptly  in  his 
cheerful  melody. 

'  Cos  you  might  be  dissapinted,' 
replies  the  bullet-headed  boy,  with 
a  malicious  relish  for  the  other's 
dismay;  'because  it  has  always 
come  off  on  the  fust  day  of  freez- 
ing, it  don't  foller  that  it  will 
this  time.    1  don't  think  it  wilL' 

William  Widgery's  legs  are 
stricken  rigid  as  wooden  legs 
against  the  wall,  and  the  ragged 
hair  of  his  head  no  longer  twirls 
like  a  mop  on  the  half-baked  snow 
on  which  it  rests.  The  wild  song, 
the  refrain  of  which  is  'Iridi 
stew !  Oh-h,  li-ar-ish  stew-w-w  f 
dies  in  his  mouth,  and  with  an 
altogether  changed  expression  of 
countenance  he  slowly  regains  his 
light  way  up.  BiUy  is  a  full  head 
shorter  than  the  bullet-headed 
boy.  Fairly  split  down  the  mid- 
dle, the  latter  might  have  repre*- 
sented  the  bulk  of  two  Billys, 
with  material  to  spare.  There 
was  that,  however,  in  the  other's 
speech  which  lent  to  Billy  the 
pluck  and  spirit  of  David  when 
he  faced  the  giant  Goliath. 

'  Be  fair  now,  Charley  Chowser, 
and  tell  us  if  you  have  heard  any- 
thing. Don't  let  a  feller  go  on  a 
hopin'  and  a  hopin',  and  all  for 
nothing.'  And  little  Widgery  ap- 
proaches the  bulky  boy,  his  voice 
husky  with  emotion  and  dismal 
apprehension,  but  at  the  same  time 
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with  his  fiBts  tightly  clenched  be- 
hind him. 

Others  besides  Billy  had  heard 
the  bullet-headed  boy*8  remark, 
and  their  heart-sinking  and  con- 
sternation was  visible  in  their 
&ce8. 

'What  do  yer  meanf  laughs 
Master  Chowser,  enjoying  the  fun. 

'  You  just  said  that  you  don't 
think  it  will  come  off  to-day. 
Have  you  heard  any  think  ?  Come 
now.' 

*  It  don't  matter  to  you.  P'r'aps 
I  have,  and  p'r'aps  I  haven't.  I 
don't  care  which  way  it  is.  But 
it  do  make  me  savage,  Bill,  to  see 
a  chap  as  'oggish  as  you  are.' 

'  Never  you  mind  about  that  1' 
and  Bill's  knuckles  twitched  be- 
hind him,  and  his  breath  grew 
shorter.  *Have  you  heard  any- 
think)  that's  what  I  want  to 
know.' 

'Well,  I  haven't  heard  more 
than  you ;  but — ' 

'  Then  take  that  for  frightening 
a  cove ;  and  not  only  me,  but  all 
these  little  uns — gals,  mind  yer — 
some  of  'em  what's  been  looking 
forward  to  it,  and  got  a  cause 
to,  Charley  Chowser,  which  you 
•  haven't.' 

And  amidst  the  applause  of 
those  whose  cause  he  championed, 
the  fists  of  the  bloodthirsty  little 
Widgery  flew  at  Master  Chowser's 
nose.  It  was  a  rash  attack,  how- 
ever great  the  provocation.  There 
was  no  weight  at  all  in  Billy's  mites 
of  fists,  and  the  effect  of  their 
stinging  Chowser's  nose  was  not 
to  draw  blood  from  that  flattened 
organ,  but  to  strike  fire  out  of  his 
eyes. 

*  Now  who's  'oggishf  demanded 
Billy,  still  sparring,  but  evidently 
a  little  alarmed  for  what  he  was 
about  to  catch. 

*  Hi  am !'  roared  the  bullet- 
headed  boy,  with  frightful  em- 
phasis, as  he  spat  on  his  smutty 
fists  (he  carried  out  coals  after 


school-hours).  But  happily  there 
was  at  that  moment  a  cry, '  Here's 
master  1  Hooray,  here  he  comes !' 
and  the  battle,  if  battle  there  was 
to  be,  was  postponed. 


IIL 


That  prophet  of  evil,  Charley 
Chowser,   even    though  he  was 
never  permitted  to  lay  a  venge- 
ful fist  on  Billy  Widgery,  could 
not  deny  that  before  that  morn- 
ing's school  was  at  an  end  he  had 
secured  to  himself  ample  satisfac- 
tion for  the  assault  and  battery 
that  had  been  committed  on  his 
person.     By  means  of  nods  and 
winks,  and  all  manner  of  malicious 
dumb-show,  he  now  affected  to  be 
complete  master  of  the  mystery, 
one  of  the  component  parts  of 
which,  judging  firom  Billy's  vague 
allusions,  was  Irish  stew.  When- 
ever he  found  opportunity,  which 
was  every  time  the  backs  of  the 
superintendent   and   the   school- 
master were  turned  towards  him, 
did  that  pitiless  imp  proceed  to 
goad  the  boys  of  his  class  almost 
to  madness.  By  signs  and  motions 
he  made  bold  to  repeat  the  omi- 
nous prediction  that  had  so  roused 
little  Widgery's  ire.    The  fat  ras- 
cal— as  before  mentioned,  he  al- 
ready had  partaken  of  a  hearty 
breakfast,  and  before  he  left  home 
for  school  had  seen  the  prime  piece 
of  salt  beef  that  was  to  be  boiled 
for  the  family  dinner — now  went 
beyond,  forming  with   his   lips 
those  spiritKlamping  words,  *  Don't 
be  too  cock-sure.'    He  stealthily 
drew  on  his  slate  a  schoolroom 
full  of  skeletons — chief  amongst 
which,  and  to  be  identified  by  the 
odd  boot  and  shoe  in  which  its 
leg-bones  were  incased,  was  Billy 
Widgery — all   seated   on  forms, 
with  empty  plates  on  their  laps, 
their  ghastly  eye- orbits  turned  to- 
wards  the   master's  desk,  their 
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grisly  jaws  ajar  in  famished  ex- 
pectancy ;  and  there  was  the  mas- 
ter *  making  a  sight'  at  them  all 
with  his  outstretched  fingers  at  his 
nose,  while  proceeding  from  his 
lips  came  the  mocking  words, 
*  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it !' 
Get  what  1  There  is  no  reason, 
at  all  events,  why  the  reader  should 
be  kept  looger  in  suspense,  if  the 
ragged  scholars  of  the  Lane  of 
Gold  are.  The  prosaical  fact  is 
this:  The  superintendent  of  this 
school  in  the  slums,  Mr.  WUliam 
Orsman  by  name,  amongst  the 
score  or  so  of  substantial  blessings 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  con- 
ferring on  the  legion  of  alley- 
dwellers  that  live  round  about 
these  his  headquarters,  is  one  of 
rather  a  novel  kind,  and  which 
could  only  have  originated  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  had  taken 
deeply  to  heart  the  teaching  of 
his  Master,  '  Love  little  children.' 
'Let  me  consider,'  one  can  well 
imagine  this  Christian  gentleman 
pondering  the  matter ; '  what  else 
can  I  do  towards  smoothing  the 
stony  road  these  poor  folk  are 
fated  to  travel?  I  have  success- 
fully founded  all  manner  of  clubs, 
amongst  them  being  a  money- 
saving  club — a  club  by  means  of 
which  a  barrow-man  may  speedily 
become  the  owner  of  the  vehicle 
he  uses,  instead  of  paying  eighteen- 
pence  a  week  for  it ;  and  a  club 
on  which  they  may  draw  in  times 
of  sickness.  I  have  by  degrees 
weaned  scores  of  them  from  being 
coarse  brutal  drunkards  to  become 
sober  and  decent  members  of  so- 
ciety, and  have  stirred  the  charity 
of  the  benevolent  in  their  interest, 
so  that  their  sick  and  helplessly 
aged  need  not  go  hungry.  1  have 
a  fund  for  supplying  them  with 
coals  in  the  cold  weather  at  mar- 
ket price.  AYhat  else  can  be  done  V 
I  think  that  he  must  have  asked 
himself  the  question  one  wintry 
day — ^just  sucli  a  one  as  that  on 
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which  Bill  Widgery  smote  the 
nose  of  the  tantalising  coal-boy — 
when  his  schoolful  of  poor  little 
shivering  scholars  was  about  to  be 
dismissed  firom  morning  attend- 
ance, and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
to  a  certainty,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  '  going  home  to  dinner,'  even 
in  that  bleak  weather,  was  a  mere 
empty  form,  and  meant  at  best 
nothing  more  than  a  lump  of  dry 
bread,  of  limited  dimensions,  or 
perhaps  two  or  three  hot  potatoes. 
'  If  I  could  only  secure  to  the 
hungry  little  creatures  a  good,  hot, 
satisfying  dinner  once  or  twice  a 
week,'  said  good  Mr.  Orsman  to 
himself,  'what  a  lot  of  comfort 
they  would  get  out  of  it !  What 
would  it  cost  to  give  a  hundred  of 
them  an  Irish-stew  dinner?*  A 
little  pencilling  soon  settles  that 
part  of  the  business,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  one  bitterly  cold  day 
the  experiment  was  tried.  It  was 
such  an  enormous  success  that,  as 
the  theatre  people  say, '  hundreds 
were  turned  away  from  the  doors,' 
which  must  have  been  a  much 
more  pitiful  sight  for  the  kind- 
hearted  provider  of  the  feast  look- 
ing out  at  the  window  than  for  the 
theatrical  manager.  But  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  entertainment  was  an- 
nounced, and  this  time  double  the 
number  of  guests  were  invited; 
and  so  the  glorious  institution 
grew,  until  it  has  come  to  this, 
that  somehow  or  another — for  Mr. 
Orsman  seldom  has  a  week's  poor 
children's  dinner-money  in  hand 
— in  a  vulgar  manner  of  speaking, 
*the  pot  has  been  kept  boiling' 
ever  since,  during  frosty  months, 
and  twice,  even  three  times,  a 
week  at  what  are  known  as  *  God- 
send' times — i.e,  when  an  unex- 
pected donation  for  this  express 
purpose  linds  its  way  to  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer — three  liwndretl  of 
the  ill-clad,  half-fed  small  fry  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  as  bounti- 
fully fed  as  was  that  other  host, 
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whose  meal  consisted  of  miracu- 
lous loaves  and  fishes. 

The  system  has  heen  if  possible 
to  make  a  start  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  frost  or  snow,  which  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  anxiety 
of  Billy  Widgery  and  his  dinner- 
less  young  friends  that  the  wind 
should  change  from  a  wet  quarter, 
and  give  place  to  that  delicioualy 
keen  blast  that  brought  with  it 
the  aroma  of  beef  and  mutton, 
bubbling  in  a  seething  caldron 
with  aU  manner  of  vegetables. 

It  was  on  this  last-mentioned 
point  that  opinion  was  so  much 
divided  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  rule  to  make  no 
mention  of  the  preparing  banquet 
until  dinner-time  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  betrayed  itself.  The  kitchen, 
though  apart  from  the  school- 
house,  was  not  so  very  far  off, 
and  hungry  children  have  keen 
noses.  Ten  o'clock — half-paat. 
If  incessant  'sniffing'  is  symptom- 
atic of  impending  cold  in  the  head, 
there  was  not  one  of  the  whole 
number  but  would  be  in  a  bad 
way  to-morrow.  Charley  Chowser 
sniffs  derisively,  and  affects  to 
sneeze  at  the  powerful  odour  of 
cooked  meat  that  tickles  his 
nostrils. 

A  quarter  to  eleven — eleven 
o'clock ;  and  hope  grows  faint  in 
the  bosom  of  even  the  most  san- 
guine. Once,  and  once  only,  had 
there  been  a  sign  of  promise — an 
indirect  sign,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is 
proverbial  that  the  drowning  catch 
at  straws.  Polly  I^agle  upset 
her  ink-bottle,  whereon  the  school- 
master called  out  to  her  :  '  If  you 
are  not  more  careful,  miss,  yon 
may  have  reason  to  be  sorry.' 
Of  course  there  may  have  been 
nothing  in  the  words  bearing  on 
the  burning  subject ;  but  at  the 
moment  they  were  eagerly  caught 
at  and  fondly  construed  as  an  in- 
timation to  Polly  that  the  time 
for  her  to  commence  being  sorry 


would  be  dinner-time.    But,  alas, 
noticing  further  came  of  it ! 

Presently,  however,  hope  was 
a-tiptoe  again.  When  marinerB 
have  lain  long  becalmed,  it  is  said 
that  they  are  by  some  unknown 
means  made  aware  of  the  coming 
breeze  before  even  the  tiniest 
breath  of  it  has  stirred  the  limp 
sails.  Sniff,  sniff!  The  hungry 
hundred,  haltingbetween  hope  and 
fear,  eye  each  other  askance,  and 
gather  courage  from  the  lowering 
brow  of  Chowser.  Surely  that 
was  a  whiff  from  the  kitchen  ! 
Another  minute  and  the  malignant 
boy  with  the  bullet-head  was 
completely  discomforted.  Had 
there  been  a  door  inadvertently 
opened,  or  had  it  been  set  ajar 
by  the  master's  private  instruc- 
tions? There  could  no  longer 
exist  any  question  about  it,  at  all 
events.  Irish  stew,  undoubtedly  ! 
The  cold  air  was  fragrant  with 
the  delicious  aroma,  and  with  one 
final  sniff,  grateful  and  prolonged, 
the  happy  hundred  settle  down 
comfortably  to  their  spelling 
lesson. 


IV. 


The  banquet,  however,  was 
not  merely  for  one  hundred  guests, 
it  was  for  three  hundred.  As 
the  kind-hearted  founder  of  the 
feast  well  knew,  there  were  little 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home  in 
many  instances  too  young  to.come 
to  school  at  present,  but  quite  old 
enough  to  be  painfully  familiar 
with  the  sensation  of  hunger  and 
to  appreciate  the  blissful  feelings 
a  good  hot  dinner  brings.  The 
worthy  superintendent  knows  all 
these  little  ones  as  well  as  a  care- 
ful farmer's  wife  knows  the  chicks 
in  the  poultry-yard,  and  it  is  no 
trouble  to  him  or  his  assistant  to 
specify  to  the  scholars  as  they 
gleefully  pass  out  who  they  are 
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at  liberty  to  bring  back  with 
them.  '  But  why  send  them  home 
at  all  when  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  despatch  a  few  messengers 
to  fetch  the  remainder  of  the 
guests?*  the  reader  may  ask. 
For  the  very  good  reason  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  din- 
nerHservice  to  feast  three  hundred 
on  the  Golden -lane  premises; 
and  the  rule  is,  that  those  who 
would  eat  must  provide  them- 
selves with  a  knife  or  a  spoon 
and  some  kind  of  vessel  to  eat 
out  of.  They  are  expected 
back  in  a  half-hour,  and  lo,  they 
come,  punctual  to  the  minute,  you 
may  depend.  Did  the  picture 
have  no  other  side  but  its  ludicrous 
one,  it  would  make  the  fortune 
of  any  person  who  could  introduce 
into  a  Christmas  pantomime  that 
comical  procession  of  little  Jack 
Hag's  dinner-party,  the  guests 
bearing  their  own  appurtenances 
to  the  dining-table :  plates  were 
the  exception,  saucers,  gallipots, 
basins,  jugs,  jars,  covers  of  veget- 
able-dishes, lids  of  tureens,  soap- 
dishes,  tin  dishes  out  of  Dutch- 
ovens,  shaving-pots,  sauoepan-lids 
even.  It  did  not  matter  in  the 
least.  The  dinner  was  the  thing. 
And  there  was  the  dinner  sJl 
ready.  Those  guests  who  were 
the  first  to  get  in  occupied  the 
forms  ;  the  later  comers  swarmed 
over  the  platform  or  squatted  on 
the  floor.  The  youngest  children 
of  all  were  thus  disposed  of,  which 
made  it  convenient  for  little  sis- 
ters, turned  mothers  of  ten  years 
old  or  so,  to  gather  about  her  the 
younger  progeny  of  the  family — 
her  three  or  four  friends,  includ- 
ing sometimes  a  baby  in  arms,  all 
eating  out  of  one  great  dish  or 
small  brown  pan,  with  but  one 
spoon  amongst  them,  which  was 
judiciously  wielded  by  the  pre- 
siding genius.  All  seated,  and 
then  in  comes  the  Irish  stew  I 
Bough  and  ready ;  for  there  is  no 


help  for  that.  Money  is  a  pre- 
cious commodity  at  this  establish- 
ment, and  it  would  be  bad  economy 
to  provide  tablecloths  and  waiters, 
and  to  cut  down  the  dinner-party 
from  three  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  To  provide  plenty 
is  the  main  thing ;  and  surely 
plenty  there  is.  That  copper  in 
the  kitchen  is  big  enough  to  hold 
the  renowned  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer  and  at  least  two  of  his 
seven  brothers — ^they  used  to  de- 
pict them  as  being  very  small  in 
the  pictures  of  the  book  when  I 
was  a  juvenile — and  it  is  brim- 
ming full.  It  is  turned  out  in 
great  cans,  and  the  three  or  four 
helpers  go  rapidly  about  and  fill 
the  vessels  of  the  guests  as  they 
sit.  It  is  excellent  stew.  I  tasted 
a  little,  and  I  then  tested,  with  a 
relish,  quite  enough  to  fortify  me 
against  the  nipping  frost,  when 
the  time  came  for  me  to  take  my 
departure.  But  if  I  found  it  good, 
how  did  thet/  find  iti  They  might 
possibly,  had  they  been  in  calm 
possession  of  their  senses,  have 
been  able  to  find  words  to  express 
their  opinion  on  the  matter ;  but 
they  were  far  too  deeply  engaged 
to  talk.  Now  and  again,  when 
the  whole  company  were  at  full 
swing,  might  be  heard  a  voluntary 
ejaculation  addressed  to  no  one, 
but  merely  uttered  in  the  full 
satisfaction  of  the  souL  *  Ain't  it 
stunning !'  *  Don't  it  warm  yer !' 
&c. ;  but,  bating  these  sounds, 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  clink- 
ing of  knives  and  spoons  against 
tin  or  crockeryware,  the  smacking 
of  lips,  and  the  tremulous  suspira- 
tions  of  those  who  were  impatient 
to  '  get  on'  rather  faster  than  the 
heat  of  their  plateful  would  at 
present  permit.  Plates,  bowls, 
platters,  and  pans  were  emptied, 
filled  again,  and  once  more 
emptied  with  stint,  until  the  room 
was  foggy  %vith  the  steam  of  the 
savoury  meal.    As  I  have  already 
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remarked,  it  was  rough  and  ready, 
and  Boarcely  the  kind  of  '  spread' 
one  would  Bot  a  child  down  to  if 
the  chief  ohject  was  to  teach  it 
'manners'  at  the  dinner-table. 
But  I  can  Bay  this  much,  that 
even  at  the  Mansion  House,  where 
the  Lord  Mayor's  state-dinner  ia 
so  magnificently  laid  out,  I  have 
failed  to  derive  so  much  real  en- 
joyment as  the  contemplation  of 
that  banquet  of  Irish  stew  afforded 
me.  It  was  worth  almost  any 
money  to  observe  the  gradual 
banishment  of  the  expression  of 
almost  wolfish  voracity  &om  the 
eyes  of  the  moat  ravenous  of  the 
boys,  until  the  serene  and  placid 


'  Had  quite  enough,  thanky,'  look 

took  its  place ;  while  one  and  all, 
the  dinner  at  an  end,  as  they  rose 
and  sang  their  simple  grace,  ap- 
peared so  much  tie  better  for 
what  they  had  received,  that  it 
was  no  wonder  that  they  were,  as 
they  declared  themselves  to  be, 
'  truly  thankful' 

And  now,  as  a  parting  word, 
what  does  the  good  reader  suppose 
was  the  sum  it  cost  to  make  three 
hundred  poor  children  so  supreme- 
ly happy  on  a  cold  winter's  day  t 
Fifty  bbillingb  1  It  is  a  fact. 
Any  benevolently- disposed  lady 
or  gentleman  may  teat  the  accuracy 
of  my  statement  for  this  sum. 
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Thb  Honourable  Edward  Pierre- 
pont,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  United  States  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  two  hours 
after  his  arrival  in  London — that 
is,  on  the  4th  of  July  1876 — was 
called  upon  to  assist  at  the  ban- 
quet celebrating  the  '  Centennial 
of  American  Lidependence ;'  and 
in  proposing  the  sentiment,  '  The 
progress  of  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,'  he 
said  that  it  was  much  easier  for 
an  American  to  understand  the 
British  statesman  than  for  the 
British  statesman  to  understand 
the  Americans.  The  reason  given 
was  that  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land wrote  books,  which  the  Ame- 
ricans never  did.  The  present 
Premier  had  written  Vivian  Grey 
and  Lothair,  and  it  was  easy  to 
understand  his  views  in  regard  to 
America;  while  another  hadtrana- 
lated  Homer,  and  it  was  as  easy 
to  understand  his  views  regarding 
colonies.  This  statement  about 
the  abstention  of  American  states- 
men from  literary  production  was 
gracefully  challenged  by  a  con- 
temporary, who  pointed  out  the 
exceptions  which  might  be  dted 
against  each  of  the  parts  of  Mr. 
Pierrepont's  double  proposition. 
It  was  quite  true  that  the  late 
Lord  Derby  translated  Homer, 
that  Lord  Russell  wrote  Don  Car- 
los, and  Lord  BeaconsfieldZrO^AatV, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  volu- 
minous author,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  the  Marquis    of 

*  Memoir  and  LetUra  of  Charia  Sum- 
ner, By  Edward  L.  Pierce.  2  vols. 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  k  Riy- 
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Salisbury  had  both  dabbled  in 
literature.  Going  back  to  the 
past,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
membered that  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  a  wit  among  lords,  and  a 
lord  among  wits;  that  Charles 
James  Fox  began  a  history  of  the 
Stuarts ;  that  George  Canning  was 
the  pillar  of  the  Anti- Jacobin ; 
and  that  even  the  austere  William 
Pitt  condescended  to  add  at  least 
one  stanza  to  the  immortal  ditty 
of  the  U-niversity  of  Gotiingen, 
But  reverting  to  modem  times, 
and  bearing  in  mind  Palmerston's 
slight  contribution  to  the  New 
Whig  Guide,  and  Brougham's 
contributions  to  everything,  what 
literary  performances  could  be 
laid  at  the  doors  of  the  great  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
of  Lord  Granville,  or  indeed  of  a 
host  of  English  politicians  in  every 
way  qualified  to  claim  the  rank 
of  statesmen)  The  Presidents 
and  the  leading  statesmen  of  Ame- 
rica had,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, been  lawyers  or  soldiers ; 
and  soldiers  and  lawyers  were  not 
much  given  to  writing  books,  save 
on  purely  professional  subjects. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  although  so  witty, 
did  not  leave  behind  him  so  much 
as  a  revised  edition  of  Joe  Mil- 
ler; and  the  world  had  not  up  to 
that  time  been  &voured — a  want 
since  then  partially  made  good  in 
this  henusphere — ^with  a  manual 
of  laconics  or  a  treatise  on  silence 
from  the  pen  of  General  Grant 
On  the  other  hand,  literary  merit 
of  the  very  highest  order  had  fre- 
quently been  a  conspicuous  cha^ 
racteristic  of  American  diploma- 
tists, amongst  whom  might  be 
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mentioned  the  great  names  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Ban- 
croft, Washington  Irving,  Win- 
throp  Motley,  and  Bayard  Taylor. 
The  worst  wish  to  be  expressed 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Pierrepont  was 
that  he  might  live  to  refute  his 
own  theory  j  and  that,  while  ap- 
proving himself  a  wise  and  politic 
statesman  in  adjusting  any  little 
difficulties  which,  during  his  stay 
in  this  country,  might  arise  be- 
tween his  Government  and  our 
own,  he  would  eventually  write  a 
book  on  England  and  her  institu- 
tions as  entertaining  and  as  trust- 
worthy as  that  penned  fifty  years 
ago  by  another  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  the  accom- 
plished and  high-minded  Kichard 
Eush. 

The  name  thus  honourably  in- 
troduced is  that  of  the  author, 
inter  alicij  of  a  Besidence  at  the 
Court  of  London  from  1817  to 
1825,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1833  both  in  America 
and  in  England;  whilst  a  third 
edition  was  published  in  1872, 
with  annotations  by  his  son,  Ben- 
jamin Eush,  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Legation  in 
London  from  1837  to  1841,  and 
who  further  edited  in  1873  Eich- 
ard  Eush's  Court  of  London  from 
1819  to  1825;  with  Subsequent 
Occasional  Productions^  now  first 
published  in  Europe,  It  was  the 
aim  of  Mr.  Eush  to  cultivate  and 
preserve  the  best  relations  be- 
tween England  and  the  L^nited 
States  j  in  this  policy  exhibiting 
an  enlightened  view  of  diplomatic 
duties  which  has  so  happily 
dominated  most  of  the  lives  of 
American  diplomatists  who  have 
in  this  country  represented  their 
own.  Of  Mr.  Eush  as  an  observer 
and  chronicler  of  what  he  ob- 
served it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  two  things  of  which  his  de- 
scendants feel  they  have  a  right 
to  be  proud.     *  Never,  that  they 


are  aware,  has  any  of  his  state- 
ments been  called  in  question; 
and  with  all  his  appreciation  of 
England,  her  solid  glory,  the 
durable  foundations  of  her  great- 
ness, and  her  historic  renown,  to- 
gether with  his  high  estimate  of 
her  people,  amongst  whom  he 
lived  so  long  and  mixed  so  largely, 
never  for  one  moment  did  he  fail 
in  his  superior  duty  to  the  land 
of  his  birth  and  his  allegiance/ 
Giving  occasionally  in  the  unre- 
serve of  domestic  or  friendly  cor- 
respondence his  experience,  not 
only  of  London  society  in  town, 
but  also  of  the  same  society  when 
relaxing  or  bracing  itself  in  coun- 
try duties  and  hospitalities,  Mr. 
Eush  was  ever  very  guarded  in 
touching  with  his  pen  upon 
scenes  and  topics  of  private  sig- 
nificance, peremptorily  restraining 
himself  whenever  his  admiration 
for  the  individual  and  national 
characteristics  of  the  social  system 
of  England  might  have  placed  him 
in  danger  of  viokting  by  publicity 
what  he  severely  chose  to  regard 
as  sacred  and  confidential. 

The  Honourable  Charles  Sum- 
ner— a  lawyer,  statesman,  and 
sometime  sojourner  in  Europe 
(1837-40),  where  he  never  held 
any  public  appointment — had  for 
this  country  the  same  keen,  kindly, 
and  qualified  appreciation  which 
was  entertained  for  it  by  Mr. 
Eush,  the  official  representative 
of  the  United  States;  and  he 
likewise  shared  that  Minister's 
subtle  and  refined  perception  of 
what  was  gracious  in  speech  or 
honourable  in  reticence.  In  this 
last  particular,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Sumner  placed 
his  taste  and  judgment  in  com- 
mission; for  the  publication  be- 
fore us  is  posthumous,  and  the 
responsibility  of  alternative  pub- 
lication or  suppression  is  distri- 
buted amongst  three  of  his  sur^ 
viving  Mends,  who  have  acted 
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under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  first  article  of 
Mr.  Sumner's  will :  *  I  bequeath 
to  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Francis 
V.  Balch,  and  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
as  trustees,  all  my  papers,  manu- 
scripts, and  letter-books,  to  do 
with  them  what  they  think  'best ; 
with  power  to  destroy  them,  to 
deposit  them  in  some  public 
library,  or  to  make  extracts  from 
them  for  publication.'  With  the 
facilities  afforded  by  this  trust, 
and  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sumner's  early 
friends,  who  have  kindly  contri- 
buted their  recollections  of  him 
and  such  letters  as  they  had  pre- 
served, the  biographer,  who  is  Mr. 
Pierce,  the  last  named  of  the 
above  trustees,  has  prepared  two 
volumes  of  the  Memoir  and  Let- 
ters of  Charles  Sumner,  for  the 
period  closing  with  the  oration  on 
the  True  Grandeur  of  NationSf 
July  4,  1845,  which  is  the  first 
production  included  in  the  edition 
of  his  Works  as  revised  by  him- 
self, and  marks  ^he  beginning  of 
his  public  career.  The  two  volumes 
which  we  owe  at  present  to  the 
care  and  ability  of  Mr.  Pierce  are 
only  an  instalment  of  what  we 
are  in  the  long-run  to  expect  £rom 
bis  friendly  labours. 

Mr.  Sumner,  we  have  said,  was 
a  lawyer,  and  we  might  further 
say  that  law  to  him  was  a  love 
and  a  life.  But  by  a  happy  ver- 
satility he  was  almost  equally  a 
man  of  society — to  what  extent, 
indeed,  has  only  now  been  partially 
revealed ;  for,  although  his  Com^ 
plete  Works,  edited,  with  a  life, 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Phelps, 
in  ten  volumes,  have  for  some 
time  been  before  the  world,  this 
production  necessarily  lacked  to  a 
great  extent  the  piquancy  of  his 
lately  recovered  correspondence. 
As  his  Letters,  as  collected  by  Mr. 
Pierce,  are  in  an  important  sense 
the  newest  of  his  productions,  as 
wellas  the  productions  most  suited 


to  our  purpose  of  the  exhibition 
of  sociaJ  characteristics,  it  will  be 
chiefly  with  them  that  the  extracts 
we  propose  to  make  will  be  con- 
versant. Further,  we  shall  gene- 
rally narrow  the  area  of  our  selec- 
tions to  those  passages  which 
depict  the  peculiarities  of  men 
who  were  amongst  the  foremost 
in  these  islands  when  Mr.  Sumner 
paid  them  a  visit  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  a;j;o.  The  Letters, 
however,  are  to  be  remembered  as 
the  autobiographic  element  in  a 
couple  of  volumes,  the  burden  of 
which — as  that  of  others  to  fol- 
low— is  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Sumner; 
and  it  will  be  well  to  conform 
to  the  order  of  chronology  thus 
suggested,  and  in  the  first  place 
to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  leading 
facts  in  the  life,  and  especially 
the  earlier  Ufe,  of  the  honourable 
gentleman. 

Let  us,  before  all,  introduce  him 
in  terms  the  probability  of  which 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  manly 
and  decided  portraits  which  adorn 
respectively  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Meynoir  and  Letters. 
'  In  manner  and  deportment  Mr. 
Sumner  had  the  stamp  of  a  refined 
and  high-toned  gentleman.  His 
figure  was  commanding,  his  courage 
bespoke  an  intrepid  spirit;  lus 
voice  in  debate  was  deep  yet  me- 
lodious ;  and  he  stood  among  the 
chosen  of  the  land,  a  man  formed 
for  leadership,  esteemed  and  re- 
spected even  by  those  who  feared 
him  most.  A  man  of  vast  ac- 
quirements, high  ability,  distin- 
guished services  to  humanity, 
large  experience  in  public  affiiirs, 
his  fame  was  more  than  nationaL 
As  scholar,  statesman,  and  philan- 
thropist, he  was  known  in  all 
civilised  lands,  and  was  everywhere 
regarded  as  an  honour  to  his 
country.  There  are  no  American 
statesmen  better  known  or  more 
highly  esteemed  in  England  than 
Charles     Sumner    and    Charles 
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Francis  Adams.  About  two  years 
after  Mr.  Sumner's  visit  to  England 
in  1837  the  Quarterly  Eeviev 
said  of  him :  '^He  presents  in  his 
own  person  a  decisive  proof  that 
an  American  gentleman,  without 
any  official  rank  or  wide-spread 
reputation,  by  mere  dint  of  cour- 
tesy, candour,  an  appreciating 
spirit,  and  a  cultivated  mind,  may 
be  received  on  a  perfect  footing  of 
equality  in  the  best  circles,  social, 
politictd,  and  intellectual;  which, 
be  it  observed,  are  hopelessly  in- 
accessible to  the  itinerant  note- 
taker,  who  never  gets  beyond  the 
outskirts  of  the  show-houses.  The 
purity  of  Mr.  Sumner's  character 
would  alone  cause  him  to  be 
remembered  gratefully  by  his 
country.  No  breath  of  suspicion 
ever  touched  him.  In  an  age 
when  corruption  too  often  enters 
into  public  life,  Mr.  Sumner  pre- 
served his  character  free  from  all 
reproach.  He  was  never  involved 
in  any  discreditable  scheme;  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  '  disclo- 
sures' or  *  investigations.'  He  was 
absolutely  proof  against  the  evil 
influences  of  Waslungton ;  he  sel- 
dom asked  for  an  office  for  any 
man,  and  never  took  a  part  in 
underhanded  intrigues.  His  ex- 
ample in  this  respect  is  one  of 
inestimable  value  to  younger  men 
who  are  entering  the  field  of  poli- 
tics. There  are  not  too  many 
like  him  in  any  age  or  country, 
and  he  could  ill  be  spared  from 
the  councils  of  the  nation  at  a 
time  when  the  standard  of  public 
life  is  not  being  very  perceptibly 
elevated,  and  when  'Butlerism' 
threatens  to  take  the  place  of 
statesmanship." '  The  above  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Sumner^s  character 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
just  after  his  death;  which,  we 
may  say  in  advance  of  Mr.  Pierce's 
volumes,  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  March  1874,  from  a  disease 
said  to  be  traced  by  his  physicians 


to  the  effects  of  the  historic  blow 
struck  in  the  Senate  in  1856  by 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  member  from 
Soath  Carolina.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mr.  Sumner  was  some- 
thing over  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
having  been  bom,  as  one  of '  the 
eldest  and  twin  children  of  Charles 
Pinckney  and  Relief  Sumner,'  in 
Boston,  on  the  6th  of  January 
1811. 

The  Sumner  family  is  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  in  its  fulness  of 
duty  to  the  nation  gave  to  the 
last  generation  two  worthy  bro- 
thers, who  were  respectively  Bi- 
shop of  Winchester  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

The  name,  Mr.  Pierce  daringly 
tells  us,  undeterred  by  the  sinister 
immortality  of  the  Sompnour  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  was  at  first 
Summoner  or  Somner — the  title 
of  officers  whose  daty  it  was  to 
summon  parties  into  courts,  espe- 
cially ecclesiastical  courts.  The 
ancestor  from  whom  in  the  seventh 
generation  Mr.  Sumner  descended 
was  a  native  of  Bicester  in  Oxford- 
shire, whence  he  emigrated  about 
1635,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons, 
to  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and 
became  the  foimder  of  an  Ameri- 
can family  now  widely  spread.  • 
The  ancestry  of  Mr.  Sumner  is 
illustrated  by  a  succession  of  wor- 
thy and  useful  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens ;  and  his  father,  who  was  a 
distinguished  student  and  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College  (1792-96), 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
law  and  politics,  was  a  prominent 
defender  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, and  an  influential 
member  of  the  Eepublican  or  De- 
mocratic party.  Later  still,  as  She^ 
riff  Sumner,  he  was  known  for  his 
varied  energy  and  philanthropy. 
His  more  distinguished  son, 
Charles  Sumner,  after  qualifying 
himself  by  preliminary  training, 
proceeded  in  August  1821  to  the 
Boston  Latin  School^  the  exten- 
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sive  classical  course  of  which  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  five  years. 
Here  he  gained  several  honours, 
and  acquired  a  reputation  for 
learning  of  the  more  recondite 
order;  and  he  quitted  the  school 
to  pursue  his  studies  as  a  fresh- 
man in  Harvard  College  on  the 
1st  September  1826.  His  memory 
was  good  and  sympathetic:  'he 
stood  amongst  the  first  in  foren- 
sics,  and  in  history  and  beUes  let- 
trea  he  was  also  amongst  the  fore- 
most;* hut  *he  entirely  failed  in 
mathematics.'  He  affected  greatly 
the  old  English  authors ;  his  life 
was  irreproachable ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
college  discipline  no  further  than 
for  the  half-jocular  breach  of  a 
sumptuary  law  which  prescribed 
the  proper  colours  of  a  student's 
waistcoat.  He  generally  confined 
his  athletic  exercises  to  those  of 
the  intellectual  arena ;  but  he  was 
habituated  to  endurance  by  travel 
and  foot  excursions,  during  which 
he  minutely  observed  everything 
as  he  went— farms,  fences,  crops, 
style  of  buildings,  landscapes, 
canals,  and  trade.  After  his 
graduation  in  1830  he  passed  a 
year  at  his  father's  house  in  pri- 
vate and  rather  desultory  study ; 
and  then,  September  Ist,  1831, 
joined  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Mr.  Justice  Story,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  treatise  entitled 
the  Conflict  of  Laws,  whose  charac- 
ter as  jurist  and  teacher,  whose 
immense  learning,  copious  speech, 
and  great  enthusiasm  have  been 
often  commemorated.  Judge  Story 
became  his  firiend,  and  predicted 
the  future  distinction  and  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Sumner,  who  now 
began  to  write  on  professional 
subjects  in  l^gal  journals;  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1834  presently  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  satisfactory  and 
increasing  practice.    In  January 


1835  he  began  to  give  instruction 
in  the  Law  School  in  the  place  of 
Judge  Story,  who  was  absent  at 
Washington  on  official  duty,  and 
who  about  this  time  appointed 
Sumner  reported  of  his  opinions 
in  the  Circuit  Court.  He  also 
assisted  Professor  Greenleaf  in 
preparing  the  General  Digest  of 
his  Reports  of  the  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  and 
prepared  the  indexes  to  the  two 
volumes  of  Stoty's  Equity  Juris- 
prudence, In  the  midst  of  pro- 
fessional, political,  literary,  and 
social  activity  he  determined  to 
visit  the  Old  World,  where  he 
had  already  secured  many  Mends 
in  advance  by  correspondence.  He 
left  America  in  December  1837, 
armed  with  introductions  to  many 
persons  of  distinction  in  rank, 
law,  and  literature. 

*  His  purpose  diilered  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  tourist,  who  seeks  only  relaxa- 
tion from  business,  relief  from  the  ennui 
of  an  idle  life,  and  a  view,  grateful  to  the 
ey&  of  scenery,  costumes,  ^Uleries,  spec- 
tacles. He  desired  to  see  socie^  in  all 
its  forms;  to  converse  with  men  of  all 
characters  and  representatives  of  all 
professions;  to  study  institutions  and 
laws,  and  to  acquaint  nimself  with  courts 
and  parliaments.  He  had  read  many 
books,  and  wished  to  see  the  men  who 
w^rote  them,  and  the  men  whose  deeds 
they  commemorated.  The  poem,  the 
speech,  the  history,  the  judical  opmion, 
and  the  treatise  would,  he  felt,  after  such 
communion,  charm  with  a  new  interest  or 
light  up  with  a  clearer  intelligence.  He 
had  read  foreign  law,  and  he  aspired  to 
comprehend  f  luly  its  doctrines  and  spirit 
by  attending  its  schools  and  observing  its 
aaministration,  with  the  view  of  using 
such  knowledge  in  efforts  to  improve  our 
own.  To  his  cherished  ideal — the/uriiC, 
whether  serving  as  lawyer,  judge,  or 
teacher — ^he  had  been  loyal  as  well  in 
practice  as  when  a  student ;  and  it  was  his 
purpose,  after  the  further  studies  and  wider 
observations  abroad  which  he  deemed 
essential  to  its  attainment,  to  return  to 
his  profession  better  equipped  for  all  its 
duties.  He  craved  the  faculty  of  reading 
and  speaking  foreign  languages,  and 
sought  the  opportuni^  of  learning  them^ 
not  merely  from  the  drill  of  proKSsional 
teachers,  but  as  well  from  the  lips  of 
those  whose  words,  written  or  spoken,  had 
taufht  mankind. 

He  had  not  striven  for  social  oon- 
sideration  at  home^  and  had  no  ezpeeta- 
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tion  of  that  which  awaited  him  abroad. 
Bat  for  a  tour  of  the  kind  which  he  had 
m  mind  letters  of  introdaction  were  essen- 
tial; and  like  Milton  two  oentories  be- 
fore, he  had  firiends  to  supply  them  who 
were  not  less  kindly  than  those  now  best 
remembered  for  their  good  offices  to  the 
pilgrim  poet. 

Mr.  Dayeis  commended  him  to  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  both  haying 
volunteered  to  receive  any  of  his  friends 
whom  he  might  be  pleased  to  introduce  to 
them,  and  also  to  Lord  Denman  and  others, 
with  whom  he  was  on  less  familiar  terms. 
Mr.  Rand  gave  him  letters  to  Lord  Den- 
man, Baron  Parke,  and  Solicitor-General 
Rolfe;  Judffe  Stonr  to  Mr.  Justice 
Vaughan  and  John  Smart  Wortley  ^  John 
Neal  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin ;  Washmgton 
Allston  to  Wordsworth;  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  to  Carlyle;  Professor  Parker 
Cleaveland,  of  Bowdoin  College,  to  Sir 
David  Brewster ;  Dr.  Channing  to  the 
Baron  de  G^rando.  Dr.  Lieber  did  his 
utmost  to  make  his  joumev  agreeable  at 
the  time  and  permanently  miproving. 
wannly  certifying  of  his  chara<!ter  ana 
acquisitions  to  continental  jurists  and 
tavam, — notably  Mittermaier  and  the 
younger  Thibaut,  as  well  as  to  his  English 
friends.  Such  letters  are  keys  useful  for 
opening  doors:  but  there,  as  many  by 
experience  know,  their  service  ends ;  after 
thi^  he  who  bears  them  must,  by  his 
manners  and  gifts,  vindicate  his  title  to 
continued  hospitality.* 

On  the  28th  of  December  Mr, 
Sumner  anived  at  Havre,  where 
he  found  '  antiquity  staring  at  him 
&om  every  side ;'  and  he  reached 
Paris  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Here  he  made  it  his  business  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  schools 
and  the  courts  of  law,  and  every 
variety  of  legal  procedure;  but 
that  he  did  not  allow  these  en- 
tirely to  absorb  him  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary,  under  date  Januarv  12, 
1838 : 

*This  evening  went  to  the  Th^tre 
Od6on  to  see  Moli^re's  Les  Femnus  Sa* 
vantegf  and  Mademoiselle  Mars  in  the  part 
of  Henriette ;  and  the  evening  was  a  feast. 
I  had  previously  prepared  myself  by  read- 
ing the  play,  and  I  also  carried  a  copy 
with  me,  by  means  of  which  I  followed 
the  actors  easily  through  the  whole  of 
this  brilliant  production.  Mars  is  now 
neaily  sixty,  and  yet  she  had  the  appear- 
ance of  thirty.  Her  voice  was  clear  as 
silver  and  exquisitely  modulated,  and 
her  movements  on  the  stage  thoroughly 
graceful.  I  have  seen  no  performance,  by 
any  actor,  which  was  so  eminently  pretty 
ana  graceful  as  that  of  this  evening  by 


Mars:  the  part  did  not  call  out  those 
stronger  traits  whidi  she  is  said  to  pos- 
sess. The  poetry  of  Molifere  feU  from 
her  lips  with  honeyed  accents,  and  all  the 
players  did  well ;  there  was  nothing  bad. 
After  this  play.  Mars  appeared  in  a  pretty 
little  piece  called  Le  Chateau  demaNidet. 
The  tneatre  of  the  Od^n  is  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  students,  and  the  par^ 
terre  or  pit  was,  of  course,  crowded  with 
these.  They  ranged  from  the  ages  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two^ 
and  like  American  students  were  noisy 
and  uproarious,  cryine  to  the  orchestra 
for  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  kc  While 
looking  at  them  ranged  in  rows  in  the 
pit,  I  might  have  mistaken  them  for  Can- 
tabs,  if  the  sounds  of  French  from  all 
quarters,  penetrating  my  ear,  had  not 
keenly  reminded  me  that  I  was  not  in  my 
own  country.  Mademoisdle  Mais  was,  1 
should  think,  rather  under  the  common 
height,  and  of  a  neat  and  beautiful  figure. 
Her  eyes  were  brilliant;  and  her  teeth, 
hair,  and  bust  all  good,— though  nobody 
can  tell  what  of  these  i^  the  gut  of  Gtod, 
or  of  the  dentist  or  milliner.  The  theatre 
of  the  Od6on  is  very  pretty.' 

Some  entries  in  the  same  diary 
are^  however^  more  serious.  For 
example : 

'January  16  (Tuesday).  To-day  I  en« 
joyed  a  treat  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  the 
CoUege  of  France.  I  heard  at  the  former 
Jouffroy,  well-known  through  the  world 
for  his  writings  on  philosopby  and  inter- 
national law :  and  at  the  latter  Lerminier, 
a  man  of  different  character,  but  of  con- 
siderable celebrity  as  an  author,  and  great 
popularity  as  a  lecturer.  JoujBProy  is  now 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  during  the  last  week 
made  an  able  speech  in  that  body.  He 
lectured  in  the  same  room  in  which  I  had 
idready  heard  Lenormant  and  FaurieL 
The  room  was  crowded  before  he  entered 
with  young  and  old,  who  appeared  to  be 
watching  eagerly  for  his  appearance,  and 
who  broke  into  applause  when  he  was 
seen  advancing  to  Uie  desk.  He  was  taU, 
with  a  slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  and 
appeared  to  be  about  forty-five  or  lorty- 
eight  years  old.  His  hair  was  thin,  and 
was  suffered  to  grow  long  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  so  as  to  cover  the  collar  of  his 
coat.  His  eye  was  mild  but  striking; 
and,  together  with  the  pallid  countenance, 
showed  the  student.  Like  all  the  pro- 
fessors, he  sat  while  lecturing.  He  nad 
neither  volume  nor  notes  of  any  kind 
before  him.  His  subject  was  generally 
philosophy,  and  to-day  he  was  presenting^ 
a  tableau  of  the  principal  faculties  of  the 
human  mind.  So  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand him,  with  my  poor  French  ear,  he 
presented  a  beautiful  view  of  the  subject. 
His  language  was  close  and  precise,  and 
yet  fluent,  elegant,  and  animated.  Hia 
voice  was  soft  and  well  managed ;  hia 
gestures  frequent  and  graceful.    His  own 
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intoreflt  in  the  sub ject  seemed  to  be  great. 
When  he  closed  thertf  was  considerable 
applause,  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  a 
lecturer  who  pleased  me  more  than  Jouf- 
froy.» 

Other  sketches  of  piofessorSy 
philosophers,  and  liitertUeura  fol- 
low, all  of  which  are  put  aside  in 
order  to  give  prominence  to  one 
of  Victor  Cousin,  whose  writings 
on  morals  and  metaphysics  have 
been  studied  in  all  civilised  coun- 
tries: 

'March  9,  188S.  Assisted  abont  law- 
papers  ;  caUed  on  M.  Erard,  who  invited 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunday  next. 
Visited  Foelix,  and  examined  his  library ; 
with  most  of  the  books  on  French  law  I 
am  already  more  or  less  acquainted. 
Next  tried  to  find  Tocquerillet  but  he  has 
left  the  city ;  returned  to  my  room,  and 
was  in  disnabHUy  prqMring  to  go  out  to 
dine  with  a  French  lawyer,  when  my  door 
opened,  and  a  gentleman  in  black,  of  about 
the  middle  size,  rather  thin,  with  sharp 
black  eyes,  black  hair  brushed  smoothly, 
entered  the  room.  He  announced  himself 
as  M,  Cousin.  I  offered  him  a  chair,  and 
he  was  good  enough  to  sit  with  me  for 
more  than  an  hour.  He  inouired  after 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Bipley.  Mr.  brooks,  Mr, 
Bancroft,  but  particularly  Mr.  Brownson; 
of  the  latter  he  spoke  as  a  man  of  a  great 
deal  of  talent,  and  indeed  as  a  most  re- 
markable person.  He  had  received  the 
brochmre  of  Mr.  Brownson,  lately  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Bipley  he  described  as  a  man 
of  talent  and  great  activity  of  mind;  Mr. 
Brooks  as  a  man  of  enthusiasm ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  as  a  person  he  hoped  would  soon 
be^  established  in  another  professorship. 
His  interest  in  Mr.  Brownson  appears  to 
be  unfeignedly  great  I  mentioned  Dr. 
Channing^s  name,  and  he  simply  said,  in 
his  measured  manner,  '*  Cut  vm  homme 
Ifien  respectable.**  He  spoke  at  consider- 
able length  of  his  interest  in  the  subject 
of  education,  and  I  cannot  but  confess 
that  he  was  eloquent  beyond  most  men 
whom  I  have  met.  He  avowed  his  entire 
devotion  to  this  cause,  and  his  faith  in  its 
paramount  importance ;  that  other  causes 
admitted,  perhaps,  of  two  sides ;  that  this 
did^  not ;  that  it  was  one  in  support  of 
which  all  persons  could  unite.  It  might 
be  otherwise,  he  said,  with  slavery.  He 
did  not  wish  office  from  (Government,  he 
said ;  but  simply  to  devote  himself  to  the 
great  cause  of  education.  In  avowing  this 
dedication  of  his  life  he  used  language 
as  elevated  as  the  sentiment  itself.  Me 
appeared  very  weU  informed  with  regard 
to  the  United  States,  and  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  proceedings  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  subject.  I  described  to 
him  Mann's  labours  and  character;  he 
seemed  grateful  to  hear  of  them,  and  asked 
particularly  about  Mr.  Mann.    He  spoke 


of  his  own  recent  work  on  Holland,  which 
he  seemed  very  much  to  desire  mifht 
reach  the  United  States;  he  added  that 
there  was  a  vast  similarity  between  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  Holland.  His  manner  of  conversation 
was  ardent,  almost  burnings  with  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  and  a  loud  voice;  his 
sentences,  nevertheless,  were  quite  mea- 
sured. He  does  not  speak  English.  He 
did  not  appear  amiable ;  and,  though  he 
spent  upwards  of  an  hour  wiUi  me,  his 
countenance  and  manner  did  not  once 
assume  an  appearance  of  liveliness  and 
eaiety ;  it  was  sombreness  that  prevailed 
throughout.  I  must  add  tbat^  tnough  he 
stands  high  at  present,  being  a  peer  of 
France  and  a  man  of  great  talents,  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  favourite  with 
any  party ;  it  is  surmised  that  he  is  selfish 
and  loves  money.  He  told  me  that  his 
translation  of  Plato  had  proceeded  to  the 
eleventh  volume  whidi  was  already  pub- 
lished, and  that  he  was  now  eneaged 
upon  the  twelfth.  He  oondudea  his 
visit  by  inviting^  me  to  visit  him  at  his 
<*  cabin**  at  the  Sk>rbonne.* 

Mr.  Sumner  left  Paris  for  Lon- 
don on  May  29,  1838,  having  re- 
mained nearly  two  months  longer 
than  he  had  intended  before  leav- 
ing home.  As  he  himself  states 
in  his  letters  and  journal,  he  left 
much  unseen,  and  regretted  that 
he  could  not  prolong  his  sojourn, 
particularly  with  the  view  of  con- 
versing with  eminent  French  ju- 
rists. He  had,  however,  accom- 
plished what  he  most  desired. 
He  was  able  to  speak  the  French 
language,  and  through  it  to  come 
into  personal  relations  with  edu- 
cated Europeans  of  whatever  coun- 
try. 

*  Sumner  arrived  in  London  on  the 
evening  of  May  81,  and  remained  in 
England  nearly  ten  months.  He  came 
by  the  way  of  the  Thames,  and  was  a 
guest  temporarily  at  the  Tavistock  Inn, 
Covent  Guden.  He  soon  took  permanent 
lodgings  at  2  Yigo-street,  near  Charing 
Cr<MS  and  the  Strand,  and  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  Westminster  Hall  and 
the  Abbey.  Leaving  cards  with  Earl 
FitzwUliam,  John  Stuart  Wortley,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Yauffhan,  he  soon  found  him- 
self embarrassed  by  conflicting  invitations, 
and  his  time  taken  up  by  society.  He 
was  admitted  as  foreign  visitor — a  quali- 
fied membership— to  four  clubs:  the 
Garrick,  Alfred,  Travellers*,  and  Athe- 
n»uin.  He  was  present  in  court  dress  at 
the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Abbey,  receiving  the  courtesy  of  two 
tickets,— one  from  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
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the  other  from  Sir  Charles  Vanghan.  He 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  courts  and 
the  debates  in  Parliament^  reserving  till 
the  London  season  was  over  the  remark- 
able sights, — the  Tower,  Tumid,  Britiah 
Museum,  and  Abbey.  He  sat  on  the 
bench  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  dined 
with  the  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
he  spoke  at  the  call  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Following  the  plan  of  his  journey,  he 
observed  with  the  keenest  interest  "men, 
society^  courts,  and  Parliament" 

Having  been  invited  to  many  country 
seats,  he  was  well  provided  with  facilities 
for  visiting  different  parts  of  England,  as 
also  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  left 
London^  July  24,  to  attend,  by  invitation 
of  the  judges,  the  circuits,  and  to  visit 
places  of  interest  on  the  way.  His  route 
was  from  London  to  Guilford,  where  Lord 
Denman  was  holding  the  Home  Circuit, 
Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  and  Bod- 
min in  Cornwall,  where  the  Western 
Circuit  was  then  in  session,  and  where, 
with  Wilde  and  Follett,  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  bar;  then  to  Plymouth  in  the 
carriage  of  Crowder,  Queen*s  counsel, 
afterwards  judge ;  to  Combe  Florey, 
where  he  was  for  two  days  the  guest  of 
Sydney  Smith;  to  Wells,  where  he  met 
the  Western  Circuit  again,  Bristol  and 
Cheltenham ;  to  Chester,  where  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Vaughan,  then  holding  court,  called 
him  to  his  side  upon  the  bench ;  and 
reaching  Liverpool  Aug.  11,  'during  the 
Northern  Circuit,  where  he  met  with  the 
same  courtesy  from  Baron  Alderson.  He 
dined  with  the  bar  and  the  court,  and 
responded  to  toasts  at  Bodmin,  and  more 
at  length  at  Liverpool.  To  Judge  Story 
he  wrote,  Aug.  18:  "Never  did  I  enjoy  so 
much  happiness  as  has  been  mv  lot  within 
the  last  flew  weeks.  I  have  haa  a  constant 
succession  of  kindnesses  and  attentions  of 
the  most  gratifying  character."  To  Mr. 
Daveis  he  wrote,  Sept  2 :  *'  At  times  I  was 
honoured  with  a  seat  on  the  bench  by  the 
side  of  the  judge,  and  at  times  I  mingled 
with  the  barristers.  I  have  made  myscdf 
master  of  Ens liah  practice  and  English 
circuit-life.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  admiration  of  the  heartiness  and 
cordiality  which  pervade  all  the  English 
bar.  They  are  trul>|  a  band  of  brokers, 
and  I  have  been  received  among  them  as 
one  of  them."  .  . . 

While  in  London,  or  journeying  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  he 
mingled  with  the  best  society.  His  asso- 
ciations were  not  confined  to  any  one  set, 
but  embraced  persons  widely^  diverrrentin 
professional  callings^  politics,  tone  of 
thought,  and  rank, — ^judges,  lawyers,  and 
divines;  scholars  eminent  in  literature, 
metaphysics,  and  science;  titled  persons 
who  combined  good  breeding  and  intelli- 
genoe ; .  statesmen,  Whig,  Tor}%  and 
Radical,  some  of  whom  were  aged,  and 
full  of  reminiscences  of  great  orators ; 
women,  whose  learning,  cleverness,  or 
grace  enriched  the  thought  and  embel- 
lished the  society  of  their  day.    He  was 


received  as  a  gncat,  sometimes  with  Uia 
familiarity  of  a  kmsman,  into  the  houaea 
of  Denman,  Vaughan,  Parke,  Alderson, 
Langdale,  and  Coltman,  among  judges ; 
of  Follett,  Rolfe(Lord  Cranworth),  Wilde, 
Crowder,  Lushington,  and  D'Oyly,  among 
lawyers;  of  Hayward,  Adolphua,  Clark, 
Bingham,  Wills,  Theobald,  starkie,  and 
Professor  Bell,  among  law-writers  and 
reporters;  of  Hallam,  Parkes,  Senior, 
Grote,  Jeffrey,  Murray,  Carlyle,  Rogers, 
Talfourd,  Wnewell,  and  Babbage,  among 
men  of  learning,  culture,  and  science;  ol 
Maltby,  Milman,  and  Sydney  Smith, 
among  divines  ;  of  Robert  Ingham,  John 
Kenyon,  Monkton  Milnes  f  Lord  Hough- 
ton), Basil  Montagu,  and  Chaa.  Yaughan, 
among  genial  friends  who  wrote  or  loved 
good  books;  of  Brougham,  Durham, 
Inglis,  Comewall  Lewis,  Campbell,  Lbp 
bouchere,  Hume,  and  Roebuck,  amonf 
statesmen  and  parliamentary  chiefs;  of 
Fitzwilliam,  Lansdowne,  Whamdiffe  (and 
his  son,  John  Stuart  Wortley),  Leicester, 
Holland,  Carlisle  (and  his  son.  Lord  Mor- 
peth), among  noblemen.  He  met  on  a 
familiar  footing  Charles  Austin,  Macau- 
lay,  Landor,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, and  Theodore  Hook.  He  talked  with 
Wordsworth  at  his  home,  and  looked  with 
him  on  the  landscapes  which  had  inspired 
his  verse.  Among  women  to  whose 
society  he  was  admitted  were  the  Ducheas 
of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Joanna 
Baillie,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin, 
Miss  Martineau,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Mrs,  Mar- 
cet,  Mrs.  Grote,  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, and  Lady  Blessington.  With  some 
of  these  persons  the  acquaintance  waa 
only  temporary;  with  others  there  fol- 
lowed a  correspondence  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, and  a  renewal  of  intercourse  in 
later  visits  to  Europe:  and  there  were 
those,  like  Lord  Morpetn,  Robert  Ingham, 
Joseph  Parkes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, with  whom  a  lifelong  friendship 
was  established.* 

The  following  extracts  are  from. 
letters  written  respectively  to  Pro- 
fessor Simon  Greenleaf,  Cam- 
bridge, July  1,  and  to  Judge 
Story,  July  23,  1838.  Law,  we 
have  said,  was  with  Sumner  a 
love  and  a  life,  and  he  rejoices  in 
every  sign  of  the  dignity  and  the 
purity  of  his  profession. 

*I  know  nothing  that  has  given  me 
greater  pleasure  thfui  the  elevated  charac- 
ter of  the  profession  as  I  find  iL  and  the 
relation  of  comity  and  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  bench  and  the  bar.  The  latter 
are  really  the  friends  and  helpers  of  the 
judges.  Good-will,  g^raciousuess,  and 
good  manners  prevail  constantly.  And 
then  the  duties  of  the  bar  are  of  the  most 
elevated  character.  I  do  not  regret  that 
my  lines  have  been  cast  in  the  places 
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where  the;^  are ;  but  I  cannot  discraifle  the 
feeling  akm  to  enyy  with  which  1  regard 
the  noble  position  of  the  English  barrister, 
with  the  intervention  of  the  attorney  to 
protect  him  from  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  his  client,  and  wim  a  code  of 
Srofeasienal  morals  which  makes  his  daily 
aties  a  career  of  the  most  honourable 
employment  Grateful  I  am  that  I  am  an 
American ;  for  J  would  not  give  up  the 
priceless  institutions  of  my  conntzy 
(abused  and  perverted  as  they  are),  the 
purity  of  morals  in  society,  and  the  uni- 
versail  competence  which  prevails,  in  ex- 
change for  all  that  I  have  seen  abroad ; 
but  still  I  see  many  things  in  other  coun- 
tries which  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
adopted  among  us.  Let  us  then  not  sigh 
that  we  are  not  Europeans,  but  cling  to 
our  own  institutions  and  moidel  of  society, 
and  endeavour  to  engraft  upon  it  all  that 
is  good  aud  fitting  in  other  countries. 
Sudi  infamous  professional  sentiments 
as  I  have  heard  avowed  by  lawyers  at  our 

bar,  and  by  a  man  like  ,  would 

bring  a  brand  upon  an  English  lawyer  as 
bad  as  Cain*8.* 

^  r  have  alluded  to  the  familiarity  be- 
tween^ the  bench  and  the  bar.  I  am  as- 
sured that  the  judges  always  address  bar- 
risters, even  on  a  lirst  introduction,  with- 
out the  prefix  of  **  Mr. ;"  and  that  a 
unior  would  feel  aggrieved  by  the  for- 
mality if  his  senior  should  address  him  as 
<*Mr."  This  same  freedom  I  have  ob- 
served between  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Peers.  Indeed,  wherever 
I  meet  persons  who  are  at  all  acc^uainted, 
I  never  hear  any  tiile^ — which  is  not  a 
little  singular  in  this  country  of  titles.' 

Mr,  Sumner  describes  Mr.  Koe- 
buck  as  being  *  young,  ardent,  am- 
bitious, and  full  of  great  things ; 
accomplished  and  Eepublican.' 
'Dr.  Lardner  seems  a  coxcomb 
and  pertinacious  fellow.'  Of 
Wordsworth  he  writes,  *I  felt 
that  I  was  conversing  with  a  su- 
perior being;  yet  I  was  entirely 
at  my  ease.'  His  visit  to  Brougham 
Hall  residted  in  feelings  severally 
of  disillusion  and  reverence  for 
Lord  Brougham  and  his  mother. 
Early  in  September  he  passed  a 
day  or  two  at  the  rectory  of 
Archdeacon  Scott,  at  Whitfield — 
a  friend  of  Home  Tooke  and 
Parr — which  he  left  one  rainy 
morning  on  horseback  to  '  spatter 
over  the  moors  and  valleys  of 
Northumberland/  By  and  by  he 
changed  his  mode  of  progression 
for  an  open  gig,  and   *at  three 


o'clock  drove  into  the  courtyard — 
all  surrounded  by  battlements— of 
Brougham  HalL' 

*I  was  thoroughly  wet,  and  covered 
with  mud.  On  my  mentioning  my  situa- 
tion to  his  lordship,  who  kindly  received 
me  in  the  hall,  he  himself  at  once  showed 
me  to  my  bedroom,  where  I  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  a  complete  change  of  dress. 
After  I  came  down-stairs,  he  left  me  in  the 
library,  and  went  about  writing  letters, 
which  were  to  leave  by  the  mail  before 
dinner.  He  wrote  more  than  the  number 
which  he  could  frank — that  is,  ten — and 
at  six  o*clock  was  m.  the  library  dressed 
for  dinner.  The  only  person  besides  my- 
self was  an  old  &miliAr  friend,  a  dergy- 
man  (who  brought  with  him  as  a  presoit 
to  the  ex-chancellor  a  bottle  of  rum  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  old),  though  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tmdal  and  Lord  Moncreifl 
(the  latter  the  great  Scotch  judge  and 
lawyer)  were  expected.  The  trul^r  vener- 
able and  interesting  mother  of  his  lord- 
ship—-now  eighty- SLx  years  old — ^was  in 
the  dining-room  when  we  entered^  and 
presided  at  the  table.  >  e^'er  did  I  see  a 
person  who  bore  her  years  so  well.  She 
seemed  a  fit  mother  for  a  distinguished 
son.  Her  manners  were  easy  and  even 
graceful,  with  vezy  little  of  the  constraint 
of  age.  She  refused  my  proffered  assist- 
ance in  helping  the  soup^  though  she 
afterwards  condescended  to  allow  me  to 
mangle  a  partridge.  She  is  tall,  has 
sharp  features  and  an  aquiline  nose.  Her 
countenance  is  much  more  refined  and 
intellectual  than  her  son's.  You  doubt- 
less know  that  she  is  the  niece  of  the 
historian  Robertson.  Ldidy  Brougham  and 
her  daughter  are  at  a  watering-place  at 
the  south.  During  the  dinner  his  lord- 
ship was  constant  in  his  attentions  to  his 
mother,  addressing  her  as  *'  Mother,"  and 
urg'mg  her  to  eat  of  particular  dishes.  I 
heard  Mrs.  Brougham  address  her  son  as 
**Lord  Brougham."  I  could  hardly  make  up 
my  mind  and  my  tongue  to  address  this  ven- 
erable woman  as  *^  Mrs.  Brougham,"  which 
is  all  that  belongs  to  her,  and  then  speak  to 
her  son  as  "  My  lord.*'  At  table  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  light  matters,—  the  great 
scarcity  of  game,  tlie  merits  of  some  old 
Madeira  (the  gift  of  Cutlar  Fergusson), 
of  a  black  cock  (the  gift  of  Lord  Anglesey), 
and  of  the  rum  (the  valuable  contribution 
of  the  clergyman).  Besides  these  there 
was  a  variety  of  topics  arising  from 
familiarity  with  the  parson,  and  reminis- 
cences of  common  acquaintances.  Mrs. 
Brougham  retired  verv  soon  after  the 
cloth  was  removed,  l^is  lordship  took 
very  little  wine,  less  than  I  have  seen  any 
gentleman  take  at  the  head  of  his  table  in 
England;  but  if  he  have  not  that  vice, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  him, — and  I 
fully  believe  that  he  has  it  not, — ^he  has 
another  which  is,  perhaps,  as  bad;  cer- 
tainly it  is  bad  and  vulgar  beyond  ex- 
pression,— I  mean  twearing,  I  have  dined 
in  company  nearly  every  day  since  I  have 
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been  in  England,  and  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  a  person  who  swore  half  so 
much  as  Lord  Brougham ; — and  all  thU 
in  conversation  with  an  aged  clergyman  ! 
His  manner  was  rapid,  harried,  and  his 
Yoice  very  loud.  He  seemed  nneasy  and 
restless ;  and,  of  course,  made  me  feel  the 
same.  His  language,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  was  vigorous  and  to  the  point. 
He  told  some  capital  stories  of  King  Wil- 
liam, from  which  I  should  infer,  notwith- 
standing all  the  reports  to  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  on  good  terms  with  that  mon- 
arch.* 

We  have  interesting  records  of 
Mr;  Sumner^s  reception  by  Lord 
Advocate    Murray    at    Strachur 
Park;    by  Lord   Fitzwilliam  at 
Wentworth   House,    and    subse- 
quently at  Milton  Park ;  at  Holk- 
ham  House,  by  the  venerable  Earl 
of  Leicester.  After  which,  to  pass 
by  several  of  almost  equal  claims 
to  mention,  we  find  him,  early  in 
November,  busy  and  observant  in 
firequenting  the  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall.    Once  back  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Sumner  began  the  re- 
newal and  enlargement  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  bench,  the 
bar,  and  society  in  general ;  and 
for  scores  of  pages  his  letters  are 
occupied  with   piquant,  elegant, 
and,  so  to  say,  prismatic  gossip 
and  aneilyais  of  character,  almost 
any  sentence   of  which  has  an 
equal  claim  to  quotation  with  any 
other.     In  the  course  of  all  his 
experience  of  England  at  this  time 
we  are  puzzled  as  to  which  party 
should  be  awarded  the  palm  of 
greater  honour — to  the  ancient 
nation,  whose  good  offices  were  as 
freely  proffered  as  if  Sumner  had 
been  in  a  position  to  demand  the 
hospitium  of  all  and  singular  of 
the  British  people ;  or  to  the  young 
stranger,  whose  happy/(9rte  it  was 
to  compel  such  consideration  from 
persons,  some  of  whom  had  been 
known  to  suffer  from  the  dashes 
made  at  English  life  with  too  free 
a  pencil  by  former  travellers  of 
Mr.  Sumner's  nationality. 

With  a  heart  'bursting'  with 
regret  at  leaving  England,  yet  full 


and  beating  fervently  with  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  manifested 
towards  him,  Mr.  Sumner  crossed 
the  Channel  on  the  night  of  March 
22,  1839,  and  renewed  in  Paris 
his  intermittent  acquaintance  with 
various  celebrated  persons.  In  the 
latter  part  of  April  heset  out  for 
Italy,  where  he  spent  the  months 
between  May  and  September,  al- 
though, as  he  used  to  tell  Lord ' 
Morpeth,  he  had,  more  Americano^ 
found  his  Italyj  his  land  of  ro- 
mance, classicism,  and  antiquity, 
in  England.     Even  in  the  inner 
cuttles  of  the  Italian  art-world,  as 
exemplified  in  the  studios  and 
museums  of  Home  and  other  cities, 
he  experienced  a  feeling  rather  of 
historic  wonder  and  satisfaction 
than  of  critical  liveliness  or  aesthe- 
tic appreciation.  An  ancient  bust 
of  Augustus,  for  instance,  was  not 
so  much  the  triumph  of  the  scalp- 
tor,  as  the  suggestive  petrifaction 
of  the  lineaments  of  '  Octavius — 
the  Emperor,  the  father  of  his 
country,  the  Augustus  of  history.' 
Yet  his  developing  taste  led  bun 
to  admire  the  e€U'lier  achievements 
of  Btoim  Powers,  known  in  Eng- 
land for  his  '  Greek  Slave ;'  and 
he  helped  to  initiate  the  fortunes 
and  the  celebrity  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
an  American  sculptor,  with  whom 
he  came  into  friendly  relations  at 
Eome.  This  kind  of  help,  indeed, 
was  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
those  patriotic  as  well  as  personal 
sympathies,  which  made  him  anx- 
ious everywhere  in  Europe  to  ex- 
tend and  consolidate   the  repu- 
tation of  his  friends  and  their 
literary  works — Story  the  jurist, 
Longfellow  the  poet,  and  Prescott 
the  historian. 

*  LeaTin|^  Milan  Oct  6,  Sumner  readied 
Santa  Maria  at  midnight,  bade  farewell  to 
Italy  the  next  morning  at  sonrise,  as  he 
stood  on  the  frontier  line,  and  reached 
Innsbruck  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
After  a  week  at  Munich  he  went  to  Pas- 
sau,  thence  in  a  small  boat  down  the 
Danube  to  Linz,  and  hy  carriage  from 
Linz  to  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
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25th.  Here  he  remained  a  month,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  was  received  by 
Prince  Mettemich  in  his  acUon.  Thence, 
after  brief  pauses  at  Prague,  Dresden  and 
Leipsic,  he  visited  Berlin,  where  he  re- 
mained five  weeks.  Here  he  saw  much  of 
society,  and  conversed  with  the  celebrated 
savans  Humboldt,  Savigny,  Ranke,  and 
Raumer.  Mr.  Wheaton,  *the  American 
Minister,  was  absent  from  his  post,  but 
Sumner  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with 
the  Secretary  of  Legation,  Theodore  S. 
Fay.  . . . 

Leaving  Berlin  January  9,  1840,  he 
went  by  the  wav  of  Leipsic,  Weimar, 
Gotha,  and  Frankfort  to  Heidelbeig,  where 
he  remained  five  weeks,  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety of  its  celebrated  professors^  particu- 
lar!}' of  Mittermaier,  who  awaited  with 
much  interest  his  arrival.  With  Thibaut, 
then  near  his  end,  he  discussed,  as  with 
Savigny  at  Berlin,  the  codification  of  the 
law.  Here,  as  eUiewhere  in  (rermany,  he 
studied  with  great  earnestness  the  language 
of  the  country.  . .  . 

He  had  consumed  so  much  time  in  his 
journeys  that  he  was  obliged  to  forego  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Julius  at  Hamburg,  who  had 
followed  him  with  urgent  letters  of  invi- 
tation ;  and  from  Heidelberg  he  went  to 
the  Rhine,  thence  to  Cologne,  Brussels,  and 
Antwerp,  and  crossed  to  London,  where  he 
arrived  March  17,  after  a  years  absence 
from  England.  His  letters  from  Germany 
(and  the  remark  is  true  also  of  his  letters 
zrom  Italy)  are  a  less  complete  record  of 
his  life  abroad  than  those  which  he  wrote 
from  England  and  France.  He  was  so 
soon  to  be  at  home  that  he  reserved  the 
details  of  the  latter  part  of  his  journey 
for  conversations  with  his  friends.  .  .  . 

His  friends  at  home  be^an  to  feel  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  him  to  prolong 
his  absence,  and  advised  him  not  to  tarry 
in  England  on  his  way  home.* 

Mr.  Sumner  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth April  4, 1840,  for  America, 
having  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell 
and  N.  P.  Willis  for  fellow-pas- 
sengers, and  arrived  at  New  York 
on  Sunday,  May  3,  the  voyage 
having  been  made  in  the  Welling- 
ton, a  sailing  vessel.  Professional 
work  awaited  him  at  Boston  as 
soon  as  he  was  ready  to  resume 
it,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
interested  in  the  conduct  of  many 
important  cases.  His  celebrity  as 
a  lawyer,  advocate,  and  writer  on 
legal  questions  steadily  grew  &om 
year  to  year,  until  his  forensic 
activity  was  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  leading  part  which  pre- 
sently devolved  upon  him  as  a 


politician.  His  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life  may  be  said  emphatically 
to  have  begun  with  his  delivery, 
July  4,  1845,  of  a  speech  before 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  *True  Grandeur  of 
Nations,*  in  which  he  avowed 
himself  an  advocate  of  peace.  It 
is  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  that 
Mr.  Pierce  for  the  present  takes 
leave  of  him ;  and  it  is  from  his 
pen  that  we  adopt  a  passage 
which,  occurring  comparatively 
early  in  the  second  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  is  really  retrospective 
of  the  whole  of  Sumner^s  career, 
especially  of  the  attitude  of  mind 
and  the  dispositions  which  he 
habitually  assumed  and  cherished 
towards  this  country. 

Writing  of  Mr.  Sumner's  de- 
parture &om  Portsmouth  in  April 
1840,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first 
visit,  Mr.  Pierce  thus  delivers 
himself: 

<He  left  England  with  a  heart  full  of 
gratitude  for  all  he  had  enjoyed  among 
her  people.  Without  blindly  approving  her 
institutions  and  customs,  he  had  seen  mudi 
in  her  older  society  which  he  hoped  would 
yet  be  realised  in  our  newer  ana  less  cul- 
tured life.  In  his  youth  he  loved  the 
country  where  he  haa  passed  such  happy 
days,  and  he  never  after  loved  her  less. 
Next  to  the  freedom  of  the  African  race, 
no  political  object  was  ever  so  constant 
with  him  as  perpetual  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  There  came 
a  time  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
as  he  understood  it,  he  set  forth  in  strong 
language  her  failure  to  deal  justly  wit£ 
na  m  our  conflict  with  a  pro- slavery  re- 
bellion. He  spoke  then  with  the  profound 
conviction  that  lasting  peace  between 
the  two  nations^  and  also  the  wider 
interests  of  civilisation,  required  an  end 
of  the  controversy ;  and  that,  as  the  first 
step  towards  a  complete  settlement,  the 
English  people  should  be  brought  by  an 
emphatic  statement  to  realise  the  full 
justice  and  import  of  our  case:  but  his 
regard  for  them  and  his  interest  in  their 
wdfare  were  as  livelv  then  as  in  his  youth. 
On  his  fourth  and  final  visit  to  Europe,  a 
third  of  a  centu^  after  the  first,  he  passed 
the  last  night,  before  sailing  on  his  re  torn, 
with  John  Bright  at  Bochdale,  when  he 
spoke  with  admiration  of  England,  and  of 
her  pablic  men,  and  with  much  tenderness 
of  tne  many  friends  he  counted  among 
her  well-known  names.* 


LOVE'S  DREAMLAND,' 


Tbang^d  slumbers  weighing 

Languor-lidded  eyes, 
Silken  curtains  swaying 

Soft  as  Zepbyr^s  sigbs ; 
Golden  sun-rays  dancing 

Over  gleaming  curls, 
Straying  glories  glancing 

Over  orient  pearls. 

Heavy  lasbes  sweeping 

Dusk  of  downy  cheek, 
Eyes  too  bright  for  weeping 

Closed  in  happy  sleep ; 
Dreams,  with  di^mland's  glamour 

Over  visions  sweet : 
Thus  through  warful  clamour 

Love  and  longing  meet 

Weary  days  of  waiting, 

Weary  nights  of  pain. 
From  his  absence  dating. 

Chill  her  heart  again ; 
Fresh  with  morning's  waJdng, 

Sad  as  evening's  chill, 
Every  gladness  taking 

From  her  failing  will. 

Slowly  hope  is  dying 

From  that  loving  breast ; 
Love  is  naught  but  sighing 

For  its  vanished  rest. 
Only  war  and  glory 

Claim  her  lover  now ; 
Only  pain  and  sorrow 

Stamp  her  aching  brow  ! 

Only  dreams  may  bring  her 

To  her  lover's  side ; 
Only  visions  wing  her 

To  his  lieart,  a  bride ; 
Only  thus  in  seeming 

Can  her  heart  forget. 
Hushed  in  happy  dreaming, 

He  is  absent  yet.  iuta. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DARKNESS. 

Thb  storm  had  very  slightly 
abated  when  I  started  on  my  walk 
home.  But  this  time  t  felt 
neither  feitigue  nor  chilL  The 
pandemonium  of  the  elements 
was  mere  sport  and  derision  to 
the  anarchy  within  me. 

I  fought  my  way  back  at  last, 
reaching  the  house  barely  in  time 
to  escape  the  wildest  paroxysm  of 
tempest  that  had  yet  burst — a 
squall  whose  vehemence  would 
have  felled  the  trees  around  Bore- 
gate,  had  there  been  any  less  tough 
than  dwarf  oaks,  and  that  played 
fast  and  loose  with  the  tiles. 

I  was  met  at  home  by  another 
storm  of  reproaches,  not  unde- 
served, for  my  prolonged  absence. 
It  was  very  late,  and  my  family 
were  beginning  to  get  frightened, 
and  to  tedk  of  sending  out  in  search 
of  me.  The  twins,  in  particular, 
ridiculed  me  for  tramping  about 
thus,  with  bad  weather  accom- 
paniments, as  if  in  emulation  of 
the  Wandering  Jew.  I  felt  I 
must  seem  to  them  like  a  mad 
creature,  and  all  the  more  for  my 
unfeigned  indifference  to  outward 
discomfort.  However,  I  had 
brought  what  their  hearts  were 
hankering  after,  the  newspaper, 
with  the  latest  details  of  the 
interesting  trial,  which  became 
forthwith  the  absorbing  topic  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  I 
swallowed  my  dinner  with  an 
effort,  and  then  seated  myself 
apart  by  the  window,  listening  to 
the  gale  and  the  breakers  disput- 
ing, as  it  were,  which  could  make 
the  most  noise,  and  to  occasional 
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guns  from  ships  in  distress  out  at 
sea.  It  was  all  apt  music  for  my 
meditations. 

They  were  broken  and  restless, 
indeed.  Foremost,  as  my  imagin- 
ation flew  to  Selsden,  was  a 
reminiscence  of  certain  flashes  of 
terror  I  had  seen  in  Hilda's  face 
as  she  talked  of  her  husband.  It 
pleased  me.  'You  hoped  you 
had  married  a  man  after  your  own 
likeness,'  I  mused,  '  one  who  nei- 
ther believed  in  truth,  norfaith,  nor 
love's  worth,  nor  cared  for  them — 
only  for  appearance.  You  found 
out  your  mistake  soon.  What 
you  took  for  a  light  fiction  turns 
out  a  hard  reality.  The  mask  you 
bargained  for  is  no  such  thing. 
Take  care.  He  loved  you,  as  you 
know.  So  much  the  worse. 
That  is  why  you  fear  him  now. 
What  would  become  of  you,  I 
wonder,  if  he  knew  alii' 

But  he  never  wilL  Already 
the  danger  for  her  is  tided  over. 
She  has  long  ago  reached  home, 
burnt  her  note,  rested  and  com- 
posed herself  after  her  wild  ride, 
ordered  tea,  and  by  this  time  is 
quite  ready  to  meet  Jasper  when 
he  returns.  Another  hour  or  two 
and  he  will  be  there,  and  find  all 
as  he  left  it.  Ko  presage  or  por- 
tent will  warn  him  that  there  is 
ghastly  treachery  about.  This  for 
the  present ;  thence  follows  a  sad, 
Boheiy  inevitable  future. 

Leopold,  Lord  Meredith,  will 
learn  Yrisdom — some  men  do,  as 
if  by  magic,  at  the  stroke  of  for- 
tune. He  will  keep  aloo^  let  the 
new  and  all-powerful  link  now 
drawing  him  nearer  to  his  wife 
rivet  him  firmly,  safe  from  the 
fatal  temptation  that  had  aU  but 
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made  the  breach  everlasting. 
Away  irom  Hilda,  he  and  Sophie 
•will  learn  to  bear  with  each  other, 
and  agree  to  forget  the  past. 

Away  from  Leopold,  Hilda  wiU 
never  lose  regard  for  her  reputa- 
tion and  interest  so  far  as  to  give 
occasion  for  grave  scandaL  She 
will  submit  to  the  force  of  things; 
begin  to  be  glad  in  time  that  a 
chance  event  stopped  her  from 
making  a  desperate,  irretrievable 
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sent  the  carriage.   Don't  be  fright- 
ened !* 

I  shook  my  head — I  was  past 
being  frightened,  for  that  day.  I 
went  do^vn-stairs,  and  found  one 
of  the  Selsden  servants  in  the  hall 
and  the  Selsden  carriage  at  the 
door. 

Mrs.  Gerard,  I  was  told,  riding 

home,  had  had  a  fall  from  her 

horse  at  the  curve  of  the  hill,  not 

far  from  the  garden -gate.     The 

gale  had  been  at  its  highest  at 

that  moment,  and  the  animal  had, 

it  was  supposed,  taken  fright  at 

the  crash  of  a  falling  elm,  started, 

mbled,  and  thrown  her. 

'  ^  servants,  already  alarmed 

TLon  -  appearance,    were 

iting  and    listening 

hall-door,  whon 
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in  the  carriage  for  Selsden.  I 
would  not  suffer  myself  to  specu- 
late on  the  way  why  Hilda  wanted 
me,  or  what  service  I  should  have 
to  render,  or  refuse  to  render,  her 
now, — I  was  glad  of  it  after- 
wards.    In  an  hour  I  was  there. 

The  doctor  came  out  to  meet 
me  in  the  passage  leading  to 
Hilda's  room.  I  knew  him,  as  he 
had  attended  the  twins  through 
many  childish  epidemics. 

'We  are  doing  what  we  can,' 
was  all  he  would  say  to  me.  The 
rest,  I  saw,  I  must  forbear  to  ask. 
I  followed  him  into  Hilda's  room, 
where  she  lay  perfectly  uncon- 
scious and  in  a  quiet  stupor.  The 
servants  were  so  panic  -  struck, 
that  they  seemed  to  have  entirely 
lost  their  heads,  and  were  even 
incapable  of  properly  executing 
the  doctor^s  orders.  He  welcomed 
my  arrival,  and  showed  me  how  to 
make  myself  useful  at  once.  But 
neither  nursing  nor  skill  would 
be  of  any  avail  here. 

Half  an  hour  had  passed.  She 
never  spoke  nor  moved.  I  did 
for  her  all  I  was  told  automatically. 
Thought  in  me  was  stopped,  feel- 
ing was  stopped,  past  and  fu- 
ture were  annihilated.  These 
things  can  be,  when  we  feel  the 
shadow  of  death  in  the  room  with 
us. 

At  last  the  distant  sound  of 
wheels  announced  Jasper^s  return. 
Who  would  see  him?  Who 
break  the  news  to  him )  I  looked 
up  at  the  doctor,  and  saw  from 
his  countenance  that  he  winced 
from  the  task. 

*  Is  there  no  hope  whatever  of 
saving  her  life  V  1  asked. 

*  None.' 

Then  let  Jasper  learn  it  as  he 
may.  It  matters  so  little  how. 
The  end  is  one.  I  sank  my  head 
in  my  hands  and  listened.  My  ears, 
sharpened  by  the  nervous  strain, 
heard  a  carriage  come  up  the 
drive;  then,  for  the  door  of  Hilda's 


room  was  open,  Jasper's  step  in 
the  hall,  and  the  voice  of  one  of 
the  servants,  an  old  man  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Priory,  and 
was  immensely  attached  to  his 
master.  As  well  the  news  should 
come  through  him  as  another. 

'  Mrs.  Gerard,  sir,'  he  began,  in 
a  tremulous,  rambling  way,  'went 
riding  this  afternoon  rather  late, 
and — *  He  dared  not  speak  out ; 
paused,  hesitated,  stammered,  pro- 
crastinating. 'Here  is  a  note  which 
I  find  she  left  for  you,  sir,  in  case 
you  should  return  early  before 
her,  but — ^but — ' 

Fool  and  blunderer !  I  rose  in  a 
moment,  with  a  sudden  glance  at 
Hilda,  and  a  mad  feeling  that, 
however  far  away  she  might  be, 
some  consciousness  must  wake  in 
her  now.  Quick  as  thought  I  flew 
down  the  staircase,  and  met  Jasper 
in  the  halL  He  held  the  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  I  saw  from  his 
face  that  he  had  read  it. 

The  servant  on  perceiving  me 
coming  had  retreated  quickly, 
only  too  willing  to  be  relieved  of 
his  painfal  errand.  Jasper  raised 
his  eyes,  and  saw  me  alone. 

'  Maisie  Noel,'  he  uttered,  in  a 
voice  I  should  never  have  recog- 
nised as  his.  I  had  to  force  my- 
self to  speak  now. 

'  Hilda,  returning  from  her  ride, 
has  had  a  fall  on  the  hill,  close  by 
the  garden-gate — *  Would  not  my 
voice  say  the  rest  t 

His  countenance  had  not  chang- 
ed. All  the  hate  and  contempt 
from  which  Hilda  had  recoiled 
were  there.  God  be  thanked  that 
vengeance  was  not  his ! 

'  No  one  can  harm  nor  help  her 
now,'  said  I  slowly.  *She  will 
die,  she  will  die;  and  dead,  all 
her  love  and  her  hatred  perish 
together  with  her.' 

•Will  you  not  go  to  her?'  I 
said  presently;  'she  might  a- 
wake  and  know  you.     Your  mind 
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and  hers  might  meet ;  it  will  be 
for  the  last  time.' 

He  -went.  I  stayed  below, 
waiting  for  my  head  to  throb,  my 
heart  to  beat,  less  madly  than 
during  these  last  moments,  mo- 
ments into  which  the  quintessence 
of  years  was  compressed. 

I  wished  now  to  leave.  The 
carriage  was  brought  round,  and 
I  drove  home  in  the  darkness 
and  the  storm,  which,  seeming 
now  to  have  spent  its  fury,  was 
falling  slowly,  as  if  sheerly  un- 
able to  rage  any  more. 

Death  and  grief  are  sacred. 
Ifone  will  remember  her  now,  and 
condemn.  So  be  it.  Shade  your 
eyes  as  you  pass,  and  forbear. 
And  for  him,  ask  not  too  closely 
what  kind  of  heart-burning  it  is 
that  keeps  tears  far  firom  the  eyes; 
but  instead  leaves  an  ineffaceable 
brand  of  sternness  on  the  brow,  and 
everlasting  scorn  for  her,  and 
himself  who  could  love  her,  on 
the  lip.  Let  God  and  the  right 
be  judge  between  him  and  her. 
Only  one  hand  on  earth  can  wipe 
out  their  score — Death — and  it 
has  done  so  to-night. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

UNDER  THE  CHBSTKUTS. 

Spring-time  again,  but  not  to 
all  of  us.  It  seems  as  though 
when  once  king  Death  visits  any 
particular  circle  he  can  rarely 
content  himself  with  taking  a 
single  prisoner.  The  long  winter 
months  had  been  months  of  trial 
and  trouble  to  Eva.  Mr.  Severn 
had  become  a  confirmed  invalid, 
and,  after  a  tedious,  protracted  ill- 
ness, of  a  kind  that  from  the  first 
precluded  all  hope  of  recovery,  he 
died  in  March.  Then  Eva,  worn 
and  overstrained  by  the  prolonged 
and  sedulous  attendance  on  her 
uncle,  the  instant    the  spur  of 


necessity  was  removed,  gave  way 
herself,  falling  so  out  of  health  as 
to  cause  some  uneasiness  on  her 
account,  for  a  time. 

I  went  to  Westbum,  and  stayed 
with  her.  For  the  next  month 
my  physical  and  mental  energies 
were  entirely  taken  up  by  the 
happily  straightforward  and  ab- 
sorbing occupation  of  nursing. 

Eva  wiU  get  well,  however,  and 
outgrow  her  grief  for  this  loss. 
Her  uncle  had  never  become  part 
and  parcel  of  her  individual  exist- 
ence, and,  though  she  was  terribly 
distressed  by  his  death,  her  feeling 
for  him  during  his  life  had  rather 
been  one  of  gratitude  and  friendly 
esteem  than  of  personal  affection. 
Dead,  he  became  actively  endear- 
ed to  her,  however,  and  lived  on 
in  her  remembrance  only  as  the 
most  perfect  of  men.  His  loss 
also  left  her  alone  in  the  world ; 
but  she  was  used  to  solitude,  and 
less  dependent  on  family  ties  for 
happiness  than  most  women.  By 
Mr.  Severn's  will  she  was  now 
mistress  of  the  house  at  Westbum 
and  of  a  small  income.  She  would 
have  thought  me  heartless,  could 
she  have  seen  me  already  looking 
forward  to  the  future,  when  she 
will  have  recovered  both  health 
and  spirits,  and,  queen  of  her  tiny 
domain,  pursue  her  artist's  career 
unchecked  by  worries  or  conflict- 
ing duties,  and  lead  a  freer  and 
more  ideal  life  than  she  has  been 
able  to  approach  hitherto. 

Already  she  was  so  much  bet- 
ter, though  still  weak  and  languid, 
that  I,  not  now  entirely  engr^sed 
with  the  practical  details  of  nurs- 
ing, could  no  longer  keep  my. 
thoughts  from  straying  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  sick-room. 
Other  voices  would  wrest  away 
my  attention,  voices  I  had  forced 
to  be  silent  till  now.  After  a  week 
Eva  will  need  me  no  longer.  By 
that  time  my  own  life  and  for- 
tunes will  be  decided. 
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I  was  thinking  OTer  these 
things  as  I  sat  in  her  room  one 
April  afternoon.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  piercing  through  the 
drawn  blinds.  Eva  lay  resting 
on  the  sofa,  with  closed  eyes.  I 
had  placed  myself  out  of  sight 
behind  her,  and  was  looking 
through  a  packet  of  letters,  all 
received  within  the  last  three 
days. 

Number  one  was  from  home. 
Four  pages  crossed  to  say  that 
eyerybody  was  well,  and  that 
there  was  really  nothing  to  say. 
That  missive  did  not  detain  me 
many  minutes. 

Number  two  was  from  Sophie 
—Lady  Meredith — long  and  con- 
fidential The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  she  was  beginning  to  live 
down  her  troubles.  She  found 
herself  in  comparatively  smooth 
waters  again,  and  with  a  fair 
chance  of  anchoring  there  per- 
manently. Leopold  had  now  a 
sufficiency  of  horses,  dogs,  lands, 
and  money  to  give  him  constant 
pleasant  employment,  and  every 
other  sort  of  inducement  to  keep 
out  of  harm's  way.  He  wished 
himself  and  his  wife  to  stand  well 
with  society,  as  their  altered  posi- 
tion rendered  desirable,  and  she 
seconded  him  readily.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  shock  of 
Hilda's  death  may  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  awaken  in  him  some 
dormant  conscience  or  self-re- 
spect? As  for  Sophie,  if  her 
illusions  are  past,  she  has  the 
child  for  her  mainstay,  and  Fran- 
cis Joseph  has  become  the  centre 
of  her  hopes  and  cares. 

There  was  a  long  postscript 
about  Albert  Grey,  now  no  mere 
literary  adventurer,  but  named 
everywhere  where  the  most  suc- 
cessful writers  of  the  day  are 
spoken  of.  Another  threatened 
vie  manquee  that  had  stumbled 
somehow  into  the  right  path.  It 
is  a  singular  and  significant  study 


to  count  up  the  characters — they 
are  not  few,  in  any  one's  list  of 
acquaintances — that  go  bankrupt 
among  life's  chances  and  changes, 
and  to  mark  how  some  manage  to 
rally  and  float  again,  whilst  others 
sink,  and  never  lift  up  their  heads 
afterwards. 

dumber  three  is  Von  Zbirow's, 
a  curious,  characteristic,  mock- 
cynical  letteret.  He  is  in  London ; 
so  is  Theodore,  who,  wherever  he 
now  goes,  is  showered  with  laurels 
of  every  description,  and  who,  the 
Doctor  mournfully  remarks  by 
the  way,  is  already  beginning  to 
grow  la^  and  stout  upon  his  re- 
putation, as  famous  singers  will 
do. 

The  last  is  the  shortest  of  all ; 
a  few  lines  only,  over  which  I 
pored  much  longer  than  over  the 
three  others  put  together,  as  if 
the  words  of  this  last  were  Eunic 
characters,  with  mystery  and  ma- 
gic spells  in  their  meaning. 

I  took  out  my  watch ;  looked 
from  that  to  Eva's  recumbent 
figure.  She  seemed  asleep.  She 
could  hardly  miss  me  now  if  I 
left  her  for  half  an  hour.  I  rose 
softly. 

'  Yes,  that's  right ;  do  go  out 
for  a  little  while,'  she  murmured 
drowsily,  without  unclosing  her 
eyes;  *I  shall  goto  sleep  presently. 
You  must  not  shut  yourself  up  sdl 
day  long  in  a  hot  room  with  an 
invalid.' 

'I  am  going,'  said  I,  kissing 
her  as  I  spoke,  to  hide  a  flush. 
*  Good-night — ^good-bye.' 

I  left  the  house  and  slowly 
skirted  the  churchyard,  walking 
in  the  direction  of  the  Priory 
grounds.  The  Priory  itself  faced 
me  in  the  distance,  all  blank  walls 
and  closed  shutters.  So  it  had 
been  ever  since  I  came  to  West- 
bum.  I  paused,  and  saw  a  figure 
— the  figure  I  expected — coming 
along  the  path  across  the  fields 
towuds  me.     I  waited,  leaning 
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against  the  churchyard  gate,  until 
he  was  close  to  me. 

'  I  came/  said  I,  '  because  Eva 
is  resting.  The  least  sound  in  the 
house  she  hears  directly.  I  do 
not  want  her  to  be  disturbed.  She 
must  not  know  of  this.' 

'  As  you  please/  he  said.  '  But 
come  away  from  here^  at  least, 
into  the  grounds.' 

He  pushed  open  the  gate  of 
the  field ;  we  pasised  through,  and 
walked  on  a  few  steps  side  by  side 
silently. 

We  had  reached  a  group  of  tall 
chestnuts  just  bursting  into  leaf. 
Here  I  stopped — would  go  no  fur- 
ther. It  was  not  the  first  time  we 
had  stood  under  those  trees  to- 
gether. Let  him  say  there  what 
he  had  to  say.  My  answer  was 
ready. 

'  How  is  your  friend  V  he  asked 
gently. 

*  She  is  better,  but  not  strong 
yet.  She  must  be  kept  quiet ;  the 
smallest  excitement  does  her  harm. 
I  did  not  tell  her  I  had  heard  from 
you,  and  she  still  thinks  there  is 
no  one  at  the  Priory.  I  will  not 
have  her  know  that  you  are  here/ 

'  I  came  last  night,'  he  said. 

He  had  written,  then,  the  first 
moment,  those  lines  to  tell  me  he 
was  there,  and  that,  unless  I  for- 
bade it,  he  should  come  this  after- 
noon. 

*  To-morrow,'  he  continued,  'I 
leave  it — ^leave  England.' 

*For  longf  I  asked  indiffer- 
ently. 

*  If  you  call  for  life  a  long  time.' 
<  Not  a  man's  "  for  life,"  most 

assuredly,'  said  I. 

'  Will  you  wait  and  prove  what 
it  means  here—' 

'  It  is  no  matter,'  I  interrupted 
quickly. 

'  None ;  what  is  or  is  not  to 
come  to  me  in  such  a  future  has 
no  interest  for  you — not  much  for 
me.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  hasf 
There  is  one,  just  one,  who  has 


power  on  earth  to  detain  me,  and 
I  have  come  to  learn  from  her 
whether  I  am  to  go.' 

'  From  me  T  1  repeated. 

'Don't  answer  me  yet.  Will 
you  listen  f 

I  leant  back  against  the  stem  of 
the  chestnut-tree,  and  listened. 
Everything  around  us  was  quite 
still,  as  if  the  spring  buds  and 
birds  were  listening  too,  to  learn 
new  secrets  for  their  love-storios, 
new  words  that  breathe  and 
thoughts  that  bum.  But  there 
was  a  sting  in  their  sweetness  and 
scorch  in  their  flame. 

Not  a  dream  to-day,  an  idle 
delusion,  or  vain  girl's  fancy  fa- 
thered by  wish,  but  the  outpoured 
offering  of  his  soul  to  my  soul,  his 
life  to  mine,  as  earnest,  as  absolute 
as  man's  single-hearted  passion  can 
make  such  an  oblation. 

He  loved  me,  then ;  held  to  life 
only  for  me.  From  the  hideous 
shoals  and  rocks  among  which  he 
had  cast  himself,  paying  all  too 
dearly  for  his  gambler's  love-ven- 
ture, he  was  free — free  as  the  dead« 
and  with  desolation  and  a  wreck 
to  look  back  on.  light  might 
come  again,  but  it  must  be  through 
me.  He  and  this  life  would  ne- 
ver be  friends  again  without  my 
love. 

'  Say  it  again,  say  it  again,'  I 
could  have  cried  insensately. 
Could  but  that  moment  have 
lastedfor  ever,  or  death  have  over- 
taken me  then,  there,  happy  and 
forgetful  at  last !  One  must  for- 
get, to  be  happy  thus. 

Just  for  one  perfect  moment,  of 
no  earthly  stamp.  Then  the  strong 
tide  of  destructive  memories  came 
rushing  back.  The  dead  leaves  of 
last  year  were  laughing  at  us.  As 
if  one  sweet  word  could  cancel  an 
infinitude  of  pain ! 

With  a  sudden  movement  I  tore 
myself  firee. 

*You  love,  you  always  loved 
me,  you  say.    Haven't  I  learnt 
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the  worth  of  love  like  yours  for 
me,  that  you  tell  me  so?  0, 
life  would  be  another  thing  if 
you  could  create  again  with  one 
breath  what  once  you  took  a  fancy 
to  destroy!  How  you  would  laugh 
at  a  man  who  wanted  to  work 
miracles,  and  talked  of  possible 
healing  with*a  touch ;  and  yet  you 
think  that  with  one  word  you  can 
heal'  the  soul  P 

'  Too  late  he  called  his  folly, 
folly,  spoke  of  its  expiation,  of 
the  deadly  blank  that  had  suc- 
ceeded the  short  delight ;  of  those 
days  at  Adlerberg,  when  that  sun- 
shine of  the  spirit,  which  he  stood 
self-condemned  never  to  seek  again 
but  at  his  peril,  had  touched  him, 
but  only  to  make  the  darkness 
visible  and  the  fact  more  palpable 
that  sunlight  henceforth  must  turn 
to  an  ignis  fatuus,  in  the  path  he 
had  entered  and  bound  himself  to 
follow,  for  better  for  worse.  In 
vain  he  taxed  me  with  an  unfor- 
giving heart.  His  words  rang  in 
my  ears  like  arrant  mockery. 

'  It  is  not  for  you,  who  kiUed 
my  faith,  to  taunt  me  with  hard- 
ness now.' 

' Is  that  your  answer!*  he  said. 

*  It  is.' 

'  Without  appeal.* 

Hooked  up.  '  It  seemed  such 
a  slight  thing  to  you  to  say,  ''This 
one  loved  me — I  made  her,  I  let 
her.  Perhaps  even  I  cared.  True, 
I  chose  to  end  that — to  let  her 
think  it  had  been  pretence  on  my 
part ;  but  what  of  that,  now  I  am 
free  ?  I  wish  to  ignore  the  past, 
make  light  of  my  error,  stand 
where  I  stood  before."     Is  it  not 

80?* 

*  Don't  talk  of  love,'  he  ex- 
claimed violently.  '  Love,  past  or 
present,  is  not  implacable,  like  you.' 

I  shook  my  head.  *  Did  you 
think  I  had  stood  still  since  then ; 
that  I  am  the  child  who,  three 
years  ago,  would  have  laid  down 
her  life  for  your  asking  1     You 


should  know  now  what  passed 
through  me  when  you  turned 
aside  and  taught  me  never  to  trust 
what  I  loved  again.  And  yet  you 
can  think  such  an  experience  can 
leave  the  gold  in  one  unalloyed.* 

I  turned  away  from  him,  and 
pressed  my  face  against  the  hard 
bark  of  the  chestnut-tree.  When  I 
looked  up  he  was  gone. 

Slowly  I  retraced  my  steps  to 
the  house,  feeling  tired  and  shaken 
as  rushes  may  do  after  the  storm 
that  has  left  them  standing. 

I  joined  £va;  and  all  that  even- 
ing made  the  mightiest  exertions 
to  talk,  to  look,  to  seem,  as  usual, 
but  failed  utterly.  Perhaps  weak- 
ness had  rendered  her  less  obser- 
vant ;  for  she  took  no  notice,  nor 
hinted  at  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  anything  was  amiss. 

That  night  a  letter  came  for 
me.  I  contrived  to  intercept  it, 
so  that  Eva  should  not  hear  of 
its  arrival.  I  waited  then  till 
she  was  asleep  and  I  alone  in  my 
room,  before  I  trusted  myself  to 
read  what  Jasper  had  written. 

'  I  was  mad  to  leave  you ;  but 
you  had  stunned  me  by  your 
words.  I  could  not,  cannot,  deny 
their  truth.  That  lapse,  which 
you  say  I  reckon  a  light  thing, 
has  cost  me  my  own  self-esteem 
irreclaimably,  and  that  long  be- 
fore it  had  brought  me  to  the 
verge  of  things  worse  than  death. 
Is  it  to  put  an  everlasting  bar 
between  us  ?  You  declare  that  it 
is.  Against  all  you  affirmed,  I 
could  urge  but  this — that  I  love 
you.  But  I  say  more — you  love 
me ;  the  very  enmity  that  bums 
through  your  replies  cannot 
shake  that  certainty.  Tell  me 
that  love  like  ours  is  a  common 
thing,  and  that  you  can  proudly 
toss  it  away  !  Does  not  its  fulfil- 
ment mean  for  us  the  highest  goodf 
Grant  that  it  must ;  and  recollect 
that  what  I  called  upon  you  to 
do  was  not  to  condone  the  past, 
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but  to  dictate  the  fhtore.  You 
may  utterly  condemn,  yoa  may 
utterly  deny  me;  but  you  are 
mine  still  through  your  love,  as  I 
am  yours  through  mine,  and  this 
holds  good,  though  you  and  I  were 
never  to  meet  again.  What  will 
our  lives  be  worth  if  we  lead  them 
apart? 

*  It  is  for  you  now  to  give  your 
answer.  You  have  mine.  If  you 
feel  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth, 
and  that  my  truth  is  stronger 
than  your  truth,  let  me  have 
some  sign — one  word.  If  you 
will  not  yield  it,  I  shall  accept 
your  decision,  and  leave,  as  I  said, 
to-morrow  night.' 

Bold  words;  but  was  he  not 
light,  after  all? 


CONCLUSION. 

*  Men  have  died 
Trfing  to  find  this  place,  which  we  have 
found.' 

The  day  wore  on.  Though  bare 
of  incident,  it  had  seemed  so  long, 
that  I  could  have  looked  in  the 
glass,  and  felt  that  if  gray  hairs, 
wrinkles,  and  all  other  marks  of 
old  age  had  not  made  their 
appearance,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  time.  It  was  like  the  fable  of 
Kip  van  Winkle  reversed.  Was 
it  a  day,  or  twenty  years  ? 

Evening  closed  at  last.  For 
hours  I  had  constrained  myself 
to  sit  still  by  Eva's  side,  listen- 
ing automatically  to  the  ticking 
of  the  clock,  and  at  intervals 
letting  drop  some  vague  unim- 
portant remark.  More  than  once 
I  caught  Eva's  eyes  resting  upon 
me  with  a  look  of  awakened  soli- 
citude. Then  I  would  turn  away, 
and  pretend  to  read  a  book.  She 
must  not  be  anxious,  or  fret  and 
worry  about  the  tossings  to  and 
fro  of  my  storm-driven  mind. 

I  had  silenced  one  voice  in  me 
after  another;     still    something 


that  I  could  not  stifle  was  harping 
unceasingly  on  the  same  string. 
'  He  is  going  to-night ;  to-morrow 
will  be  over  the  seas,  on  his  way 
to  who  knows  what  strange  dis- 
tant land,  and  beyond  recall; 
for  if  I  let  him  go  to-night,  pride 
will  forbid  me  to  repent.' 

I  seemed  already  .to  see  him  in 
that  far-off  foreign  country — say 
Italy,  the  river  of  Lethe.  He  will 
drink  of  those  waters — ^namely,  its 
beauty,  soft  skies,  lazy  airs — till 
they  dull  remembrance.  A  new 
earth  will  wake  for  him  slowly, 
among  new  faces,  new  modes  of 
pleasure  and  usefulness.  He  will 
learn  to  live  without  love,  without 
me.  Why,  he  must  I  have  said 
it  myself. 

Something  was  testing  and 
searching  my  heart  like  a  probe. 
I  sprang  up,  feeling  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer;  Eva  lay  without 
stirring,  to  all  appearances  sunk 
into  a  doze.  I  left  the  room  on 
tip-toe,  and  stole  noiselessly  out 
of  the  house,  turning  towards  the 
churchyard  as  yesterday. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  but  the 
twilight  was  mingled  with  the 
broad  yellow  sheen  cast  by  the 
full  moon,  just  rising  among 
the  trees,  and  gleaming  over  the 
empty  fields  and  the  closed  win- 
dows and  sad-looking  gray  walls 
of  the  Priory. 

I  had  snatched  a  light  cloak, 
the  first  that  had  come  to  hand, 
pulled  the  hood  over  my  head, 
and,  thus  accoutred,  sped  on  my 
way  and  entered  the  Priory 
grounds.  All  Westburn  was  safe 
in  doors.  Was  it  not  their  din- 
ner-hour? As  for  me,  led  on  by 
an  imperious  impulse  that  carried 
all  before  it,  I  never  thought  of 
appearances,  propriety,  or  inquisi- 
tive eyes  for  an  instant.  Petty 
scruples  were  nowhere,  and  a 
whole  army  of  suburban  scandal- 
mongers would  not  have  stopped 
or  intimidated  me. 
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But  I  met  no  on^,  not  so  mucli 
as  a  labourer,  in  my  flight  across 
the  meadows.  like  a  ghost  or  a 
nnn  in  my  long  gray  cloak,  I 
hastened  over  the  grass  till  I 
reached  an  orchard  of  cherry-trees, 
now  in  full  flower,  that  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  garden.  There  I 
paused  for  breath  under  a  weird 
canopy  of  moonlit  white  blossoms. 

What  had  I  come  for  1  I  had 
started  without  even  asking  myself 
why  I  wished  to  see  and  speak 
witii  him ;  and  now,  as  I  neared 
the  house,  and  saw  only  closed 
shutters  and  drawn  blinds — ^like 
a  house  of  death — I  was  seized 
with  a  miserable  dread  that  I  had 
resisted,  wavered,  and  held  back 
till  it  was  too  late,  and  that  he 
was  gone.  I  shrank  from  going 
on  to  make  that  fear  a  certitude, 
and  felt  as  if  nothing  in  the  world 
.mattered,  or  ever  could  matter 
thus,  if  only  I  could  see  him  for 
one  moment. 

Then  I  remembered  that  the 
windows  of  his  study — ^a  room  in 
which  I  had  never  set  foot  since 
our  first  iite-h-tite  —  were  not 
visible  from  the  cherry-orchard. 
A  few  hasty  steps  brought  me  on 
to  the  lawn,  and  I  saw  that  those 
shutters  were  not  closed,  and  that 
one  of  the  frames  was  pushed 
slightly  ajar. 

In  an  instant  I  was  there,  press- 
ing my  face  against  the  glasa  I 
think  I  never  knew  true  joy  till 
then.  For  I  had  assured  myself 
that  he  was  not  gone. 

I  saw  the  room  just  as  it  was 
three  years  ago.  How  I  remem- 
bered every  little  feature  !  He 
was  there,  quite  alone  in  the  half- 
darkness,  seated  by  the  table,  lean- 
ing forwards,  resting  his  head  on 
his  hand,  his  countenance  pale, 
worn,  and  lifeless -looking  as  the 
vacant  faces  staring  at  him  out 
of  the  tapestry,  but  fixed  and 
resolute.  I  had  come  but  just  in 
time. 


For  a  minute  I  too  stood  there 
dumb  and  immovable,  too  over- 
come to  stir.  Would  he  guess; 
would  he  feel  me  near  ? 

What  told  him,  I  hardly  knew. 
I  think  a  light  spring  breeze  came 
sweeping  across  the  lawn  through 
the  open  casement  into  the  room, 
bearing  in  a  little  cloud  of  white 
thorn-blossoms.  His  eyes  turned 
mechanically  to  ithe  window,  and 
he  saw  me. 

Something  in  the  expression  of 
his  face  half  frightened  me,  sud- 
denly, for  him ;  and  I  began  to 
speak  hastily  and  at  random,  open- 
ing the  window  wide,  that  he 
might  know  for  certain  that  I  was 
not  a  spirit,  nor  hallucination  of 
any  sort. 

'  It  is  I,  it  is  I,  and  I  have  come 
to—' 

I  was  not  allowed  to  finish  my 
sentence.  He  was  there  in  a 
breath.  When  I  opened  my  eyes 
I  found  myself  in  his  arms,  with 
my  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
was  asking  me  what  these  tears 
meant. 

'It  is  only  because  I  was  so 
glad,'  said  I  childishly,  '  to  know 
you  were  not  gone.  I  found  I 
could  not  let  you  go.  For  I  would 
have  if  I  could,  you  know.' 

'Ungracious  to  the  last,'  he  said 
playfully. 

'  But  you  must  not  mind,'  said 
L  '0,  you  were  right,  and  I 
could  not  help  it.  It  was  stronger 
than  L' 

'  Mine  at  last !'  he  said,  linger- 
ing over  the  words. 

'Yours  from  the  first — yours 
always.* 

Ah,  of  love  there  are  ways 
many  and  sorts  many ;  and  some 
loves  play  us  false,  or  may  play 
false ;  some  live  but  a  little  while, 
or  fade  at  a  touch.  One  there  is 
which,  lost  or  won,  rings  true,  and 
is  bound  up  for  better  or  worse 
with  our  lives.  That  love,  which 
is  the  soul's  patriotism,  bom  in 
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US,  grown  with  mb,  silent,  untried, 
and  that  bursts  into  full  strength 
when  we  meet  the  heart  where 
our  heart's  home  lies,  and  to  which 
the  soul  goes  forth  aa  an  exile's  to 
his  native  country. 

Ten  happy  minutes  afterwards 
we  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  on 
the  road  and  servants'  voices  in 
the  hall. 

'  Come,'  said  Jasper,  laughing, 
'that  IB  the  dog- cart  arriving  to 
carry  me  away ;'  and  he  led  me 
out  into  the  garden.  '  They  will 
be  coming  directly  to  teU  me  it  is 
time  to  start.  They  sha'n't  find  me.' 

They  certainly  never  thought 
of  coming  to  look  for  him  in  the 
cherry-orchard,  where  we  lingered 
for  another  half  hour  yet. 

Then  we  slowly  wandered  back 
over  the  fields  to  Eva's. 

*  Don't  let  us  startle  her,'  I  said 
to  my  companion;  'I  want  to 
break  the  surprise  to  her.  Let 
me  see  her  first' 

Iran  in  alone.  Eva  was  sit- 
ting up  on  the  sofa. 

*  WeUV  she  began  expectantly ; 
but  I  was  too  fluttered  to  notice 
it,  or  ask  myself  why. 

'  Dear,'  said  I,  '  Jasper  is  here, 
and  I  have  ever  so  much  to  tell 
you—' 

'  I  know  it  all,'  she  said,  with 
a  smile. 

*Evar 

*  I  saw  you  go  out  yesterday, 
and  watched  you  from  my  win- 
dow. I  know  where  you  went  to- 
night.' 

O,  blind  love,  who  therefore 
takes  for  granted  that  others  are 
blind  also ! 


*  Eva,  Eva,'  I  sobbed,  *  I  am  a 
great  deal  too  happy.  It  is  not 
naturaL  It  is  not  right.  Will 
not  something  firightM  happen 
immediately  to  me  or  to  Jas- 
perr 

'Hush,  you  silly  child,'  she 
said,  laughing ;  '  it  is  because  it 
is  your  nature  to  feel  everything  as 
keenly  as  it  can  be  felt,  I  think — 
suffering  as  well  as  enjoyment. 
So  it  is  all  fairer  than  perhaps  it 
seems  to  you  at  this  moment. 
Don't  torment  yourself,  but  take 
your  happiness  when  it  comes.' 

And  I  took  it. 

Should  we  end  with  an  Epi- 
thalamium,  after  all  1  We  must,  if 
we  are  to  look  forward  into  the 
sunmier  that  followed  that  April 
night. 

So  pause  here.  One  day — ^my 
last  at  home— whilst  taking  a 
buxl's-eye  view  of  things  gone  by, 
something  made  me  turn  to  Jock 
— ^who  lives  still,  though  he,  like 
other  songsters,  is  growing  iat  and 
lazy,  and  whose  cage-door  might 
now  be  left  open  all  day,  he  never 
would  try  to  go  a-roaming — 
and  presently  begin  thinlm^ 
aloud. 

*  Jock,'  said  I  philosophically, 
'  who  would  believe  that  such  a 
little  mite  as  you  could  be  a 
serious  influence  in  the  world  t 
Yet,  Jock,  let  me  tell  you  that  if 
you  had  not  flown  away  one  fine 
morning,  years  ago,  your  young 
mistress  would  have  quite  another 
story  to  tell  of  her  life  and  her 
fortunes.' 

It  was  the  last  confidence  of 
hers  ho  was  ever  to  receive. 


Qr  OnH. 


THE  TRUMPETEB'S  HORSE.* 


I  WA8  nearly  forty  years  of  age, 
and  felt  myself  bo  safely  anchored 
in  the  peaceable  haven  of  a  bache- 
lor's life,  that  nathing  would  in- 
duce me  to  run  the  risk  of  dis- 
turbing it  by  marriage.  But  I 
had  reckoned  without  the  trum- 
peter's horse. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  September 
1864  that  I  arrived  at  Paris  from 
Baden,  intending  only  to  remain 
four-and-twenty  hours.  I  bad 
invited  four  or  five  friends  to  join 
me  in  Poitou  for  the  hunting  sea- 
son, and  as  they  were  to  arrive  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  I  had 
only  allowed  myself  a  week  at  La 
Roehe  Targ6  to  prepare  for  their 
reception.  A  letter  from  home 
awaited  my  arrival  at  Paris,  bring- 
ing me  the  disastrous  intelligence 
tliat  out  of  twelve  horses  five 
had  fidlen  ill  or  lame  during  my 
stay  at  Baden,  so  that  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  remounting  my 
cavalry  before  I  left  Paris. 

I  made  the  round  of  all  the 
horsedealers  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
s^es,  where  I  was  shown  a  collection 
of  screws,  the  average  price  of 
which  was  120/. ;  but  I  was  neither 
in  a  humour  nor  in  cash  to  throw 
away  my  money  upon  such  useless 
beasts.  It  was  a  Wednesday, 
the  day  of  Ch^ri's  autumn  sale ; 
I  went  to  the  Eue  de  Ponthieu, 
and  purchased  at  a  venture  eight 
horses,  which  cost  me  altogether 
2007.  '  Out  of  the  eight,'  said  I 
to  myself,  'there  will  be  surely 
four  or  five  which  will  go.' 

Among  these  horses  there  was 

*  This  story  is  Uken,  by  penntssion  of 
the  author,  H.  LudoTic  Hal^vy,  from  his 
volume  entitled  Madame  et  Momtiem' 
Oardinaly  published  by  Michel  Levy  fibres, 


one  which,  I  confess,  I  bought 
principally  on  account  of  his  coat. 
The  catalogue  did  not  assign  to 
him  any  special  qualifications  as 
a  hunter.  All  that  it  stated  was, 
*  Brutus,  a  saddle  -  horse,  aged, 
well  broken.'  It  was  a  large  dap- 
pled gray  horse,  but  never  had  I 
seen  one  better  marked,  its  smooth 
white  skin  dappled  over  with  fine 
black  spots  so  regularly  distri- 
buted. 

The  next  morning  I  left  for  La 
Roche  Targ6,  and  the  following 
day  my  horses  arrived.  My  first 
care  was  for  Brutu&  This  gray 
horse  had  been  running  for  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  in  my  head, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  try  his 
paces,  and  see  what  he  was  good 
for.  He  had  long  teeth,  and  every 
mark  of  a  respectable  age,  a  pow- 
erful shoulder,  and  he  carried  his 
head  well ;  but  what  I  most  ad- 
mired in  Brutus  was  the  way  in 
which  he  looked  at  me,  following 
every  movement  with  his  atten- 
tive, intelligent,  inquisitive  eye. 
Even  my  words  seemed  to  interest 
him;  he  leant  his  head  on  one 
side  as  if  to  hear  me,  and  when  I 
had  finished  speaking,  replied  with 
a  merry  neigh.  The  other  seven 
horses  were  brought  out  to  me  in 
succession,  but  they  resembled  any 
other  horses,  and  Brutus  certainly 
was  different  ^m  them  all.  I  was 
anxious  to  take  a  little  ride  in  the 
country,  in  order  to  make  his 
acquaintance. 

Brutus  allowed  himself  to  be 
saddled,  bridled,  and  mounted  as 
a  horse  who  knew  his  work,  and 
we  started  quietly  together,  the 
beat  friends  possible.  He  had  a 
beautiful  mouth,  and  answered  to 
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every  tarn  of  the  rein,  arcbing  his 
neck,  and  champing  his  bit.  His 
paces  were  perfect ;  he  began  by 
a  slow  measured  canter,  raising 
his  feet  very  high,  and  letting 
them  fall  with  the  regularity  of  a 
pendulum.  I  tried  him  at  a  trot 
and  a  short  gallop,  but  when  I 
sought  to  quicken  his  pace  he 
began  to  amble  in  grand  style. 
^Ah,'  said  I,  'I  see  how  it  is;  I 
have  bought  an  old  horse  out  of 
the  cavaljT^  riding-school  at  Sau- 
mur.' 

I  was  about  to  turn  homewards, 
satisfied  with  the  talents  of  Bru- 
tus, when  a  shot  was  heard  a 
short  distance  off.  It  was  one  of 
my  keepers  firing  at  a  rabbit,  for 
which  shot  be  it  said,  en  pcumnt, 
he  afterwards  received  a  hand- 
some present  from  my  wife.  I 
was  then  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
an  open  space  where  six  long 
green  roads  met  On  hearing  the 
shot  Brutus  stopped  short,  and 
put  his  ears  forward  in  an  atti- 
tude of  attention ;  I  was  surprised 
to  see  him  so  impressionable. 
After  the  brilliant  military  edu- 
cation I  assumed  he  had  received 
in  his  youth,  he  must  be  well  ac- 
customed to  the  report  of  a  gun. 
I  pressed  my  knees  against  him 
to  make  him  move  on,  but  Brutus 
would  not  stir.  I  tried  to  back 
him,  to  make  him  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  but  in  vain.  I 
made  him  feel  my  riding- whip,  but 
still  he  was  immovable.  Brutus 
was  not  to  be  displaced ;  and  yet 
— do  not  smile,  for  mine  is  a  true 
histor}' — each  time  I  urged  him 
to  move  the  horse  turned  his  head 
round,  and  gazed  upon  me  with 
an  eye  expressive  of  impatience 
and  surprise,  and  then  relapsed 
into  his  motionless  attitude.  There 
was  evidently  some  misunder- 
standing between  me  and  my 
horse.  I  saw  it  in  his  eyes.  Brutus 
was  saying  as  plainly  as  he  could 
without  speech,  *I,  horse,  do  what 


I  ought  to  do  j  and  you,  horseman, 
do  not  perform  your  part' 

I  was  more  puzzled  than  em- 
barrassed. '  What  a  strange  horse 
Ch6ri  has  sold  me  !  and  why  does 
he  look  upon  me  in  such  a  way  f 
I  was  about  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties, and  administer  to  him  a  good 
thrashing,  when  another  shot  was 
fired. 

Thehorse  then  made  one  bound. 
I  thought  I  had  gained  my  point, 
and  again  tried  to  start  him,  but 
in  vain.  He  stopped  short,  and 
planted  himself  more  resolutely 
than  ever.  I  then  got  into  a 
rage,  and  my  riding-whip  entered 
into  play ;  I  took  it  in  both  hands, 
and  struck  the  horse  right  and 
left.  But  Brutus  too  lost  patience, 
and  finding  passive  resistance  un- 
availing, defended  himself  by  rear- 
ing, kicking,  and  plunging ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  while 
the  horse  capered  and  kicked,  and 
I,  exasperated,  was  flogging  him 
with  the  loaded  butt-end  of  my 
broken  whip,  Brutus  nevertheless 
found  time  to  look  at  me,  not 
only  with  impatience  and  surprise, 
but  with  rage  and  indignation. 
While  I  required  of  the  horse  the 
obedience  he  refused,  he,  on  his 
part,  was  expecting  of  me  some- 
thing I  did  not  do. 

How  did  this  endl  To  my 
shame  be  it  spoken,  I  was  relent- 
lessly and  disgracefully  unseated. 
Brutus  saw  there  was  to  be  nothing 
gained  by  violence,  so  judged  it 
necessary  to  employ  malice.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  evidently  pass- 
ed in  reflection,  the  horse  put 
down  his  head  and  stood  upright 
on  his  fore-legs,  with  the  address 
and  equilibriiuu  of  a  clown  upon 
his  hands.  I  was  consequently 
deposited  upon  the  sand,  which 
fortunately  happened  to  be  rather 
thick  in  the  place  where  I  felL 

I  tried  to  raise  myself,  but  I 
cried  out  and  fell  stretched  with 
my  face  towards  the  ground.     I 
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felt  as  if  a  knife  were  sticking  in 
my  left  leg.  The  hurt  did  not 
prove  serious — the  snapping  of  one 
of  the  small  tendons — but  not  the 
less  painfuL  I  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  turning  myself,  and  sat 
down;  but  whUe  I  was  rubbing 
my  eyes,  which  were  filled  with 
sand,  I  saw  the  great  foot  of  a 
horse  descend  gently  upon  my 
head,  and  again  extend  me  on  my 
back.  I  then  felt  quite  disheart- 
ened, and  was  ruminating  in  my 
mind  what  this  strange  horse 
could  be,  when  I  felt  a  quantity 
of  sand  strike  me  in  the  face.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  Brutus 
throwing  up  the  dust  with  both 
fore  and  hind  feet,  trying  to  bury 
me.  This  lasted  for  several 
minutes,  when,  apparently  think- 
ing me  sufficiently  interred,  Brutus 
knelt  by-  my  grave,  and  then 
galloped  round  me,  describing  a 
perfect  circle.  I  called  out  to 
him  to  stop.  He  appeared  to  be 
embarrassed ;  but  seeing  my  hat, 
which  had  been  separated  from 
me  in  my  fiEdl,  he  took  it  between 
his  teeth,  and  galloped  down  one 
of  the  green  paths  out  of  my 
sight. 

I  was  left  alone.  I  shook  off 
the  sand  which  covered  me,  and 
with  my  arm  and  right  leg — ^my 
left  I  could  not  move — dragged 
myself  to  a  bushy  bank,  where  I 
seated  myself,  and  shouted  with 
all  my  might  for  assistance.  But 
no  answer;  the  wood  was  perfectly 
silent  and  deserted. 

I  remained  alone  in  this  wretch- 
ed condition  above  half  an  hour, 
when  I  saw  Brutus  in  the  dis- 
tance, returning  by  the  same  road 
by  which  he  went,  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  dust.  Gradually,  as  it 
cleared  away,  I  saw  a  litUe  car- 
riage approaching — a  pony-chaise 
— and  in  the  pony-chaise  a  lady, 
who  drove  it,  with  a  small  groom 
in  the  seat  behind. 

A  few  instants  after,  Brutus 


arrived  covered  with  foam.    He 
stopped  before  me,  let  fall  my  hat 
at  his  feet,  and  addressed  me  with 
a  neigh,  as  much  as  to  say :  *  I 
have  done  my  duty,  I  have  brought 
you  help.'   But  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  about  Brutus  and  his  ex- 
planations ;  I  had  no  thought  or 
looks  save  for  the  beautiful  fairy 
who   had   come  to  my  aid,  and 
who,  jumping  from  her  little  car- 
riage, tripped  lightly  up  to  me, 
and  suddenly  two   exclamations 
were  uttered  at  the  same  moment. 
'  Madame  de  Noriolis  1' 
'  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  Targ6  !' 
I  have  an  aimt,  between  whom 
and  myself  my  marrying    is    a 
source  of  continual  dispute. 
'  Marry,*  she  would  say. 
'  I  will  not,'  was  my  answer. 

*  Would  you  have  a  young  lady  1 
There  are  Miss  A,  Miss  B,  Miss  C.* 

*  But  I  won't  marry.* 

*  Then  take  a  widow  ;  there  are 
Mrs.  D,  Mrs.  E,  Mrs.  F,'  &c. 

*  But  marry  I  will  not* 
Madame  de  ^Noriolis  was  always 

in  the  first  rank  among  my  aunt's 
widows.  To  tell  me  she  was  rich, 
lively,  andpretty  was  unnecessary; 
but  after  setting  forth  all  her  at- 
tractions, my  aunt  would  take 
from  her  secretary  a  map  of  the 
district  where  she  lived,  and  point 
out  how  the  estates  of  Noriolis 
and  La  Boche  Targ^  joined,  and 
she  had  traced  a  red  line  upon  the 
map  uniting  the  two  properties, 
which  she  constantly  obliged  me 
to  look  at.  '  Eight  hundred  acres 
within  a  ring-fence !  a  fine  chance 
for  a  sportsman.*  But  I  would 
shut  my  eyes,  and  repeat  as  before, 
*  I  will  never  marry.'  Yet,  seri- 
ously speaking,  I  was  afraid  of 
Madame  de  Koriolis,  and  always 
saw  her  head  encircled  with  an 
aureole  of  my  aunt's  red  line. 
Charming,  sensible,  talented,  and 
eight  hundred  acres  within  a  ring- 
fence  !  Escape  for  your  safety  if 
you  will  not  marry. 
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And  I  always  did  escape ;  but 
this  time  retreat  was  impossible. 
I  lay  extended  on  the  turf,  cover- 
ed with  sftnd,  my  hair  in  disorder, 
my  clothes  in  tatters,  and  my  1^ 
stiff. 

'  What  are  you  doing  here  V 
inquired  Madame  de  Noriolis. 
'  What  has  happened  V 

I  candidly  confessed  I  had  been 
thrown. 

'  But  you  are  not  much  hurt?* 

'Ko;  but  I  have  put  something 
out  in  my  leg — nothing  serious,  I 
am  sure/ 

'  And  where  is  the  horse  which 
has  played  you  this  trick  V 

I  pointed  out  Brutus,  who  was 
quietly  grazing  upon  the  shoots  of 
the  broom. 

^How!  it  is  him^  the  good 
horse !  He  has  amply  repaired  his 
wrongs,  as  I  will  relate  to  you 
later.  But  you  must  go  home  di- 
rectly.' 

'  How )  I  cannot  move  a  step.' 

'  But  I  am  going  to  drive  you 
home,  at  the  risk  of  compromising 
you.* 

And  calling  her  little  groom 
Bob,  she  led  me  gently  by  one 
arm,  while  Bob  took  the  other, 
and  made  me  get  into  her  carriage. 
Five  minutes  afterwards,  we  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  La 
Roche  Targ^,  she  holding  the  reins 
and  driving  the  pony  with  a  light 
hand ;  I  looking  at  her,  conf  ased, 
embarrassed,  stupid,  ridiculous. 
Bob  was  charged  to  lead  back 
Brutus. 

'  Extend  your  leg  quite  straight,* 
said  Madame  de  Noriolis,  '  and  I 
will  drive  you  very  gently  to  avoid 
jolting.*  When  she  saw  me  com- 
fortably installed,  *  Tell  me,'  she 
said,  '  how  you  were  thrown,  and 
I  will  explain  how  I  came  to  your 
assistance.* 

I  began  my  story,  but  when  I 
spoke  of  the  efforts  of  Brutus  to 
unseat  me  after  the  two  shots, '  J 
understand  it  all,*  she  exclaimed ; 


'  you  have  bought  the  trumpeter^s 
horse.' 

*  The  trumpeter's  horse  f 

*  Yes,  that  explains  it  alL  Ton 
have  seen  many  scenes  in  the 
Cirque  de  Tlmp^ratrice,  the  per- 
formance of  the  trumpeter*8  horse. 
A  Chasseur  d*Afnque  enters  the 
arena  upon  a  gray  horse;  then 
come  the  Arabs,  who  fire  upon  him, 
and  he  is  wounded  and  falls ;  and, 
as  you  did  not  fall,  the  horse,  in- 
dignant at  your  not  performing 
your  part  in  the  piece,  threw  you 
down.     What  did  he  do  nextf 

I  related  the  little  attempt  of 
Brutus  to  bury  me. 

'Exactly  like  the  trumpetei^s 
horse.  Heseeshismaster wounded; 
but  the  Arabs  may  return  and  kill 
him,  so  what  does  the  horse  do  t 
He  buries  him  and  gallops  of^ 
carrying  away  the  colours,  that 
they  may  not  fall  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  AaibB.* 

*  That  is  my  hat  which  Brutus 
carried  offl* 

'Precisely.  He  goes  to  fetch 
the  vivandi^re — ^the  vivandiere 
of  to-day  being  your  humble 
servant  the  Countess  de  Noriolis. 
Your  great  gray  horse  galloped 
into  my  courtyard,  where  I  was 
standing  on  the  doorsteps,  putting 
on  my  gloves  and  ready  to  get 
into  my  carriage.  My  grooms 
seeing  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled, 
with  a  hat  in  his  mouth  and  with- 
out a  rider,  tried  to  catch  him; 
but  he  escapes  their  pursuit,  goes 
straight  up  to  the  steps,  and  kneels 
before  me.  The  men  again  try  to 
capture  him ;  but  he  gallops  off, 
stops  at  the  gate,  turns  round, 
and  looks  at  me.  I  felt  sure  he 
was  calling  me ;  so  I  jumped  into 
my  carriage  and  set  off.  The  horse 
darts  through  roads  not  always 
adapted  for  carriages  ;  but  I  follow 
him,  and  arrive  where  I  find 
you.' 

At  the  moment  Madame  de 
Noriolis  had  finished  these  words 
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the  catriage  received  a  feaifiil  jolt, 
and  we  e&yr  in  the  air  the  head  of 
BrutuB,  who  was  Btandiug  erect  on 
his  hind  legs  behind  us.  Seeing 
the  little  Irack  mat  of  the  carriage 
untenanted,  he  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  ue  another 
specimen  of  his  talents,  hj  execut- 
ing the  most  brilliant  of  all  his 
circus  performances.  He  had 
placed  his  fore  feet  apon  the 
back  seat  of  the  little  carriage, 
and  was  tranquilly  continuing  his 
route,  trotting  upon  his  hind  legs 
alone,  Bob  striving  in  vain  to  re- 
place him  upon  four. 

Madame  de  Noriolis  waa   so 


frightened  she  let  the  reins  es- 
cape from  her  hands,  and  sank 
fainting  in  my  arma.  With  my 
left  hand  I  recovered  the  reins, 
with  my  right  arm  I  supported 
Madame  de  Iforiolia,  my  leg  all 
the  time  causing  me  most  frightful 
torture. 

In  this  manner  Uadame  de 
Koriolie  made  het  firet  entry  into 
La  fioche  Targ^.  When  she  re- 
turned there  six  weeks  later  she 
had  become  my  wifa 

'Such  indeed  is  life,'  she  ex- 
claimed, '  This  would  never  have 
come  to  pass  if  you  had  not  bought 
the  trumpeter's  horse.' 
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'  War,'  says  Cowper,  *  is  a  game 
which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
kings  would  not  play  at/  It  may 
be  asserted  with  equal  confidence 
that,  in  the  coming  good  time  of 
the  wisdom  of  all  men,  there  will 
be  no  kings  to  play  at  war  or  any- 
thing else.  But  so  long  as  matters 
remain  in  their  present  condition 
bravo  men  will  easily  be  found  to 
fight,  not  only  without  any  interest 
in  the  point  disputed  between  their 
sovereigns,  but  even  without  ai\y 
definite  knowledge  of  what  they 
are  fighting  for.  Man,  happily,  is 
not  exempt  from  that  tendency  to 
destruction  which  seems  to  animate 
most  beings.  Nothing,  however, 
is  to  be  got  for  nothing.  A  hero 
will  seldom  fight  for  anybody  but 
himself  without  some  external 
inducement. 

Once  upon  a  time  this  induce- 
ment was  administered  in  the 
practical  form  of  a  whipping;  now 
it  generally  assumes  the  serener 
shape  of  money.  But  a  great  ad- 
ditional incentive  to  effort  in  Vart 
cPegorger  son  prochain  is  to  be 
found  in  song.  The  constructive 
and  destructive  forces  of  love  and 
fight  have  been,  perhaps,  about 
equally  celebrated  in  rhyme. 
Both  are  bom  of  the  violent  pas- 
sions of  humanity,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  ingenious  poet  to  in- 
crease them.  Sometimes  the  mar- 
tial singer  celebrates  patriotism. 
It  is  not  his  cue  to  remember  that 
a  good  patriot  must  needs  be  often 
the  enemy  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
This  sort  of  song  recalls  the 
Horaces  of  P.  Comeille : 

'  Mourir  pour  le  pays  est  nn  si  digne  sort 
Qa'on  briguenut  en  foole  one  si  b«lle 
Tttval*  [mort— 


The  *  Tarara  1'  by  the  way,  is  seldom 
forgotten.  Another  singer  makes 
the  soldier  believe  he  is  engaged 
in  a  religious  exercise.  The  well- 
known  chant  attributed  to  the 
Kaiser  William, 

^Ten   thousand   Frenchmen  put  to  the 

sword, 
For  all  His  mercies  thank  the  Lord  !* 

is  scarcely  a  parody  on  too  many 
national  war-songs.  Such  songs 
present  us  with  the  Koran  or  the 
sword,  the  Vedas  or  the  sword, 
the  Bible  or  the  sword;  always 
the  same  monotonous  alternative. 
Another  singer  introduces  family 
ties.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
every  battle  one  side  fights  to 
preserve  its  altars  and  homes, 
while  the  other  serves  a  tyrant 
and  a  murderer  solely  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  Another  introduces 
the  hope  of  profit.  'Worlds  of 
wealth  and  worlds  of  wives  are 
the  hardy  Tartarus  prize,'  says  a 
song  of  Kemble.  Whether  the 
'  worlds  of  wives'  are  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  attraction 
of  the  '  worlds  of  wealth'  is,  of 
course,  for  the  'hardy  Tartar'  to 
consider.  Another  employs  pride 
and  ambition  as  its  promoter  of 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  of 
battle  and  murder  and  sudden 
death.  The  soldier  is  attired  in 
red  cloth,  at  so  much  per  yard, 
fjEU^es  right^bout-lefb,  and  inconti- 
nently marches  off  to  glory.  If 
he  dies  his  grave  is  watered  by 
the  tears  of  a  world.  The  steel 
cap  and  breastplate,  the  sword 
and  the  plume,  has  each  its  several 
stanza.  No  wonder  that  the  war- 
rior '  bums  with  conquest  to  be 
downed,'   as  Ame   says  in  his 
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'Tired  Soldier/  when  we  add  to 
all  these  seductions  the  never- 
fedling  spur  of  feminine  beauty. 
*  Let  no  pretty  girl,'  says  the  en- 
thusiastic Komer,  'kiss  the  fel- 
low who  refuses  to  be  a  fighter  T 
Battle-songs  innumerable  have 
this  inspired  utterance  for  their 
motivo.  Other  songs  there  are 
which  content  themselves  with 
insulting  the  enemy  by  every  va- 
riety of  expression  of  abuse.  In 
a  heap  oi  Battle  BaJlada^  about  the 
time  of  ITapoleon's  apogee,  that 
brave  and  wise  commander  is 
stigmatised,  in  exceedingly  bad 
verse,  as  a  mischievous,  cruel,  ty- 
rannical, hell-bom  dog,  who  kills 
his  own  subjects  like  pigs,  and 
murders  the  wives  and  children 
of  others.  He  is  a  foe  to  religion 
and — a  Mahometan  !  He  is  the 
last  and  worst  plague  of  Egypt. 
He  is  the  vile  Corsican  butcher 
who  dosed  his  own  crew.  He  is 
a  fugitive  renegade,  an  insatiable 
monster  of  cruelty  and  ambition, 
an  eternal  enemy  to  the  repose 
and  happiness  of  all  manHnd. 
And  so  on,  ad  nauseam. 

As  might  be  well  expected, 
there  is  in  battle-songs  that  fre- 
quent disregard  of  prosaic  mean- 
ing which  distinguishes  some  of 
the  highest  poetic  effort.  One 
poet  speaks  of  his  hero  'setting 
true  steel  in  the  gore  of  his  foes ' 
— a  Sibylline  expression,  which, 
perhaps,  is  less  easily  explained 
than  felt.  Another  tells  us  that  a 
soldier^s  life  is  a  *  very  merry,  hey- 
down-derry  sort  of  life  enough.' 
Here  the  epithet  '  hey -down - 
derry '  quaintly  illustrates  the 
author's  meaning.  But  this  is 
nothing  to  a  song  of  Golman's, 
which  deserves  entire  quotation 
£rom  its  artless  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion, its  animating  fiowof  numbers, 
its  lucid  and  intelligent  expres- 
sion, its  admirable  imitation  of  the 
sounds  of  martial  music,  and  its 
reverent  solemnity  of  conclusion, 
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which  represents  its  hero  entering 
that  awful  land  of  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death : 

'WHATS  A  VALIANT  HERO? 

(O.  OOLMAK.) 

What's  a  valiant  hero  ? 
Beat  the  drum, 
He*U  come. 

Bow  de  dow,  Ac. 
Kothing  does  he  fear,  0 ! 

Risks  his  lif  e. 

While  the  fife, 
Twittle,  twittle,  twero! 
Row  de  dow,  de  dow, 
Twittle,  twittle,  twero. 

Havoc  splits  his  ear,  O !  Groans  abound, 
trumpets  sound,  Rantan  tan  ta  rero,  twittle, 
twittle,  twero.  Then  the  scars  he*ll  bear, 
O I  Muskets  roar,  small  shot  pour.  Rat- 
a-tat  too  tero,*  pop  pop  pop,  twittle, 
twittle,  twero.  What  orrngs  up  the  rear, 
O!  In  comes  death,  stops  his  breath, 
good-bye,  valiant  hero,  Twittle,  twittle, 
rat-a-tat,  Pop  pop  pop,  row  de  dow,'  Acf 

The  rival  demands  of  love  and 
what  is  known  as  glory  produce 
a  series  of  interesting  situations, 
whereof  the  dramatic  poets  of 
warfare  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves.  Duty  calls  and 
the  damsel  cries.  The  echo  of 
the  clarion  puts  an  end  to  amorous 
clippings,  the  roll  of  the  drum  to 
the  lovers*  ravings.  Hot  tears  are 
left  in  haste  for  hotter  cannon- 
balls,  and  burning  bosoms  for 
still  more  burning  mortars.  A 
thousand  interesting  incidents,  in 
as  many  songs,  diversify  the  strife 
between  public  honour  and  pri- 
vate predilection,  between  civil 
fondness  and  military  fame.  Here 
the  lover  consoles  himself  with, 
exemplary  confidence  and  modesty, 
by  assuring  his  love  that,  though 
*  glory's  call'  divides  them  on. 
earth,  'in  blissful  realms  above' 
they  shall  be  ever  united.  There* 
the  lady  utters  a  fervent  prater  to 
Heaven  to  have  her  suitor  safe 
home  again ;  but,  finding  her  prayer 

*  One  copy  reads  rero,  but  tero  seems 
morepathetic 

f  Tiie  printer  has  spoilt  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  song  b}'  presenting  it  thus. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  matter  was 
not  weighty  enough  to  justify  a  larger 
consumption  of  space^ 

UM 
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difliegaided,  soon  consolee  henelf, 
after  the  flaaliion  of  her  sex,  by 
marrying  some  one  else. 

The  song  known  as  General 
Wolfe's  is  a  fair  type  of  the 
sentiments  and  expression  of  that 
vast  number  of  so-called  patriotic 
songs,  which  connect  courage  with 
cognac,  and  recommend  strong 
drmk  to  drown  all  the  sorrows  of 
reflective  thought  In  this  song 
the  almighty  panacea  is  the  wine- 
goblet  : 

'  How  stands  the  ^lass  around? 
Let  mirth  and  wine  abound; 
Drink  on  and  lefs  be  J0II7,  boys.' 

For  those  unfortunate  ones  who 
have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains 
for  drinking — for  those  who  are 
averse  to  alcoholic  stimulant,  or 
incapable  of  taking  it  without 
subsequent  illness — no  aid  against 
the  attacks  of  melancholy  is  here 
provided.  But  for  the  rest,  a  cure 
of  all  their  discomforts  is  to  be 
found  in  *a  bottle  and  a  kind 
landlady.*  Thus,  the  song  says 
in  its  last  stanza,  are  those  boys 
whom  the  next  campaign  will  not 
send  to  heaven  to  be  consoled  on 
earth. 

Other  songs  there  are — whose 
name  is  legion — which  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  soldier,  chiefly  by 
a  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
same  idea  in  the  same  words,  that 
merriment  is  to  be  met  with  in 
martial  music.  The  following 
sample  is  by  £.  Knight : 

*  Merry  sounds  the    dram,   and   merry 

sounds  the  fife. 
And  merry,  boys,  merry,  boys,  is  the 

soldier's  life ; 
Merry,  merry,  merry,  boys,  is  the  sol- 

dier*s  life. 
For  merry  sounds  the  drum,  boys,  and 

merry  sounds  the  fife.* 

And  SO  on.  One  is  naturally 
tempted  to  ask  the  need,  unless 
the  author  of  the  lyric  had  him- 
self some  hidden  misgivings  about 
the  militaiy  merriment,  of  this 
'damnable  iteration.'    Songs  of 


this  sample  strive  to  banish  a 
certain  natural  uneaainess,  not 
fear—^br,  as  one  of  them  says,  or 
rather  sings,  with  equal  trath, 
melody,  and  modesty, 

*  No  British  heart  a  foreign  foe  e*er  f eaz^ ' 

— by  cymbals,  trumpets,  sackbuis, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  music. 

Many  songs  ring  the  changes 
upon  fietme — £une  which  is  so 
seldom  justly  won,  and  lasts  for 
80  short  a  while.  But  the  songs 
almost  with  one  accord  promise 
this  slippery  possession  to  eveiy 
private:  such  antitheses  are  fre- 
quent as  '  a  brave  soldier's  death, 
is  the  Ufe  of  his  name ;'  '  he  who 
falls  in  the  field  lives  in  story.' 

*  Story*  is  a  rare  word,  by  the  way, 
but  it  is  a  convenient  rhyme  for 
'glory.'  How  fax  these  poetic  utter- 
ances coincide  with  prosaic  fact  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider. 
Most  readers'  memory  will  recur 
to  Byron's  Grose — '  I  knew  a  man 
whose  loss  was  printed  Grove, 
although  his  name  was  Grose' — 
and  yet  this  unfortunate  and 
fortunate  man  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  mere  private. 

One  song  promises  the  warrior 
that  women  will '  shed  a  tear'  for 
him,  if  he  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  a  steel  bayonet  twisted 
through  him.  Another,  that  in  a 
like  case  the  poet  'will  breathe  a 
lay'  for  him,  which,  if  it  resemble 
the  lay  containing  the  promise, 
must  assuredly  communicate  an  ad- 
ditional bitterness  to  death.  Fame 
after  all  is  a  doubtful  advantage, 
but  how  nearly  approaching  to  a 
satirist  is  that  songster  who  tells 
the  simple  soldier  that  his  deeds 
shall '  appear  recorded  on  the  front 
of  day ' — ^the  simple  soldier  who, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  thousand,  dies  ne- 
glected and  forgotten  in  a  ditch  ! 

The  fashionable  notoriety  into 
which  Turkey  and  Eussia  have 
emerged  out  of  a  happy  oblivion 
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daring  the  past  year  of  their  inter- 
necine hatred  renders  necessary, 
if  possible,  in  an  article  on  war- 
songs,  some  mention  of  those  of 
both  these  countries.  But  the 
chapter  on  the  former  must  bear 
no  slight  resemblance  to  the 
famous  chapter  on  snakes  in 
Horrebow's  Naiural  History  of 
Iceland: 

*  Chap.  LXXIL  Coneemina  8nake», — 
No  makes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  whole  island.' 

Ko  war-songs  of  any  kind  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
whole  of  Turkestan.  It  is  true 
that  certain  aoi-disant  Turkish 
national  songs  are  to  be  found, 
but  they  are  translations  or  adap- 
tations generally  of  French  or 
Italian  poetry.  Both  these  people 
have  sufficient  military  enthusiasm 
to  supply  with  songs,  not  only 
themselves,  but  any  other  nation 
that  may  demand  them.  Victor 
Hugo's  Turkish  March  is  a  sample 
of  these  exotic  growths. 

Of  the  war-songs  of  Bussia, 
says  Mr.  Balston,  to  whom  the 
reader  is  indebted  for  the  suc- 
ceeding translations,  many  refer 
to  the  wars  with  Sweden,  as  that 
in  which  a  General  Sheremetef 
chases  the  Swedish  commandant 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  Dorpat ; 
and  another  in  which  a  girl  tells 
her  mother  of  a  dream  wMch  pre- 
sented to  her  a  steep  hill,  on  which 
was  a  white  stone,  and  on  the 
stone  a  cytisus,  and  on  the  cytisus 
a  purple  eagle,  and.  in  the  eagle's 
claws  a  black  crow.  The  mother 
explain]^  the  dream : 

^The  steep  hill  is  stone-bnilt  Moekra, 
The  white  stone  is  our  Kreml  Gorod, 
The  cytisus  is  the  Kremlin  palace. 
The  purple  eagle  is  our  father  the  ortho- 
dox Tsar, 
And  the  black  crow  is  the  Swedish  kine. 
Oni  Gosudar  will  conquer  the  Swedish 

land, 
And  the  king  himMlf  will  lead  into  cap- 
tivity.' 

The  Russian  songs   are  more 


often  tender  with  the  pathos  of 
truth  than  fervid  with  patriotic 
fire.  Such  a  song  as  the  follow- 
ing would  be  of  little  service  in 
recruiting  a  regiment.  A  young 
conscript  enrolled  among  the  im- 
perial dragoons  laments  thus, 
while  his  long  locks  Dedl  under 
the  official  shears: 

'  Not  for  my  black  curls  do  I  monm, 
But  I  mourn  for  my  own  home. 
In  my  home  are  three  sorrows, 
And  the  first  sorrow  is — 
I  hare  parted  from  my  father  and  mother, 
From  my  father  and  from  my  mother, 
From  my  young  wife, 
From  my  orphaned  boys, 
From  my  little  childrau* 

In  another  song  one  of  the  sol- 
diers is  followed  by  his  weeping 
sweetheart.  He  consoles  her  with 
that  sad  consolation  which  Mephis- 
topheles  oilers  to  Faust  in  the 
case  of  Marguerite,  *Sie  est  nuM 
die  ersfe:* 

*  Not  thou  alone  art  unhappy ; 
I  also,  the  bold  youth,  am  sad, 
Going  to  a  far-off  land — 
To  an  unknown  far-off  land 
Do  I  go  in  the  sendee  of  the  Oosndar.* 

The  Russian  battle-songs  are 
mostly  mournful.  The  inspira- 
tion of  music,  the  means  of  gain, 
the  hope  of  glory,  the  intoxica- 
tion of  woman's  love,  cannot  wipe 
from  the  mind  of  the  Sclav  the 
ever-present  possibility  of  a  pain- 
ful death,  in  the  midst  of  many  of 
his  dying  friends,  roUing  in  an- 
guish on  a  bloody  field,  where  the 
last  sight  of  his  eyes  is  his  flam- 
ing home,  the  last  sound  in  his 
ears  the  cries  of  his  wife  and 
family  abandoned  amidst  its  ruins. 
If  they  weep  not  for  the  loss  of 
hair,  of  home,  of  parents,  of  chil- 
dren, or  of  sweethearts,  they  may 
still  weep  for  the  loss  of  an  em- 
peror: 

'  Bv  the  tomb  of  the  emperor 

A  young  sergeant  prayed  to  God, 
Weeping  the  while,  as  a  hver  flows, 
For  the  recent  death  of  the  emperor. 
The  emperor  Peter  the  First. 
And  thus  amid  his  sobs  he  spake : 
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**  Split  asunder,  O  damp  mother  Eaxtfa ; 
On  all  four  sidei 


Open,  ye  coffin  planks ; 
UnroU,  O 


brocade  of  eold ; 
And  do  thon  arise,  awake^  Gosadar/*'  kc. 

The  present  Rossian  army  is 
said  to  be  very  scantily  supplied 
"with  bands,  and  the  men  march 
to  the  sound  of  music  and  words  of 
their  own  composition.  Apropos 
of  Russian  war-songs,  a  witty  Ame- 
rican once  said,  that  when  a  man 
had  been  compelled  to  listen  to  a 
Russian  melody  he  would  certainly 
be  exceedingly  anxious  to  fight 
somebody,  even  if  he  had  to  walk 
a  thousand  miles  to  find  him.  If 
Russian  songs  really  produce  this 
inspiriting  effect,  they  must  be  of 
a  character  very  widely  removed 
from  those  which  Mr.  Ralston  has 
cited  as  samples  of  military  an- 
thems. 

Theodor  Kdmer  was  bom  at 
Dresden  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipsic,  and  composed 
several  plays  and  poems.  His 
plays  show  larger  knowledge  of 
the  theatre  than  of  the  heart.  His 
poems  are  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception versions  with  more  or  less 
Jioriture  of  the  familiar  apoph- 
thegm of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar, 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori.  This  sentiment  he  sup- 
ports and  strengthens  by  a  liberal 
addition  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

'  Stirb  wackres  Yolk  1  fur  Gott 
und  Yaterland !'  is  the  burden  of 
most  of  what  are  considered  his 
master-pieces.  He  prays  G^d  to 
forget  any  poltroon  who  fears  to 
make  a  just  cause  fecund  with  his 
blood.  When  Germany  rose  against 
Napoleon  in  1813,  this  juvenile 
Tyrtaeus,  with  his  falchion  in  one 
hand  and  his  fiddle  in  the  other, 
fought  under  Lutzow.  On  the 
25th  of  August  Lutzow's  chasseurs, 
in  pursuit  of  the  French,  reached 
a  little  wood  near  Rosenberg  about 
nightfall.  Here,  seated  by  the 
bivouac  fire,  Komer  composed  his 


famous  SchwertliedoTS'woTd'Soiigt 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  German  *  Rule  Britannia*  or 
'Marseillaise.'  The  unfortunate 
poet  was,  in  the  next  morning's 
battle,  smitten  by  a  ball,  and 
died  without  a  word.  The  whole 
song — a  somewhat  lengthy  one, 
of  which,  preferring  what  has 
been  called  a  'literary  murder' 
to  a  literary  maiming,  we  have 
here  given  a  prose  analysis — 
is  no  short  one,  containing  more 
than  a  dozen  stanzas.  Notwith- 
standing this  inherent  difficulty, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  committed 
to  memory  on  the  night  of  its  crea- 
tion by  the  whole  army,  and  to 
have  inspired  every  soldier  with 
ardour  in  the  morning  sortie.  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
wherein  the  sword  and  its  owner 
are  the  two  interlocutors.  The 
owner  commences  the  conversa- 
tion by  asking  his  sword  the  rea- 
son of  its  heitres  BUnken  or  clear 
glitter.  The  sword  answers,  not 
without  courtesy,  that  it  beams 
with  delight  at  belonging  to  so 
brave  an  owner.  The  owner  tells 
the  sword  that  he  looks  on  it 
'  in  the  light  of  an  affianced  bride. 
The  sword,  with  feminine  delicacy, 
wishes  at  once  to  know  the  wed- 
ding-day.    The  owner  answers : 

*  The  tmmpet's  festal  warning 
Tells  that  red  bridal  morning ; 
Under  the  cannon's  din 

I  take  my  darling  in.' 

i.e.  to  the  church  in  the  tropical, 
but  in  the  literal  sense  to  the 
battle.  The  sword,  with  a  woman's 
impatience,  replies : 

*  O  blessedest  entwining ! 
I  tarry  here  a-pining. 

O  bridegroom,  take  thou  me ! 
My  bride*s-wreath  waits  for  thee.* 

In  the  r^xt  stanzas  the  sword  is 
represents  I  r\8  clattering  in  its 
sheath  with  anger  at  the  non-ful- 
filment of  the  promise  of  marriage. 
It  is  advised  to  bide  for  a  little 
space  in  its  narrow  virgin  bower. 
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But  the  sword  expresseB  its  anxiety 
to  enter  the  fair  love-garden,  full  of 
blood-red  roses  and  of  the  blown 
blossoms  of  death.  The  owner  is 
at  last  overcome  by  the  sword's 
importunity,  and  takes  his  atigen 
Weide — his  *  eye's  pasture-ground/ 
his  iron  bride,  into  his  paternal 
mansion.  'Take/  says  Kdmer,in 
the  concluding  address  to  his  coun- 
trymen,  '  take,  if  your  hearts  be 
cold,  such  a  bride  into  your  own 
arms  to  warm  them.  Her  who  once 
stole  tender  glances  of  love  at  your 
left  God  has  now  set  on  your  right 
side  to  be  your  wife  in  tiie  £ice  of 
all  men.  Therefore  press  close  to 
your  lips  your  bride's  iron  mouth, 
all  aglow  with  the  fire  of  affection, 
and  damned  be  every  one  who  for- 
sakes her !  Now  let  our  darling 
sing,  and  bright  sparks  leap  round 
her  in  the  first  gray  glimmer  of  our 
marriage  mom  !* 

Each  of  the  stanzas  concludes 
with  a  '  Hurrah  T  and  with  each 
'  Hurrah  I*  comes  a  strident  accom- 
paniment of  clanking  and  clashing 
swords  whenever  this  song  is  sung 
in  Germany. 

The  words  and  music  of  the 
'  MarseillaiBe'  have  been  attributed 
to  a  certain  Bouget  de  Lille.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1760, 
and  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
lawyer.  In  April  1792,  so  runs 
the  story,  just  after  the  French 
had  deckled  war  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  De  Lille  happened  to  be  in 
garrison  at  Strasburg.  The  mayor 
of  that  town  invited  him  to  dinner. 
The  conversation  chanced  on  mili- 
tary matters,  and  De  Lille,  who 
was  known  to  have  a  turn  for  music 
and  poetry,  was  asked  by  one  of 
the  guests  to  compose  something 
suitable  for  the  political  occasion. 
De  Lille,  excited  by  the  dinner, 
and  complimented  by  the  demand, 
took  his  fiddle  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  quarters,  and  produced 
what  Ulbach  calls  Hhe  eternal 
poem  of  the  great  apogee  of  the 


Bevolution.'  It  was  originally 
known  as  the  '  Hymne  des  Mar- 
seillais.'  liice  Kdmer's  Sword- 
Song,  it  was  immediately  learned 
by  heart  by  everybody.  Also  like 
Komer^s  Swoid-Song,  or  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  it  grew  up,  as  we 
see,  in  a  single  night  Not  to  sing 
it  was  a  disgrace ;  to  be  ignorant  of 
it  was  almost  a  crime.  It  con- 
tained at  first  only  six  stanzas,  but 
at  least  a  dozen  more  have  been 
added  at  odd  times  by  other  pa- 
triots. Of  these  one  only  seems 
deserving  of  remembrance.  It  is 
known  as  the  'Strophe  des  En- 
fiGuits:' 

'  Nona  entrerons  daxis  la  eairitee 
Qiund  DOS  atD^  n'y  seront  plus ; 
Nous  y  trouTerons  lear  poossi^re 
Et  la  trace  de  leurt  vertns.  (hi$) 
Bien  moina  jaloax  de  lenr  snrrirre 
Qae  de  partaser  lear  cercaeil, 
Nona  aurons  Te  sablime  or^eil 
De  1«8  venger,  ou  de  lee  Boivre. 
Auz  armes,  citoyena !'  Ac. 

De  Lille  was  in  his  later  yean 
twice  sent  to  prison,  and  being  re- 
duced to  the  most  sordid  poverty, 
was  obliged  to  translate  Engli^ 
books,  write  prefaces  to  order,  and 
do  other  literary  hack  labour  to 
support  life.  A  little  before  his 
death,  when  the  greater  part  of 
glory's  gilt  and  life's  tinsel  had  been 
for  him  worn  away  by  the  hand  of 
time,  he  was  '  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honour.'  Several  pen- 
sions also  were  conferred  upon 
him,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  paid,  when 
most  of  the  passions  which  money 
can  gratify  had  been  long  extin- 
guished in  him  by  age.  He  died 
in  1836.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  essays,  idyls,  songs,  and 
dramas,  among  which  last  is  a 
literary  curiosity  called  Macbeth^ 
a  lyricid  tragedy  in  three  acts. 

But  not  without  a  rival  is  the 
honour  of  the  'Marseillaise'  as- 
cribed to  Bouget  de  lille.  An- 
other story  t^  us  that  both 
words  and  music  were  conununi- 
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cated  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  to 
a  body  of  yolimteers  of  Marseilles 
one  afternoon  while  they  were 
patrolling  the  streets  of  their  na- 
tive town  in  all  the  panopoly  of 
war. 

'Partant  ponr  la  Syrie'  was 
composed  by  the  Count  A.  de  La- 
borde.  Under  the  Second  Em- 
pire it  was  the  national  batUe- 
song,  the  patriotic  hymn  par  ex- 
cellence. It  consists  of  four 
stanzas,  which  recount  how  the 
young  and  brave  Dunois,  on  the 
eve  of  an  expedition  against  the 
infidels  in  Syria,  prayed  to  the 
holy  Virgin  for  her  blessing,  de- 
siring modestly  to  marry  la  plus 
belle,  and  to  be  himself  le  plus 
vaillant.  In  the  midst  of  the 
battle  this  prayer  is  repeated.  On 
his  return  his  master  compliments 
Dunois  as  the  *  Son  of  Victory/ 
and  requests  him  to  marry  his 
daughter  Isabelle  without  delay, 
for  she  is  la  plus  belle,  and  he, 
Dunois,  is  leplus  vaillant.  In;the 
last  stanza  Dunois  enters  into 
that  hazardous  engagement  which, 
according  to  the  author,  can  alone 
make  man  happy,  and  everybody 
in  the  church  cries  out^ 

'  Amour  k  la  plus  belle, 
Honnenr  an  plus  yaillant* 

The  Danish  national  war-song 
is  known  as  the  Song  of  Dane- 
brog.  Danebrog  is  the  name  of 
a  flag  with  a  white  cross,  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  fell  from  heaven  at  the 
prayer  of  Waldemar  IL,  and  in- 
sured the  victory  to  his  flying 
soldiers. 

*  Float  bravely  over  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic,  O  Danebrog,  red  as 
blood  !  Night  shall  not  hide  thy 
shine;  the  thunderbolt  has  not 
destroyed  thee ;  thou  hast  floated 
over  the  heroes  fallen  into  the 
bosom  of  death ;  thy  white  cross 
has  lifted  to  the  skies  the  name  of 
Denmark. 


*  Fallen  from  heaven,  O  sacred 
relic  of  the  Danes !  Thither  hast 
thou  carried  heroes  such  as  this 
world  has  seldom  seen.  So  long 
as  renown  shall  run  by  land  and 
sea,  so  long  as  the  Scandinavian 
haq>  shall  sound,  thy  glory  shall 
not  die !' 

The  chant  is  too  long  already, 
perhaps,  for  the  reader's  patience. 
It  goes  on  to  celebrate  a  Juul,  a 
certain  Danish  admiral,  a  Tor- 
denskjold,  a  Hvitfeld,  and  many 
others,  most  remarkable  and  glo- 
rious men  every  one  of  them,  of 
whom  the  English  reader  is  little 
likely  ever  to  have  heard  even  the 
names. 

The  conclusion  is : 

*  Flatly  unfold  thy  colours  over 
the  Danish  coast,  on  the  coast 
of  Jadin,  and  in  barbarous  lands  I 
LiBten  to  the  voice  of  the  waves ; 
it  celebrates  thy  praises  and  the 
glory  of  thy  defendera  Those 
who  remain  to  thee  swell  with 
pride  at  thy  name,  and  wish  to 
meet  death  in  thy  honour.  March 
then  over  the  seas.  Until  the  cui- 
rasses of  the  north  are  burst  in 
pieces,  until  every  Danish  heart 
be  dead,  thou  shalt  not  go 
alone.' 

The  Italian  war-song  of  '48  in 
Italy  was  the  song  of  Godfredo 
Mameli. 

^Italian  brethren,  Italy  has 
awaked  and  girded  her  head  witk 
the  helm  ofScipio.  Where  is  Vic- 
tory? Let  it  offer  unto  her  its 
hair,  for  God  created  it  the  ser- 
vant of  Eome. 

'Ages  have  we  been  mocked 
and  trodden  down,  because  we  are 
not  a  people,  because  we  are  di- 
vided. Let  a  single  banner^  one 
hope,  gather  us  together ;  the  horn 
of  fusion  has  now  sounded. 

'Let  us  unite  in  love.  Love 
and  union  reveal  unto  people  the 
paths  of  the  Lord  I  Let  us  swear 
to  free  our  native  soil :  united  for 
God,  who  can  conquer  us  9 
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'From  the  Alps  to  Sicily, 
'whereyer  Ib  Legnano,  every  man 
baa  the  heart  and  the  hand  of 
Ferruccio.  The  children  of  Italy 
call  themselyes  Ballilla;  the  sound 
of  every  bell  has  sounded  the 
vespers. 

*  Bought  swords  are  but  bend- 
ing reeds.  Already  the  eagle  of 
Austria  has  lost  her  feathers  ;  it 
has  drunk  the  blood  of  Italy,  with 
the  Cossack  the  Polish  blood,  but 
it  has  burnt  its  heart' 

To  every  verse  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing burden : 

*  Let  UB  bind  ourselves  together  in  cohorts, 
Let  us  be  readj  for  death;  Italy  has 
called  as !' 

Mameli  was  a  friend  of  Maz- 
zini,  who  bears  this  high  testi- 
mony to  his  character,  *  Era  im- 
poisible  vederlo  e  non  amarlo,' 
Graribaldi  also  spoke  highly  of  him 
as  a  soldier.  Like  Komer  he 
seems  to  have  passed  his  short 
life  between  singing  and  fighting. 
He  died  a  little  over  twenty,  of 
a  wound  in  one  of  his  legs.  He 
wrote  several  poems,  some  of 
which  show  considerable  talent. 
These  are  distinguished  by  a  com- 
bination, as  rare  as  it  is  desirable, 
of  energy  and  sweetness.  But  of 
him,  as  Goethe  wrote  in  his  Tar- 
quatOy  it  may  be  said, 

*  Wo  dn  das  Genie  erblickst^ 
Erblickst  da  aach  zagleich  die  Martir- 
krone.* 

The  Garibaldian  Hymn  is  the 
composition  of  Mercantini,  of 
whom  little  is  known.  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  songs  more 
or  less  of  a  military  character, 
with  a  motto  from  Leopaidi: 
*  God  grant  my  blood  may  be  a  fire 
in  Italian  bosoms  !' 

The  following  is  a  succinct  sy- 
nopsis of  it : 

^The  tombs  open  and  the  dead 
rise — all  our  martyrs,  with  sword 
in  hand  and  laurelled  hair,  the 
flame  and  name  of  Italy  in  their 
heart     The  land  of  flower  and 


song  shall  be  again  the  land  of 
arms.  Italy  will  admit  no  more 
strangers  and  tyrants ;  a  German 
stick  cannot  tame  her.  Italy's 
houses  are  her  own ;  those  of  Ger- 
many are  on  the  Danube.  Ger- 
many has  devastated  Italy's  fields 
and  stolen  her  bread.  Her  sons 
she  will  yet  keep  for  herself. 
Arms  are  to  be  ready  and  tongues 
mute ;  the  fetce  only  is  to  be  shown 
to  the  enemy,  who  will  quickly  fly 
beyond  the  mountains  if  Italians 
have  one  thought  only — Italy 
if  her  hundred  cities  be  one 
alone  I  Garibaldi  will  raise  the  cry 
"AlC  armi/"  if  the  enemy  attempt 
the  shoulders  of  the  Alps.  The 
pride  of  the  impious  is  for  ever 
fallen ;  the  Eing  enters  the  Cam- 
pidoglio  to  cry  "  Viva  V  Italia  P 
The  Seine  and  the  Thames  salute 
and  honour  the  ancient  lady  who 
reassumes  her  reign.  Content  with 
her  realm  among  islands  and 
mountains,  she  threatens  only 
the  fronts  of  tyrants.  Wherever  a 
tyrant  strikes  the  people  her  sons 
will  come  forth  by  land  and  sea  !' 

The  burden  %  '  Get  out  of 
Italy,  get  out,  for  it  is  time ;  get 
out  of  Italy,  get  out,  0  stranger !' 
The  whole  song  is  composed  in 
the  most  ordinary  and  familiar 
terms  of  daily  life. 

The  well-known  American  song 
'Hail  Columbia!'  was  written 
by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  who  died 
at  Philadelphia  in  1842.  In  the 
celebrated  case  of  Bush  v,  Cobbett 
he  was  the  leading  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  But  he  is  chiefly 
famous  for  his  '  Hail  Columbia !' 
which  was  written  in  1798,  at  the 
request  of  an  actor  named  Fox,  to 
be  sung  at  his  benefit.  The  poem 
is  not  remarkable  for  originality 
of  sentiment  or  energy  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  cause  of  its  popularity. 

It  is  to  a  certain  F.  S.  Key  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion that 
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*  The  star-sptngled  banner  in  triumph  doth 

wave 
0*er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  bnvei' 

Key  also  was  more  of  a  lawyer 
than  a  poet.  This  popular  national 
lyric  was  inspired  and  partially 
composed  while  the  author  was 
detained  in  the  British  fleets  dur- 
ing the  bomhardment  of  Fort 
McHenry  near  Baltimore,  of  which 
Key  was  an  anxious  and  of  course 
interested  witness. 

'Hule  Britannia'  is  said  to  have 
Leen  written  by  Thomson,  the 
author  of  the  Seasons^  but  more 
probably  belongs  to  Mallet,  who 
joined  with  him  in  writing  Alfred^ 
a  masque  in  which  the  song  first 
appeared.  Southey  refers  to  this 
well-known  ode  as  the  political 
hymn  of  England,  '  so  long  as  she 
maintains  her  political  power.' 
The  sentiments  contained  in  it 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  among 
the  swarm  of  battle-songs  any 
with  more  martial  spirit  than 
that  about  the  drummer-boy,  com- 
posed by  O'Eeefe.  This  song  re- 
presents a  mere  child,  seduced  by 
a  sergeant's  shilling,  a  philibeg, 
dirk,  and  blue  bonnet,  longing  to 
begin  the  slaughter. 

'  Cat,  slash,  ram,  dam,  O,  glorions  fui  I 
For  a  gun  pop-pop  change  my  little  pop- 
gun P 

says  this  excellent  infant,  adding 
afterwards,  with  a  polite  oath,  that 
he  will  commence  his  career  of 
future  dissipation  by  kissing  the 
wife  of  his  landlord  wherever  he 
may  be  quartered.  With  this 
song  may  be  contrasted  Camp- 
bell's '  Soldier's  Dream ;'  in  which 
— amongst  the  weary  and  wound- 
ed— a  soldier  dreams,  lying  on 
his  straw  pallet,  of  his  pleasant 
country  home,  where  the  shrill 
fife  is  exchanged  for  the  voice  of 
the  lark  rising  at  daybreak  from 
the  fallow,  and  the  rolling  drum 
for  the  boom  of  the  bittern  among 


the  marshes.  The  distant  bleat- 
ing of  goats  browsing  on  the 
mountain  •  side  and  the  cries  of 
the  corn-reapers  in  the  field  fill 
up  the  peaceful  concert,  which  ho 
listens  to  by  the  side  of  the  never- 
failing  affectionate  wife  and  little 
ones.  In  conclusion,  however, 
the  war-broken  soldier  wishes  he 
was  well  out  of  the  glorious  fight 

Kot  inferior  in  its  general  tone, 
and  sometimes  superior  to  Camp- 
bell's 'Soldier^s  Dream'  in  pass- 
ages of  rare  poetic  excellence,  is  a 
song  called  the  '  Eetuming  Ban- 
ner,' written  by  Hervey  in  1856, 
at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war. 

Thomas  Kibble  Hervey  was 
bom,  in  the  last  years  of  the  last 
century,  at  Paisley.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
was  intended  for  the  bar.  But 
the  brawling  courts  and  dusty 
purlieus  of  the  law  delighted  him 
not ;  he  preferred  the  serene  lite- 
rary seclusion  of  an  editorship, 
and  for  some  time  held  that  of  the 
Atlienamm.  Acting  in  this  capa- 
city, he  distinguished  himself  by 
much  incisive  criticism  and  no 
littleintelligible verse.  His  Mends, 
who  considered  him  capable  of 
attaining  the  highest  legal  hon- 
ours, held  his  life  Jo  be  a  tn^ 
manqide.  He  died  in  1859.  His 
song  of  the  '  Eetuming  Banner'  is 
almost  singularly  £ree  from  the 
well-worn  topics  of  fame  and  gain. 
The  eramhe  repetita  of  love  and 
music,  which  kills  the  reader,  is 
not  to  be  found  here.  There  is 
not,  as  in  many  battle-songs,  any 
pretence  of  religion,  in  which  the 
groom  and  the  lord  are  alike  inte- 
rested. This  engaging  lyric  is 
equally  void  of  overweening  pa- 
triotic vanity  and  vulgar  hyper- 
trophied  sentiment.  It  is  as  little 
likely  as  the  *  Soldier's  Dream'  to 
occupy  permanently  a  place  among 
English  battle-songs ;  it  is  too  full 
ol  mournful  poetic   beauty.    It 
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sings  simply  of  an  old  banner, 
borne  home  by  brave  and  fortu- 
nate heroes  from  the  battlo-field — 
an  old  banner,  soiled  and  torn  and 
ragged,  but  with  a  star  peeping 
through  eyery  rent  in  its  ancient 
folds;  a  rare  roving  old  banner, 
that  has  seen  itself,  as  in  a  mirror, 
reflected  in  many  waters,  and 
which  every  wind  that  blows  about 
this  world  has  waved.  Even  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  floats  in 
the  populous  city 

*  Feeds  freedom  like  a  flower  ;* 

while  in  the  solitude  of  the  wil- 
derness it 

*  FIam  nnheud  on  many  a  coast, 

Where,  but  for  its  lonely  play, 
The  sighing  wind  and  the  sad  sea-wave 
Are  by  themselves  aU  day.' 

So  many  rich  thoughts  are  en- 
shrined in  the.  last  three  stanzas 
that  they  merit  entire  quota- 
tion: 

*  Our  flag  was  old — that  stiU  is  yoong— • 

Like  the  stars  by  which  it  steered. 
When  first  in  the  East,  with  its  deserto 

The  crescent  sign  appeared ; 
And  ages  long  since  the  Lion-heart 

By  uie  brave  old  banner  stood. 
Where  the  Western  horde  on  the  Paynim 
poured. 
To  the  or  of  the  rosy  rood. 

That  banner  hath  been  forth  again  1 
We'd  bear  it  to  the  last, 
Though  bat  a  ras[ 
Of  the  good  old  naff 
Hung  flattering  round  tne  mast ! 

Its  crimson  fold,  to  the  breeze  unroUed, 

Makes  yet  a  glorious  tune^ 
When  the  Red-cross  knights  are  moul- 
dered aU 

Who  bayed  the  Moslem  moon. 
On  the  sunny  seas  o*er  which  the^  sailed 

To  the  shffes  on  which  they  died, 
0*er  the  silver  sheen  in  the  standard 

And  theWhite  Gross*  by  its  side. 
Hath  waved  our  suooonring  banner ! 
And  we'd  lift  it  to  the  last, 
Though,  Ac. 

'Twas  a  thousand  yean  smce  the  eagles 
died 
That  flew  so  high  and  far, 
Ere  rose  on  the  world,  o*er  the  distant 
wav^ 
The  flag  of  the  Western  Star. 

*  The  white  cross  is  home  in  the  flag  of 


We  have  eagles  now,  black,  red,  and 
white, 
Bat  none  like  the  birds  of  yore ! 
And  the  Lilies  withered  in  the  field 
Where  bums  the  Tricolor, 
Fast  by  the  tameless  Lions, 
ViThich  we'd  f  oUow  to  the  last. 
Though,*  Ac 

But  in  many  songs  like  these 
the  Cain  element,  as  Coleridge 
would  call  it,  is  kept  too  fre- 
quently in  the  background.  They 
seem  absolutely  devoid  of  all  mili- 
tary enthusiasm.  They  form  a 
Junius  siccus,  a  collection  of  dried 
sapless  specimens.  They  are  dead 
to  all  sense  of  high  martial 
feeling,  and  even  to  a  decent 
respect  for  simple  patriotism  and 
natural  courage.  Such  lines  pro- 
ceed firom  a  heart  drenched  in  the 
Idle  Lake,  in  the  loathsome 
waters  of  cowardice.  They  might 
have  been  written  by  one  who 
has  entertained  the  silly  aigu- 
ments  which  endeavour  to  show 
war  to  be  unchristian.  As  if 
everybody  did  not  know  that  it  is 
quite  right  for  bodies  of  men  to  do 
what  is  quite  wrong  for  an  indivi- 
dual ;  that  killing  our  enemies  in 
battle  is  quite  consistent  with 
loving  them  elsewhere ;  that  our 
duties  to  respect  the  Sabbath  and 
overcome  evil  with  good  must  yield 
to  what  Paley  has  so  clearly  shown 
to  be  expedient  and  even  neces- 
sary ;  that  Christ's  disarming  Peter 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  national 
engagement ;  that  a  man  may  not 
revenge  his  own  actual  wrongs, 
but  is  bound  to  revenge  with  all 
his  might  even  the  imaginary  in- 
juries offered  to  his  rulers;  that 
only  aggressive  wars  are  unjustifi- 
able, and  that  every  war  in  the 
memory  of  man  has  been  defen- 
sive ;  and  finally,  that  every  war 
is  undertaken  solely  to  promote 
peace  and  good-will  on  earth,  and 
to  hasten  that  period  when  swords 
shall  be  turned  into  ploughshares^ 
and  the  pruning-hook  beaten  out 
of  the  spear.  j.  x. 
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No.  VIL  CANNON-STREET  STATION, 
ft  Song  of  00*1118. 


Gaat,  gray 

Breaks  to-day, 
Wltere  the  mowers  begin  their  reaping ; 

Darkly  gray 

To-day,  to-day 
Dawns  where  London  is  sleeping ; 

Gray,  gray, 

Dewy  and  gray, 
Bising  o'er  meadow  and  hHl ; 

Gray,  gray, 

Misty  and  gray, 
Hiding  the  river  chill. 

Far  away, 

On  moisten'd  clay. 
Bend  crops  in  fertile  ridges ; 

Over  the  Thames  the  shadows  stay, 
And  cling  about  the  bridges. 
On  uplands  acres  of  golden  grain 

Eipe  for  the  sickle  stand ; 
Over  Cannon-street  Bridge  the  workman's  train 
Carries  a  dusty  band : 

Man  and  boy,  man  and  boy. 

Fustian  and  corduroy ; 

Pick  and  axe. 

Hammer  and  tacks, 
Mallet,  chisel,  and  plane ; 

To-day,  to-day, 

Through  the  morning  grayi 
Bashes  the  workman*8  train  : 

*  To-day,  to-day, 

Well  work  as  we  may, 
We*ll  fight  against  want  and  sorrow ;    ■ 

To-day,  to-day,  • 

For  who  can  say 
But  we  may  strike  to-morrow  V 

Eight  o'clock  I 

By  river  and  dock 
The  sun  is  gathering  brightness ; 

The  mists  still  stay 

By  the  arches  gray, 
Though  the  air  is  growing  in  lightness ; 

And  the  bridges  seem 

To  belong  to  a  dream, 
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Based  only  on  fancy  airy ; 

While  their  massive  piexs, 

That  have  stood  for  years, 
Look  but  the  work  of  a  fairy. 

Eight,  eight ! 

And  a  living  freight 
The  train  into  Cannon-street  whirls, 

Clerk  and  porter, 

Bagman  and  sorter. 
And  bevies  of  telegraph-girls. 

Eight,  eight  I 

Not  a  moment  they  wait, 
But  away  to  their  patient  toiling ; 

Women  and  men 

Of  flying  pen, 
Plodding  on,  never  recoiling : 

*  To-day,  to-day. 

To  work  as  we  may, 
To  fight  against  want  and  sorrow ; 

To-day,  to-day. 

For  who  can  say 
But  our  work  may  be  gone  to-morrow  f 

Ten,  ten ! 

The  responsible  men 
Minute  by  minute  is  bringing ; 

And  by  every  train 

Comes  part  of  the  brain 
That  keeps  the  great  City  swinging. 

Ten  o'clock ! 

They  can  send  a  shock 
To  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  nation ; 

Ten  o'cloek ! 

How  ishey  flock 
Under  the  roof  of  the  station  \ 

Fortunes  and  lives 

Of  children  and  wives. 
Of  hard-working  sisters  and  brothers. 

To  make  or  mar 

In  the  ceaseless  war 
They  wage  for  themselves  and  others : 

'  To-day,  to-day. 

To  toil  as  we  may. 
With  loss  or  wealth  for  our  guerdon ; 

For  the  black  hearse  waits 

At  the  platform-gates — 
Waits  for  the  cofQn  and  bmrden. 

To-day,  to-day. 

To  toil  as  we  may. 
To  fight  against  shame  and  sorrow ; 

To-day,  to-day. 

For  who  can  say, 
We  may  fail  or  die  to-morrow  V 


Cannon-street  Station. 

'  Stay,  stay !' 

To-diy,  to-day, 
Where  the  City's  great  heart  ia  beating  j 

'  Stay,  stay  I' 

To-day,  to-day, 
Criea  out  by  ita  moments  fieetiog ; 

To-day,  to-day. 

Whether  sad  or  gay, 
We  irelcoma  the  ireah  moniing  air ; 

To-day,  to-day, 

One  second  ve  itay 
To  join  in  the  City's  prayer; 

To-day,  aa  ve  toea 

From  profit  to  loss, 
'  Domine  diiige  nos ; 
Domine  dirige  noa.'* 

L.  ALLDBmOB. 
•  The  Ci^  motto. 
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Hajj-past  five !  A  loud  knock- 
ing at  GUI  bedroom-door.  It  is 
the  Swiss  porter,  the  only  one  of 
the  two  hundred  denizens  of  our 
hotel  awake  at  this  hour.  He 
was  ordered  to  call  ua  early,  that 
we  might  be  at  St.  Peter's  for  the 
pastoral  music  at  seven.  So  a 
grope  for  the  matches,  a  hasty 
toilet  by  the  scanty  light  of  the 
bougie  ;  we  blow  it  out  and  leave 
our  room,  forgetting  that  gas  is 
not  kept  burning  all  night  through 
in  the  corridors.  We  shall  have 
to  grope  our  way  down  a  long 
passage  and  four  flights  of  stairs 
in  the  dark;  and  if  any  one 
should  chance  to  come —  But  we 
are  already  at  the  top  of  the  fiisb 
flight.  Steps  are  approaching ;  we 
fear  a  collision.  '  Qu>i  va  la  T  We 
are  answered  by  the  well-known 
voice  of  a  Prussian  officer,  bound 
on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves, 
who  comes  at  once  to  the  rescue, 
producing  from  his  pocket  fusees, 
and  leaving  a  grand  illumination 
on  each  landing,  we  descend.  We 
pass  out  beneath  a  clear  frosty 
starlit  sky,  to  walk  for  half  an 
hour  through  the  narrow  streets 
paved  with  little  worn  squares  of 
lava  which  form  the  dismal  ap- 
proach from  the  Spanish  quarter 
to  the  Trastevere.  Noisy  enough 
they  are  by  day,  when  foot-passen- 
gers have  to  creep  along  by  the 
shop-doors  to  avoid  being  run 
over  by  the  carriages,  which  take 
up  nearly  all  the  street ;  so  it  is  a 
new  phase  in  our  experience  of 
the  city  to  And  them  silent  and 
deserted.  When  we  emerge  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  we  enjoy 
standing  at  our  ease  on  the  bridge 


of  St.  Angelo,  uigostled  by  the 
crowd,  looking  up  at  the  statues, 
whichrise  majestic  in  the  starlight, 
and  down  at  the  tawny  rushing 
flow  beneath.  On,  under  the 
castle  and  the  drawn  sword  of  the 
archangel :  the  blind  beggar  is  not 
in  his  comer  of  the  pavement,  for 
no  sun  can  reach  it  for  several 
hours  yet.  There  is  not  the  usual 
display  of  rosaries,  bronze  Peters, 
Dying  Gladiators,  photos  of  Pio 
Nono,  and  other  strangers'  wares, 
to  attract  our  notice  along  the 
narrow  Boigo ;  and  when  it  sud- 
denly opens  into  the  grand  piazza, 
the  colonnades,  obelisk,  and  steps 
lack  their  usual  animation.  All 
lies  still  and  grand  beneath  the 
stars,  like  a  face  with  flnely- 
chiseUed  features,  most  mi^'estic 
when  seen  in  sleep.  There  are 
no  maimed  beggars  with  badges 
(authorised  objects  of  pity) ;  &e 
photograph-vendors  have  not  yet 
begun  to  ply  their  trade.  One 
branch  of  business  alone  is  carried 
on  upon  the  topmost  step  before 
entering  the  vestibule ;  it  is  hiring 
out  camp-stools  for  the  chapel. 
The  well-dressed  gentleman  who 
holds  back  the  heavy  leather  cur- 
tain as  you  enter,  and  surprises 
you,  on  receiving  your  bow  of 
acknowledgment,  by  holding  out 
his  hat,  does  not,  however,  fdl  in 
his  courtesy  even  at  this  early 
hour.  The  vast  nave  seems  larger 
and  wider  than  ever  as  we  look 
up  to  the  distant  lights  burning 
around  the  central  shrine,  before 
which  kneels  the  marble  Pope; 
all  the  rest  is  dimness  till  we  join 
the  waiting  crowd  before  the  gates 
of  the  Virgin's  chapeL     Service 
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will  be  held  here  as  nsnal ;  for  it 
can  only  be  celebrated  at  the  high 
altar  by  the  Pope  himeelf,  and 
*  the  Church  is  in  monming ;'  so 
its  head  takes  no  part  in  Uiese 
public    ceremonies.     The    usual 
English  element  predominates  in 
the  crowd;  some  determined  sight- 
seers have  already  been  standing 
an  hour  outside  these  locked  gates, 
while  we  haye  waited  barely  two 
minutes.    When  they  open,  the 
living  mass  surges  on  into   the 
blase  of  light,  and  fills  all  the 
vacant  space.     Of  course  no  seats 
are  provided ;  the  faithful  kneel 
all  ike  time  on  the  cold  marble 
floor,  which  would  assuredly  pro- 
duce rheumatism  in   a   heretic. 
The  comers  of  the  pillars  afford 
one  or  two  seats,  but  these  are 
speedily  occupied,  and  people  are 
still  surging  in ;  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  even  standing-room. 
A  young  countrywoman  of  ours 
has  audaciously  seated  herself  in 
one  of  the  canon's  vacant  stalls ; 
we  glance  inquiringly,   and  are 
answered  by  a  kind  smile  and 
readiness  to  make  room  for  us. 
We  follow  the  bold  example,  and 
ensconce    ourselves    comfortably 
above  the  crowd  to  watch  the 
numerous  figures  that  gather  at 
our  feet — contadini  in  their  pic- 
turesque velveteens  and  goateSdn 
laggings,  leading  little  children  by 
the  hand  (when  must  they  have 
started  from  their  homes  on  the 
hills  to  be  here  at  so  early  an 
hour?);   denizens    of  the  town, 
whose    commonest   gesture    and* 
expression  were  worthy  of  a  buffo- 
singer  ;  below  us  sat  one  in  par- 
ticular, whose  long  nose  and  flex- 
ile lips  might  have  adorned  the 
cover  of  some  comic  periodical. 
Then  entered  the  procession  ;  its 
leading  figure  the  Archbishop  of 
Malta,  in  white-satin  mitre  studded 
with  gems,  while  a  gold  one  is 
borne  before  him  on  a  cushion; 
the  acolytes  with  their  long  thick 


tapers;  the  host  of  canons  and 
minor  canons,  distinguished  by 
their  respective  tippets  of  gray 
and  white  fur.    The  music  rolls, 
voices  break  forth  from  the  gallery 
above,   and  the  ceremonial  pro- 
ceeds.    The  old  canons  are  very 
drowsy ;  they  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  exchanging  pinches  of 
snuff,  passed  round  in  boxes  bear- 
ing the  Pope's  likeness ;  but  they 
rouse  up  when  the  time  comes 
for  giving  the  kiss  of  peace,  which 
is  transferred  regularly  from  priest 
to  priest,  each  in  turn  laying  both 
hands  on  his  nei^bour's  shoul- 
ders. We  have  been  enjoying  our 
survey  for  some  time  unmolested, 
when  we  attract  the  verger's  at- 
tention, and  he  marches  up,  staff 
in  hand,  to  protest  against  the 
intrusion.      We    appeal    to   his 
feelings,  and  ask  where  we  are  to 
find  room ;  he  looks  at  the  dense 
crowd,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and 
offers  to  let  us  remain  in  posses- 
sion if  we  will  descend  to  a  seat 
on  the  footstools :  we  are  glad 
enough  to  compromise  and  take 
this  humbler  position.    Presently 
the  sun's  beams  fall  aslant  the 
walls,   shaming  the   lights    and 
decorationa     We  pass  out  into 
the  nave,  and  can  now  see  that 
each  of  the  massive    pillars    is 
clothed   half-way  with    crimson 
satin.     The  steps  leading  down 
into  the  piazza  are  busy  enough 
now ;   the  man  with  the  camp- 
stools  is  still  there,  for  at  nine 
o'clock  there  is  to  be  a  second  ser- 
vice. 

By  that  time  we  are  breakfast- 
ing on  the  English  baker's  deli- 
cious brown  bread,  and  ready  for 
our  walk  through  the  sunny 
piazza,  under  the  terraces  of  the 
Pincio,  past  the  obelisk  and  lions, 
to  the  Ihiglish  church  just  outside 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  where 
maidenhair  fern  and  camellias 
wreathe  the  candelabra,  mingling 
with  laurel  and  mistletoe  to  re- 
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mind  ns  that  we  are  in  a  foreign 
land,  though  commemorating  our 
festiyal  in  an  English  church. 

After  lunch  we  start  in  an  ex- 
actly opposite  direction  to  reach 
one  of  the  finest  of  Roman  basili- 
cas, Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  also 
called,  from  its  old  tradition  of 
foundation,  Santa  Maria  della 
Neye.  The  walk  thither  leads  us 
up  the  steep  street  by  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace,  in  front  of  which 
stands  the  newly-erected  statue 
of  Thorwaldsen,  dwarfed  by  the 
gigantic  scale  of  its  surroundings ; 
past  the  Quattro  Fontane,  where 
lie  the  four  ancient  river-g^s 
under  the  house-walls,  sending 
forth  perpetual  gurgling  streams 
of  delicious  water  into  the  basins 
at  the  four  street-comers;  past 
the  Via  Yenti  Settembre,  declared 
by  its  newly-bestowed  title  to  be 
that  through  which  Victor  Eman- 
uel's troops  entered  the  Eternal 
City.  We  stand  for  a  second  be- 
neath the  lofty  Portugal  laurels 
of  a  neighbouring  garden,  so 
altered  by  the  clusters  of  purple 
fruit  which  cover  each  bough  that 
at  first  we  fail  to  recognise  the  old 
fidend  of  our  home-gi^ens.  The 
street  is  now  seen  to  be  one  long 
straight  line,  extending  from  obe- 
lisk to  obelisk ;  that  on  the  north 
is  in  front  of  the  Trinita  del 
Monte,  while  one  to  the  south 
rises  on  the  well-known  Esquiline, 
whose  summit  is  crowned  with 
the  domes  and  tower  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  We  generally 
walk  hither  along  a  quiet  road, 
its  jone  familiar  figure  being  the 
old  woman  with  the  brazier  and 
chestnuts ;  but  to-day  the  world 
is  all  astir :  bands  of  students 
from  the  colleges  are  walking 
hither  two  by  two,  in  those  pic- 
turesque robes  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish their  nationality,  and  are 
one  of  the  main  elements  in  that 
bright  colouring  by  which  the 
streets  of  Home  are  distinguished ; 


while  surely  every  carriage  in  the 
city  must  be  driving  up  and  de- 
positing its  load  before  the  steps 
of  the  basilica.  The  poor  cripples 
have  a  hard  day's  work  in  lifting 
the  heavy  curtains  for  each  party 
who  enters  the  church.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  is  profitable  enough 
to  make  the  day  one  of  rejoicing 
to  them  also. 

And  what  is  the  scene  inside  f 
The  grandest  promenade  concert 
imaginable.  Strains  of  chanting 
reecho  from  invisible  singers  in 
galleries  on  either  side  the  tribune ; 
every  pillar  is  draped  with  crim- 
son, and  from  it  are  suspended 
grand  chandeliers  of  drop-glass ; 
thousands  and  thousands  of  wax- 
lights  are  burning ;  the  fine  old 
mosaics  glitter.  One  beauty  of 
the  churdi  alone  is  entirely  con- 
cealed— ^its  fine  pavement  of  Alex- 
andrine mosaic ;  for  over  it  swarm 
thousands  of  human  beings — a 
moving  mass  of  aU  nations  and 
costumes.  There  kneels  a  Sister 
of  Charity,  absorbed  in  her  devo- 
tions and  undisturbed  in  the  midst 
of  lively  groups ;  there  a  group 
of  American  visitors  discussing 
the  marbles  in  the  Boighese  chapeL 
Every  one  of  the  spacious  side- 
chapels  IB  thrown  open  and  well 
lighted ;  while  the  confessionals 
in  the  side-aisles  are  occupied  by 
priests  armed  with  long  wands, 
with  which  they  bestow  a  tap  of 
benediction  on  the  heads  of  the 
faithful,  who  kneel  as  they  pass. 
We  watch  the  kaleidoscopic  scene, 
and  see  the  groups  part  and  form 
again  as  the  procession  of  the 
Presepio  passes  up  the  nave  and 
circles  round  the  Borghese  chapel, 
its  approach  announced  by  the 
white  umbrella,  accompanied  by 
lighted  tapers,  acolytes,  and  priests 
in  their  most  gorgeous  vestments, 
Monsignor  de  Merode,  Archbishop 
of  Malta,  again  among  them.  We 
leave  the  blaze  of  light  for  the 
dim  nightfall  without,  reaching 
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our  hotel  in  time  to  assist  in  put- 
ting final  touches  to  the  Ghnst- 
mas-tree,  which  has  just  been 
brought  into  the  mlon^  and  is  to 
dawn  in  full  splendour  on  the 
assembled  company  after  the  table 
cChSte,  In  deference  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  element  in  the 
gathering,  the  dinner  ends  with 
dishes  figuring  on  the  menu  as 
< means-pie'  and  'plump-pudding;' 
then  the  waiters  hand  round  silver 
trays  bearing  a  tiny  bouquet  for 
each  yisitor,  their  own  offering  in 
honour  of  the  day.  Danes  and 
Italians  begin  to  exchange  formal 
speeches  in  French,  compliment- 
ing each  other's  country,  when 
they  are  cut  short  by  an  English 
speech  from  an  American  editor, 
rising  to  announce  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  evening.  It  is 
to  conclude  with  a  dance,  as  the 
landlord  has  engaged  a  musician 
on  purpose.  The  German  waiters 
throng  about  the  door  to  watch 
our  proceedings ;  for  they  take  a 
thorough  interest  in  the  hotel- 
tree.  We  draw  lots  for  its  fruits 
of  Eoman  pearls,    scarves,    cos- 


tumes, boxes  of  confetti^  books  in 
white-vellum  bindings,  Venetian 
glass,  and  ladies'  gloves  (the  latter, 
of  course,  falling  to  the  gentleman 
with  the  largest  hand) ;  then  all 
the  children  staying  in  the  house 
make  a  combined  and  persevering 
assault  on  the  gilt  walnuts  and 
silver  cages  of  dried  fruit  with 
which  it  is  covered.  The  room 
is  next  cleared  for  dancings  and 
the  musician  introduced;  English, 
French,  German,  and  American 
couples  show  their  respective 
steps  and  whirl  round,  giving  the 
carpet  the  best  beating  it  is  likely 
to  receive  for  many  a  month. 
Large  plants,  decorated  with  arti- 
ficial flowers,  line  the  entrance, 
and  all  looks  like  a  festive  night. 
Kor  do  we  disperse  till  we  have 
trespassed  on  the  new  day  which 
is  to  scatter  the  merry  party  into 
so  many  groups,  north  and  south, 
never  to  meet  again.  '  Of  meet- 
ings and  partings  our  life  is  com- 
posed ;'  but  we  never  realise  this 
so  fully  as  when  each  day  finds 
us  surrounded  by  new  scenes  and 
new  faces. 


TAKEN  RED-HANDED. 


'  This  way,  senor;  this  way !' 
It  was  only  an  office-boy  who 
spoke,  but  be  was  a  precocious 
youth,  and  he  flattered  himself 
be  knew  a  Spanish  gentleman 
when  he  saw  one.  And  Spanish 
gentlemen  were  well  known  in 
that  office  hard  by  the  Strand, 
for  it  was  especially  devised  for 
holding  communion  with  Spanish 
gentlemen— of  the  GarUst  persua- 
sion ;  and,  in  feict,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  London  committee 
for  aiding  the  Pretender  to  the 
Spanish  tibrone. 

A  dark,  gloomy,  saturnine  young 
man,  handBome  withal,  but  appear- 
ing overborne  with  some  deep  feel- 
ing, was  he  now  in  the  hands  of 
that  office-boy ;  and  his  question, 
uttered  in  English  so  broken  as 
to  be  almost  destroyed,  had  been 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  search 
of  a  Mr.  Edward  Eoyston  who 
was  at  the  taking  of  Estella  in 
February  of  the  current  year 
(1876),  and  was  believed  to  have 
fled  to  England  on  the  collapse  of 
the  Garlist  cause — ^Did  the  London 
Committee  know  anything  of  the 
gentleman  1 

'  Well,  I  should  jolly  well  think 
so/  said  the  office-boy,  who  had 
now  perched  himself  on  &n  office- 
stool,  and  was  tiying  to  look  al- 
together as  official  as  he  could, 
considering  his  diminutive  inches 
and  his  very  juvenile  appearance : 
'I  should  jolly  well  tiiink  so. 
Why,  he's  one  of  our  great  guns,  is 
Mr. Eoyston;  bin a-flghting there 
like  winkin'  I' 

*  Ah,  yes,  "great  guns*' — ^what 
you  call  cannon ;  but  he  can  run 
as  well  as  fight — ^better  than  fight, 
for  he  runs  with  the  plunderer.' 
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This  gibberish  the  office-boy 
could  not  understand,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  was  emphasised  with 
a  ferocious  glance  which  made 
him  feel  queer ;  so  he  hastily  ask- 
ed what  he  could  do  for  the  senor, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  interview 
he  was,  as  he  subsequently  told 
a  fellow  office-boy  round  the  cor- 
ner, *  all  in  the  humble-pie  busi- 
ness.' 

Could  he  introduce  the  new 
comer — who  gave  his  name  as 
Bias  Gelasco,  a  captain  of  Carlists 
— to  any  responsible  member  of 
the  Committeeable  to  talk  Spanish, 
for  the  captain's  English  was  very 
indifferent  to  speak,  though  he 
was  able  to  read  it  fluently. 

No,  the  office-boy  could  not; 
for  none  of  them  that  he  knew  of 
were  in  town  just  then,  but  he 
could  forward  any  letters. 

Letters)  Pest !  They  were  use- 
less, for  the  matter  was  urgent. 
Where  was  Mr.  Eoyston  to  be 
found) 

The  office-boy  turned  to  his 
books  with  excellent  alacrity,  and, 
the  place  being  found,  read  from 
them  with  great  satisfSeiction — for 
that  fierce  hungry  eye  of  Senor 
Grelasco's  never  moved  from  him — 
'Edward  Eoyston,  Esq., Lakelands, 
near  Ambleside,  Westmoreland.' 

Glancing  up  quickly  as  he  pro- 
nounced &e  last  word,  the  boy 
noticed  that  his  visitor  was  toy- 
ing nervously  with  something 
looking  remarkably  like  the  butt 
of  a  pistol  stuck  in  his  bosom, 
and  the  office-boy  felt  more  queer 
than  ever. 

'And  it  is  his  living — what 
you  call? — ^where  he  does  livef 

'Yes,  that's  his  address;  sure 
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to  find  him  there,'  was  the  hasty 
reply,  not  that  the  lad  had  any 
authority  for  the  assertion  beyond 
the  evidence  of  his  books;  but, 
truth  to  say,  he  feared  the  un- 
wholesome gleam  of  Bias  Gelasco's 
eye,  and  would  gladly  see  him  out 
of  ihe  place. 

The  Spaniard  remarked  the 
effect  he  had  produced ;  he  knew 
fear  when  he  saw  it,  and  he  also 
knew  its  value  for  his  own  ends. 

'  And  say  to  me,'  he  went  on, 
'  in  that  book  is  there  the  liv- 
ing of — of — one  Nella — ah  I — 
Nella— '      ' 

*  0  yes,'  interrupted  the  preco- 
cious one; '  funny  name,  and  I  re- 
member it  welL  Kever  heard  it 
before.' 

He  galloped  over  the  pages  at 
a  great  rate,  paused,  spoke : 

*  Yes,  here  it  is — a  lady — Nella 
Pitzgibbon.  Why,  it's  the  same 
address  as  Mr.  Eoyston's !' 

The  dark  look  on  the  Spaniard's 
face  grew  black  as  Erebus,  and 
a  passion  the  lad  knew  not  of,  as 
yet,  made  the  man's  dark  features 
writhe  again.  It  was  the  writhing 
of  revenge. 

But  he  mastered  it  in  a  moment, 
and  calmly  asked : 

*  She  lives  there,  then  V 
'Yes,  certainly;  it  seems  she 

lives  there  with  him.' 

*Ah,  thank  you,  my  young 
Mend.  I  will  see  this — ah  ! — 
Eoystone.  Here  is  for  your  infor- 
mation.    I  thank  you.' 

Placing  a  paper  on  the  counter 
he  passed  hastily  out,  and  was 
lost  in  the  tramping  crowds  of  the 
Strand  before  the  office-boy  had 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  had 
opened  the  little  packet,  and 
found  inside  a  couple  of  English 
sovereigns.  Then  he  ran  after 
Bias  Grelasco  to  return  the  money, 
but  that  romantic  personage  hcid 
vanished  in  the  surging  tide  of 
humanity  round  Charing  Cross; 
and  when  the  youth  got  back  to 


his  desk  he  found  another  gentle- 
man waiting  him. 

*  Why,  Mr.  Royston  ?  he  cried : 
'  Good  gracious,  if  you  had  only 
been  here  a  minute  ago  f 

*  Well,  and  if  I  bad,  William, 
what  then  f 

The  speaker  was  a  stiaight 
young  Saxooo,  bronzed  a  little  in 
the  face--^  blue-eyed,  yellow- 
haired  model  of  the  English  ^h- 
Uemazi  of  good  blood — and  he 
was  dressed  faultlessly,  but  as  one 
IB  who  has  '  just  run  up  to  town, 
you  know,  all  in  the  rough.' 

'  Why,  there  was,  not  a  second 
ago,  a  Spanish  fellow — ahem! 
gentleman,  I  mean — inquiring 
after  you.' 

'  Yes ;  and  what  did  he  want  f 

'  Well,  Mr.  Eoyston,  he  had  a 
pistol  P 

The  other  laughed.  He  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  active  service, 
off  and  on,  with  Don  Carlos;  for  he 
was  one  engaged  in  the  very  dan- 
gerous business  of  supplying  that 
hero's  army  with  money  and  anns, 
and  he  took  a  hand  in  the  fight- 
ing whenever  he  came  across  any. 
Therefore  he  was  not  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  mention  of  a  pistol, 
though  William  was,  and  said  so 
with  considerable  energy. 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Koyston,  I  uhis  scared 
a  bit ;  and,  d'ye  know,  he  got  your 
address  out  of  me !' 

'  Did  he  leave  his  own  V 
^  No;  I  clean  foigot  to  ask  him. 
Perhaps  it's — ' 

But  no ;  there  was  no  writing 
whatever  on  the  paper  in  which 
the  gold  had  been  wrapped  ;  and 
William  looked  like 'one  expect- 
ing a  rare  blowing-up.  He  did 
not  get  it,  however;  for  Ed. 
Eoyston  was  a  kind  as  well  as 
reckless  fellow,  and  he  supposed 
the  Spaniard  was  some  half-erased 
refugee  &om  the  war,  unable  as 
yet  to  get  rid  of  the  habit  of 
carrying  weapons.  William  was 
more  affected. 
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'But  I  flay,  Mr.  Bojston,  I 
know  his  luuna- — Mr.  Bias  Ge- 
Imco !' 

The  English  Ckrlist  stecrted 
violently,  and  for  a  moment  his 
sun-yellowed  Hace  grew  white  as 
deatL  But  he  immediately  put 
Irom  him  whateyer  thought  had 
occasioned  that  deadly  pallor,  and 
Jaughed. 

'  Pshaw  r  he  s«id,  '  what  a  fool 
I  am  1  The  name's  common 
«(nough,  and  the  poor  fellow's 
bones  are  bleached  long  ago  on 
ihe  mountain-slopes  about  Ba- 
OBOsa.  Or  else  this  chap's  an  im- 
postor.' 

But  that  yiew  did  not  suit  the 
boy  William  at  all.  The  strange 
manner  of  the  yisitor  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  neryous 
ozganisation,  and  he  could  not 
driye  those  fierce  black  eyes  from 
his  mental  yision. 

'And,  Mr.  Eoyston/  he  went 
on,  '  he  got  Miss  Nella  Fitzgib- 
bon's  add^ss  out  of  me  too ;  same 
as  yours,  you  know.' 

'  Same  as  mine,  you  thundering 
young  idiot !  Why,  you  don't 
know  mine  I     What  d'ye  mean  V 

Ed.  Royston  was  really  alarmed 
as  well  as  angry  now.  Why, 
WiUiam  could  not  make  out. 
So  the  latter  turned  to  his  books 
m  his  confusion,  and  read  out, 
one  after  another,  the  Lake- 
lands direction,  entered  after  the 
namfis  of  both  gentleman  and 
lady.     Hoyston  thought  aloud, 

'  Bias  Gelasco  and  Nella  Fitz- 
gibbon  !  Good  Heayens,  he  can't 
haye — * 

'  Hillo,  Eoyston  !  Just  the  man 
I  want.  But  what's  this  about 
Miss  Fitzgibbon  and  Crelasco? 
Strange,  I  wished  to  speak  to 
you  about  that  yery  fellow,  and 
came  in  here  to  get  your  address.' 

The  speaker  was  a  stout,  florid, 
elderly  gentleman,  who  had  hur- 
riedly entered  the  office  just  as 
Ed.  Eoyston  was  speaking.     He 


had  a  bundle  of  railway-n:^  in 
one  hand,  a  tiay«lling-coat  >aGM6s 
tli8  '6ther  arm. 

'And  a  precious  address  you'd 
haye  got,'  answerod  Eoyston  rue- 
fully. '  The/ye  got  me  down  in 
their  books  as  at  Lakelands  still.' 

'  Phew  r  whistled  out  the  other, 
then  laughed.  'Joye,  wouldn't 
your  uncle  swear!  and  he,  after 
driying  you  ont  of  Lakelands  and 
cutting  you  off  with  the  tradi- 
tional shilling  fouor  years  ago  for 
your  Spanish — ahem  1 — femdan- 
goee  r  He  looked  at  his  watch, 
then  went  on,  'Gad,  though,  I 
shall  miss  my  train.  Say,  Eoy- 
ston, can't  you  run  down  witii 
me  to  Ohislehurst  and  dine  with 
a  fellow  ?  This  man  calling  him- 
self Gelasco  has  written  me—' 

'Bid  he  mention  Xella  Fitz- 
gibbon?' 

'  He  did,  and  yery  unpleasant- 
ly. We  must  protect  her  against 
schemers.' 

'  Then  I'm  with  you. '  There's 
more  in  this  pursmit  than  I 
thought.' 

'  Trot  along  then,  or  we  shall 
be  late.' 

Away  they  went,  up  to  the 
Charing-crosa  Terminus,  and  Mas- 
ter William  put  the  two  soye- 
reigns  in  his  pocket  to  keep  until 
— ^they  were  called  for. 

NellaFit^bbon  was  a  mystery. 

How  she  came  to  be  at  Lake- 
lands at  all  was  known  only  to 
Mr.  Eoyston  himself — a  dry  old 
man,  who  did  things  and  left 
things  undone  without  eyer  dream- 
ing of  explaining  the  why  or  the 
wherefore  to  his  three  daughters, 
unmarried  ladies  who  had  faded 
into  confirmed  celibacy,  because, 
forsooth,  they  were  too  dignified 
and  proud  to  stoop  to  those  en- 
gaging little  mannerisms — nay, 
*  arte'  were  too  harsh  a  word — 
which  land  many  a  gay  young 
fellow  in  the  net  matrimonial. 
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They  had  no  mother  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  [modem]  way  they 
should  go  in  search  of  husbands 
— ^result,  they  were  still  of  the 
sisterhood  of  Cologne. 

'  Papa;  Matilda  the  eldest  had 
said  one  day,  three  yean  before 
thisrecord  opened,  '  AnnaKerdle 
is  actually  going  to—  O,  it  is 
shocking  ? 

<  The  dreadfiil  girl !' 

'  Eeally  too  shocking !' 

He  looked  up  at  the  trio  testily. 
He  had  a  bad  attack  of  the  gout, 
and  that  malady  is  no  improyer 
of  the  temper. 

'  Going  to  do  whati  What  is 
shocking  f 

'  Well,  papa,  she  is  going  to—' 

All  three  began  to  reply,  and 
then  stopped. 

'  Do  go  on,  one  of  you,  and 
don't  all  speak  together  like  a  set 
of  parrots.   What  is  it»  Matilda?* 

'To be  married!' 

'  Deuced  sensible  girl  too.'  He 
was  just  a  little  fond  of  snubbing 
these  three  daughters  of  his — '  the 
candlesticks,'  as  they  were  nick- 
named in  the  region  of  the  Lakes, 
&om  their  tallness,  stiffiiess,  and 
whiteness  of  appearance — ^for  he 
held  that  he  was  hardly  used  by 
them  in  the  matter  of  a  total  ab- 
sence of  grandchildren;  and  the 
withering  tone  in  which  Matilda 
had  said, '  To  be  married  !'  argued 
an  abhorrence  on  the  part  of  that 
lady  as  though  the  words  had 
been  '  To  be  hanged  I' 

*  But  you  don't  know  who  to, 
papa ;'  so,  Chorus,  in  the  shape  of 
the  other  two. 

'Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me?' 

*To  young  Howick,  the  yeo- 
man!' 

That  sealed  Anna  Kerdle's  fsite 
as  lady-housekeeper  at  Lakelands 
— she  was  also  a  distant  relative 
of  the  Eoystons — for  the  old 
Squire  was  a  fanatic  in  the  point 
of  the  mingling  of  high  blood 


with  low  blood,  of  the  Squire- 
archy with  Yeomanhood — and  he 
sent  the  three  £B»t-fading  maidens 
fiK>m  the  study,  in  whidi  he  was 
nursing  his  gout,  positively  amaz- 
ed with  the  yindictive  feeling  he 
gave  utterance  to  regarding  the 
degraded  Anna.  Six  weeks  after- 
Wftfds — ^the  office  of  housekeeper 
having  meanwhile  been  in  com- 
mission— a  hired  carriage  from  the 
distant  railway  station  at  Amble- 
side drove  up  the  long  wooded 
avenue  at  Lakelands,  and  Mr. 
Eoyston,  receiving  the  sole  occu- 
pant with  all  the  courtesy  due  to 
a  lady,  presented  Miss  Kella  Fits- 
gibbon  to  his  daughters  as  their 
future  companion,  who  would  also 
relieve  them  of  all  further  anxiety 
regarding  household  matters.  She 
had  been  recommended,  he  subse- 
quently told  them,  by  an  old 
Mend  of  his  (no  less  than  our 
florid  fidend  of  Chislehurst) ;  she 
was  a  perfect  gentlewoman  in 
every  respect ;  she  had  had  misfor- 
tunes which,  for  a  time,  had  alim- 
ated  her  reason,  and  therefore  she 
was  not  to  be  questioned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  regarding  her  be- 
longings or  her  past 

^at  was  all  he  told;  truly, 
that  was  all  he  knew ;  but  he  did 
not  communicate  that  absence  of 
further  knowledge  to  the  Misses 
Royston,  lest  those  somewhat  au- 
stere damsels  should  take  heart 
of  grace,  and  resent  the  intrusion 
upon  them  of  a  young  and  hand- 
some person  whose  antecedents 
were,  to  say  the  least,  considerably 
veiled  in  mystery.  By  preserving 
the  reticence  to  which  they  were 
well  accustomed,  old  Mr.  Eoyston 
at  the  same  time  preserved  him- 
self from  the  worry  of  having 
questions  put  to  him  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  answer ;  and 
Kella  Fitzgibbon  entered  upon 
her  new  life  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  so  far  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Lakelands  were  aware. 
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And  she  had  great  tact^  had 
Miss  Fit^bbon,  as  well  as  a 
shrewd  natural  capability  for 
managing  the  household,  which 
speedily  made  her  as  really  the 
mistress  as  though  she  had  been 
bom  to  that  position.  The  ser- 
vants respected  her,  for  she  was 
firm,  though  kind;  while  she 
would  permit  not  a  shadow  of 
that  fiamiliarity  which  the  grovel- 
ling tastes — so  the  Misses  Eoyston 
put  it—of  poor  Anna  Kerdle  had 
rather  encouraged  than  otherwise. 
All  went  with  the  regularity  of 
clockwork:  the  meals  were  on  the 
table  to  the  moment;  the  little 
wants  of  the  three  ladies,  who 
were  very  delicate  in  health,  were 
most  punctiliously  attended  to; 
and  the  Squire,  after  a  remark* 
ably  brief  time,  declared  that 
Nella  was  a  perfect  treasure,  and 
moreover — ^wonderful  praise  from 
him,  for  he  was  apt  to  make  the 
most  of  the  weakest  point  in  the 
characters  of  all  around  him — 
that  she  was  the  first  lady  he  had 
ever  known  who  combined  the 
best  business  qualifications  with  a 
demeanour  that  would  more  than 
pass  muster  in  a  palace. 

The  county  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  said  he  was  in 
love  with  the  creature ;  and  they, 
in  the  '  d— d  good-natured'  vein, 
secretly  warned  his  daughters  that 
they  might  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  to  find  their  housekeeper 
transformed  into  their  stepmam- 
ma.  But  the  Misses  Boyston 
coldly  smiled  at  the  folly ;  Kella, 
they  soon  came  to  say,  was  a  true 
honest-hearted  lady,  and  they 
were  very  glad  their  papa  was  as 
fond  of  her  as  they  had  them- 
selves become.  Still,  she  was  a 
mystery,  in  the  sense  that  they 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  her, 
except  what  she  chose  to  tell 
them,  and  that  was  of  the  scantiest 

*  I  cannot  sing  it ;  0, 1  cannot 
sing  it !'  she  had  cried  one  even- 


ing, rising  from  the  piano— she 
was  a  glorious  musician,  and  she 
was  wont,  at  odd  times,  to  fill  the 
old  halls  of  Lakelands  with  floods 
of  grand  music — as  Priscilla  Boy* 
ston  had  opened  the  book  at  a 
simple  little  Spanish  song,  and 
had  asked  Nella  to  try  it. 

The  sisters  looked  at  her  in  as- 
tonishment. Her  splendid  black 
eyes  were  streaming  with  tears, 
and  she  left  the  room  sobbing  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

*  Bless  my  soul !'  said  Mr.  Boy- 
ston, who  delighted  in  the  girl's 
singing,  'what  can  have  affected 
herf 

No  one  could  tell  him,  no  one 
could  guess;  so  he  was  fain  to 
content  himself  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  sharp  rebuke  to  the 
innocent  Piiscilla,  and  with  giv- 
ing directions  that  in  future  no 
one  was  to  ask  Nella  Fit^bbon 
to  perform  anything  unless  she 
had  first  done  so  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. The  next  morning  she  was 
down,  as  usual,  long  before  break- 
fast, and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  emotion  on  her  rather 
full  features.  After  luncheon  she 
volunteered  an  explanation — she 
had  travelled  in  Spain  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  very  dear  friend 
who  used  to  sing  that  song ;  they 
were  parted  for  ever,  and  the 
thoughts  of  those  happy,  happy 
days  had  upset  her  last  evening — 
that  was  all. 

Various  similar  circumstances, 
or  incidents  rather,  had  occurred 
from  time  to  time,  always  by  sheer 
accident ;  but  the  Boystons  soon 
found  that  if  she  was  left  quite 
alone  on  such  occasions  no  actual 
'  scene'  took  place,  and  with  great 
delicacy  they  shaped  their  con- 
duct accordingly.  One  point 
Nella  never  approached — ^the  sea- 
son of  her  temporary  insanity ; 
but  yet  they  could  not  help  ob- 
serving to  one  another  that  there 
must  be  some  trace  of  it  still  lin- 
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gering  al)out  the  hidden  chambeis 
o£  her  mind,  for  the  ahadow  of 
Bome  abiding  Eate  was  never  en- 
tirely abeent  £rom  her  nngolarly 
ezpreesiye  features. 

Nor  could  the  sisterB  mention 
to  her  their  own  peculiar  sorrow ;. 
for  on  the  only  occasion  when 
they  had,  in  womanly  fiishion, 
commenoed  in  low  tones  to  speak 
of  it,  amongst  themselves  but  in 
her  presence,  she  became  fearfully 
excited,  stopped  her  ears  with  her 
fingers,  while  she  almost  shrieked 
ou^ 

'Not  that,  not  that!  Spare 
me,  0  spare  me,  the  hideousness 
of  blood  I' 

They  had  been  speaking  of  the 
Carlistwar;  ofthe  shocking  stern- 
ness of  their  father  in  driving 
from  Lakelands  and  disinheriting 
their  over^petted  cousin,  Edward 
IZoyston,  for  the  double  reason 
that  he  had  become  a  Catholic, 
and  was  bitten  with  a  mania  for 
personally  aiding  Don  Carlos; 
and  of  their  hopes  that  the  poor 
fellow  might  not  be  slain  in  any 
of  the  battles  he  ventured  into. 
The  moment  Nella  had  cried  out 
as  above,  they  had  ceased  their 
conversation,  and  it  was  never 
again renewedin her preeence^  Nor 
did  she  offer  any  explanation  of 
her  emotion,  and  they  had  per- 
force to  lay  the  whole  of  Spain 
and  all  things  Spanish  for  the 
future  under  as  strict  a  tajm  as 
though  Ndla  were  a  Maori  chief- 
tain and  had  ordained  complete 
silence  about  the  country,  the 
people,  and  the  events  distracting 
it  from  end  to  end. 

And  so  it  gradually  came  to 
pass  that  she  was  left  entirely  to 
herself  whenever  she  showed  the 
least  inclination,  that  way ;  and 
whether  she  was  in  her  room  or 
about  the  house,  whether  she  was 
musings — ^Mr.  Eoyston  called  it 
*  brooding' — or  workings  whether 
she  was  in  her  private  boudoir  or 


indulging  in  one  of  her  firequent 
long  rambles  in  the  woodlands 
leading  over  to  the  lake  or  Meie^ 
she  met  with  no  interraption, 
and  passed  wholly  unquestioDed.. 

The  little  inn  in  the  village 
of  Cubblebirt  had  a  guest,  on  a 
June  afternoon,  of  whom  neither 
landlord  nor  waiter  could  maka 
head  nor  tail  The  stranger  an- 
nounced that  he  should  only  stay 
a  few  hours,  though  he  would 
probably  be  backwards  and  for^ 
wards  a  good  deal;  ordered  the 
best  dinner  and  the  best  wine  the 
house  could  afford,  and  then  called 
for  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  an  en- 
velope, and  a  boy-messenger  to 
carry  his  letter  to  its  destination. 
Writing  materials  were  promptly 
supplied,  and  he  sat  down  in  the 
little  coffeerroom  to  indite  his  epis- 
tle. Suddenly  he  started  up,  said 
he  was  not  sure  of  his  geography, 
and  asked  if  there  was  any  point 
in  the  neighbourhood  whence  he 
could  see  Lakelands.  Surely  there 
was — a  hill  scarce  five  hundred 
yards  away;  and  to  that  he  went, 
carelessly  leaving  his  lett^in  the 
blotting-pad. 

He  had  hardly  passed  out  by 
the  back-door  of  the  inn,  when  a 
fly  drove  up  to  the  front  one,  and 
a  passenger,  who  had  travelled 
from  London  vid  Keswick,  alight- 
ed. He  was  a  forever — Bias 
Oelasco — and  he  wanted  a  room 
for  the  night.  Ordering  his  soli- 
tary valise  to  be  taken  up  to  it, 
he  was  ushered  into  the  coffee- 
room,  saying  that  he  would  have 
dinner — anything  there  was — as 
soon  as  it  could  be  got  ready. 

'  Yessir,  certainly,  sir  !*  replied 
the  waiter,  and  vanished* 

Gelasoo  mooned  abont  the 
apartment  for  a  moment  or  two 
distractedly,  and  then  his  eye  lik 
on  the  blotting-pad,  which  he 
opened  in  idleness. 
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Hal  what  is  thiB  he  sees?  The 
envelope  addressed  to  ^Miss  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Lakelands;'  the  letter, 
couched  in  warm  termsof  affection, 
asking  her  to '  meet  me  in  our  dear 
old  trysting-place,  where  the  path 
skirts  the  angle  of  the  garden-\^all, 
and  the  thicket  running  down  to 
the  lake  commences — ^about  twi- 
light, or  perhaps  a  little  before, 
will  suit  me ;  but  you  had  better 
be  early  than  late,  and  give  me  a 
little  law  if  I  am  not  there  punc- 
tually. I  shall  be  alone  this 
time. — Tours  till  death,  Edward 
Eoyston.' 

The  face  of  Gelasco  turned  a 
horrible  greenish  -  yellow.  His 
fierce  black  eyes  sparkled  again 
with  the  very  concentration  of 
passion ;  he  stamped  furiously  on 
the  floor,  and  the  nails  of  his 
clenched  fingers  scored  deep  into 
the  brown  fiesh  of  his  hands. 

^Traitress!'  he  cried,  in  his  own 
language ;  '  infamous  traitress  and 
deceiver  !  I  knew  it — O,  my 
maddened  heart  knew  it  long  ago. 
But  I  will  be  revenged — ^revenge! 
I  will  be  there  Jtrst  P 

The  stamping  brought  the  waiter 
running  in,  with  astonishment 
staring  from  his  eyes.  But  there 
was  nothing  unusual  to  be  seen. 
Gelasco  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  lake,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  sign  of  emotion.  He 
calmly  said  he  had  been  unable 
to  find  the  bell ;  he  had  changed 
his  mind ;  this  room  was  stuSfy, 
and  he  would  have  his  dinner  in 
his  own  chamber,  and  as  soon  as 
possible. 

'  Yes^ ;  directly,  sir !'  and  Ge- 
lasco followed  the  speaker  up  to 
the  bedroom  which  had  been  as- 
signed him. 

Evening  time — ^late  evening 
timfr— and  Nella,  who  had  been 
wildly  discomposed  all  day,  had 
been  weeping  bitterly,  when  not 
hysterical  (caused  apparently  by 
the  receipt  of  her  letters  by  the 


morning  mail),  said  she  would  take 
a  little  stroll,  for  the  air  from  the 
Mere  might  do  her  good. 

'But  dinner,  Nella,  my  dear,' 
said  the  Squire;  ' be  sure  you  come 
back  in  time  for  dinner.' 

'Not  if  I  find  the  evening 
breeze'  really  refreshing,'  she  wea- 
riedly  replied ;  *  for  my  poor  head 
is  very  bad.  No,  I  shsdl  not  be 
back  to  dinner  in  any  case,  and 
you  will  kindly  excuse  me )' 

*  Certainly,  dear  Nella,  if  you 
wish,'  answered  the  three  sisters, 
in  varying  form  of  words  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea;  and  their 
handsome  guest — she  was  more 
that  than  lady-housekeeper,  but 
more  mistress  than  either — stepped 
out  of  the  open  French  window, 
just  as  she  often  did,  without  hat 
or  shawl,  and  strolled  away  to  her 
left,  towards  the  walled-in  fruit- 
garden.  It  was  the  nearest  way 
to  the  lake-side,  and  a  very  fa- 
vourite lonely  walk  of  hers,  par- 
ticularly at  the  gentle  hour  now 
commencing,  when  the  dying  day 
lingeringly  expires  in  the  soft 
arms  of  the  coming  night. 

Once  under  shelter  of  the  red- 
brick wall,  still  throwing  out  some 
of  the  June  heat  absorbed  during 
the  sunlight,  Nella  Fitzgibbon 
hastened  her  steps  a  little.  Her 
hitherto  languid  eyes  shone  with 
a  desiring  flame,  and  by  the  time 
she  had  reached  the  path,  across 
which  began  the  limits  of  the 
wood,  her  heart  was  beating  with 
a  strange  excitement,  and  she 
peered  wistfuUy  across  the  toler- 
ably open  ground  lying  between 
where  she  stood  and  the  village 
of  Cubblebirt. 

'Surely  he  will  not  keep  me 
long,  dear  devoted  feUow !'  she 
said,  as  one  thinking  aloud,  and 
the  great  black  eyes  blazed  again 
while  they  strained  in  the  durec- 
tion  whence  she  expected  Edward 
Eoyston. 
But  a  greater^  a  blacker,  a  fieicer- 
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baming  pair  of  eyes  were  watching 
her  every  gesture  from  behind  the 
dark  shade  of  a  tree,  only  a  few 
paces  on  her  left-half-front;  and 
had  not  her  eager  desire  kept  her 
rooted  where  she  first  had  paused, 
then  surely  must  she  have  seen 
the  intruder. 

Seen  him,  and  been  horrified 
almost  past  the  bounds  of  human 
horror.  For  the  most  furious  pas- 
sion the  soul  of  man  knows — ^Be- 
venge,  the  child  of  Mad  Jealousy 
— was  raging  in  his  breast ;  in  his 
breast,  where  also  lay  a  trusty 
pistol,  and  on  its  butt  a  stem  de- 
termined hand,  grasping  it  with 
murderous  intent.  With  his  eyes 
he  devoured  her  in  all  the  radi- 
ance of  her  beauty ;  with  his  ears 
he  listened  for  the  love-words  he 
knew  must  come. 

l^or  was  he  mistaken ;  nor  had 
he  long  to  wait  them. 

*  0  Edward,  Edward  !  0  Ed- 
ward, my  best,  my  only — * 

Eaving  madness !  He  drew  and 
levelled  his  dreadful  weapon  with 
a  ferocious  execration.  She  heard 
him,  shrieked  wildly,  sprang  back 
as  he  fired,  and  then  fell  hurtling 
to  the  earth. 

'  Great  heavens,  man,  what  have 
you  donel' 

Ed.  Koyston,  as  he  shouted 
the  words,  flung  himself  from 
behind  on  Bias  Gelasco.  One 
desperate  fearful  struggle,  and  the 
Spaniard  was  pitched  clean  on  his 
head  out  on  the  pathway,  and 
right  in  frout  of  the  spot  where 
poor  Nella  Fitzgibbon  had  fallen. 

Boyston  raised  her  up  in  his 
arms ;  she  was  unconscious.  He 
shook  her,  in  his  craving  to  see  a 
sign  of  revival;  but  she  moved 
not.  He  tried  everything  he  could 
to  restore  her ;  he  was  quite  un- 
successful He  was  seized  by 
Gelasco,  who  had  recovered  by 
this  time  from  his  stunning  fall ; 
his  throat  was  gripped  as  with 
bands  of  steel,  and  his  eyes  were 


already  forcing  themselves  from 
their  sockets,  when  two  of  the 
footmen  from  the  house  ran  up 
and  separated  the  pair. 

'What  devil's  work  is  this? 
cried  old  Mr.  Boyston,  who  had 
started  out  when  he  heard  the 
shot,  and  was  followed  by  his 
daughters,  screaming  in  piercing 
unison.  'Edward!  Tou  heret 
And  Nella  shot !  Good  Lord, 
she's  not  dead  I' 

Some  of  the  female  servants 
had  now  reached  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  They  examined  Miss 
Fit^bbon,  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  a  wound;  and  Priscilla 
Boyston  for  once  in  her  life  be- 
came useful,  and  applied  her 
smelling-salts  to  the  unhappy 
lady,  who  thereupon  speedily  re- 
vived. 

'  Who's  this  fellow  r  asked  the 
old  Squire,  amaied  out  of  his  seven 
senses,  as  he  pointed  to  Gelasco, 
firmly  held  by  two  of  the  men. 
'Edward,  have  you  no  tongue  1 
What  the  deuce  does  it  all 
meant' 

'  For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  tell 
you,  uncle.  But  this  gentleman, 
Bias  Crelasco,  is  certainly  Nella 
Fitzgibbon's  husband.' 

There  was  a  cry  of  astonishment 
from  all  the  assembled  women — 
Nella  excepted — that  might  have 
been  heard  at  Cubblebirt,  so  ear- 
splitting  was  it. 

'  And  you,  villain  and  traitor, 
are  her  paramour !' 

This  from  Gelasco,  whose  strag- 
gling, foaming  fury  was  appalling 
to  behold. 

*  Husband !  my  own,  my  darling 
Bias !'  came  faintly  from  Nella, 
'  are  you  truly  alive  t  We  had  news 
of  your  death  on  the  fatal  hills  of 
Bamosa,  and — 0  heavens,  my 
brain  I — and  the  body  was  identi- 
fied as  yours.' 

'  Mine  I' — he  was  strangely  mol- 
lified ;  for  if  ever  a  woman  spoke 
the  truth,  Nella  was  speaking  it 
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then :  *  Mine  I  l^o,  l^ella ;  it  was 
that  of  my  poor  consin,  Bias  Ge- 
lasco  of  Vera.' 

*  And  what  did  yon  shoot  at  the 
woman  for,  yon  sconndrel  V  This 
from  old  Boyston,  nearly  as  mysti- 
fied  as  ever. 

'  Uncle,' interposed  Ed.,  'we  had 
better — that  is  to  say,  if  you  will 
let  me  enter  your  doors  again  Y 

*  0,  stuff,  stuffl  Of  course  you 
may  enter  them.  Look  you,  Ed. : 
I  revoked  my  deed  long  ago.  There, 
there,  all  right ;  you  are  my  heir 
again.  But,  for  goodness'  sake, 
let  us  in,  and  have  the  whole 
thing  cleared  up.' 

That  it  speedily  was.  Nellaand 
Bias  had  been  one  of  the  happiest 
•  couples  in  Spain  when  the  Carlist 
war  broke  out,  dwelling  at  Osuna 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  One 
night,  the  husband  being  absent, 
the  Boyalists  had  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  place,  captured  it, 
and  spared  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
I^ella's  infant  boy  was  snatched 
from  her  anno,  two  soldieis  wete 
offering  her  violence,  when  Ed. 
Eoyston,  travelling  in  disguise  by 
that  route  the  better  to  carry  on 
his  Carlist  schemes,  burst  in  on 
hearing  her  cries,  disposed  of  the 
ruf&ans,  placed  her  in  his  caniage, 
which  was  furnished  with  a  Ma- 
drid official  'pass,'  and  succeeded 
in  getting  her  away  from  the  hor- 
rible charnel-house  Osuna  had 
suddenly  become. 

*  Three  days  afterwards  came  the 
news  that  Bias  had  fallen  at  Ea- 
mosa,  and  Ed.,  at  his  wit's  end, 
had  the  unfortunate  lady  taken  to 
Santander,  where  ship  for  England 
was  readily  procured.  Her  babe 
had  never  been  heard  of. 

*  Her  babe — my  babe — is  alive 
and  well;  the  soldiers  spared  it 
because  of  the  mark  of  the  Virgin 
on  its  little  body.' 

'My  God,  I  thank  you!'  And 


Nella  fell  on  her  knees  before  her 
husband  who  had  uttered  these 
words.  But  he  held  her  from  him, 
and  went  on : 

'Did  you  not  criminally  elope 
with  this  man  Eoyston,  when 
Osuna  felll  Have  you  not  lived 
with  him  here,  under  this  roof, 
ever  since )' 

But  why  detail  an  explanation 
that  took  a  considerable  time  to 
makel  Nella  was  pure  as  the 
driven  snow;  she  had  never  set 
eyes  on  Ed.  Royston  save  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person,  even  if 
it  was  only  a  servant  or  a  message- 
boy  ;  and  to  him  her  deepest  grati- 
tude was  due  for  all  he  had  done 
for  her,  including  lus  placing  her, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  a 
friend  of  lus  uncle's,  at  Lakelands, 
since  he  had  saved  her  life  at 
Osuna,  her  reason  in  England. 
The  very  morning  of  this  threatened 
tragedy,  she  had  received  a  post- 
letter  from  him,  telling  her  that 
there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that,  after  all,  her  husband  might 
be  alive,  might  even  be  in  England ; 
and  it  was  to  get  some  clue  whereby 
he  might  advertise  successfully  for 
Gelasco,  who  had  left  no  London 
address,  that  he  had  been  down 
and  sought,  as  he  was  forbidden 
to  go  near  Lakelands  openly,  a 
private  interview  with  her. 

And  Kella  and  Bias  Gelasco 
have  at  this  moment  a  sweet  cottage 
amde  between  Lakelands  and 
Cubblebirt;  and  Ed.  Boyston  lives, 
in  full  favour  and  heirship,  peiv 
manently  with  his  old  uncle ;  and 
the  three  'candlesticks'  melt  as 
they  doat  over  Kella's  charming 
little  semi-Spanish  boy ;  and  '  the 
mystery,'  Nella  Fitzgibbon  that 
was,  has  no  longer  any  reason  to 
regret  that  lovely  June  twilight 
when  she  was  '  taken  red-handed' 
trying  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
finding  her  husband. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

We  have  still  another  work  up- 
on Egypt ;  we  hare  had  about' 
half  a  dozen  published  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.*  We 
were  a  little  doubtful  whether 
there  really  could  be  room  for 
another,  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  Dr.  Klunzinger  has  indicated 
a  gap,  and  has  also  supplied  it. 
His  work  has  a  preface  by  Dr. 
Schweinfurth,  who  of  course  can 
say  more  for  Dr.  Klunzinger  than 
Dr.  Klunzinger  can  very  well  say 
for  himself.  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
has  carried  his  investigations  into 
*  the  heart  of  Africa,'  larther  per- 
haps than  any  other  German 
traveller,  and  he  will  be  listened 
to  with  respect.  He  knew  his 
compatriot  when  he  first  started 
on  his  travels  ;  but  while  he  was 
travelling  far  and  wide  into  the 
interior,  Dr.  Klunzinger  took  up 
his  permanent  abode  at  that  Bed 
Sea  port  of  Koseir,  of  which  the 
commercial  prosperity  has  been 
so  greatly  injured  by  the  Suez 
Eailway  and  Canal.  The  au- 
thor can  therefore  claim  to  give 
us  a  picture  such  as  we  have  not 
had  before  of  local  provincial 
towns  in  Egypt.  He  has  done 
the  same  thing  for  provincial  life 
as  the  late  Mr.  Lane  did  for  Cairo. 
Only  in  these  provincial  towns  we 
have  none  of  those  modernised 
forms  of  life  such  as  have  been 
lately  portrayed  for  us  by  Mr. 
McCoan  and  M.  de  Leon.  The 
book  is  written  with  a  fulness  of 

*  Upper  Egypt:  iU  Ptopla  and  Us 
ProducU.  "By  C.  B.  Kl«nziiiger,  M.D. 
With  a  Pirefatorv  Notice  by  Dr.  George 
Schweinfurth.     (Blackie  dr  Son.) 


knowledge  evidenced  on  every 
page,  and  no  careful  read^  will 
fail  to  obtain  a  large  store  of  infor- 
mation. It  ranges  over  many  sub- 
jects. The  author  describes  the 
harem,  the  bearshop,  the  slav^- 
market;  we  have  pictures  of  travel 
by  land  and  by  the  river ;  he  takes 
us  to  the  desert  and  to  the  shores- 
of  the  Bed  Sea ;  he  describes  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  country;  ha 
has  a  specially  intesesting  chapter  • 
on  *  The  Natural  Treasures  of  the 
Bed  Sea.'  But  the  main  interest 
of  the  work  lies  in  his  reprodno* 
tion  of  the  daily  life  of  the  fel- 
laheen of  Egypt.  Ko  doubt  the 
population  is  immensely  overtaxed 
and  very  cruelly  treated ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  point  of 
honour  with  them  not  to  pay  th^ 
taxes  unless  they  are  cruelly  treat* 
ed,  and  they  seem  quite  unable  to 
comprehend  that  at  the  present 
time  a  considerable  proportion  o£ 
the  taxes  is  devoted  to  educational 
purposes  and  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
chapters  on  courtship,  marriage^ 
and  female  society  are  all  interest- 
ing, with  a  tendency  to  become  a. 
little  broad.  He  points  out  how, 
even  in  the  immobility  of  Oriental 
life,  there  has  been  a  leaning  to- 
wards alteration  as  to  the  boild.  of 
a  ship  and  the  chancter  of  a- 
feast.  A  bill  of  fetre,  which  is 
reprinted,  is  wcHrthy  of  study  by 
gourmand  or  gourmet.  There  are 
some  pages,  important  only  to  a 
few,  devoted  to  the  Coptic  Church,, 
a  subject  which  has  been  omitted 
by  most  modem  writers.  These- 
Copts  are  a  degenerate  offifkoot 
from  the   Greek  Church.     They 
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are'  hardly  distingaishable  in 
social  life  from  tlie  Moslem  popu- 
lation, and,  indeed,  miUioBB  of 
thsem  have  paflsed  over  to  the  reli-^ 
gion  of  Islam.  The  Copt  priest  is 
a  monogamist ;  he  plays  the'  part 
of  a  match-maker  to  hetrothing 
Coptic  girls ;  he  abhors  the  flesh 
of  both  swine  and  camels ;  he  de- 
tests the  Pope,  and  haa  a  weak« 
ness  for  ardent  spirits.  The  Bo- 
man  Catholics  have  tried  hard  to 
win  them  over,  bat  the  palm  of 
success  so  far  rests  with  the  Pro- 
testants. We  haye  thought  it  best 
to  allude  to  the  varied  nature  of 
this  volume,  lest  our  readers  should 
feel  inclined  hastily  to  pass  it  over, 
and  vote  that  books  about  Egypt 
add  one  more  to  thelist  of  Egyptian 
plagues. 

A  work  which,  in  a  fragmestary 
form,  has  enjoyed  a  considerable 
private  circulation,  has  just  been 
published  in  a  tolerably  complete 
book — Memorials  of  Charlotte 
Williams'  Wynn,^  The  volume 
reminds  us  of  such  books  as  the 
memoirs  of  Sara  Coleridge  and 
Mrs.  Hare.  Miss  Williams- Wynn 
belonged  to  the  Welsh  ^Eimily  of 
the  Watkin- WiUiams-Wynna,  and 
from  her  early  youth  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  associating  with  some 
of  the  leaders  in  politics  and 
literature.  We  have  few  such  let- 
ters now  as  appear  in  this  volume ; 
we  send  messages  mainly  by  tele- 
graph instead  of  writing  letters. 
The  lady's  great  friends  and  corre- 
spondents were  Baron  Bunsen, 
Baron  Yamhagen  von  Ense,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  Mr.  Maurice.  The  excel- 
loit  quality  of  the  correspondence 
may  be  guessed  from  the  names  of 
the  writers,  and  the  letters  yield 
many  pleasing  personal  referenceSb 
Numerous  interesting  passages 
might  be  culled;  we  will  take  one 
or  two  as  specimens  of  the  work : 

*  MemoriaU  of  ChwdotU  WUtiami" 
Wp^n,  Edited  by  her  SiBter.  (Long- 
mtns.) 


<  In  answer  to  your  question  abouti 
Lady  Hiester*  Stanhope,  my  ffrtheo 
says  that  the  idea  ^  intends- 
to  convey,  that  Mr.  Pitt  talked 
much  to  htf  and  took  her  advice,  ii^ 
utterly  Mse.  Some  one  said  one 
day  to  Mr.  Pitt,  "  What  wiU  Lady 
Hester  say  to  thatr  He  answered 
very  quietly,  "Lady  Hester  and 
I  have  made  a  bargain  together. 
We  are  each  to  give  advice  on 
condition  that  neither  ever  takes 
it."  *  Miss  Williams- Wynn  knew 
the  society  of  Paris  almost  as  weEl 
as  that  of  London.  'Yesterday 
Montalembert  came  to  see  me^ 
which  was  very  good-natured.  I 
liked  him  as  you  do.  I  should  not 
have  said  he  was  so  entirely  with- 
out vanity  as  was  represented  to 
me,  but  he  talked  far  more  openly 
than  I  ever  heard  any  man  do 
before  to  a  stranger.  The  idea  of 
one  of  our  statesmen  discussing 
people  and  measures  in  the  way 
he  did  would  have  been  ludi- 
crous.' Here  is  an  interesting- 
allusion  to  the  Philosopher  of 
Chelsea :  '  I  went  to  Cheyne-row 
on  Monday  to  tea ;  Carlyle  was 
very  pleasant.  It  was  very  in- 
terestin^tp  hear  hiff  account  of  his  > 
visit  to  tLe  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  his  feelings  upon  morning 
prayers,  &o.,  which  he  attended, 
he-  said,  because  he  had  no  right 
to  go  to  a  bishop's  house  and 
not  conform  to  his  ways.'  We 
have  an  interesting  account  of 
her  residence  at  Dropmore  and 
various  places  abroad.  She  was 
at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  eowp 
dUitat,  Although  at  times  her 
feminine  logic  is  at  &ult,  we  -will 
vaitore  to  predict  for  these  letters 
a  permanent  place  in  literature. 
The  occasional  vague  and  mystic' 
tone  is  to  a  considerable  extent, 
due  to  her  intimacy  with  Grerman 
thoughts  She  certainly  possessed 
a  conscience  in  literary  matters. 
'The  office  of  a  reviewer  has  always 
seemed  to  me  almost  a  holy  one. 
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It  onglit  to  be  undertaken,  as  the 
paintera  of  the  middle  ages  did 
their  pictures,  with  a  prayer  before- 
hand, that  faith  and  troth  alone 
might  guide  their  hands.'  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Wynn  was 
a  reviewer,  a  position  for  which 
in  some  provinces  at  least  she  was 
highly  qualified.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  current  history.  She  has 
much  to  say  about  Dean  Stanley; 
but  the  Dean  might  ask  to  be 
saved  from  his  friends,  as  she  goes 
to  hear  him  preach  and  pronounces 
his  sermon  to  be  heathenish.  She 
tells  US  that  Mrs.  Southey — Caro- 
line Bowles  that  was — ^lost  half 
her  income  on  marrying  the  poet. 
She  tells  us  that  Prince  Albert 
had  a  strong  presentiment  of  his 
early  death,  and  strove  to  make 
the  Queen  acquiesce  in  the 
thought.  He  considered  that  in 
a  future  state  of  existence  he 
might  be  able  to  work  without  the 
limitations  with  which  he  was 
encompassed  in  this  world.  The 
chief  regret  which  this  volume 
leaves  us  is,  that  we  have  not  a 
fuller  account  of  Miss  Wynn's 
personal  histoiy.  She  died  amid 
the  pine-forests  of  Arcachon  in 
1869. 

The  New  Bepuhlic*  is  an  ex- 
tremely clever  and  amusing  book. 
It  has  a  vein  of  clear  thoughtfiil- 
ness  and  considerable  learning. 
Through  the  New  Republic  we  get 
glimpses  of  Plato's  beyond.  It 
is  truly  a  eympoeium,  of  a  much 
more  amusing  character  than 
modern  Platonic  imitations ;  and 
we  have  other  tokens  of  fiEuniliarity 
with  Greek  thought.  The  Re- 
jected Addressee  are  not  more 
amusing  parodies  than  many  of 
the  speeches  we  have  here,  only 
they  are  not  strictly  to  be  called 
parodies,  as  they  substantially 
adumbrate  the  teaching  of  such 

*  The  KewBepubKe;  or  OvUure,  Faith, 
and  PhUo$ophjf  in  an  BngUah  ComOrv 
Bourn,    (Chatto  k  Windiu.) 


men  as  Huxley,  Dr.  Jowett,  Mr. 
Lecky,  Mr.  Pater,  Dean  Stanley, 
Buskin,  and  others.  Dr.  Jen- 
kinson's  sermon,  though  much 
longer  than  most  sermons,  is  a 
reducHo  ad  ahiurdum  of  some 
fashionable  preachers :  we  are 
unable  to  decide  whether  the 
original  is  Mr.  Haweis  or  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke,  the  Master  of 
Balliol  or  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster. It  would  be  easy  to 
give  a  list  of  the  supposed  cha- 
racters, and  some  are  unmistak- 
able enough  under  a  thin  dis- 
guise; but  in  other  cases  the 
profiered  identifications  are  not 
satisfactory,  or  not  meant  to  be 
complete  so  feur  as  the  author^s 
artistic  purpose  is  achieved.  Dr. 
Seydon,  for  instance,  is  no  clear- 
cut  identification  with  Dr.  Pusey, 
and  we  object  altogether  to  any 
identification  of  the  ladies  in  the 
story.  How  far,  indeed,  the 
author  is  justified  in  bringing 
Uving  characters  upon  the  stage 
with  a  certain  amount  of  travesty 
and  parody  is  a  point  which  we 
leave  to  his  own  conscience.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant works  which  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time,  indeed  with  a 
larger  admixture  of  epigram  and 
paradox  than  we  can  recall  in  any. 
Mr.  Mallock,  no  doubt,  writes 
with  a  serious  purpose.  This  is 
satisfactorily  indicated  by  his  own 
writings  in  the  Chntemporwry^  and 
by  his  recent  article  in  the  Quor- 
terly.  But  his  treatment  of  the 
grave  themes  which  he  discusses 
is  not  satisfactory.  He  has  a 
destroctive  method,  and  not  a 
constructive;  he  is  a  free-lance 
among  free-lances;  he  breaks 
and  blunts  the  weapons  of  scep- 
ticism, but  he  takes  no  distinct 
side  in  the  conflict.  There  is 
much  wit  and  wisdom  in  the 
work,  and  bright  social  sketches 
of  society.  But  it  is  a  society 
which  reminds  us  of  the  ladies  of 
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thiB  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  who 
stole  away  fix^m  plague-smitten 
Ploience  to  foiget  i^  external 
eyil  in  stoiy-tellmg. 

Mr.  Arthur  has  produced  a  yeiy 
learned  and  remarkable  work.* 
The  Vatican  Council  has  now  a 
large  literature  belonging  to  it, 
from  the  eight  superb  folios  of 
Victor  Froud  to  the  recent  arti- 
cles of  Cardinal  Manning  in  the 
Nineteenih  Century.  Mr.  Arthur 
has  deyoted  years  to  the  elabon^ 
tion  of  his  work,  which  deals 
mainly  with  the  Syllabus  and  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  incidentally 
with  the  Old  Catholic  movement 
and  the  Falk  law&  ^  I  have  often 
been  reminded  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  Eome.  One 
of  our  celebrated  scholars  hearing 
what  I  was  engaged  in,  exclaimed, 
"  0,  theology  1"  Of  course,  he 
was  fresh  from  home.  Kot  many 
minutes  before,  a  resident  diplo- 
matist, in  whose  house  this  took 
place,  having  heard  me  say,  '*  I 
began  the  study  of  this  subject 
as  a  religious  question;  hut — *' 
smiled,  and  said,  '*  Yes ;  hut — 
you  will  find  it  is  all  politics,  and 
the  further  you  get  into  it,  the 
more  purely  political  you  will  find 
it/*  *  Mr.  Arthur  writes  with  some 
eloquence  and  considerable  literary 
power,  and  with  a  thorough  Pro- 
testantism which  will  be  truly 
refreshing  to  many.  He  gives  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
mental  attitude  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Newman  and  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup,  P^re  Gratry  and  M.  de 
Montalembert,  who  are  not  Ultra- 
montanes,  like  Cardinal  Manning 
and  M.  Veuillot.  The  practical 
argument  against  Eome,  derived 
from  the  condition  of  Biome  and 
the  Campagna  and  many  Boman 
districts,  is  pressed  home,  as  it  has 

*  The  Popey  the  Kings,  and  the  People  : 
a  Eiitory  of  the  Movement  to  make  the 
Pope  Governor  of  the  World  by  a  Univer- 
aal  Beconetructum  of  Society,  By  Wil- 
liam Anhur.     (Mullan  k  Sod.) 


been  pressed  before  by  Charles 
Dickens,  by  Carlyle,  and  by  Ma- 
caulay.  Our  author  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
contest  on  an  immense  scale  and 
of  long  duration.  We  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  it  would  be 
quite  fair  in  any  discussion  to 
take  dirty  Italian  villages  as  an 
argument  against  Bomamsm,  any 
more  than  to  take  the  Seven  Dials 
as  an  argument  against  Protestant- 
ism. *  To  avert  any  such  repeti- 
tions of  past  horrors,  to  turn  the 
war  into  a  war  of  thmight,  a  war 
with  the  sword  of  the  writer  and 
of  the  orator,  instead  of  that  of 
the  Zouave  and  the  dragoon,  is  an 
object  in  attempting  to  serve 
which,  however  humbly,  a  good 
man  might  be  content  to  die.' 
The  dry  nature  of  the  subj^ct  and 
the  closely-printed  pages  of  two 
thick  volumes  will  be  repellent  to 
that  easily -repulsed  individual, 
the  general  reader ;  but  they  are 
like  those  Oriental  edifices  and 
our  own  English  collies,  which, 
when  once  we  have  penetrated 
the  forbidding  portal,  yield  un- 
dreamt-of stores  of  instruction  and 
delight. 

In  his  work  on  the  chapel  in 
the  Tower*  Mr.  Doyne  Bell  takes 
up  very  interesting  ground.  There 
is  quite  a  voluminous  literature 
belonging  to  the  Tower — than 
which  there  is  no  sadder  place  on 
earth,  as  Macaulay  said — ^but  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula, 
a  church  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  sorrowful  reminiscences 
of  English  history,  has  given  op- 
portune occasion  for  a  fresh  vo- 
lume. The  series  of  historical 
sketches  is  well  done,  though  in 
part  they  go  over  the  same  ground 
as  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  and  various  other 

♦  No^eeeofihen%sl<yncPer9(m$}mri€d 
in  the  Church  of  St,  Peter  ad  Vincuku  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  By  Do  jne  C.  Bell, 
F.S.A.    (John  Murray.) 
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writers.  The  old  chapel  is  known 
to  have  been  in  existenoe  so  hi 
back  ae  the  idme  of  King  John. 
There  was  another  chapel  called 
8t.  John's,  but  it  was  a  place  of 
polite  resort  in  the  days  when 
ihe  Tower  was  a  palaoe  as  well  as 
a  fortress,  while  the  pathetic  ez- 
pression,  ^  ad  Vincnla/  points  oat 
that  St.  Peter's  was  speciallj  in- 
tiended  for  prisoners.  Maoanlay 
•complained  that  this  interesting 
little  church  was  like  the  meet- 
ing-house in  a  manufiactaring 
town  ;  bat  he  might  have  added 
that  this  meeting-honse  had  been 
ennobled  by  some  of  the  loftiest 
polpit  eloquence,  in  the  words  of 
Henry  Melville,  to  which  this 
age  has  listened.  *  TMther,'  says 
Macaulay,  'have  been  carried 
through  successive  ages,  by  the 
rade  hands  of  gaolers,  without  one 
mourner  following,  the  bleeding 
relics  of  men  who  had  been  the 
captains  of  armies,  the  leaders 
of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates, 
and  the  ornaments  of  courts.' 
In  the  recent  restoration  of  the 
chancel  it  was  found  necessary 
ito  exhume  the  remains  of  Queens 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  How- 
ard, and  the  Dukes  of  Somerset, 
Northumberland,  and  Monmouth. 
They  were  afterwards  restored, 
and  a  plan  of  their  position  will 
be  copied  on  vellum  and  stored  in 
the  archives  of  the  Tower.  There 
is  a  deeply  interesting  but  melan- 
choly report  made  by  Dr.  Monatt, 
the  Local  Government  Inspector: 
^The  bones  found  in  the  place 
where  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  are  certainly 
those  of  a  female  in  the  prime  of 
life,  all  perfectly  consolidated  and 
symmetrical,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  person.  The  bones  of  the 
head  indicate  a  well-formed  round 
skull,  with  an  intellectual  fore- 
head, straight  orbital  ridge,  large 
eyes,  oval  foce,  and  rather  square 
full  chin — a  well-formed  woman 


of  middle  height,  with  a  Aori  and 
slender  neck,  llie  haod  and  feet 
bones  indicate  delicate  «nd  well- 
shaped  hands  and  feet,  with 
tapering  fingers    and    a   narrow 

fDOt.' 

Bfr.  Mauley's  book  on  fishing* 
will  have  a  great  charm  for  many 
readera  Mt.  Manley  will,  how- 
ever, exeuse  us  for  saying  that  at 
present  he  lags  oonsiderably  be- 
hind Izaak  Walton,  who,  besides 
being  an  excellent  fisherman,  pos- 
isessed  the  "perfection  of  literary 
■style.  Mr.  Mauley's  book  is  rather 
practical  and  anecdotic  than  any- 
thing eke.  Filling  in  lonely  se- 
cluded districts  is  closely  akin  to 
painting  and  poetry;  but  with 
Mr.  Mfuiley  we  are  so  busy  with 
tackle  and  bait,  that  there  is  not 
much  time  left  for  anjrthing  else. 
His  favourite  river  is  the  Thames, 
and  in  the  Thames  his  favourite 
fish  is  the  trout.  He  thinks  that 
no  trout  in  the  world  equals  the 
genuine  Thames  trout.  The  mis- 
fortune  is  that  there  are  so  few  of 
them.  You  may  calculate  the  fish 
in  almost  any  given  range  of  wa- 
ter, and  only  about  one  fish  in 
four  is  taken.  We  are  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  Thames  fishermen, 
although  their  charges  for  their 
punts  and  services  are  high,  find 
the  business  too  uncertain,  and 
their  number  is  decreasing.  All 
Thames  anglers  will  like  Mr. 
Mauley's  book,  if  only  for  bring- 
ing so  vividly  to  recollection  old 
scenes  on  these  pleasant  waters. 

Irish  literature  is  at  present 
cropping  up  in  a  most  remarkable 
way.  No  less  than  three  new 
works,  of  very  varying  value,  have 
been  lately  issued.  We  give  place 
aux  dames  to  Miss  Blackbume's 
Lives  of  Illugtrious  IrishwomenA^ 
We  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  a 

*  Kotu  on  Fish  and  Fishing.  Br  J.  J. 
Mauley,  M.  A.  With  Illustrations.  (Samp- 
son Low  d(  Co.) 

t  lUtuiruma  JrishtoometK  By  £.  Owens 
Blackbame.   2  vols.    (Tinsley  Brothers.) 
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lively  and  amnaipg  work,  in  cha- 
laotei  with  the  natiue  of  the  sub- 
ject With  the  exception  of  the 
last  chapter  on  the  Ladies  of  Llan- 
gollen, a  subject  which  was  much 
discussed  during  the  Teoent  meet- 
ing of  the  AichiBological  Society 
in  that  place,  the  work  consists 
of  nanatives  drawn  from  many 
sources,  with  much  industry  and 
good  taste,  of  many  loshwomen, 
from  the  dim  beginnings  of  history 
till  the  present  time.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  onginality  in 
the  Llangollen,  which  contains 
some  original  prose  or  yecse  by 
Canning  and  Wordsworth,  and 
also  a  highly  characteristic  letter 
by  Lady  Momington,  the  mother 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on 
her  son  Arthur  first  entering  the 
army.  The  memoirs  of  Lady 
Blessington  and  the  late  Lady 
Stirling-Maxwell  are  carefully  and 
amply  written,  and  will  save  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
larger  works  and  scattered  autho- 
rities. The  modem  lives  will 
prove  more  interesting  than  the 
somewhat  archieological  portion 
of  the  earlier  volume,  or  even 
such  a  life  as  that  of  Grainne 
O'MaiUey,  the  Pirate  Queen,  who, 
in  the  cbys  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
robbed  with  equal  impartiality 
both  the  Spanish  galleons  and 
the  English  merchantmen.  Miss 
Blackbume,  doubtless  with  the 
amiable  desire  to  render  her  book 
readable,  discusses  ladies  who  are 
perhaps  hardly  worth  discussion — 
Peg  Woffington,  *  blue-eyed'  Bel- 
lamy, and  'Perdita'  Bobinson. 
Here  is  the  account  of  the  last 
appearance  of  the  fetmous  or  in- 
feunous  Mrs.  Bobinson  before  her 
early  death  :  '  On  a  table  in  one 
of  the  waiting-rooms  of  the  opera- 
house  was  seated  a  woman  of 
fashionable  appearance,  still  beau- 
tiful, but  not  in  the  bloom  of 
beauty's  pride.  She  was  not  no- 
ticed, except  by  the  eye  of  pity. 


In  a  few  minutes  two  liveried  ser- 
vants came  to  her,  and  they  took 
^Dom  their  pockets  long  white 
sleeves,  which  they  drew  on  their 
arms.  They  then  lifted  her  up 
and  conveyed  her  to  her  carriage ; 
it  was  the  then  helpless  paralytic 
Perdita.'  Miss  Blackbume  gives 
us  a  thrilling  sensational  story, 
which  reaUy  might  be  worked  up 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  is  not 
At  all  unlike  the  time-honoured 
atory  of  the  indiscreet  young  lady 
who  penetrated  into  Bluebeard's 
cupboard.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  girlish  escapade  of  one  who 
subsequently  became  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Aldworth,  and  who  is 
known  as  the  '  Lady  Ereemason,' 
the  only  lady  who  ever  attained 
that  honour.  A  Ereemasons' 
lodge  was  to  be  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  Lord  Done- 
raile,  and  with  characteristic  fe- 
male impmdence  and  curiosity  she 
determined  to  secrete  herself  and 
watch  the  proceedings.  She  found 
the  door  guarded,  and  being  un- 
able to  make  her  escape,  she 
fainted  away  in  terror.  'The 
members  of  the  lodge  reassembled, 
and  deliberated  as  to  what,  under 
the  circumstances,  ought  to  be 
done.  Eor  two  long  hours  the 
wretched  girl  listened  to  the  an- 
gry discussion,  and  heard  her 
death  deliberately  proposed  and 
seconded.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
only  saved  from  immediate  death 
by  the  moving  and  earnest  sup- 
plication of  her  younger  brother. 
She  was  given  the  option  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Masonic  ordeal  to 
the  extent  she  had  witnessed,  and 
if  she  refused,  the  brethren  were 
again  to  consult.'  We  feel,  how- 
ever, considerable  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  the  Ereemasons  really 
thought  of  conmiitting  murder ;  a 
respect  for  their  own  necks  might 
have  led  them  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. The  literary  biographies 
of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Lady  Morgan 
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are  satiafiictoijy  but  the  subjects 
aro  trite. 

There  b  no  doubt  that  Fenian- 
ism  has  been  extremely  misunder^ 
stood  in  England.  The  character 
of  the  movement  has  sometimes 
been  exaggerated,  but  more  gener- 
ally has  been  under  -  estimated. 
Mr.  Eutherford's  careful  and  im- 
partial nazrative*  enables  us  to 
understand  an  important  chapter 
of  contemporary  history.  Fenian- 
ism,  properly  speaking,  was  an 
o£Oshoot  of  O'Brien's  rebellion  in 
1848.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
Fenianism,  or  something  like  Fe- 
nianism,  will  for  ages  continue  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Even 
at  the  piesent  moment  it  shows 
some  symptoms  of  reviving  both 
in  Ireland  and  America.  Mr. 
Eutherford  truly  says,  *  Irishmen 
will  continue  to  conspire  until 
the  term  '^  Irishman,*'  like  the 
term  '^  Lancashireman,"  becomes 
a  mere  designation  of  a  birthplace, 
and  ceases  to  signify,  as  it  does 
now,  a  person  whose  name  and  in- 
terests are  not  imperial  but  local 
—until,  in  short,  the  patriotism 
of  Irishmen  is  expanded  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  island 
by  that  which  effected  a  similar 
change  in  Scotchmen :  the  in- 
fluence of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity.'  The  hero 
of  the  work,  if  we  may  use  such 
an  expression,  is  Stephens  the 
Head-centre,  who  had  his  1500/. 
a  year  for  his  trouble  in  treason- 
making.  Mr.  Eutherford  believes 
that  he  is  still  living,  but  he  has 
completely  effaced  himself.  He 
lost  heart  in  the  cause,  and  was 
ignominiously  deposed.  Immense 
sums  were  raised,  and  Cluseret 
said,  '  What  fortunes  in  liquor 
disappeared  down  the  throats  of 
Irishmen  t  Many  also  were  paid 
immense  sums  from  the  Fenian 

*  The  Secret  Htetorv  of  the  Fenian  Con- 
aftvracy:  itt  Oriffin^  Objects^  anti  Rami/ica' 
ttoru.  By  John  Rutherford.  (C.  Kegan 
Paul  k  Co.) 


treasury  for  'secret  service,'  &c 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  inner  history,  which 
has  been  kept  secret  a  long  time, 
such  as  the  decidedly  clever  way 
in  which  the  Government  inter- 
ceptedFenian  funds  and  contrived 
to  obtain  accurate  information  of 
their  proceedings.  The  author  also 
comments  on  the  manner  in  which 
Irish  juries  never  failed  to  convict 
prisoners  with  whom  all  Irishmen 
were  supposed  to  sympathise. 
The  account  of  Eibbonism,  and  of 
murders  perpetrated  by  order  of 
the  Eibbon  lodges,  shows  the  ex- 
istence of  an  tmperium  in  itnperio. 
The  story  of  a  man  being  deliber- 
ately put  to  death  by  three  Irish 
gentlemen  because  he  had  behaved 
badly  to  a  young  lady  shows  that 
Eibbonism  travelled  far  beyond  the 
region  of  political  matters.  At 
the  present  moment  things  are  ap- 
parently peaceful  and  prosperous 
in  Ireland;  the  recent  visits  of 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  probably  be 
numbered  among  later  favourable 
instances.  But  in  Ireland  things 
often  move  in  a  vicious  circle. 
A  great  deal  of  evil  is  due  to  ab- 
senteeism j  on  the  other  hand, 
it  IB  hard  to  blame  absenteeism 
while  there  is  a  continued  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property.  Mr. 
Eutherford's  work  is  unavoidably 
dry,  but  it  is  written  with  a  good 
deal  of  tact.  It  is  of  course  anti- 
Fenian;  at  the  same  time,  there 
IS  a  side  to  Fenianism  which  may 
elict  sympathy,  and  to  this  side 
he  has  done  justice. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  work,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  traverses  the 
same  ground  as  Mr.  Eutherford'-s.*^ 
It  is  a  still  Uvelier  work;  it  is 
written  with  considerable  literary 
ability,  and  in  a  calm  imparticJ. 
tone  which  will  be  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  many  who  are  familiar 

♦  ITew  Ireland.    By  A  M.  Sullivan. 
2  vols.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  k  Co.) 
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with  Irisli  politics.  Assnredly 
Mr.  Sullivan  mil  not  injure  him- 
self with  the  English  public  by 
the  frankness  of  his  language.  *  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  dispassionate. 
I  have  borne  an  active  part  in 
some  of  the  stormiest  scenes  of 
Irish  public  life  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century ;  and  I  wish 
to  hold  my  place  as  a  man  of  de- 
cided views  and  strong  convic- 
tions.' Mr.  Gladstone  has  given 
public  praise  to  Mr.  Sullivan's 
book,  which  is  reasonable  enough, 
as  Mr.  Sullivan  gives  ^  the  highest 
praise  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
legislation.  As  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  Mr.  Sullivan's 
share  in  attempted  legislation  re- 
specting liquor  in  Ireland,  he  de- 
votes one  of  his  earUest  chapters 
to  the  career  of  the  noble-minded 
Capuchin,  Father  Mathew.  The 
mournful  decade  between  1847 
and  1857,  in  which  more  than  a 
million  of  people  were  cleared  off 
the  country  by  famine  and  evic- 
tion, is  dwelt  upon  with  charac- 
teristic eloquence  and  pathos.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  enumerate  the 
headings  of  different  chapters — 
"Forty-eight,'  *  The  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,'  'The  Tenant  League,' 
'  The  Brass  Band,'  *  The  Phoenix 
Conspiracy,'  *The  Fenian  Move- 
ment,' *  Home  Rule' — to  indicate 
how  Mr.  Sullivan  takes  in  detail 
each  great  Irish  movement^  and 
in  each  case  he  does  so  in  a  graphic 
and  animated  way.  The  chapter 
with  which  we  feel  the  least  sym- 
pathy is  that  entitled  '  The  Scaf- 
fold and  the  CelL'  We  do  not 
see  how  the  execution  of  the 
Manchester  murderers  could  pos- 
sibly be  avoided.  Moreover,  al- 
though it  seems  an  ungracious 
thing  to  say,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  himself  was 
very  properly  imprisoned.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  he  acknow- 
ledges the  leniency,  and  we  imagine 
that  his  brief  confinement  con- 
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siderably  added  to  his  moral  cul- 
ture. It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  these  two  volumes 
are  entirely  absorbed  by  Irish 
politics.  Mr.  Sullivan  shows  con- 
siderable literary  skill  in  weaving 
in  anecdote  and  dramatic  action 
with  the  main  staple  of  his  work. 
A  country  like  Ireland  will  never 
be  deficient  in  these  elements.  The 
wild  sensational  story  of  the  at- 
tempted abduction  of  Miss  Ar- 
buthnot  by  Squire  Garden  is  told 
quite  from  a  novelistic  point  of 
view,  while  the  preceding  chapter, 

*  The  Suicide  Banker,'  which  re- 
counts the  sinister  career  of  John 
Sadleir,  unites  a  political  treatment 
with  a  story  of  the  deepest  tragedy. 
The  chapter  on  the  Keny  election 
relates  electoral  scenes  which 
have  always  abounded  in  Irish 
history,  but  which  have  passed 
away  for  ever  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Ballot  Act.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan naturally  dwells  with  com- 
placency on  the  disestablishment 
of  the  ItiBh  Church,  and  we  trust 
he  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  it 
has  issued  far  more  prosperously 
than  ever  could  have  been  expect- 
ed by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
He  is  of  course  delighted  with 
the  election  of  sixty  Home  Eulers 
in  the  last  Parliament.  This 
cheering  fact  imparts  a  roseate 
hue  to  his  last  pages.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  serious  consideration 
that  if  a  general  election  took  place 
on  an  early  day,  and  the  same 
number  were  returned,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  balance  of  political 
forces  would  rest  with  the  Irish 
contingent.  The  political  organi- 
sation of  the  Irish  in  large  English 
towns  is  another  fact  in  the  cal- 
culation. We  mentally  cheer 
Mr.  Sullivan's  perorating  words : 

*  What  the  veil  of  the  future  may 
hide  is  not  given  to  man  to  know. 
Enough  for  us  that  in  skies  long 
darkened  and  torn  by  cloud  and 
storm  thrice-blessed  signs  of  peace 
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and  hope  appear.    The  fiitaie  is 
with  God.' 

Mr.  Sime's  work  on  Leasing*  is 
an  admiiable  one.     He  has  done 
well,  and  what  no  English  writer 
has   ever  done  before  him,  in 
bringing  together  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Lessing.     Mr.   Sime  has  wisely 
selected  his  ground  as  a  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  literature,  and 
the  execution  of  his  work  is  equal 
to  the  conception.     Mr.  Sime  has 
no  ordinary  qualifications  for  his 
task.    He  is  already  the  author 
of  a  valuable  handbook  on  Grerman 
history,  and  has  a  large  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  German 
literature.    At  the  same  time  he 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the    currents    of    contemporaiy 
thought  in  our  own  day,  and  what 
we  may  call  the  '  modem  tone'  is 
very  perceptible  throughout  all 
his  work.   Indeed,  one  of  the  few 
drawbacks  which  the  work  pre- 
sents is  that  he  weaves  into  the 
eighteenth    century    much    that 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  nine- 
teenth.    Mr.  Sime,  however,  an- 
ticipates the  objection  in  his  pre- 
facQ,  in  which  he  claims  for  Les- 
sing the  ideal  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  quali- 
ties the  most  characteristic  of  our 
epoch.     We  think,  too,  that  Mr. 
Sime  is  so  exhaustive  in  his  criti- 
cisms as  to  be  sometimes  exhaust- 
ing.    We    question    if   it    were 
worth  while  to  subject  the  Sara 
Sampson  and  other  minor  works 
to  careful  analysis-^life  is  too 
short  for  this  order  of  criticism. 
Still  it  is  thoroughly  German,  and 
contains  morsels  of  criticism  which 
Lessing  himself  might  have  writ- 
ten.   We  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Sime  adequately  brings  out  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Lessing's 
classicalism.  He  discusses,  indeed, 
the  reference  of  Aristotle's  Paetica 
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in  relation  to  Lessing's  dramatic 
views ;  but  we  do  not  see,  as  we 
can  in  Milton's  poems,  which  so 
easily  render  themselves  into  iam- 
bics under  the  hands  of  Greek 
scholars,  how  Greek  tragic  poetry 
thoroughly  permeated  his  mind 
and  was  reproduced  in  his  work 
Neither  are  we  quite  able  to  lash 
ourselves  into  the  same  state  of 
enthusiasm    for    Lessing    as   is 
exhibited   by  his    accomplished 
biographer.     We  do  not  under- 
stand his  lack  of  patriotism,  his 
want  of  appreciation   for  medi- 
aeval archit&ture,  his  gambling 
and  careless  life,  and  the  literary 
rather  than  the  real  tone  with 
which  he  discussed  many  of  the 
deepest  subjects.     Still,  Lessing 
has  done  great  work    Mr.  Sime's 
introductory  chapter   is  an   ex- 
cellent example  of  historical  cri- 
ticism.   It  displays  that  void  and 
chaos  from  which  the  cosmos  of 
German  thought  was  to  emerge. 
Lessing's   father  was   a  worthy 
pasteur,  with  considerable  love 
and    knowledge  of  letters,   and 
the  relations  between  &ther  and 
son  were  to  the  last   affection- 
ate and  most  interesting.     The 
good  clergyman,  however,  did  not 
shrink  from  a  pious  fraud  when 
he  lured  his  son  home  £rom  what 
he  considered  bad  company  by 
fabricating  a  dangerous  illness  for 
the  mother.  At  school  he  appears 
to   have  possessed  a  familiarity 
with  Latin  comic  writers,  which 
is  very  rare.    As  a  lad  he  had 
a  most  genuine  love  of  books. 
He  had  as  a  schoolboy  the  op- 
portunity  of  revelling  in  great 
libraries,  and  said  there  was  hardly 
a  book  in  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg which  had  not  passed 
through  his  hands.     When  his 
portrait  was  taken  as  a  child,  he 
insisted  on  having  '  a  great  pile 
of  books  about  him.'     In  after 
life  his  passion  for  books  made 
him  a  knownfigure  in  all  the  book- 
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anctions.  He  was  one  of  tlie  few 
genuine  bookworms  who  rule 
their  books  and  are  not  dominated 
by  them.  He  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  and  French ; 
and  our  own  great  writers,  such 
as  Pope  and  Burke,  had  an  im- 
mense attraction  for  him.  Lessing 
has  this  striking  phrase  about 
Enghshmen,  that  they  felt  that 
^mighty  passions  and  sublime 
thoughts  were  no  more  for  kings 
than  for  one  taken  from  among 
themselves.'  It  may  be  said  that 
by  his  Literary  Letters  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  literary  cri- 
ticism in  Germany.  At  one 
time  he  had  a  shadowy  chance 
of  being  appointed  librarian  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  Mr.  Sime — 
and  it  is  time  that  we  should  give 
a  specimen  of  his  style — says : 
'  With  a  true  instinct  the  German 
nation  has  fastened  upon  Lessing 
as  the  one  contemporary  of  Frede- 
rick who  stood  on  the  same  level 
with  him,  and  wrought  with  equal 
splendid  power  in  the  great  task 
of  arousing  Germany  to  new 
energy.  Yet  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  serving  the  man 
whose  name  was  to  be  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  his  own, 
Frederick  coldly  passed  on,  ignor- 
ant of  the  brilliant  chance  destiny 
had  thrown  in  his  way.  He  has 
been  much  blamed  for  this  mis- 
take, and  generally  for  his  com- 
plete indifference  to  the  rising  tide 
of  intellectual  life  that  surrounded 
him.  It  is,  however,  only  &ir  to 
remember  that  in  the  days  of  Fre- 
derick's youth  there  was  no  real 
modem  literature  in  Germany, 
and  that  he  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, amid  the  pressure  of  later 
duties,  to  change  his  habits,  and 
to  give  minute  attention  to  the 
Uteraiy  progress  of  his  country- 
men.' Lessing  also  became  philo- 
sopher and  theologian.  We  pass 
from  his  bold  direct  attacks  up- 
on Christianity  to  the  thoughts 


wrapped  up  in  Nathan  the  Wise, 
and  to  the  kindred  essay  on  the 
Education  of  the  Human  Race. 
This  last  essay  has  had  a  remark- 
able reference  to  our  modern 
thought.  In  one  special  direction 
it  may  be  said  to  have  supplied 
Bishop  Temple's  essay  which  led 
off  the  Essays  and  ReviewSy  and 
in  another  direction  it  anticipated 
the  theories  of  Lord  Amberley's 
posthumous  work.  Lessing  in- 
sisted on  the  comparative  study 
of  religions,  from  which  no  doubt 
a  great  deal  is  to  be  gained.  But 
he  wiU  not  accept  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  one  absolute  reli- 
gion. Like  the  Koman  senate, 
he  will  be  willing  to  accept  Jesus 
if  Jesus  will  be  content  to  take 
His  place  with  the  other  deities  of 
the  Pantheon.  We  cannot  tran- 
scribe the  following  words  with- 
out regret,  and  trust  that  they 
contain  Mr.  Sime's  presentation 
of  Lessing's  views  rather  than  of 
his  own  :  *  It  is  not  by  trickery 
that  the  lives  of  vast  masses  of 
men  are  controlled  from  generation 
to  generation.  Buddha,  Confacius, 
Zoroaster,  Jesus,  Mahomet — these 
men  have  stamped  their  names 
upon  the  heart  of  the  world ;  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  super- 
stition with  which  their  influence 
is  associated^  they  burned  with 
enthusiasm  for  this  or  that  aspect 
of  spiritual  truth.  They  came  to 
deliver  men  from  the  yoke  of 
vulgar  custom ;  to  open  to  them 
a  large  and  free  life.'  This  may 
be  the  philosophical,  but  it  is  not 
the  Christian,  way  of  looking  at 
the  matter.  We  cannot  bracket 
the  five  'men'  all  in  a  row.  Un- 
questionably Buddha  and  Ma- 
homet did  appeal  to  some  intel- 
lectual and  moral  needs  of  their 
time ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  lust, 
cruelty,  and  misery  associated  with 
their  systems,  the  balance  has 
been  distinctly  eviL 
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of  Lessing's  honoured  and  sad- 
dened life.     Mr.  Sime  paints  not 
how  Leasing  lived  under  what 
our  author  calls  '  the  two  noblest 
passions  of  our  nature,'  but  what 
we  should  prefer  calling  the  two 
greatest  principles  of  Chnistianlifey 
'  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
and  an  undying  love  of  man.'    Mr. 
Sime's  entire  reasoning  on  the  re- 
volutionary and  destructive  ten- 
dencies of  Lessing's  mind  both 
demands  and  repays  great  atten- 
tion.    Mr.  Sime  has  done  most 
careful    and    painstaking   work, 
though  perhaps  with  a  scarcity  of 
what  the   Latin  author   of  the 
dialogue    on   oratory  terms  sen- 
tentioB  et  lumina,  and  has  earned 
his  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
our  philosophical  Eadicals.     l/cs- 
sing  achieved  for  Germany  her 
literary  empire  in  much  the  same 
way    that    Frederick    laid    the 
foundations   of  her  military  em- 
pire.    A  librarianship  at  last  be- 
came Lessing's  permanent  position 
in  this  world,  only  it  was  much  to 
be  desired  that  it  should  be  better 
endowed  and  in  a  better  locality. 
It  was  at  Wolfenbiittel — to  be  for 
ever  associated  with  the  Wolfen- 
huiiel  FragmentSy  which  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  German  neologianism — within 
the  shadow  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, and  within  nine  miles  of 
the   capital  of  Brunswick,    that 
Lessing  became  librarian  to  the 
Duke.    It  was  a  flat  uninteresting 
town,   however — an   unfortunate 
circumstance    for  Lessing,    who 
delighted  in  society,  and  looked 
upon  each  of  his  fellow-creatures 
as   a  book   of  the  great    living 
library.     Through  his  connection 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  he 
accompauied  his  son  in  an  Italian 
jjourney,  which  had  been  an  old 
aspiration  of  his ;  but  as  he  was 
waiting  to  be  married,  he  became 
very  restive  and   uneasy  in  his 
prole  rged  tour.    The  lady  whom, 


at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  he  mar- 
ried was  a  widow  of  forty,  with 
several  children ;  but  he  loved  the 
children  as  his  own,  and  the  hap- 
piest year  of  his  unhappy  life  was 
the  single  year  of  wedlock. 

Out  of  iJie  variety  of  works  of 
fiction  which  have  appeared   we 
may  select  a  few  for  special  notice, 
which  seem  to  have  the  merit,  su- 
preme in  the  eyes  of  novel-readers, 
of  being  thoroughly  able  to  sustain 
the  interest  and  making  it  difficult 
to  lay  the  work  down.     The  first 
of  these  shall  be  Mrs.  Chapman's 
Constant  Heart*    We  have  been 
never  more  '  taken  in,'  though  we 
hardly  wish  to  use  the  phiase  in 
an  unfavourable  sense^  in  our  lives. 
The  commencement  of  the  book 
is  simple,  pastoral,  idyllic.     We 
were  reminded,  and  by  no  means 
unfavourably,    of    Mary  Powell. 
We  were  considerably  sarprised 
when,  in    progressing  with  the 
story,   we  found  ourselves   con- 
cerned with  the  romantic  details 
of  an  abduction  case.     We  have 
all  the  details  of  a '  penny  dreadful' 
illustrated  with  the  warnings  and 
consolations  of  true  religion.     The 
result  is  a  somewhat  tesselated 
mixture.     Mrs.  Chapman  lays  her 
story  more  than  a  century  ago. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  she  may 
be   deriving  her  narrative  from 
facts.     To  those  who  search  the 
records  of  crime  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  such  a  plot  as  that  dis- 
closed in  these  volumes  may  have 
actually  been  revealed.     The  au- 
thoress appears  to  have  studied 
her  period,  and  certainly  contrives 
to   give  a  remarkable  degree  of 
vraisemhlance  to  her  story.     But 
we  are  not  so  sure  that  her  story- 
justifies  her  title.     She  kills  off 
the  heroine's  true  love,  which  wo 
hold  to  be,  artistically,  a  mistake ; 
but  in  the  last  two  pages  we  find 

*  A  CoMtant  Heart.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs,  E.  W.  Chapman.  (Henry  8.  King db 
Co.) 
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her  married,  and  witJi  a  baby  who 
is  named  after  her  first  sweetheart . 
It  is  not  erery  husband  who  would 
be  so  magnanimous  as  to  allow 
this.  J£  a  heroine  claims  the 
appellation  of  a  ^Constant  Heart/ 
she  ought  to  give  the  conventional 
justification  by  never  marrying 
another  person.  A  certain  Mrs. 
Fleming  is  almost  Mrs.  Poyser- 
like  in  the  story,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently adventurous  and  attractive. 
Then  as  an  Irish  story,  one  of 
several  attractive  Irish  stories 
which  have  lately  appeared,  we 
have  Mr.  Thynne's  novel,  For 
this  CauseJ*  Mr.  Thynne  por- 
trays Irish  scenes  and  characters 
with  undoubted  realism.  He  suc- 
ceeds rather  in  this  direction  than 
in  his  plot^  which  is  better  con- 
ceived than  executed.  An  Irish 
squire  has  misappropriated  trust- 
money,  and  to  postpone  the  time 
of  payment  he  encourages  litiga- 
tion respecting  a  will.  He  has  a 
brother,  however,  a  rich  Australian 
squatter,  who  makes  things  square, 
but  insists,  nevertheless,  that  his 
brother  should  go  out  to  Australia, 
and  he  himself  should  become  an 
Irish  squire.  Further  than  this 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  antici- 
pate the  plot.  The  Australian 
is  of  opinion  that  he  is  as  well  in- 
formed respecting  various  subjects 
as  if  he  had  lived  in  Cornwall, 
and  that  all  his  political  opinions 
have  a  peculiar  ripeness  and  value 
of  their  own.  We  believe  that 
this  opinion  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common one  among  the  colonists, 
and  it  is  here  forcibly  stated  by 
one  of  them  to  another  :  *  We — 
I,  you,  and  others  who  have  had 
a  European  birth  and  a  European 
culture  up  to  manhood — continue 
to  watch  the  issues  of  those  sub- 
jects on  which  we  have  expended 
youthful  thought  and  even  enthu- 
siasm.   Further,  we  are  removed 

*  For  ihii  Caute.    A  novel.    Bv  Ro- 
btrt  Thynne.    (Sampeon  Low  dk  Co.) 


to  a  distance  from  the  din,  the 
turmoil,  the  obscuring  smoke  of 
the  battle  itself.  More  than  all, 
I  believe  we  do  not  get  our  infor- 
mation by  infinitesimally  fragmen- 
tary instalments  day  by  day,  the 
instalments  of  to-day  contradicting 
or  upsetting  those  of  yesterday,  but 
in  larger  and  more  continuous 
portions.  Say  we  miss  some  of 
the  pettier  details;  all  the  more 
we  see  the  grand  movements,  and 
whither  they  ultimately  tend.'  It 
will  be  perceived  that  Mr.  Thynne 
writes  in  a  vigorous  thoughtful 
way,  and  his  pictures  of  Dublin 
life,  whether  in  Merrion-square 
or  in  the  slums,  are  exceedingly 
effective. 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  novelist  who 
always  writes  with  a  purpose, 
and  what  he  gains  in  purpose 
he  frequently  loses  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  story.  But  we 
never  read  him  without  pleasure, 
though  we  often  think  him  exag- 
gerated, and  perhaps  never  more 
exaggerated  than  upon  the  present 
occasion.*  Mr.  Jenkins  is  trying 
to  do  in  a  novel  what  before  now 
he  has  attempted  in  a  pamphlet — 
to  expose  the  evils  of  exporting 
Hindoo  and  Coolie  labour  into 
British  Guiana  and  the  West  In- 
dies. It  is  not  that  he  objects 
altogether  to  a  Coolie  system, 
which  he  thinks  '  might  be  made 
a  system  of  incalculable  blessing 
to  Asiatics.'  It  is  his  weakness, 
looking  at  his  work  as  a  political 
pamphlet,  that  he  bases  his  con- 
clusions on  facts  which  he  ex- 
plains to  be  fictions.  The  wrongs 
which  he  enumerates  are  not 
practically  found  in  British  Gui- 
ana ;  they  are  collected  from  many 
sides,  and  all  deposited  there  '  at 
one  fell  swoop.'  But  he  knows 
the  country,  and  writes  pictorially 
and  energetically ;  there  are  many 

*  LtUehmM andDiUoo:  a  Siory  of  Wui 
Indian  Life,  By  £.  Jenkins,  M.P.  (W. 
MnUan  Si  Son.) 
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scenes  of  pathos  and  eloquence, 
and  his  work  may  tend  to  abolish 
or  modify  various  existing  eyils. 

A  good  sea  novel  is  always  a 
great  treat.  A  social  histoiy  of 
the  British  navy  might  be  ^con- 
structed &om  a  combination  of 
such  novels  as  Smollett's,  Mar- 
ryat's,  and  Hannay's.  Of  late 
the  merchant  marine  has  been 
more  employed  by  novelists  than 
the  royal  navy,  because  the 
roughest  points  of  real  life  are 
salient,  and  Mr.  PlimsoU  has 
shown  how  a  vein  of  ^purpose* 
might  be  introduced  into  them. 
The  narrative*  of  the  fate  of  the 
Grosvenor  is  a  very  appalling  one, 
and  the  author  certainly  contrives 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
In  the  first  volume  we  have  an 
evil  captain  cheating  his  crew  out 
of  their  proper  provisions,  a  smack 
is  run  down  and  sunk,  a  wreck  is 
left  unaided,  there  is  a  storm,  and 
mutiny  and  murder.  Further  than 
this  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
trace  the  narrative.  It  is  marked 
throughout  by  capital  sea  descrip- 
tion and  an  incessant  variety  of 
incident. 

The  Handbook  to  the  Picture 
Gallenee  of  Europe  (Macmillan  & 
Co.),  by  Miss  Kate  Thompson 
(daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson) , 
is  invaluable  to  the  lover  of  art 
in  his  rambles  over  foreign  col- 
lections. Compact  and  clear  in 
its  form  and  arrangement,  the 
brief  sketches  of  the  various 
schools  of  painting,  the  careful 
chronological  tables,  and  the  num- 
bered references  to  fetmous  pic- 
tures, make  it  at  once  a  most  ser- 
viceable guide  and  remembrancer. 
Mr.  BaUingall'sjE^in^r^^;  its 
Past  and  its  Present  (William 
Oliphant  &  Co.),  is  a  handsome 
illustrated  volume  on  the  associa- 

*  The  Wrtck  of  the  Chroioenor:  cm 
Account  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Orew^  and 
the  Loss  q/  the  Ship^  toAeri  trying  to  make 
the  Bemwdas.  8  vols.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  &Co.) 


tions  and  surroundings  of  ths 
old  gray  city — dedicated  to  its 
citizens  and  to  '  all  who  love  its 
beauties  and  its  memories.'  The 
engravings  are  numerous  and  in- 
teresting. The  book  altogether 
is  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  the 
Scottish  capital  and  its  romantio 
environs. 

Our  Trip  to  Blunderland^  by 
Jean  Jambon  (William  Black- 
wood &  Sons),  is  ek  jeu  d^eapritj 
we  understand,  from  the  pen  of  a 
distinguished  legal  functionary  of 
the  North.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  pleasantries  which  Alice 
in  Wonderland  has  made  popular. 
The  sixty  illustrations  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Doyle 
show  the  power  of  an  artist  whom 
we  hope  to  see  coming  more  to 
the  front  one  of  these  days.  The 
*  extension  motions,'  pp.  172  and 
206,  are  very  clever. 

Messrs.  Griffith  &  Fairan  main- 
tain their  ancient  fame  at  the 
Christmas  season  by  a  variety  of 
bright  wholesome  books,  from 
which,  at  the  moment,  we  select 
three :  Wilton  of  Cuthhert\  by 
the  Eev.  £L  C.  Adams,  is  a 
tale  of  undergraduate  life  thirty 
years  ago.  To  those  who  know 
university  and  to  those  who  do  not, 
it  is  an  agreeable  book ;  perhaps 
also  a  useful  one  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  man  before  he 
goes  up.  The  Three  Admirals^ 
and  the  Adventures  of  their  Toung 
FolkmerSy  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston, 
has  all  the  old  fire  and  dash  of 
this  veteran  writer  for  boys.  The 
woodcut  of  the  shark,  where 
'  each  dealt  him  a  blow  across  the 
tail,'  is  the  sort  of  drawing  which 
suits  all  thorough  boys.  Those 
Unlucky  Twins,  by  Annette  Lyster^ 
although  a  little  book,  deserves 
special  notice.  It  is  a  charming 
textj  and  there  are  ten  illustra- 
tions, by  John  Proctor,  £Sm  above 
the  average  of  juvenile  books. 

Another  of  the  fresh,  attiactive. 
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liberally-illiistrated  books  whick 
we  owe  to  Dr.  Manning  and  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  is  Engli$h 
Picturea  drawn  with  Pen  and 
Pencil,  Beginning  with  the 
Thames  and  ending  with  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  we  have  a  series  of 
skilfully-  grouped  rambles  over 
England,  introducing  *  Shake- 
speare's Country/  *The  Country 
of  Bunyan  and  Cowper/  'The 
Peak,' '  The  Lakes,'  &c.  It  is  a 
Tolume  which  wiQ  foster  the 
desire  to  know  the  beauties  of 
our  own  country,  and  help  to 
point  out  what  is  best  worth  see- 
ing. The  Home  Naturaliet^  by 
Harland  Coultas,  from  the  same 
Society,  gives  practical  instruc- 
tions for  collecting,  arranging,  and 
preserving  natural  objects.  There 
are  plain  directions  to  the  young 
naturalist  concerning  all  kinds  of 
collections, — caterpillars,  beetles 
butterflies,  plants,  woods,  and 
animals, — as  well  as  the  aquarium 
and  insectarium  —  altogether  a 
good  and  comprehensive  book  of 
its  class. 

Two  groups  £rom  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Enow- 
ledge  deserve  a  word  of  hearty 
commendation.  These  are:  1. 
Ancient  History  from  the  Monvr 
menU — Babylonia,  Greek  cities, 
&c. ;  2.  Non- Secular  Religious 
Systems — Buddhism,  Hinduism, 
and  Islam  and  its  founder.  These 
able,  well-condensed,  and  low- 
priced  little  volumes,  by  such 
authors  as  Professor  Monier  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Ehys  Davids,  and  the 
late  George  Smith,  are  really  valu- 
able contributions  to  popular  lite- 
rature. 

HUBIOAL  PITCH. 

It  is  well  known  to  musicians 
that  during  the  last  century  there 
has  been  a  gradual  rise  in  the 
pitch  of  musical  notes :  that  is, 
the  note  which  formerly  used  to 
be  regarded,  say  as  A,  has  gra- 


dually become  considered  flatter 
and  flatter;  so  that  the  sound 
produced  by  a  given  key  on  a 
modem  instrument  is  sensibly 
sharper  and  more  acute  than 
that  given  by  the  corresponding 
key  on  an  older  instrument.  To 
so  great  an  extent  has  this  varia- 
tion now  arrived,  that  the  highest 
concert  pitches  of  the  present  day 
are  at  least  a  tone  above  those  in 
use  in  1750:  that  is,  the  note 
which  now  would  be  regarded  as 
B  flat,  or  even  almost  A  natural, 
was  considered  to  be  C  natural  or 
dose  to  it  in  the  first  half  of  last 
century,  whilst  even  during  the 
last  fifty  years  there  has  been  a 
rise  of  from  a  semitone  to  a  semi- 
tone and  a  half  in  pitch.  One 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  music  of 
the  older  composers  as  now  played 
produces  an  entirely  different  effect 
from  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  do;  it  sounds  as  though  it  were 
transposed  into  a  higher  key ; 
whilst  music  originally  written  for 
fair  average  tenors  and  sopranos 
can  now  be  efficiently  sung  only 
by  exceptional  voices,  the  highest 
notes,  which  formerly  were  fairly 
in  reach  of  ordinaiy  cultivated 
voices,  being  now  made  so  high 
through  the  raising  of  the  pitch 
as  to  be  expressed  only  as  screeches 
and  notes  unpleasant  through  their 
too  great  shrillness,  and  consequent 
deficiency  in  richness  and  fulness 
of  tone.  This  difference  of  pitch 
is  acoustically  expressed  by  say- 
ing that  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  required  to  give  a  cer- 
tain note  is  now  considerably 
greater  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
A  number  of  exact  comparative 
measurements  of  pitches  in  use  at 
various  dates  and  in  different  places 
has  been  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Ellis,  the  materials 
for  the  investigation  being  derived 
from  standard  organ-pipes,  tuning- 
forks,  &c.,  carefully  preserved  by 
their  various  owners.    Thus,  for 
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mBtance,  the  high  modem  pitches 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  such  as 
those  of  Chappell,  CoUaid,  Broad- 
wood,  Albert  Hall  (Wagner's 
C!oncert8),  Crystal  Palace  (March 
1877),  Brussels,  Philharmonic^ 
Dresden,  Kneller  Hall,  Leipsic 
(Gewandhaus),  the  army  regula- 
tion, and  the  Society  of  Arts 
(Allen's,  Griesbach's,  and  Cra- 
mer's C's),  give  to  the  C  a  number 
of  vibrations  varying  from  538  to 
546;  whilst  medium  pitches,  such 
as  Broad  wood's  medium,  St  Paul's 
(March  1877),  Gotha  and  Bruns- 
wick (1859),  Hullah  (1843), 
Dresden  (1859),  low  pitch  Dresden 
(1869),  Paris  Opera  (1826),  give 
from  527  to  537  vibrations.  Most 
of  the  older  pitches,  however,  are 
considerably  lower  than  these  : 
thus  the  Berlin  (1834),  Vienna 
(1834),  French  normal  (1859), 
Broadwood's  low  pitch  (instru- 
mental), Broadwood's  vocal  pitch, 
the  Westminster  Abbey  organ 
(1877),  Sir  George  Smart's  Phil- 
harmonic (1826),  Gaud's  Paris 
pitch  (1834),  and  Petitbout's 
Paris  pitch  (1834),  give  only  516 
to  526  vibrations  per  second.  The 
'  Handel  pitches'  are  lower  still, 
the  Berlin  (1806-14),  Philhar- 
monic (1813),  Mozart's,  Handel's 
(1751,  taken  from  Handel's  own 
fork),  and  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
pitch  (1800),  giving  only  507  to 
512  vibrations,  Handel's  fork  be- 
ing the  lowest;  whilst  Gliick's 
pitch  gave  only  491,  Father 
Schmidt's  (Hampton  Court  organ) 
479,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (1755),  as  measured  by  Dr. 
It.  Smith,  the  low  number  of  467, 
or  a  note  scarcely  any  higher  than 
the  A  natural  of  the  high  modem 
pitches.  A  long  and  exhaustive 
paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  some 
little  time  ago,  and  caused  con- 
siderable criticism  on  the  mode 
of  measurement  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  whose    results  as  to  the 


absolute  pitch  of  certain  standards 
adopted  by  different  makers  of 
musical  instruments  differed  some- 
what (by  three  or  four  vibrations) 
from  those  ascertained  by  other 
experimentalists.  But  even  ad- 
mitting that  an  error  of  this  mag- 
nitude attached  to  Mr.  EUis's 
measurements,  it  would  be  but 
small  as  compared  with  the  great 
differences  noticed ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  error,  whatever 
its  cause,  attaches  at  least  equally 
to  the  other  measurements ;  the 
question  turning  on  the  possibility 
of  measuring  accurately  by  the  ear 
the  number  of  musical  beats  in 
twenty  seconds,  and  dependingDa 
whether  eighty  or  seventy-nine  and 
a  quarter  beats  were  accurately 
given  in  this  period  of  time  by  the 
instrument  (known  as  Apptmn's 
tonometer)  employed  by  A&.  Ellis. 
This  tonometer  was  exhibited  in 
the  Loan  Exhibition  of  scientific 
apparatus  at  South  Kensington. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  harmonium 
reeds  made  to  sound  in  a  perfect- 
ly uniform  manner  by  directing 
on  them  an  equable  bkst  of  wind 
from  an  air-chest  of  special  con- 
struction; sixty-five  of  these  reeds 
are  arranged  somewhat  as  in  a 
harmonium,  so  that  any  one  or 
more  can  be  made  to  sound  by 
opening  the  appropriate  valves  by 
a  <pull'  like  a  door-bell  or  like 
the  *  stop'  of  an  oigan,  the  sound 
continuing  until  the  wind-chest 
is  empty.  "No  bellows-blowing  is 
performed  during  the  comparison 
of  two  notes,  as  that  would  intro- 
duce a  variation  in  pressure  in  the 
blast,  and  slightly  alter  the  notes. 
The  reeds  are  so  tuned  that  each 
one  '  beats'  four  times  in  a  second 
with  either  of  the  adjacent  reeds, 
and  therefore  differs  therefrom  in 
rate  of  vibration  by  four  vibrations 
per  second  in  excess  or  defect. 
The  sixty-fifth  reed  is  exactly  the 
octave  of  the  first,   and  conse- 
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qnentlj  makes  256  vibrations 
more  per  second,  "wherefore  the 
first  reed  must  make  256  vi- 
brations, and  the  sixty-fifth  512 
vibrations,  or  doable  the  number 
made  by  the  first,  of  which  it  is  the 
octave.  Hence  the  numbers  of 
vibrations  made  by  the  various 
reeds  are  256,  260,  264,  268,  to 
512  respectively.  In  order  to 
determine  the  exact  pitch,  say,  of 
a  tuning-fork,  all  that  is  required 
is  to  sound  the  fork  together  with 
one  of  the  reeds  of  the  tonometer, 
80  that  the  two  beat  together  at 
a  rate  of  somewhere  near  four 
(say  between  two  and  six)  times 
per  eeeond.  Hence  the  reed 
chosen  vibrates  as  many  times  per 
second  more-  or  less  than  the 
fork  as  is  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  beats.  To  distinguish 
which  is  the  sharper,  the  fork  is 
sounded  with  the  next  adjacent 
reed  on  each  side  :  if  the  fork  is 
sharper  than  the  first  reed,  the 
number  of  beats  given  with  the 
adjacent  sharper  reed  is  less  than 
that  given  with  the  original  reed; 
if  flatter,  it  is  greater,  and  vice 
versd  with  the  adjacent  flatter 
reed.  In  this  way  the  absolute 
pitch  of  any  given  fork  is  readily 
ascertainable  with  considerable 
precision,  provided  the  tonometer 
itself  has  been  so  constructed  as 
to  give  exactly  four  beats  per 
second  with  each  pair  of  reeds. 
In  the  instrument  used  by  Mr. 
Ellis  this  precision  was  apparently 
attained,  each  pair  of  reeds  being 
repeatedly  tested,  and  the  number 
of  beats  in  twenty  seconds  ac- 
curately counted.  Manifestly, 
however,  if  the  watch  or  pendu- 
lum beating  seconds  employed 
were  incorrect  by  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  a  second,  this  verification 
method  would  not  be  an  accurate 
test  of  the  absolute  number  of 
vibrations  per  second  given  by 
each  reed,  although  it  would 
properly  verify  their  relative  rates 


of  vibration,  the  difference  between 
each  pair  being  as  much  more  or 
less  than  four  vibrations  as  cor- 
responds to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interval  of  time,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  second,  whilst  veri- 
fying the  instrument,  and  the 
true  second.  Accordingly  fresh 
verifications  are  being  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  with  a  view  of  defi- 
nitely settling  the  question  as  to 
whether  his  measurement  of  439 
vibrations  for  the  French  normal 
A  (1859),  or  the  hitherto  accepted 
value  .435  (corresponding  respec- 
tively to  522-06  and  517-31  for 
C),  is  actually  correct. 

The  final  settlement  of  a  stan- 
dard invariable  pitch  is  a  great 
desideratum  for  musical  purposes; 
the  discrepancy  in  pitch  between 
the  periods  when  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn  wrote  renders  it  im- 
possible for  the  music  of  these  two 
composers  to  be  properly  executed 
at  the  same  concert,  when  instru- 
ments incapable  of  adjustment 
between  the  pieces  (such  as  a 
piano  or  organ  and  many  wind 
instruments)  are  employed  in  the 
orchestra,  or  for  the  accompani- 
ments. Handel  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  loud  and  sustained  F 
sharp,  G,  and  A  (above  the  treble 
staff)  in  the  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
although  requiring  good  vocal 
powers  on  the  part  of  the  voices, 
were  not  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  well  -  trained  chorus- 
singers  {i.e,  not  out  of  their  reach 
so  far  as  the  production  of  a  full- 
sounding  rich  note,  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  locomotive-whistle- 
like upper  notes  now  often  heard). 
At  the  present  day,  however,  and 
with  the  modem  high  concert 
pitches,  these  high  sustained  notes 
are  quite  impracticable  to  average 
voices  without  sacrificing  much  of 
the  effect  intended ;  a  screech  is 
arrived  at  more  ear-piercing  than 
satisfactory  to  the  musical  critic. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mendelssohn 
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wro.te  and  thought  in  the  pitch 
of  the  Leipsic  Gewandhaus 
(A=452'3  instead  of  426,  coire- 
sponding  to  0=588  instead  of 
5067),  not  much  inferior  to  our 
modem  pitches,  whilst  Costa 
thinks  in  the  high  pitch  itself.  If 
attempts  were  made  to  render  Men- 
delssohn's music  with  instruments 
tuned  to  the  pitch  requisite  for 
Handel's,  each  note  would  be  a 
full  semitone  lower  than  intended 
by  the  composer;  the  effect  would 
be  wholly  altered;  and  in  many 
instances  a  fine  low  rich  note  in- 
tended by  the  composer  would 
only  be  rendered  as  a  weak,  gruff, 
unmusical  sound.  The  music  of 
oldercomposersstillySuchas  Gliick 
ancl  Gibbons,  suffers  greatly  by 
the  high  modem  pitches,  and,  in- 
deed, often  is  impracticable  for 
ordinary  voices,  or  if  rendered, 
produces  but  little  of  the  proper 
effect:  without  doubt  this  is 
partly  the  reason  why  the  older 
music  is  comparatively  seldom 
heard  at  concerts. 

These  modem  extremely  high 
pitches  are  not  used  to  any  extent 
in  the  continental  opera-houses  and 
concert-rooms.  At  Munich,  Wlir- 
temberg,  Vienna,  Baden,  Milan, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  the  medium 
pitch  (French  normal,  A =439, 
corresponding  to  C=522)is  com- 
pulsory in  the  caurt  theatres,  this 
result  having  been  arrived  at,  to  a 
.  great  extent,  through  the  common 
sense  of  the  directors  and  singers 
themselves;  several  noted  English 
choirs,  e.g.  St.Paul's  and  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  also  refuse  to  sing  to 
these  high  pitches.  When  an  artist 
not  accustomed  to  such  a  pitch 
as  Broadwood's  high  (0=545) 
comes  over  to  England,  con- 
siderable inconvenience  is  often 


caused  by  the  change ;  and  not 
improbably  the  short  stay  and 
non-return  after  one  season  of 
many  artistes  is  as  much  due  to 
this  as  to  the  ill-effects  of  our 
misty  and  foggy  climate  on  their 
delicate  vocal  organs.  A  stringed 
instrumentalist,  such  as  a  vioUn- 
ist,  has  to  alter  his  strings  to 
thinner  ones,  or  to  screw  up 
more  tensely,  and  so  injure  the 
tone,  in  order  to  accommodate 
himself  to  our  orchestras;  whilst 
wind  instrumentalists  have  to 
provide  numerous  crooks  and 
alteration-joints,  and  in  many 
cases  entirely  different  instru- 
ments to  play  on.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  to  change  the  pitch 
of  the  Dresden  theatre  from 
A=462  to  A=489  (just  a  quar- 
ter of  a  tone  lower)  would  cost 
about  9002. ;  whilst  a  noted  con- 
certina player  (Mr.  Blagrove) 
found  it  necessaiy  to  take  thir- 
teen different  concertinas  of  vary- 
ing pitches  with  him  on  a  pro- 
fessional tour,  in  order  to  suit 
himself  to  the  exigencies  of  dif- 
ferent concert-rooms.  Of  course 
no  adoption  of  standards  of  pitch 
will  prevent  the  inconvenience  of 
an  organ  rising  gradually  in  pitch 
in  the  course  of  an  evening,  as 
the  room  gets  hotter  and  the  air 
proportionately  rarefied.  Occasion- 
ally this  alteration  in  tone  be- 
comes so  marked,  as  to  cause  seri- 
ous discrepancies  between  the  or- 
gan and  other  musical  instruments 
towards  the  close  of  the  concert^ 
even  when  perfectly  in  tune  at 
the  beginning.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  a  performance 
including  an  organ  and  other  in- 
struments is  not  always  as  suc- 
cessful to  the  musical  ear  as  might 
be  desired. 
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